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Art.  I.  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  a  Penmyivanian  Tale;  and  other 
Poems.  By  Thomas  Campbell,  Author  of  "  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope,"  &c.    4to.    pp.136.    London,  Longman  &  Co.     1809. 

"\TTe  rejoice  once  more  to  see  a  polished  and  pathetic  poem,  in 
*  the  old  style  of  English  pathos  and  poetry.  This  is  of  the 
pitch  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  the  finer  parts  of  Spencer  j 
with  more  feeling,  in  many  places,  than  the  first,  and  more  con- 
densation and  diligent  finishing  than  the  latter.  If  the  true  tone 
of  nature  be  not  everywhere  maintained,  it  gives  place,  at  least, 
to  art  only,  and  not  to  affectation — and,  least  of  all,  to  affecta- 
tion of  singularity  or  rudeness. 

Beautiful  as  the  greater  part  of  this  volume  is,  the  public  taste, 
we  are  afraid,  has  of  late  been  too  much  accustomed  to  beauties 
of  a  more  obtrusive  and  glaring  kind,  to  be  fully  sensible  of  its 
merit.  Without  supposing  that  this  taste  has  been  in  any  great 
degree  vitiated,  or  even  imposed  upon,  by  the  babyism  or  the  an- 
tiquarianism  which  have  lately  been  versified  for  its  improvement, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect,  that  it  has  been  somewhat  dazzled 
by  the  splendour,  and  bustle  and  variety  of  the  most  popular  of 
our  recent  poems  ;  and  that  the  more  modest  colouring  of  truth 
and  nature  may,  at  this  moment,  seem  somewhat  cold  and  feeble. 
We  have  endeavoured,  on  former  occasions,  to  do  justice  to  the 
force  and  originality  of  some  of  these  brilliant  productions,  as 
well  as  to  the  genius  (fitted  for  much  higher  things)  of  their  au- 
thors— and  have  little  doubt  of  being  soon  called  upon  lor  a  re- 
newed tribute  of  applause.  But  we  cannot  help  saying,  in  the 
mean  time,  that  the  work  before  us  belongs  to  a  class  which  comes 
nearer  to  our  conception  of  pure  and  perfect  poetry.  Such  produc- 
tions do  not,  indeed,  strike  so  strong  a  blow  as  the  vehement  effusions 
of  our  modern  Trouvcurs ;  but  they  are  calculated,  we  think,  to 
please  more  deeply,  and  to  call  out  more  permanently^  those  trains 
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of  emotion,  in  which  the  delight  of  poetry  will  probably  be  found 
to  consist.  They  may  not  be  so  loudly  nor  so  universally  ap- 
plauded ;  but  their  fame  will  probably  endure  longer,  and  they 
will  be  oftener  recalled  to  mingle  with  the  reveries  cf  solitary 
leisure,  or  the  consolations  of  real  sorrow. 

There  is  a  fort  of  poetry,  no  doubt,  as  there  is  a  fort  of  flowers, 
which  can  bear  the  broad  fun  and  the  ruffling  winds  of  the  world, — 
which  thrive  under  the  hands  and  eyes  of  indifcriminating  multi- 
tudes, and  pleafe  as  much  in  hot  and  crowded  faloons,  as  in  their 
own  fheltercd  repofitories  ;  but  the  finer  and  the  purer  forts  blof- 
fom  only  in  the  fh^de,  and  never  give  out  their  fweets  but  to  thofe 
who  feek  them  amid  the  quiet  and  feclufion  of  the  fcenes  which 
gave  them  birth.  There  are  torrents  and  cafcades  which  attract 
the  admiration  of  tittering  parties,  and  of  which  even  the  bufy 
muft  turn  afide  to  catch  a  tranfient  glance  ;  but  *  the  haunted 
ftream  '  fteals  through  a  dill  and  a  folitary  landfcape  ;  and  its 
beauties  are  never  revealed,  but  to  him  who  ftrays,  in  calm  con- 
templation, by  its  courfe,  and  follows  its  wanderings  with  undif- 
tra&ed  and  unimpatient  admiration.  There  is  a  reafon,  too,  for 
all  this,  which  may  be  made  more  plain  than  by  metaphors. 

The  higheft  delight  which  poetry  produces,  does  not  arife  from 
the  mere  pamve  perception  of  the  images  or  fentiments  which  it 
prefents  to  the  mind,  but  from  the  excitement  which  is  given  to 
its  own  eternal  activity,  and  the  character  which  is  imprefll'd  on 
the  train  of  its  fpontaneous  conceptions.  Even  the  dulled  reader 
generally  fees  more  than  is  directly  prefented  to  him  by  the  poet  ; 
but  a  lover  of  poetry  always  fees  infinitely  more ;  and  is  often  in- 
debted to  his  author  for  little  more  than  an  impulfe,  or  the  key-note 
of  a  melody,  which  his  fancy  makes  out  for  itfelf.  Thus,  the  ef- 
fect of  poetry  depends  moTe  on  the  fruit-fulness  of  the  impreflions 
to  which  it  gives  rife,  than  on  their  own  individual  force  or  novel- 
ty ;  and  the  writers  who  poilefs  the  greateit  powers  of  fafcination, 
are  not  thofe  who  prefent  us  with  the  greateft  number  of  lively 
images  or  lofty  fentiments,  but  who  moll;  fuccefsfully  impart  their 
own  impulfe  to  the  current  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  give 
the  colour  of  their  brighter  conceptions  to  thofe  which  they  excite 
in  us.  ,  Now,  upon  a  little  confideration,  it  will  probably  appear, 
that  the  dazzling,  and  the  bufy  and  marvellous  fcenes  which  con- 
stitute the  whole  charm  of  fome  poems,  are  not  fo  well  calculated 
to  produce  this  effect,  as  thofe  more  intelligible  delineations  which 
are  borrowed  from  ordinary  life,  and  coloured  from  familiar  afFeclions. 
The  object  is,  to  awaken  in  our  minds  a  trrjn  of  kindred  emotions* 
and  to  excite  our  imaginations  to  work  out  for  themfelves  a  liffue  of 
pleafing  or  impreiiive  conceptions.  But  it  feems  obvious,  that  this 
is  more  likely  to  be  accernpHQied  by  fcrrouiidmg  us  gradually  with 
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thofe  obje&s,  and  involving  us  in  thofe  filiations  with  which  we 
have  long  been  accuftomrd  to  affociate  the  feelings  of  the  poet, — 
than  by  (larding  us  with  fome  tale  of  wonder,  or  attempting  to  en- 
gage our  affedlions  for  perfonages,  of  whofe  character  and  condi- 
tion we  are  little  able  to  form  any  conception.  Thefe,  indeed,  are 
more  fure  than  the  other  to  produce  a  momentary  fenfation,  by 
the  novelty  and  exaggeration  with  which  they  are  commonly  at- 
tended ;  but  their  power  is  fpent  at  the  fir  ft  irnpulfe  :  they  do  not 
itrike  root  and  germinate  in  the  mind,  like  the  feeds  of  its  native 
feelings ;  nor  propagate  throughout  the  imagination  that  long  fe- 
ries  of  delightful. movements,  which  is  only  excited  when  the  fong 
of  the  poet  is  the  echo  of  our  familiar  feelings. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  by  far  the  most  powerful  and 
enchanting  poetry  is  that  which  depends  for  its  effect  upon  the 
just  representation  of  common  feelings  and  common  situations, 
and  not  on  the  strangeness  of  its  incidents,  or  the  novelty  or  ex- 
otic splendour  of  its  scenes  and  characters.  The  difficulty  is,  no 
doubt,  to  give  the  requisite  force,  elegance  and  dignity  to  these 
ordinary  subjects,  and  to  win  a  way  for  them  to  the  heart,  by  that 
true  and  concise  expression  of  natural  emotion,  which  is  among 
the  rarest  gifts  of  inspiration.  To  accomplish  this,  the  poet  must 
do  much  ;  and  the  reader  something.  The  one  must  practise  en- 
chantment, and  the  other  submit  to  it.  The  one  must  purify  his 
conceptions  from  all  that  is  low  or  artificial,  and  the  other  must 
lend  himself  gently  to  the  impression,  and  refrain  from  disturb- 
ing it  by  any  movement  of  worldly  vanity,  derision  or  hardheart- 
edness.  In  an  advanced  state  of  society,  the  expression  of  sim- 
ple emotion  is  so  obstructed  by  ceremony,  or  so  distorted  by  af- 
fectation, that  though  the  sentiment  itself  be  still  familiar  to  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,  the  verbal  representation  of  it  is  a  task  of 
the  utmost  difficulty.  One  set  of  writers,  accordingly,  finding  the 
whole  language  of  men  and  women  too  sophisticated  for  this  pur- 
pose, have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  nursery  for  a  more  suitable 
phraseology  ;  another  has  adopted  the  style  of  courtly.  Arcadians  ; 
and  a  third,  that  of  mere  Bedlamites.  So  much  more  difficult  is 
it  to  express  natural  feelings,  than  to  narrate  battles,  or  describe 
prodigies  ! 

But  even  when  the  poet  has  done  his  part,  there  are  many 
causes  which  may  obstruct  his  immediate  popularity.  In  the  first 
piace,  it  requires  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility  to  perceive  his 
merit.  There  are  thousands  of  people  who  can  admire  a  florid 
description,  or  be  amused  with  a  wonderful  story,  to  whom 
a  pathetic  poem  is  quite  unintelligible.  In  the  second  place,  it 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  leisure  and  tranquillity.  A  pictur- 
esque stanza  may  be  well  enough  relished  while  the  reader  is  get- 
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ting  his  hair  combed  ;  but  a  scene  of  tenderness  or  emotion  will 
not  do  for  the  corner  of  a  crowded  drawingroom.  Finally,  it 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  courage  to  proclaim  the  merits  of 
such  a  writer.  Those  who  feel  the  most  deeply,  are  most  giv- 
en to  disguise  their  feelings  ;  and  derision  is  never  so  agoniz- 
ing as  when  it  pounces  on  the  wanderings  of  misguided  sen- 
sibility. Considering  the  habits  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
therefore,  and  the  fashion,  which,  though  not  immutable,  has 
for  some  time  run  steadily  in  an  opposite  direction,  we  should 
not  be  much  surprised  if  a  poem,  whose  chief  merit  consisted 
in  its  pathos,  and  in  the  softness  and  exquisite  tenderness  of  its 
representations  of  domestic  life  and  romantic  seclusion,  should 
meet  with  less  encouragement  than  it  deserves.  If  the  volume  be- 
fore  us  were  the  work  of  an  unknown  writer,  indeed,  we  should 
feel  no  little  apprehension  about  its  success ;  but  Mr  Campbell's 
name  has  power,  we  are  persuaded,  to  insure  a  very  partial  and  a 
very  general  attention  to  whatever  it  accompanies,  and,  we  would 
fain  hope,  influence  enough  to  reclaim  the  public  taste  to  a  juster 
standard  of  excellence.  The  success  of  his  former  work,  indeed, 
goes  far  to  remove  our  anxiety  for  the  fortune  of  this.  It  con- 
tained, perhaps,  more  brilliant  and  bold  passages  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  poem  before  us  ;  but  it  was  inferior,  we  think,  in 
softness  and  beauty  ;  and,  being  necessarily  of  a  more  desultory 
and  didactic  character,  had  far  less  pathos  and  interest  than  this 
very  simple  tale.  Those  who  admired  the  Pleasures  of  Hope 
for  the  passage  about  Br  am  a  and  Kosciusko,  may  perhaps  be 
somewhat  disappointed  with  the  gentler  tone  of  Gertrude  ;  but 
those  who  loved  that  charming  work  for  its  pictures  of  infancy 
and  of  maternal  and  connubial  love,  may  read  on  here  with  the 
assurance  of  a  still  higher  gratification. 

The  story  is  of  very  little  consequence  in  a  poem  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  it  is  here,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  extremely  short 
and  simple.  Albert,  an  English  gentleman  of  high  character  and 
accomplishment,  had  emigrated  to  Pensylvania  about  the  year 
1740,  and  occupied  himself,  after  his  wife's  death,  in  doing 
good  to  his  neighbours,  and  in  educating  his  infant  and  only 
child,  Gertrude.  He  had  fixed  himself  in  the  pleasant  township 
of  Wyoming,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehana  ;  a  situation  which 
at  that  time  might  have  passed  for  an  earthly  paradise,  with  very 
little  aid  from  poetical  embellishment.  The  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  country, — the  simple  and  unlaborious  plenty  which  reign- 
ed among  the  scattered  inhabitants,— but,  above  all,  the  singu- 
lar purity  and  innocence  of  their  manners,  and  the  tranquil  and 
unenvious  equality  in  which  they  passed  their  days,  form  al- 
together a  scene,  o* which  the  eye  of  philanthropy  is  never  wear- 
ied 
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i#d  with  gazing,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found 
m  the  annals  of  the  fallen  world.  The  heart  turns  with  delight 
from  the  feverish  scenes  of  European  history,  to  the  sweet  re- 
pose of  this  true  Atlantis  ;  but  sinks  to  reflect,  that  though  its 
reality  may  still  be  attested  by  surviving  witnesses,  no  such  spot 
is  now  left,  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  as  a  refuge  from  cor- 
ruption and  misery  J 

The  poem    opens   wkh    a    fine  description    of   this    enchant- 
ing  retirement.      One    calm  summer  morn,   a   friendly   Indian 
arrives  in  his  canoe,  bringing  with  him  a  fair  boy,  who,  with 
Lis    mother,    were    the    sole    survivors  of    an  English    garrison 
which  had  been  stormed  by  a  hostile  tribe.     The  dying  mother 
had  commended  her  boy  to  the   care    of   her   wild  deliverers; 
and  their  chief,  in  obedience  to  her  solemn  bequest,  now  deli- 
vers him  into  the  hands  of  the  most  respected  of  the  adjoining 
settlers.     Albert  recognizes  the  unhappy  orphan   as  the  son  of 
a  beloved   friend  ;    and  rears   young  Henry   Waklegrave  as   the 
happy  playmate  of  Gertrude,  and  sharer  with  her  in  the  joys  of 
their  romantic  solitude,  and  the  lessons  of  their  venerable   in- 
structor.    When  he  is  scarcely  entered   upon  manhood,  Henry 
is  sent  for  by  his  friends  in  England,  and  roams  over  Europe  in 
search  of  improvement  for  eight  or  nine  years, — while  the  auiet 
hours  are  sliding  over  the  father  and  daughter  in  the  unbroken 
tranquillity  of  their  Pensylvanian  retreat.     At  last,  Henry,  whose 
heart  had  found  no  resting  place  in  all  the  world  besides,  returns 
in  all  the  mature  graces  of  manhood,  and   marries  his   beloved 
Gertrude.     Then  there  is  bliss  beyond  all  that  is  blissful  on  earth, 
— and  more  feelingly  described  than  mere  genius   can   ever  hope 
to  describe  any  thing.     But  the  war  of  emancipation  begins  ;  and 
the  dream  of  love  and  enjoyment   is  broken  by  alarms  and  dis- 
mal forebodings.     While  they  are  sitting  one  evening   enjoying 
those  tranquil  delights,  now  more  endeared  by  the  fears  which 
gather  around  them,  an  aged  Indian  rushes  into  their  habitation, 
and,  after  disclosing  himself  for   Henry's   antient  guide  and  pre- 
server, informs  them,  that  a  hostile  tribe,  which  had  exterminated 
his  whole  family,  is  on  its  march  towards  their  devoted  dwellings. 
With  considerable  difficulty  they  effect  their  escape  to  a  fort  at 
some  distance  in  the  woods ;  and  at  sunrise,  Gertrude,  and  her 
lather  and  husband,  look  from  its  battlements  over  the  scene  of 
jdesolation   which    the   murderous   Indian    had    spread    over    the 
pleasant   groves    and    gardens  of  Wyoming.       While    they  are 
standing  wrapt  in  this  sad  contemplation,  an   Indian  marksman 
fires  a  mortal  shot  from  his  ambush  at  Albert;  and  as  Gertrude 
clasps  him  in  agony  to  her  heart,  another  discharge  lays  her  bleed- 
ing by  his  side.    She  then  takes  farewel  of  her  husband,  in  a  speech 
more  sweetly   pathetic   than   any   tiling  ever  written  in   rhyme. 

A  3  Henry 
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Henry  prostrates  himself  on  her  grave  in  convulsed  and  speech- 
less agony  ;  and  his  Indian  deliverer,  throwing  his  mantle  over 
him,  watches  by  him  a  while  in  gloomy  silence  ;  and  at  last 
addresses  him  in  a  sort  of  wild  and  energetic  descant,  exciting 
him,  by  his  example,  to  be  revenged,  and  to  die.  The  poem 
closes  with  this  vehement  and  impassioned  exhortation. 

Before  proceeding  to  lay  any  part  of  the  poem  itself  before  our 
renders,  we  should  try  to  give  them  some  idea  of  that  delightful 
harmony  of  colouring  and  of  expression,  which  serves  to  unite 
every  part  of  it  for  the  production  of  one  effect,  and  to  make  the 
description,  narrative  and  reflections,  conspire  to  breathe  over  the 
whole  a  certain  air  of  pure  and  tender  enchantment,  which  is  not 
once  dispelled,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  poem,  by  the  in- 
trusion of  any  discordant  impression.  All  that  we  can  now  do, 
however,  is,  to  tell  them  that  this  was  its  effect  upon  our  feel- 
ings ;  and  to  give  them  their  chance  of  partaking  in  it,  by  a  pretty 
copious  selection  of  extracts. 

The  descriptive  stanzas  in  the   beginning,  which  set  out  with 
an  invocation  to  Wyoming,  though  in  some  places  a  little  obscure 
and  overlaboured,  are,  to  our  taste,  very  soit  and  beautiful. 
'  On  Susquehana's  side,  fair  Wyoming  ! 
Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  ruin'd  wall 
And  roofless  homes  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall, 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  morn  restore. 
Sweet  land  !   may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall, 
And  paint  thy  Gertrude  in  her  bowers  of  yore, 
Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of  Pensylvania's  shore ! 

1  It  was  beneath  thy  skies  that,  but  to  prune 
His  Autumn  fruits,  or  skim  the  light  canoe, 
Perchance,  along  thy  river  calm  at  noon 
The  happy  shepherd  swain  had  nought  to  do 
From  morn  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew ; 
Their  timbrel,  in  the  dance  of  forests  brown 
When  lovely  maidens  prankt  in  flowret  new  ; 
And  aye,  those  sunny  mountains  half  way  down 
Would  echo  flagelet  from  some  romantic  town. 

4  Then,  where  of  Indian  hills  the  daylight  takes 
His  leave,  how  might  you  the  flamingo  see 
Disponing  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes — 
And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nut-grown  tree  : 
And  ev'ry  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee, 


,  then 
Unhunted,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  again. 

«  And 
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*  And  scarce  had  Wyoming  of  war  or  crime 

Heard  but  in  transatlantic  story  rung, '  &c.  p.  5 — 7. 
The  account  of  the  German,  Spanish,  Scottish  and  English 
settlers,  and  of  the  patriarchal  harmony  in  which  they  were  all 
united,  is  likewise  given  with  great  spirit  and  brevity  ;  as  well  as 
the  portrait  of  the  venerable  Albert,  their  own  elected  judge  and 
adviser.  A  sudden  transition  is  then  made  to  Gertrude. 
4  Young,  innocent !  on  whose  sweet  forehead  mild 

The  parted  ringlet  shone  in  simplest  guise, 

An  inmate  in  the  home  of  Albert  smil'd, 

Or  blest  his  noonday  walk — she  was  his  only  child. 

'  The  rose  of  England  bloom'd  on  Gertrude's  cheek — 
What  though  these  shades  had  seen  her  birth,  '  &c.     p.  1 1 . 
After  mentioning  that  she  was  left  the  only  child   of  her  mo- 
ther,  the  author  goes  on  in  these  sweet  verses. 

'  A  lov'd  bequest !   and  I  may  half  impart, 
To  them  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie, 
How  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 
Uprose  that  living  flow'r  beneath  his  eye  ; 
Dear  as  she  was,  from  cherub  infancy, 
From  hours  when  she  would  round  his  garden  play, 
To  time  when  as  the  rip'ning  years  went  by, 
Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay, 
And  more  engaging  grew  from  pleasing  day  to  day. 

*  I  may  not  paint  those  thousand  infant  charm's  ; 
(Unconscious  fascination,  undesign'd  !) 

The  orison  repeated  in  his  arms, 

For  God  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind  ; 

The  book,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclin'd, 

Or  how  sweet  fairy-lore  he  heard  her  con, 

(The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind)  : 

AH  uncompanion'd  else  her  years  had  gone 

Till  now  in  Gertrude's  eyes  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone. 

i  And  summer  was  the  tide,  and  sweet  the  hour, 
When  sire  and  daughter  saw,  with  fleet  descent, 
An  Indian  from  his  bark  approach  their  bow'r,'  &c.    p.  12,  IS. 
This  is  the  guide  arid  preserver  of  young  Henry  Wraldegrave  -, 
who  is  somewhat, fantastically  described  as  appearing 

'  Led  by  his  dusky  guide,  like  Morning  brought  by  Night.  ' 
The  Indian  tells  his  story  with  great  animation — the  storming  and 
blowing   up   of  the  English   fort — and   the   tardy   arrival   of  his 
friendly   and    avenging   warriors.      They   found   all   the  soldiers 
slaughtered. 

*  And  fsom  the  tree  we  with  her  child  unbound 
'  A  lonely  mother  of  the  Christian  land — 

'  Her  lord — the  captain  of  the  British  band — 

A  4<  *  Amidsf 
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s  Amidst  the  slaughter  of  his  soldiers  lay ; 
'  Scarce  knew  the  widow  our  deliv'ring  hand  : 

*  Upon  her  child  she  sobb'd,  and  swoon'd  away ; 

1  Or  shriek'd  unto  the  God  to  whom  the  Christians  pray.— 

*  Our  virgins  fed  her  with  their  kindly  bowls 
1  Of  fever-balm,  and  sweet  sagamite  ; 

*  But  she  was  journeying  to  the  land  of  souls, 

*  And  lifted  up  her  dying  head  to  pray 

*  That  we  should  bid  an  antient  friend  convey 

*  Her  orphan  to  his  home  of  England's  shore  ; 
'  And  take,  she  said,  this  token  far  away 

*  To  one  that  will  remember  us  of  yore, 

1  When  he  beholds  the  ring  that  Waldegrave's  Julia  wore. —  ' 

p.  16,  17. 
Albert  recognises  the  child   of  his  murdered  friend  with  great 
emotion  •,  which  the  Indian  witnesses  with  characteristic  and  pic- 
turesque composure. 

'  Far  differently  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace,  and  cup  of  joy  ; 
As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  his  look  : 
A  soul  that  pity  touch'd,  but  never  shook  : 
Train'd,  from  his  tree-rock'd  cradle  to  his  bier, 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impassive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear- — 
A  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear. — '     p.  20. 
This  warrior,  however,  is  not  without  high  feelings  and  tender 
Ejections. 

'  He  sccrn'd  his  own,  who  felt  another's  woe  : 
And  ere  the  wolf-skin  on  his  back  he  flung, 
Qr  laced  his  mocasins,  in  act  to  go, 
A  song  of  parting  to  the  boy  he  sung, 
Who  slept  on  Albert's  couch,  nor  heard  his  friendly  tongue. 

9  Sleep,  wearied  one  !  and  in  the  dreaming  land 

'  Shouldst  thou  the  spirit  of  thy  mother  greet, 

*  Oh  !   say,  to-morrow,  that  the  white  man's  hand 

*  Hath  pluck'd  the  thorns  of  sorrow  from  thy  feet ; 
'  While  I  in  lonely  wilderness  shall  meet 

4  Thy  little  foot  prints — or  by  traces  know 

*  The  fountain,  where  at  noon  I  thought  it  sweet . 

*  To  feed  thee  with  the  quarry  of  my  bow, 

'  And  pour'd  the  lotus-horn,  or  slew  the  mountain  roe. 

'  Adieu  !  sweet  scion  of  the  rising  sun  !  '  &c.     p.  21,  22. 

The  Second  part  opens  with  a  fine  description  of  Albert's  se- 
questered dwelling.  It  reminds  us  of  that  enchanted  landscape 
in  which  Thomson  has  embosomed  his  Castle  of  Indolence.  We 
can  muke  room  only  for  the  first  stanza, 

"  '  -      '  *  A 
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*  A  valley  from  the  river  shore  withdrawn 
Was  Albert's  home  two  quiet  woods  between, 
Whose  lofty  verdure  overlook'd  his  lawn  ; 
And  waters  to  their  resting  place  serene 
Came  fresh'ning,  and  reflecting  all  the  scene : 
( A  mirror  in  the  depth  of  flowery  shelves ; ) 
So  sweet  a  spot  of  earth,  you  might  (I  ween) 
Have  guess'd  some  congregation  of  the  elves 
To  sport  by  summer  moons,  had  shaped  it  for  themselves.  * 

p.  27. 
The  effect  of  this  seclusion  on  Gertrude  is  beautifully  repre= 
eented. 

'  It  seem'd  as  if  those  scenes  sweet  influence  had 
On  Gertrude's  soul,  and  kindness  like  their  own 
Inspir'd  those  eyes  affectionate  and  glad, 
That  seem'd  to  love  whate'er  they  look'd  upon ; 
Whether  with  Hebe's  mirth  her  features  shone, 
Or  if  a  shade  more  pleasing  them  o'ercast, 
(As  if  for  heav'nly  musing  meant  alone  ;) 
Yet  so  becomingly  the  expression  past, 
That  each  succeeding  look  was  lovelier  than  the  last, —  ^ 

8  Nor,  guess  I,  was  that  Pensylvanian  home. 

With  all  its  picturesque  and  balmy  grace, 

And  fields  that  were  a  luxury  to  roam, 

Lost  on  the  soul  that  look'd  from  such  a  face  ! 

Enthusiast  of  the  woods  !  when  years  apace 

Had  bound  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  zone, 

The  sunrise  path,  at  morn,  I  see  thee  trace 

To  hills  with  high  magnolia  overgrown  ; 

And  joy  to  breathe  the  groves  romantic  and  alone. '    p.  29,  SO. 
The  morning  scenery,  too,  is  touched  with  a  delicate  and  mas- 
terly hand. 

f  While  yet  the  wild  deer  trode  in  spangling  dew, 

While  boatman  caroli'd  to  the  fresh-blown  air, 

And  woods  a  horizontal  shadow  threw, 

And  early  fox  appear'd  in  momentary  view. '  p.  32. 
The  reader  is  left  rather  too  much  in  the  dark  as  to  Henry's 
departure  for  Europe; — nor,  indeed,  are  we  apprised  of  his  ab- 
sence, till  we  come  to  the  scene  of  his  unexpected  return.  Ger- 
trude was  used  to  spend  the  hot  part  of  the  day  in  reading  in  a 
lonely  rocky  recess  in  those- safe  woods  ;  which  is  described  with 
Mr  Campbell's  usual  felicity. 

*  Rocks  sublime 

To  human  art  a  sportive  semblance  wore  ; 

And  yellow  lichens  colour'd  all  the  clime, 

Like  moonlight  battlements,  and  towers  decayed  by  time. 

*  But  high,  in  amphitheatre  above, 

His 
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His  arms  the  everlasting  aloes  threw  : 
Breath'd  but  an  air  of  heav'n,  and  all  the  grove 
As  if  with  instinct  living  spirit  grew, 
Rolling  its  verdant  gulphs  of  every  hue  ; 
And  now  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din, 
Now  from  a  murmur  faint  it  swell'd  anew, 
Like  the  first  note  of  organ  heard  within 
Cathedral  aisles— ere  yet  its  symphony  begin. »     p.  33. 
In  this  retreat,  which  is  represented  as  so  solitary,  that,  except 

her  own, 

, '  scarce  an  ear  had  heard 

The  stock-dove  plaining  through  its  gloom  profound, 

Or  winglet  of  the  fairy  humming  bird, 

Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round ' —     p.  34. 

— a  stranger  of  lofty  port  and  gentle  manners  surprises  her,  and 

is  conducted  to  her  father.     They  enter  into  conversation  on   the 

subject  of  his  travels. 

«  And  much  they  lov'd  his  fervid  strain, — 

While  he  each  fair  variety  reti-ac'd 

Of  climes,  and  manners,  o'er  the  eastern  main  : — 

Now  happy  Switzer's  hills — romantic  Spain — 

Gay  lilied  fields  of  France, — or,  more  refin'd, 

The  soft  Ausonia's  monumental  reign  ; 

Nor  less  each  rural  image  he  design'd, 

Than  all  the  city's  pomp  and  home  of  human  kind. 

'  Anon  some  wilder  portraiture  he  draws  ; 
Of  Nature's  savage  glories  he  would  speak, — 
The  loneliness  of  earth  that  overawes, — 
Where,  resting  by  some  tomb  of  old  Cacique, 
The  lama-driver  on  Peruvia's  peak, 
Nor  voice  nor  living  motion  marks  around  ; 
But  storks  that  to  the  boundless  forest  shriek ; 
Or  wild-cane  arch  high  flung  o'er  gulf  profound, 
That  fluctuates  when  the  storms  of  El  Dorado  sound. '  p.  36-7. 
Albert,  at  last,  bethinks  him  of  inquiring  after  his  stray  ward 
young  Henry,  and  entertains  his  guest  with   a  short  summary  of 
his  history. 

*  His  face  the  wand'rer  hid  ; — but  could  not  hide 
A  tear,  a  smile,  upon  his  cheek  that  dwell  ;— 
"  And  speak,  mysterious  stranger!  "   (Gertrude  cried) 
"  It  is  ! — it  is  ! — I  knew — I  knew  him  well  ! 
"  'Tis  Waldegrave's  self,  of  Waldegrave  come  to  tell  !  " 
A  burst  of  joy  the  fathers  lips  declare  ; 
But  Gertrude  speechless  on  his  bosom  fell : 
At  once  his  open  arms  ernbrae'd  the  pair  ; 
Was  never  group  more  blest,  in  this  wide  world  of  care. '  p.  39. 
The  burst  of  their  joy  and   artless  leve  is  represented  with  all 

the 
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the  fine  colours  of  truth  and  poetry  5  but  we  cannot  now  make 
room  for  it.     The  Second  Part  ends  with  this  stanza. 
«  Then  would  that  home  admit  them — happier  far 

Than  grandeur's  most  magnificent  saloon — 

While,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  star 

Flush'd  in  the  dark'ning  firmament  of  June  ; 

And  silence  brought  the  soul-felt  hour,  full  soon, 

Ineffable, — which  I  may  not  pourtray  ; 

For  never  did  the  Hymenean  moon 

A  paradise  of  hearts  more  sacred  sway, 

In  all  that  slept  beneath  her  soft  voluptuous  ray. '     p.  43. 
The  Last  part  sets  out  with  a  soft  but  spirited  sketch  of  their 
short-lived  felicity. 

«  Three  little  moons,  how  short,  amidst  the  grove, 

And  pastoral  savannas  they  consume  ! 

While  she,  beside  her  buskin'd  youth  to  rove, 

Delights,  in  fancifully  wild  costume, 

Her  lovely  brow  to  shade  with  Indian  plume  ; 

And  forth  in  hunter-seeming  vest  they  fare  ; 

But  not  to  chase  the  deer  in  forest  gloom  ; 

'Tis  but  the  breath  of  heav'n — the  blessed  air — 

And  interchange  of  hearts,  unknown,  unseen  to  share. 

*  What  though  the  sportive  dog  oft  round  them  note, 
Or  fawn,  or  wild  bird  bursting  on  the  wing  ; 

Yet  who,  in  love's  own  presence,  would  devote 
To  death  those  gentle  throats  that  wake  the  spring  ; 
Or  writhing  from  the  brook  its  victim  bring  ? 
No  ! — nor  let  fear  one  little  warbler  rouse  ; 
But,  fed  by  Gertrude's  hand,  still  let  them  sing, 
Acquaintance  of  her  padr,  amidst  the  boughs, 
That  shade  ev'n  now  her  love,  and  witness'd  first  her  vows. ' 

p.  48,  49. 
The  transition  to  the  melancholy  part  of  the  story  is  introduc- 
ed with  great  tenderness  and  dignity. 

*  But  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  truth  ? 
The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below  ! 
And  must  I  change  my  song  ?  and  must  I  show, 
Sweet  Wyoming  !  the  day,  when  thou  wert  doom'd, 
Guiltless,  to  mourn  thy  loveliest  bow'rs  laid  low  ! 
When  where  of  yesterday  a  garden  bloom'd, 

Death  overspread  his  pall,  and  black'ning  ashes  gloom'd  : — 

1  Sad  was  the  year,  by  proud  Oppression  driv'n, 
When  Transatlantic  Liberty  arose, 
Not  in  the  sunshine,  arid  the  smile  of  heav'n, 
But  wrapt  in  whirlwinds,  and  begirt  with  woes  : 
Amidst  the  strife  of  fratricidal  foes, 

Her 
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Her  birth  star  was  the  light  of  burning  plains ; 
Her  baptism  is  the  weight  of  blood  that  flows 
From  kindred  hearts— the  blood  of  British  veins— 
And  famine  tracks  her  steps,  and  pestilential  pains.'  p.  50-1. 
Gertrude's  alarm  and  dejection  at  the  prospect  of  hostilities  are 
well  described, 

«  O,  meet  not  thou,  "  she  cries,  "  thy  kindred  foe  ! 
"  But  peaceful  let  us  seek  fair  England's  strand,  "  Sec.  _ 

as  well  as  the  arguments  and  generous  sentiments  by  which  her 

husband  labours  to  reconcile  her  to  a  necessary  evil.  The  noc- 
turnal irruption  of  the  old  Indian  is  given  with  great  spirit  :— 
Zge  and  misery  had  so  changed  his  appearance,  that  he  was  not 
at  first  recognized  by  any  of  the  party. 

*  «  And  hast  thou  then  forgot, '  (he  cried  forlorn, 
And  ey'd  the  group  with  half  indignant  air), 

*  Oh  !  hast  thou,  Christian  chief,  forgot  the  morn 
«  When  I  with  thee  the  cup  of  peace  did  share  ? 

«  Then  stately  was  this  head,  and  dark  this  hair, 
«  That  now  is  white  as  Appalachia's  snow  ; 

*  But,  if  the  weight  of  fifteen  years'  despair, 

'•  And  age  hath  bow'd  me,  and  the  tort'ring  foe-, 

s  Ering  me  my  boy — and  he  will  his  deliverer  know  ! ' — 

*  It  was  not  long,  with  eyes  and  heart  of  flame, 
Ere  Henry  to  his  lov'd  Oneyda  flew  : 

*  Bless  thee,  my  guide  !  ' — but,  backward,  as  he  came, 
The  chief  his  old  bewilder'd  head  withdrew, 

And  grasp'd  his  arm,  and  look'd  and  look'd  him  through. 
'Twas  strange — nor  could  the  group  :i  suiile  controul — 
The  long,  the  doubtful  scrutiny  to  view  : — 
At  last  delight  o'er  all  his  features  stole, 

*  It  is — my  own —  '  he  cried,  and  clasp' d  him  to  his  soul. — 

'  '  Yes  !  thou  recall'st  my  pride  of  years,  for  then 

*  The  bowstring  of  my  spirit  was  not  slack, 

*  When,  spite  of  woods,  and  floods,  and  ambush'd  men, 
4  I  bore  thee  like  the  quiver  on  my  back, 

'  Fleet  as  the  whirlwind  hurries  on  the  rack ; 

*  Nor  foeman  then,  nor' cougar's  crouch  I  fear'd, 
'  For  I  was  strong  as  mountain  cataract : 

*  And  dost  thou  not  remember  how  we  checr'd 

*  Upon  the  last  hill-tcp,  when  white  men's  huts  appear'd  ? ' 

p.  54— 56. 
After  warning  them  of  the  approach  of  their  terrible  foe,  the 
conflagration  is  seen,  and   the  whoops  and  scattering  shot  of  the 
enemv  heard  at  a  distance.     The  motley  militia  of  the  neighbour- 
hood flock  to  the  defence  of  Albert :    the   effect   of  their  shouts 
-and  music  on  the  old  Indian  is  fine  and  striking. 

t  Rous'd 
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4  Rous'd  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  mirth,  and  cheer, 
Old  Outalissi  woke  his  battle  song, 
And,  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strong, 
Tells  how  his  deep-stung  indignation  smarts, '  &c.     p.  6L 
Nor  is  the  contrast  of  this  savage  enthusiasm  with  the  venerable 
composure  of  Albert,  less  beautifully  represented. 
'  Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  father  rose, 
Pale  on  his  venerable  brow  its  rays 
Of  martyr  light  the  conflagration  throws  ; 
One  hand  upon  his  lovely  child  he  lays, 
And  one  th'  uncover'd  crowd  to  silence  sways  % 
While,  though  the  battle  flash  is  faster  driv'n, — 
Unaw'd,  with  eye  unstartled  by  the  blaze, 
He  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Heav'n, — 
Frays  that  the  men  of  blood  themselves  may  be  forgiven. 

p.  62. 
They  then  speed  their  night  march  to  the   distant  fort,  whose 
wedged  ravelins  and  redoubts 

<  Wove  like  a  diadem  its  tracery  round 
The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountain  green  ' — 
and  look  back  from  its  lofty  height  on  the  desolated  scenes  around 
them.     We  will  not  separate,  nor  apologize  for  the  length  of  the 
fine  passage  that  follows ;  which  alone,  we   think,  might  justify 
all  we  have  said  in  praise  of  the  poem. 

*  A  scene  of  death  !  where  fires  beneath  the  sun, 
And  blended  arms,  and  white  pavilions  glow  ; 
And  for  the  business  of  destruction  done, 

Its  requiem  the  war-horn  seem'd  to  blow. 
There,  sad  spectatress  of  her  country's  woe  f 
The  lovely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm, 
Had  laid  her  cheek,  and  clasp'd  her  hands  of  snow 
On  Waldegrave's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Enclos'd,  that  felt  her  heart,  and  hush'd  its  wild  alarm  J 

*  But  short  that  contemplation — sad  and  short 
The  pause  to  bid  each  much-lov'd  scene  adieu  ! 
Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  fort, 

Where  friendly  swords  were  drawn,  and  banners  flew. 

Ah  !   who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 

Was  near  ? — yet  there,  with  lust  of  murd'rous  deeds, 

Gleam'd  like  a  basilisk,  from  woods  in  view, 

The  ambush'd  foeman's  eye — his  volley  speeds, 

And  Albert — Albert — falls  !   the  dear  old  father  bleeds  '. 

*  And  trane'd  in  giddy  horror  Gertrude  swoon'd  ; 
Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone, 

Say,  burst  they,  borrow'd  from  her  father's  wound, 
These  drops  ?— Oh  God  !   the  life-blood  is  hsr  own  ; 

And 
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And  falt'ring,  on  her  Waldegrave's  bosom  thrown — 

*  Weep  not,  O  Love  !  ' — she  cries,  '  to  see  me  bleed — 

*  Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  survivor,  thee  alone — 

*  Heaven's  peace  commiserate  ;  for  scarce  I  heed 

'  These  wounds ; — yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  is  death  indeed. 

*  Clasp  me  a  little  longer,  on  the  brink 

4  Of  fate  !  while  I  can  feel  thy  drear  caress  ; 

*  And,  when  this  heart  hath  ceas'd  to  beat — oh  1  think, 

*  And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess, 

1  That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness, 

4  And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 

4  Oh  !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness, 

*  And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 

*  God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs — when  I  am  laid  in  dust ' 

'  Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart  ; 

*  The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  move, 

*  Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heart, 

*  And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstasy  to  rove 

*  With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  grove 

*  Of  peace, — imagining  her  lot  was  cast 

4  In  heav'n  ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  love. 

*  And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last  ? 

4  No  !   I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is  past. — 

*  Half  could  I  bear,  methinks,  to  leave  tin's  earth, — 
4  And  thee,  more  lov'd  than  aught  beneath  the  sun, 

*  If  I  had  liv'd  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 

*  Of  one  dear  pledge ; — but  shall  there  then  be  none, 

*  In  future  times — no  gentle  little  one, 

*  To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me  ! 
4  Yet  seems  it,  ev'n  while  life's  last  pulses  run, 
4  A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be, 

4  Lord  of  my  bosom's  love  !   to  die  beholding  thee  !  ' 

'  Hush'd  were  his  Gertrude's  lips  !   but  still  their  bland 
And  beautiful  expression  seem'd  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die !   and  still  his  hand 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 
Ah  heart !  where  once  each  fond  affection  dwelt, 

And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fair. '     p.  64 68, 

The  funeral  is  hurried  over  with  pathetic  brevity;  and  the  de- 
solated and  all-enduring  Indian  brought  in  again  with  peculiar 
beauty. 

4  Touched  by  the  music,  and  the  melting  scene, 

Was  scarce  one  tearless  eye  amidst  die  crowd  : 

Stein  warriors,  resting  on  their  swords,  were  seen 
To  veil  their  eyes,  as  pass'd  each  much  lov'd  shroud- 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  woe  dissolv'd  aloud. 

4  Then 
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'  Then  mournfully  the  parting  bugle  bid 
Its  farewell  o'er  the  grave  of  worth  and  truth. 
Prone  to  the  dust,  afflicted  Waldegrave  hid 
His  face  on  earth. — Him  watch'd  in  gloomy  ruth, 
His  woodland  guide  ;  but  words  had  none  to  sooth 
The  grief  that  knew  not  consolation's  name  : 
Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  youth, 
He  watch'd,  beneath  its  folds,  each  burst  that  came 
Convulsive,  ague-like,  across  his  shuddering  frame  !     p.  69. 
After  some  time  spent  in  this  mute  and  awful  pause,  this  stern 
and  heart-struck  comforter  breaks   out  into  the  following  touch- 
ing and  energetic  address,  with  which  the  poem  closes,  with  great 
spirit  and  abruptness. 

'  And  /  could  weep  ; ' — th'  Oneyda  chief 
His  descant  wildly  thus  began  : 

*  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
'  The  death- song  of  my  fatiier's  son  ! 
'  Or  bow  this  head  in  woe  ; 

*  For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath  ! 

*  To-morrow  Areouski's  breath, 

'  (That  fires  yon  heav'n  with  storms  of  death), 

«  Shall  light  us  to  the  foe  : 

1  And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy  ! 

*  The  foeman's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy  ! — 

f  But  thee,  my  flow'r  whose  breath  was  giv'n 

*  By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep, 

'  The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  heav'n 

*  Forbid  not  thee  to  weep  : — 
'  Nor  will  the  Christian  host, 

4  Nor  will  thy  father's  spirit  grieve 
'  To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  eve, 

*  Lamenting  take  a  mournful  leave 
'  Of  her  who  lov'd  thee  most : 

'  She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight ! 

'  Thy  sun — thy  heav'n — of  lost  delight ! — 

'  To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die  ! 

*  But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurl'd, 
'  Ah  !   whither  then  with  thee  to  fly, 

*  Shall  Outalissi  roam  the  world  ? 
'  Seek  we  thy  once-lov'd  home  ? — 

'  The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowers  ! 
'  Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours  !-— 
'  Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bow'rs  ! — 
4  And  should  we  thither  roam, 

*  Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread, 

*  Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead  !  ' 

'  But 
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1  But  hark,  the  trump  .'—tomorrow  thou 

*  In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears  : 

*  Ev'n  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
4  My  father's  awful  ghost  appears, 

«  Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll; 

*  He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst — 

s  He  bids  me  dry  the  last — the  first — 

*  The  only  tears  that  ever  burst-— 

*  From  Outalissi's  soul ; — 

*  Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief  | 

*  The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief!'     p.  70 — 73. 

It  is  heedless,  after  these  extracts,  to  enlarge  upon  the  beauties 
of  this  poem.  They  consist  chiefly  in  the  feeling  and  tenderness 
of  the  whole  delineation,  and  the  taste  and  delicacy  with  which  all 
the  subordinate  parts  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect. 
Before  dismissing  it,  however,  we  must  say  a  little  of  its  faults, 
which  are  sufficiently  obvious  and  undeniable.  In  the  first  place, 
the  narrative  is  extremely  obscure  and  imperfect ;  and  has  greater 
blanks  in  it  than  could  be  tolerated  even  in  lyric  poetry.  We 
hear  absolutely  nothing  of  Henry,  from  the  day  the  Indian  first 
brings  him  from  the  back  country,  till  he  returns  from  Europe 
fifteen  years  thereafter.  It  is  likewise  a  great  oversight  in  Mr 
Campbell  to  separate  his  lovers,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age, — 
a  period  at  which  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  any  permanent 
attachment  could  have  been  formed.  The  greatest  fault,  how- 
ever, of  the  work,  is  the  occasional  constraint  and  obscurity  of 
the  diction,  proceeding  apparently  from  too  laborious  an  effort  at 
emphasis  or  condensation.  The  metal  seems  in  several  places  to 
have  been  so  much  overworked,  as  to  have  lost  not  only  its  duc- 
tility, but  its  lustre  ;  and,  while  there  are  passages  which  can 
scarcely  be  at  all  understood  after  the  most  careful  consideration, 
there  are  others  which  have  an  air  so  elaborate  and  artificial,  as 
to  destroy  all  appearance  of  nature  in  the  sentiment.  Our  readers 
may  have  remarked  something  of  this  sort,  in  the  first  extracts 
with  which  we  have  presented  them  ;  but  there  are  specimen* 
still  more  exceptionable.  In  order  to  inform  us  that  Albert  had 
lost  his  wife,  Mr  Campbell  is  pleased  to  say,  that 

'  Fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart ; ' 

and  in  order  to  tell  us  something  else — though  what,  we  are  ut- 
terly unable  to  conjecture — he  concludes  a  stanza  on  the  delights 
of  mutual  love,  with  these  three  lines 

1  Roll  on,  ye  days  of  raptur'd  influence,  shine  ! 

4  Nor,  blind  with  ecstasy's  celestial  fire, 

*  Shall  love  behold  the  spark  of  earth-born  time  expire. ' 
The  whole  twenty-second  stanza  of  the  first  part  is  extremely  in- 
correct j— the  three  concluding  lines  are  almost  unintelligible. 

<  But 
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*  But  where  was  I  when  Waldegrave  was  no  more  ? 

*  And  thou  didst  pale  thy  gentle  head  extend, 

'  In  woes,  that  ev'n  the  tribe  of  deserts  was  thy  friend  ! ' 
If  Mr  Campbell  had  duly  considered  the  primary  necessity  of 
perspicuity, — especially  in  compositions  which  aim  only  at  pleas- 
ing,— we  are  persuaded  that  he  would  never  have  left  these  and 
some  other  passages  in  so  very  questionable  a  state.  There  is 
still  a  good  deal  for  him  to  do,  indeed,  in  a  new  edition  :  and 
working — as  he  must  work — in  the  true  spirit  and  pattern  of 
what  is  before  him,  we  hope  he  will  yet  be  induced  to  make  con- 
siderable additions  to  a  work,  which  will  please  those  most  who 
are  most  worthy  to  be  pleased,  and  always  seem  most  beautiful 
to  those  who  give  it  the  greatest  share  of  their  attention. 

Of  the  smaller  pieces  which  fill  up  the  volume,  we  have  scarce 
left  ourselves  room  to  say  any  thing.  The  greater  part  of  them 
have  been  printed  before  j  and  there  are  probably  few  readers  of 
English  poetry  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  LocLiel  and 
the  Hohinlinden — the  one  by  far  the  most  spirited  and  poetical 
denunciation  of  woe  since  the  days  of  Cassandra  ;  the  other  the 
only  representation  of  a  modern  battle,  which  possesses  either  inte- 
rest or  sublimity.  The  song  to  '  the  Mariners  of  England, '  is 
also  very  generally  known.  It  is  a  splendid  instance  of  the  most 
magnificent  diction  adapted  to  a  familiar  and  even  trivial  metre. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  first  and  the  last  stanzas. 
'  Ye  mariners  of  England  ! 

That  guard  our  native  %seas  ; 

Whose  flag  has  braved,  a  thousand  years, 

The  battle,  and  the  breeze  ! 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe  ! 

And  sweep  through  the  deep,'  &c.     p.  101. 

'  The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn  ; 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  die  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors  ! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceas'd  to  blow  ; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 

And  the  storm  has  ceas'd  to  blow.  '  p.  103,  104. 
'  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic, '  though  we  think  it  has  been  print- 
ed before,  is  much  less  known.  Though  written  in  a  strange, 
and  we  think  an  unfortunate  metre,  it  has  great  force  and  gran- 
deur, both  of  conception  and  expression — that  sort  of  force  and 
grandeur  which  results  from  the  simple  and  concise  expression  of 
great  events  and  natural  emotions,  altogether  unassisted  by  any  splen- 
vol.  xiy.  NO.  21..  £  dour 
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dour  or  amplification  of  expression.  The  characteristic  me- 
rit, indeed,  both  of  this  piece  and  of  Hohinlinden,  is,  that,  by 
the  forcible  delineation  of  one  or  two  great  circumstances,  they 
give  a  clear  and  most  energetic  representation  of  events  as  compli- 
cated as  they  are  impressive, — and  thus  impress  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  all  the  terror  and  sublimity  of  the  subject,  while 
they  rescue  him  from  the  fatigue  and  perplexity  of  its  details. 
Nothing,  in  our  judgment,  can  be  more  impressive  than  the  fol- 
lowing very  short  and  simple  description  of  the  British  fleet  bear- 
ing up  to  close  action. 

'  As  they  drifted  on  their  path, 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death  ; 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath, 
For  a  time. —  '     p.  109. 
The  description  of  the  battle  itself  (though  it  begins  with  a   tre- 
mendous line)  is  in  the  same  spirit  of  homely  sublimity  ;  and  worth 
a  thousand  stanzas  of  thunder,  shrieks,  shouts,  tridents,  and  he- 
roes. 

*  "  Hearts  of  oak,  "  our  captains  cried  !   when  each  gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 
Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun. — 

5  Again  !    again  !   again  ! 
And  die  havoc  did  not  slack, 
Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 
To  our  cheering  sent  us  back ; — 
Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom  : — 
Then  cease — and  all  is  wail, 
As  they  strike  the  shatter'd  sail ; 
Or,  in  conflagration  pale, 
Light  the  gloom. —  ' 
There  are  two  little  ballad  pieces,  published  for  the  first   time,. 
in  this  collection,  which  have  both  very  considerable   merit,  and 
afford  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr  Campbell's  powers  in  this  new 
line  of  exertion.     The  longest  is  the  most  beautiful ;  but  we  give 
•ur  readers  the  shortest,  because  we  can  give  it  entire. 
'  O  heard  ye  yon  pibrach  sound  sad  in  the  gale, 
Where  a  band  cometh  slowly  with  weeping  and  wail  I 
'Tis  the  chief  of  Glenara  laments  for  his  dear  ; 
And  her  sire,  and  the  people,  are  called  to  her  bier. 
«  Glenara  came  first  with  the  mourners  and  shroud ; 
Her  lfnsmen  they  followed,  but  mourn'd  not  aloud  : 
Their  plaids  all  their  bosoms  were  folded  around  : 
They  marched  all  ia  silence— they  look'd  on  the  ground, 
1  In  silence  they  reach'd  over  mountain  and  moor, 
To  a  heath,  where  the  oak-tree  grew  lonely  and  hoar  ; 

Now 
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Now  here  let  us  place  the  grey  stone  of  her  cairn  : 
"  Why  speak  ye  no  word  ?  " — said  Glenara  the  stern. 
'  *{  And  tell  me,  I  charge  you !   ye  clan  of  my  spouse, 
Why  fold  ye  your  mantles,  why  cloud  ye  your  brows  ? " 
So  spake  the  rude  chieftain  : — no  answer  is  made, 
But  each  mantle  unfolding  a  dagger  display'd. 
'  "   I  dreamt  of  my  lady,  I  dreamt  of  her  shroud,  " 
Cried  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen,  all  wrathful  and  loud  ; 
"  And  empty  that  shroud,  and  that  coffin  did  seem  : 
"  Glenara  !    Glenara  !   now  read  me  my  dream  !  " 
'  O  !   pale  grew  the  cheek  of  that  chieftain,  I  ween, 
Wheivthe  shroud  was  unclos'd,  and  no  lady  was  seen  ; 
When  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen  spoke  louder  in  scorn, 
'Twas  the  youth  who  had  lov'd  the  fair  Ellen  of  Lorn  : 
'  "  I  dreamt  of  my  lady,  I  dreamt  of  her  grief, 
"  I  dreamt  that  her  lord  was  a  barbarous  chief; 
"  On  a  rock  of  the  ocean  fair  Ellen  did  seem  ; 
"  Glenara  !    Glenara  !   now  read  me  my  dream  !  " 
'  In  dust,  low  the  traitor  has  knelt  to  the  ground, 
And  the  desert  revealed  where  his  lady  was  found ; 
From  a  rock  of  the  ocean  that  beauty  is  borne, 
Now  joy  to  the  house  of  fair  Ellen  of  Lorn  ! '     p.  105 — 107. 
We  close  this  volume,  on  the  whole,  with   feelings  of  regret 
for  its  shortness,  and  of  admiration  for  the  genius  of  its   author. 
There  are  but  two  noble  sorts   of  poetry, — the  pathetic   and   the 
sublime  ;  and  we  think  he  has  given  very  extraordinary  proofs  of 
his  talents  for  both.     There  is  something,  too,  we   will  venture 
to  add,  in  the  style  of  many  of  his  conceptions,  which  irresisti- 
bly impresses  us  with  the  conviction,  that  he  can  do  much  great- 
er things  than  he  has  hitherto  accomplished  ;  and  leads  us  to  re- 
gard him,  even  yet,  as  a  poet  of  still  greater  promise  than  per- 
formance.    It  seems  to  us,  as  if  the  natural  force  and  boldness  of 
his  ideas  were  habitually  checked  by  a  certain  fastidious   timidity, 
and  an  anxiety  about  the  minor  graces  of  correct  and   chastened 
composition.     Certain  :t  is,  at  least,  that  his   greatest   and   most 
lofty  flights  have  been  made  in  those  smaller  pieces,  about  which, 
it  is  natural  to  think,  he  must  have  felt  least  solicitude ;  and  that 
he  has  succeeded  most  splendidly  where  he  must  have  been  most 
free  from  the  fear  of  failure.    We  wish  any  praises  or  exhortations 
of  ours  had  the  power  to  give  him  confidence   in   his   own  great 
talents  ;  and  hope  earnestly,  that  he  will  now  meet  with  such  en- 
couragement, as  may  set  him   above  all  restraints  that  proceed 
from  apprehension,  and  induce  him  to  give  free  scope  to  that  ge- 
nius, of  which  we  are  persuaded  that  the  world  has  hitherto  seen 
rather  the  grace  than  the  richness. 
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Art.  II.  Uldentite  de  VInteret  general  avec  V Inter et  individuel ; 
ou  la  libre  Action  de  VInteret  individuel  est  la  vrai  Source  des 
Richesses  des  Nations.  Principe  expose  dans  le  Rapport  sur 
tin  Projet  de  Lot  Agraire.  adresse  au  Conseil  Supreme  de  Cas- 
tille,  au  Norn  de  la  Societe  Economique  de  Madrid.  Par  Don 
Gufpard  Melchior  Jovellanos,  ci-devant  Miniftre  de  Grace  et 
Juftice,  et  Membre  du  Confeil  d'Etnt  de  S.  M.  Catholique. 
8vo.     pp.292.     St  Peterfbourg.     1806. 

A  mong  the  recent  productions  of  the  Continental  prefs,  we 
■*  -*■  know  few,  if  any,  on  which  fo  many  circumftanees  con- 
fpire  to  throw  intereft,  as  that  to  which  we  are  now  about  to  di- 
rect the  notice  of  the  public.  The  extraordinary  fcenes  which 
have  recently  been  acted  in  Spain,  have  fixed  upon  that  country, 
to  an  unufual  degree,  the  attention  of  mankind  ;  and  as  the  my- 
fterious  and  concealing  policy  of  the  antient  government  excluded 
foreigners  in  general  from  any  fatisfaclory  knowledge  of  their  in- 
fernal policy,  every  man  of  liberal  curiohty  mult  be  gratified  with 
this  copious  and  authentic  expofition. 

There  is  fomething,  however,  in  the  hiflory  of  this  work  of  Jo- 
vellanos,  which  would  have  made  it  interefting,  to  whatever  coun- 
try it  related.  He  wrote  in  a  high  ftation,  while  invefted  with 
the  molt  important  public  trulls  ;  and,  though  in  circumflarfces 
fuch  as  thefe,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  far  from  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  intellect  and  difintereftednefs,  he  not  only 
rofe  above  the  prejudices  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
policy  in  which  he  was  an  agent,  but  had  the  courage  to  denounce 
them  to  the  body  of  his  countrymen.  His  reward  was  fuch  as 
thofe  who  profit  by  prejudices,  would  every  where  beftow  upon 
thofe  who  expofe  them.  He  was  immured  in  a  dungeon;  where, 
during  feven  long  years,  he  expiated  the  guilt  of  having  laboured 
to  enlighten  his  countrymen  on  the  means  of  improving  their  Situ- 
ation,— the  crime  of  having  told,  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  thofe 
who  upheld  the  abufes,  that  any  improvement  was  necefiary. 
His  prifon  doors  were  only  thrown  open  by  the  (hock  of  the  late 
revolution. 

It  was  a  particular  occafion  which  gave  birth  to  this  interefting 
performance.  The  Supreme  Council  of  Caftile,  having  taken  in- 
to consideration  the  ltate  of  agriculture  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
had  prepared  the  fcheme  of  a  law,  to  be  denominated  an  Agrarian 
law,  for  the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  the  national  wealth. 
Before  giving  this  ftheme  the  actual  force  of  a  law,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  refer  it  to  the  Economical  Society  of  Madrid,  an  affoci- 
ation  of  fome  of  the  moil  enlightened  men  of  the  country,  form- 
ed for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  and  communicating  knowledge  on 
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the  different  branches  of  the  national  weal.  The  prefent  Memoir, 
drawn  up  by  Jovellanos,  minifter  of  grace  and  juflice,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  State,  was  the  anfwer  which  the  Society  re- 
turned. The  copy  of  the  work  which  is  now  before  us  is  a  tranfla- 
tion  in  the  French  language,  which  was  printed  in  the  Ruffian  ca- 
pital in  1806. 

The  fubjecr.  of  the  difcourfe,  therefore,  is  agriculture  ;  but  a- 
griculture  regarded  in  a  particular  point  of  view.  It  is  not  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  ground,  nor  the  fciences  to  which  that  art 
muft  be  indebted  for  its  perfection,  on  which  the  author  prcpofcs 
to  offer  his  inftru£tions  :  it  is  the  relation  which  fubfiifs  between 
agriculture  and  the  laws  ;  the  infeparable  connexion  between  good 
hufbandry  and  good  legiilation  ;  the  impoflibility  of  beholding  the 
fields  covered  with  riches,  while  the  book  of  laws  is  empty  of  juflice 
2nd  wifdom.  This  is  an  inquiry  with  regard  to  agriculture  which 
is  in  a  great  meafure  new  ;  for  though  induftry,  in  general,  has 
been  abundantly  proved  to  be  the  infeparable  companion  of  good 
laws,  yet  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  important  bufinefs 
of  agriculture  depends  in  every  country  upon  the  laws,  had  not 
before,  fo  far  as  we  at  prefent  recollect,  been  felefted  for  the  fub- 
je£r.  of  a  peculiar  inveftigation.  It  is  an  inquiry  which  leads  to 
many  interefting  conclufions. 

In  an  hiftorical  view  which  the  author  takes  of  the  agriculture 
of  Spain,  he  reprefents  it,  on  reafons  as  good  as  the  imperfection 
of  our  documents  permits  us  perhaps  to  attain,  as  in  a  ftate  of 
perpetual  progrefs  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  till  the  moment 
when  he  wrote.  There  is  fomething  confolatory  in  this  belief; 
for  it  leads  to  the  delightful  conclufion,  that,  even  in  thofe  coun- 
tries of  Europe  where  improvement  has  moft  flowly  forced  its 
way,  human  nature  has  (till  been  gaining  fomething,  and  that  the 
progreflive  tendency  in  the  affairs  of  man  is  not  eafily  overcome. 
The  fame  historical  view  prefents  to  the  author  another  inference 
of  peculiar  importance, — that  the  condition  of  the  Spanifh  agri- 
culture has  always  followed  the  political  condition  of  the  country. 

*  Telle,  '  says  he,  '  est  l'histoire  simple  et  abregee  de  l'agriculture 
nationale  et  de  son  etat  progressif  dans  ses  differentes  epoques.  La 
£ociete  n'a  pu  recueillir,  comparer  et  verifier  les  faits,  sans  faire  en 
merae  temps  beaucoup  d'observations  importantes  qui  lui  serviront 
de  guide  dans  le  present  rapport.  Toutes  ces  observations  se  reu- 
nissent  pour  prouver  que  le  sort  de  l'agriculture  a  toujours  suivi  ce- 
lui  de  la  situation  politique  de  la  nation,  et  que  son  influence  a  ete 
telle,  que  ni  la  beaute  du  climat,  ni  la  fertilite  du  sol,  ni  son  apti- 
tude a  fournir  les  productions  les  plus  riches  et  les  plus  variees,  ni  la 
position  avantageuse  de  la  presqu'ile  pour  le  commerce  maritime, 
ni  enfin  tous  les  dons  que  la  nature  bienfaisante  a  repandu  sur  elles 
n'ont  ete  assez  puissans  pour  vaincre  les   obstacles   que   cette  situa- 

:;op  opposoit  a  ses  progres Le  sort  des  campagnes  a  toujourr. 
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&e  plus  ou  moins  heureux,  suivant  que  les  lcix  agraires  ctcient  plus 
ou  moins  opposees  a  l'interet  de  leurs  habitans. ' 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  great  principle  which  regulates 
the  profperity  of  agriculture,  he  discovered,  what  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  that  a  mind  of  fuch  a  reach  Should  not   difcover,  that  it  was 
the  fame  which  regulates  the  profperity  of  every  other  branch  of 
human  induftry— the  operation  of  individual  intereft.     He  even 
profeffes,  as   indeed  the   title-page  declares,  that  his  whole   dif- 
courfe   is   but   an   illuftration  of    this  principle.     It   is,  however, 
more  properly  fpeaking,  a  chain  of  dedudtfons,  or  corollaries  from 
that  principle.     The  principle  itfelf  he  takes  in  a  great  meafure 
for  granted;  and  indeed  it  is  fo  evident,  that  a  man  who  is  capa- 
ble of  reafoning,  can  Scarcely  think  it  neceflary  to  prove  it.     Yet 
we  cannot  helpthinking,  that  the  important  doctrines  of  Jovella- 
nos would  have  appeared  to  the  bulk   of  readers   in  a   ftill   more 
{hiking  light,  had  he  taken  pains  to  imprint  more  deeply  the  con- 
viction of  the  truth  and  univerfality  of  his   ftandard   propofition. 
It  is  not  fimple  affent  to  a  naked  doctrine,  which  can  carry  an  or- 
dinary man  through  a  long  train  of  inferences  in  practical  matters, 
and  lend  to  each  the  belief  due  to  the  propofition  on  which  it  de- 
pends.    He  muff.,  as  we  fay  in  ordinary  language,  be  penetrated 
with  the  conviction  :  it  mult  be  incorporated  with  his  affociatidns, 
and  rendered  fo  familiar  to  his   mind,  as   to   fugged   itfelf  of  its 
own  accord,  as  often  as  its  prefence  in  the  fhape  of  proof  is  at  all 
neceflary.     Even  in  this  country,  where  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  political  economy  are  much  more  generally  underflood  than  a- 
ny  where  elfe,  there  is  probably  not  one  man  in   a   hundred,  even 
in  the  better  educated  claffes,   who  fees,   with  Sufficient  clearneSs, 
that  individual  intereft  is  the  grand,  and  all-fufficient  Spring,  both 
of  intelligence  and  of  activity  in  the  entire  field  of  human  induf- 
try.    Put  the  propofition  to  him  in    general   terms  ;  and   the  evi- 
dence it  bears  on  the  face  of  it,  with  his  inability  to  find   at  the 
moment  an  exception,  will  probably  gain  you  his  immediate  aflent  : 
But  continue  the  converfation  through  one  or  two  deductions,  and 
unlefs  you  have  been  at  pains  to  keep  the  propofition  conftantly  in 
his  eye,  you  will  find  he  has  lofl  fight  of  it  in  a  very   few   fteps. 
Afk  him  what  has  drained  marfhes,  cleared  forefts,  and  converted 
the  furface  of  the   ground    into  mines  much   more  wealthy  than 
thofe  of  gold  ;  he  will  readily  anfwer,  individual   intereft  ;  every 
man  Striving  to  procure  to  himfelf  fome  new  advantage,  wherever 
he  pofTeffes  the  Satisfactory  profpect  of  reaping  in  Security   the 
fruits  of  his  labour.     Afk   him,  too,  what   has  converted   fields, 
that  once  were  mines  of  wealth,  into   marfhes   and  forefts  again  ; 
he  will  anSwer  with  equal  readinefs,  the  obstruction  of  individual 
interefts,  wherever  it  has  unfortunately  happened  that  men  were 
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uncertain  with  regard  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  advantage  which 
their  labours  might  be  directed  to  procure.  Afk  him,  however, 
if  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  or  a  monopoly  of  the  dif- 
tilleries  is  necefTkry  in  Great  Britain  for  the  profperity  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  you  will  be  fure,  if  he  is  a  proprietor  or  cultivator  of 
land,  to  get  an  affirmative  anfwer.  Afk,  if  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  our  colonies  is  neceffary  to  the  commercial  profperity  of 
the  country  ;  and  every  man,  almoft  without  exception,  will  tell 
you,  that  the  monopoly  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  only 
fource  of  benefit  from  colonies.  Yet  thefe  are  all  inflances  of  di- 
rect: interference  with  the  law  of  individual  intereft. 

We  know  not  if  it  has  ever  been  duly  confidered — we  are  fure 
it  has  never  been  duly  imprefled  upon  the  public — that  the  falutary 
operation  of  individual  intereft  conititutes  the  foie  ground  and  juf- 
tification  of  individual  property  in  land.  It  wa6  by  this  appropria- 
tion that  individual  intereft  could  be  moft  effectually  applied  to  ex- 
tract the  means  of  human  enjoyment  from  the  ground.  But,  re- 
move the  operation  of  this  principle,  or  fuppofe  the  effect  to  be 
produced  by  other  means  j  the  inftitution  of  property  in  land 
muft  then  be  regarded  as  pernicious  to  human  nature  ;  and  never 
could  have  been  introduced.  The  proprietors  of  land,  therefore, 
are  peculiarly  called  upon  to  patronize,  on  all  occalions,  the  pure 
operation  of  individual  intereft,  and  to  combat  every  inftitution  by 
which  it  is  liable  to  be  thwarted. 

Two  things  are  wanted  for  the  improvement  of  this,  as  of  the 
other  branches  of  human  induftry  :  firft,  motives  to  exertion; 
and,  fecondly,  knowledge  to  direct  that  exertion.  In  regard  to 
the  firft,  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  the  natural  reward 
of  labour,  the  particular  advantage  which  it  is  at  any  time  di- 
rected to  procure,  is  the  only  effectual  motive  for  its  exertion. 
In  regard  to  the  fecond,  the  queition  has  been  confidered  as 
more  doubtful,  but  on  very  infufficient  grounds.  Who  is  fo 
much  interefted  in  improving  any  procefs  of  art,  as  the  man 
who  is  immediately  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  improve- 
ment ?  Suppofe  the  whole  clafs  of  individuals  engaged  in  any 
great  branch  of  induftry,  occupied  with  all  the  vigilance  which 
individual  intereft  can  excite  in  ftudying  every  part  of  the  procefs, 
with  a  view  to  fave  expenfe,  or  to  increafe  produce  ;  and  then  fee 
if  there  be  any  power  which  government  could  fet  in  motion,  like- 
ly to  be,  in  any  comparable  degree,  equivalent  to  this  mafs  of 
minds,  thus  intently,  and  nearly  employed.  As  for  thofe  import- 
ant aids  which  are  fometimes  derived  from  deeper  fciences,  and 
wider  views,  than  the  agents  in  the  common  branches  of  induftry 
can  be  expected  to  reach,  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  however 
thefe  may  help,  they  can  by  no  means  fuperfede  the  improvements 
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which  unlearned  fagacity  and  vigilance  produce.  Befides,  govern- 
ment  is  no  lefs  unfit  a  guide  in  thefe  than  in  the  other  clafs  of 
improvements ;  and  for  as  few  of  them  has  induftry  been  any  where 
indebted  to  government. 

But  if  individual  intereft,  in  the  cafe  of  agriculture,  is  the  mod 
efFectual  power  to  furnim  both  the  motives  to  exertion,  and  the 
knowledge  to  direct  that  exertion,  it  pontiles  in  itfelf  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  progrefiion  •,  and  the  belt  fervice  which  laws  can  render 
it,  is  to  protect  it  from  every  thing  which  can  difturb  the  opera- 
tion of  that  important  principle.  Enable  all  the  agents  in  this 
great  province  of  national  wealth  to  enjoy,  in  fecurity,  the  fruits 
of  their  labour,  (fuch  is  the  fimple  talk  which  nature  has  impofed 
upon  governments),  and  you  can  do  for  it  little  more. 

It  is  furely  high  time  that  thefe  elementary  doctrines  were 
brought  home  to  the  breafts  of  legiflators  ;  for  the  complaint  of 
Jovellanos,  that  legiflation  has  hardly  ever  touched  upon  agricul- 
ture but  to  put  {hackles  upon  the  operation  of  individual  intereft, 
is  not  applicable  to  Spain  alone.  There  is  not  a  country  in  Eu- 
rope, where  the  legiflature,  either  from  blind  and  ignorant  con- 
ceptions of  improvement,  or  from  bafe  fubfervience  to  the  inte- 
relts  of  fome  leading  claries,  has  net  loaded  agriculture  with  per- 
nicious regulations,  and  oppofed  to  its  progrels  the  moft  fatal  ob- 
itacles.  The  fervice,  therefore,  which  our  diftinguifhed  author 
requires  at  the  hand  of  legiflators,  is  not  to  build  up,  but  to  pull 
down  ; — not  to  eltablifh  new  laws,  but  to  abolifh  old. 

*  Pour  pen  qu'on  medite  sur  cette  matiere,  on  verra, '  says  he, 
que  1' agriculture  a  toujours  line  tendance  naturelle  vers  sa  perfec- 
tion, que  les  loix  ne  peuvent  la  favoriser,  qu'en  donnant  une  plus 
grande  force  a  cette  tendance  :  que  cette  faveur  ne  consiste  pas  au- 
tant  a  lui  presenter  des  encouragemens,  qu'a  ecarter  les  obstacles  qui 
yetardent  ses  progres  ;  en  un  mot,  que  l'unique  but  des  loix,  rela- 
tiveynent  a  1'agriculture,  doit  etre,  de  proteger  Pintcret  de  ses  agens, 
en  ecartant  tous  les  obstacles  qui  peuvent  embarasser,  ou  ralentir 
son  action,  &  son  mouvement. ' *  II  est  evident, '  says  he  in  an- 
other place,  '  que  l'office  des  loix  vis-a-vis  de  l'une  et  del'autre  pro- 
priete, '  [the  property  either  of  the  land  or  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,] 
'  ne  doit  pas  etre  d'exciter,  ni  de  dinger,  mais  de  proteger  seule- 
ment  l'interet  de  ses  agens,  naturellement  actif  et  bien  dirige  vers 
son  objet.  ' 

If  these  important  doctrines  are  admitted,  it  remains  to  be  in- 
quired, what  are  the  obstacles  which  oppose  the  progress  of  a- 
griculture  j  and  what  legislation  (since  it  is  in  this  way  alone  that 
legislators  can  operate  in  favour  of  agriculture)  can  do  to  remove 
them. 

Jovellanos  has  judiciously  classed  those  obstacles  under  three 
Ijeads ;  the  first  comprehending  those  which  are  created  by  the 

laws, 
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laws,  and  which  he  denominates  the  political  obstacles  ;  the  se- 
cond, those  which  arise  from  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and 
which  he  calls  the  moral  obstacles  ;  the  third,  those  which  are 
referable  to  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  which 
he  styles  the  physical  obstacles.  We  shall  follow  him  pretty 
densely  through  the  interesting  statements  and  illustrations  which 
lie  affords  us  under  each  of  those  titles. 

1.  Political  obstacles.  Jovellanos  touches,  with  a  gentle  hand, 
on  the  causes  of  the  bad  laws  on  this  subject  in  Spain.  In  fact, 
he  pretty  plainly  intimates,  as  he  afterwards  experienced,  the  dan- 
ger of  touching  upon  them  at  all.  Of  the  extent,  however,  of 
this  evil,  he  by  no  means  disguises  his  sentiments. 

*  La  societe,  '  says  he,  '  en  examinant  la  legislation  Castillane, 
relativement  a  l'agriculture,  n'a  pu  se  garantir  d'un  sentiment  d'ef- 
froi,  a  la  vue  de  la  multitude  de  loix,  que  renferment  nos  codes,  sur 
un  objet  si  simple.  Osera-t-elle  prononcer  que  la  majeure  partie  de 
ces  loix  a  toujours  ete,  et  est  encore,  ou  totalement  contraire,  ou  ex- 
tremement  nuisible,  ou  tout  au  moins  inutile  a  leur  objet  ? ' 

He  presently,  however,  softens  this  censure,  by  declaring, 
what  is  very  true,  that  of  the  neighbours  of  Spain,  none  had 
much  cause,  in  this  particular,  to  triumph  in  their  own  superio- 
rity. *  Les  codes  ruraux  de  toutes  les  nations  sont  infectes  de 
loix,  d'ordonnances,  de  reglemens,  diriges  vers  l'amelioration  de 
l'agriculture,  et  tres  contraires  a  sa  prosperite. '  Talking  of  the 
propensity  to  accumulate  law  upon  law,  and  of  the  ignorance 
*  qu'il  etoit  plus  necessaire  d'abroger,  que  d'etablir  ;  he  thinks 
it  necessary,  not  only  to  ascribe  the  same  errors  to  all  other  na- 
tions, the  most  as  weil  as  the  least  enlightened,  but  to  trace  them 
to  that  beloved  storehouse  of  things,  both  clean  and  unclean — 
a  respect  for  antiquity.  *  Que^>  '  ne  cries,  *  est  le  peuple  de 
la  terre,  quelque  ignore  qu'il  puisse  etre,  qui  n'est  pas  tombe 
dans  cette  erreur,  fille  d'un  prejuge  excusable,  provenant  du  re- 
spect pour  l'antiquite  ? ' 

The  first,  which  he  examines,  of  the  grand  abuses  created  or 
supported  by  the  laws,  is  that  which  is  here  translated  communes. 
The  communes,  or  common  lands  in  Spain,  though  not  entirely 
on  the  same  footing  as  in  England,  yet  bear  a  sufficiently  close 
analogy  to  fall  under  the  same  description.  If  the  operation  of 
individual  interest  is  the  grand  spring  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, nothing  can  be  so  adverse  to  improvement  as  the  tolera- 
tion of  commons.  They  receive,  accordingly,  our  author's  strong- 
est condemnation.  It  is  not,  however,  on  this  point,  that  the 
people  of  England  now  stand  in  need  of  his  instruction.  The 
conviction  that  commons  are,  in  reality,  so  much  soil  in  a  great 
measure  withdrawn  from  utility,  is  so  general,  that  nothing,  ex- 
cept 
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cept  here  and  there  the  interest  of  some  powerful  party,  or  the 
exorbitant  and  pernicious  expense  attending  the  passing  of  an 
act  of  Parliament,  leaves  any  where  a  common  to  disfigure  the 
face  of  the  country.  Joveilanos,  however,  represents  them  as 
still  respected  by  his  countrymen,  and  as  comprehending  *  una 
precicuse  partie  des  terres  cuhivibles  de  l'Espagne.  ' 

There  is  another  nuisance  of  the  same  kind  in  Spain,  from 
which  we  are  in  a  great  measure  exempt:  in  this  country  ;  that  is, 
lands  possessed  by  the  municipal  bodies.  These,  too,  being  with- 
drawn from  the  salutary  operation  of  individual  interest,  exhibit 
a  state  of  management  and  utility  resembling  that  which  distin- 
gnishes  common  lands  themselves.  Though  Joveilanos  allows 
that  this  property  is  equally  sacred  and  worthy  of  protection  with 
that  of  individuals,  he  thinks  the  national  good  demands,  that 
those  municipal  bodies,  as  they  show  that  they  cannot  themselves 
turn  their  land  to  advantage,  ihould  be  compelled  to  divide  and 
difpofe  of  it,  either  by  abfolute  transfer,  or  in  the  way  of  perpe- 
tual rent.  He  points  out  a  variety  of  modes  in  which  the  pur- 
chafe-money  might  be  rendered  more  productive  to  the  municipal 
body,  than  the  land  for  which  it  was  obtained  ;  in  the  conilrucr- 
tion,  for  example,  of  bridges ;  in  the  formation  of  roads  and  ca- 
nals ;  and  in  other  works  of  public  utility,  or  even  as  lent  to  the 
ftate. 

He  comes  next  to  an  abufe  ftill  more  general,  and  of  a  full  more 
barbarous  complexion  ;  the  law  by  which  even  individuals  were 
prohibited  from  enclofing  their  grounds  ;  by  which  they  were  ob- 
liged to  remove  the  fences  they  might  have  erected  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  crops  on  the  ground,  when  the  crops  were  with- 
drawn, and  to  leave  the  whole  country  one  great  common,  to  be 
pallured  by  the  flocks  and  herds  of  every  man,  till  feed-time  again 
came  round.  So  wide  was  the  operation  of  this  pernicious  regu- 
lation, and  fo  durable  the  ignorance  and  negligence  on  which  it 
depended,  that  it  was  not  till  the  year  1788  that  even  gardens' 
and  vineyards  were  exempted  from  it. 

This  wretched  law,  the  natural  offspring  of  a  barbarous  period, 
when  cultivation  being  in  its  infancy,  cattle  are  (till  the  principal 
riches  of  the  country,  and  the  farmer  too  unfkilful  to  make  pro- 
vifion  for  the  winter,  has  been  permitted  to  remain,  partly  from 
that  apathy  and  that  inertia  which  belong  to  a  bad  government, 
and  partly  from  the  influence  of  the  Mesta,  another  of  thofe  ab- 
uses expofed  by  Joveilanos,  and  a  fingularity  in  rural  economy. 

The  migrations  of  the   Spanifh   fheep,  which   are   fed   in   the 
mountains  of  Leon   and   the   neighbouring  provinces   during  the 
fummer,  to  the  plains  of  Eftremadura  in  the  winter,  and  back  a- 
gain  when  fummer  return?,  are  fufficientJy  known.     But  the  for- 
mation 
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mation  of  that  fpecies  of  corporate  body,  to  whom  the  privileges 
granted  to  thefe  migrating  flocks,  called  alfo  the  royal  flocks,  be- 
long, we  have  not  found  any  where  explained  but  in  the  work  be- 
fore us.      It  is  a  very  curious  point  of  Spinifh  history. 

f  La  fondation, '  says  the  author,  '  du  troupeau  royal  ne  fut  autre 
chose  dans  le  principe  qu'une  sauvegarde  accordee  par  les  loix  a  cous 
les  troupeaux  du  royaume,  sans  exception.  Et  la  reunion  des  mon- 
tagnards  en  conrraire  n'eut  d'abord  d'autre  but,  que  celui  d'assnrer 
la  jouissance  de  ce  bienfait.  Les  habitans  de  ces  montagnes,  dont 
la  chaine  se  detache  de  Pyrennees  pour  se  repandre  dans  l'interieur 
de  notre  continent,  forces  de  chercher  en  hiver  des  plaines  abritees 
pour  le  paturage  de  leurs  troupeaux,  que  la  neige  chassoit  des  som- 
mets,  sentirent  le  besoin  de  s'unir  entre  eux,  non  pour  obtenir  des 
privileges,  mais  pour  la  garantie  de  cette  protection  que  les  k)ix 
avoient  offertes  a  tout  le  monde,  et  que  les  riches  proprietaires  des 
troupeaux  riverains  commencoient  a  usurper  pour  eux  seuls.  Voila 
Comment  l'histoire  de  notre  agriculture  presente  ces  deux  corps,  de 
montagnards,  et  de  riverains,  dans  un  etat  de  guerre  continuelle, 
dans  laquelle  la  fonction  des  loix  fut,  de  couvrir  de  sa  protection  les 
premiers,  qui,  comme  les  plus  foibles,  en  avoient  le  plus  besoin. 
C'est  de  ces  principes  que  nacquit  la  Mesta  et  ses  privileges.  L'ara- 
bition  de  les  partager  amena  ensuite  cette  fameuse  coalition,  et  cette 
ligue  solemnelle,  qui  in  1556  reunit  en  un  seul  corps  les  montagn- 
ards et  les  riverains.  Cette  ligue  inegale,  desavantageuse  aux  pre- 
miers, qui  allerent  toujours  en  declinant,  tandis  que  la  faveur  et  les 
moyens  des  seconds  augmentoit  de  jour  en  jour,  devint  bien  funeste 
a  la  cause  publique,  parceque  elle  combina  la  richesse  et  le  credit 
des  riverains,  avec  l'industrie  et  la  multitude  des  montagnards ;  et 
produisit  enfin  un  corps  de  bergers,  si  enormement  puissant  qu'a 
force  de  sophismes  et  de  reclamations,  non  seulement  il  parvint  a  ex- 
ercer  le  monopole  de  toutes  les  herbes  de  la  presqu'ile,  mais  il  reus- 
sit  encore  a  convertir  en  paturages  les  meillcures  terres  de  labour,  au 
grand  detriment  des  troupeaux  fixes,  de  Pagriculture,  et  de  la  popu- 
lation des  campagnes.  ' 

The  mifchiefs  arifing  from  converting  the  whole  country,  dur- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  into  common  land,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  migrating  fheep,  from  fixing  the  price  of  provender 
for  them  on  the  road,  and  from  the  other  privileges  which  the 
Mesta  were  enabled  to  engrofs,  can  be  too  eafily  conceived  by 
the  people  of  this  country,  to  render  it  in  any  degree  ufeful  for  us 
to  follow  minutely  the  criticifms  of  Jovellanos.  He  mention?, 
however,  one  effect  of  this  inftitution,  namely,  an  aggravation  of 
the  inequality  of  fortunes,  which  would  not  have  naturally  been, 
conceived  by  a  ffcranger,  and  which  our  author  laments  with  an 
emphafis,  little  to  have  been  expected  in  a  Spaniard,  a  man  of 
rank  and  power,  and  a  lawyer. 

*.  Un  autre  abus,  '  says  he,  '  plus  grave,  plus  urgent  a  reprimer, 

plus 
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plus  pernicieux  al'agriculture,  appelle  actuellement  la  supreme  atten- 
tion du  Conseil.  On  ne  verroit  pas  regner  parmi  nous  tant  d'em- 
pressement  a  se  trouver  dans  la  confraine  de  ia  Jlfesta,  si  nos  loix,  en 
iacilitant  d'un  cote  l'accumulation  de  la  richesse  entre  les  mains  d'un 
petit  nombre  d'individus  puissans,  n'autorisoient  en  meme  temps 
d'un  autre  cote  l'accumulation  de  la  richesse  territoriale  en  faveur 
de  ces  memes  compagnies  et  de  ces  memes  personnes  ;  eloignant 
airisi  de  plus  en  plus  l'interet  individual  de  l'economie  des  troupeaur 
et  de  l'agriculture,  elies  detournent  aussi  les  fonds  et  l'industrie  de 
la  nation,  qui  devroient  les  animer.  La  Societe,  apres  avoir  exami- 
ner ce  nouyeau  mal  a  la  lumiere  de  ses  principes,  presente  au  Con- 
seil ses  nombreuses  consequences  comme  un  effet  de  l'inegalite  avec 
laquelle  les  loix  ont  distribue  leur  protection.  ' 

The  reflections  which  he  immediately  lubjoins,  difcover  a  high 
degree  of  knowledge,  joined  to  the  nobleft  fentiments  of  humani- 
ty. How  rare  is  it  to  find,  in  any  country,  a  man  who  has  been 
fubjedr.  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  fcramble  for  place  and 
power,  from  whole  lips,  or  whofe  pen,  reHcdrions  of  the  follow- 
ing nature  may  be  expected  to  flow  ! 

*  Comme  il  est  impossible,  '  he  adds,  *  de  favoriser  l'interet  indi- 
viduel,  en  lui  accordant  le  droit  d'aspirer  a  la  propriety  territoriale, 
sans  favoriser  en  m£me  temps  l'accumulation  de  cette  richesse,  il  est 
egalement  impossible  de  suppdser  cette  accumulation  sans  reconnoi- 
tre cette  inegalite  de  fortune,  qui  fonde  et  qui  constitue  la  veritable 
origine  de  tant  de  vices  et  de  tant  de  maux  qui  afHigent  les  corps 
politiques. 

'  Dans  ce  sens,  on  ne  sauroit  nier,  que  l'accumulation  de  la  ri- 
chesse est  un  mal,  mais  outre  que  e'est  un  mal  necessaire,  le  remede 
n'en  est  pas  bien  eloigne.  Quand  tout  citoyen  pent  aspirer  a  la  ri- 
chesse, les  vicissitudes  naturelles  de  la  fortune  la  font  passer  rapide- 
ment  des  unes  aux  autres  :  par  consequent  elle  ne  pent  jamais  etre 
immense,  ni  en  quantite  ni  en  durce,  pour  aucun  individu.  La 
roeme  tendance  qui  entraine  tout  le  monde  vers  cet  objet,  en  multi- 
pliant  les  efforts  multiplie  les  obstacles :  et  si,  dans  les  progres  natu- 
rels  de  la  liberie  d'accumuler  les  distributions  de  la  richesse,  elle  s'e- 
loigne  du  niveau  de  l'egalite,  elle  devient  du  moins  pour  tous  le 
prix  de  l'industrie,  et  le  chatiment  de  la  paresse. 

4  D'un  autre  cote,  l'egalite  des  droits  assure  des  effets  salutaires. 
G'est  elle,  qui  met  les  differentes  classes  de  l'etat  dans  une  depen- 
dance  mu'cuelle  et  reciproque.  C'est  elle,  qui  les  unit  avec  le  liea 
puissant  de  l'interet  mutuel.  C'est  cette  gradation  qui  appelle  les 
moindres  citoyens  a  la  'richesse  et  aux  honneurs.  C'est  elle,  qui  e- 
reille  et  qui  excite  l'interet  personel,  qui  anime  son  action,  avec 
d'autant-plus  de  force,  que  l'egalite  des  droits  fait  partager  a  tous 
i'esperance  du  succes. — Ce  ne  sont  done  pas  ces  loix  qui  occuperont 
inutilement  l'attention  de  la  Societe.  ' 

We  come  now  to  an  obitacJe  railed  by  the  laws,  which  Jovella- 

nos 
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nos  fignalizes  as  one  of  the  molt  powerful  in  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture,  and  in  which  we  ourfelves  are  equally  con- 
cerned with  the  people  of  Spain.  The  circumftance  to  which  we 
allude,  is  the  perpetuity  of  inheritance,  without  the  power  of  a- 
lienation,  in  landed  property,  which  the  laws  fancTion  in  behalf 
either  of  particular  families,  or  of  particular  bodies.  There  are 
various  ways  in  which  the  land  was  locked  up  from  fubdivifion 
and  from  circulation  in  Spain  ;  all  of  them  partaking,  more  or 
lefs  completely,  of  the  nature  of  our  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
entail.  Into  the  diftinclions  of  thefe  we  need  not  enter.  It  fuits 
our  purpofe"  better,  to  confider  the  relations  which  are  common  to 
them  all. 

Of  the  evils  which  fpring  from  thefe  regulations  refpectiwg 
landed  property,  the  genuine  offspring  of  a  barbarous  and  fhort- 
ilghted  age,  that  which  is  firit  (elected  by  jovellanos  for  denuncia- 
tion, and  which  he  regards  as  of  principal  malignity,  is  the  en- 
hancement of  the  price  of  land. 

*  Les  terres, '  says  he,  '  sont  montees  en  Espagne  a  un  prix  scanda- 
leux.  Ce  prix  est  un  etiet  de  leur  rarete  dans  le  commerce,  et  cette 
rarete  derive  principalement  de  l'enorme  quantite  de  possessions  ter- 
ritoriales,  qui  est  tombee  en  main  morte.  Voila  tout  autant  de  veii- 
tts  de  fait,  qui  n'ont  pas  besoin  de  demonstration,  et  il  ne  reste  plus, 
qu'  a  presenter  son  influence  sur  l'agriculture.  ' 

On  this  subject  he  appeals  to  the  experience  presented  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  There  the  facility  with  which  land 
may  be  acquired  attracts  capital  to  agriculture.  In  Spain,  and  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  where  land  is  accumulated  in  a 
few  hands,  and  is  raised,  by  excluding  so  much  of  it  from  circula- 
tion, to  an  enormous  price,  capital  is  banished  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ground.  What  a  picture  does  he  draw  of  the  situation 
of  Spain,  under  the  baneful  operation  of  this  monopoly  of  her  soil  i 

*  Ce  ne  sont  point  ici, '  says  he,  '  des  exagerations  de  zele.  Ce 
sdnt  les  consequences  affligeantes.  mais  certaines,  d'un  systeme  des- 
tructeur,  dont  le  Conseil  reconnoitra  l'effet,  en  jettant  seulement  un 
regard  sur  nos  provinces.  Quelle  est  celle,  ou  la  majeure  partie  de 
la  propriete  territoriale  n'est  pas  tombe  en  main  moite  ?  Quelle  est 
ceile,  ou  le  prix  des  terres  ne  s'est-  point  eleve  a  un  taux  si  enorme 
qu'elles  rendent  a  peine  un  demi  pour  cent  ?  Quelle  est  celle,  ou  les 
baux  n'ont  point  monte  a  un  prix  scandaleux  ?  Quelle  est  ceile,  ou 
les  heritages  ne  sont  point  ouverts,  sans  population,  sans  arbres,  sans 
arrosages,  et  sans  aucune  espece  d'amehoration  ?  Quelle  est  celle, 
ou  l'agriculture  n'est  pas  abandonnte  a  des  colons  pauvres  et  igno- 
rans  ?  Quelle  est  celle  enfin,  ou  le  numeraire  ne  fuit  pas  les  cam- 
pagnes,  pour  chercher  d'autres  emplois  plus  lucratifs  \ ' 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  ia  a  country  where  capital  over- 
flows, as  in  England,  the  expedient  of  leases,  if  wisely  regulated, 
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may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  supply  to  agriculture  the  means 
which  are  driven  from  it  by  primogenitureship  and  entails.  It 
becomes  in  this  manner  again  subdivided  into  portions  which  indi- 
vidual attention  is  competent  to  embrace.  The  magnitude  of  the 
produce  is  not  such  as  to  smother  the  feeling  of  individual  interest 
in  the  minute  improvements  which  the  progress  of  any  art  requires  ; 
and  if  fair  and  ample  security  is  provided  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
produce  during  a  sufficient  number  of  years,  adequate  motives 
are  afforded  for  considerable  exertions,  and  the  application  of  con- 
siderable capita!,  to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 

The  efficacy  of  these  motives  is  witnessed,  to  no  small  extent,  in 
England,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  Scotland,  where  the  te- 
nure of  the  farmer  is  in  general  on  a  much  better  foundation. 
But  how  feeble,  in  all  cases,  must  be  the  motives  for  exertion  and 
expense,  to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  where  a 
man  daily  regards  it  as  the  property  of  another,  and  reflects,  that 
the  produce  only  of  a  few  years  must  be  the  sole  reward  of  his 
labours  and  risk,  while  the  permanent  benefit  departs  from  him  to 
a  Stranger  !  How  feeble,  even  in  their  most  perfect  form,  the  mo- 
tives of  this  man,  to  the  motives  of  him  who  regards  the  soil  he 
is  improving  as  his  own,  and  considers,  that  the  benefit  of  his 
exertions  may  redound  to  his  latest  posterity  !  "What  other  cause 
san  be  assigned  for  the  small  progress  which  England  has  made 
in  agriculture,  compared  with  that  which  she  has  made  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce  ?  What  other  cause  can  be  assigned, 
why,  supplying  half  the  world  with  manufactures,  she  supplies 
not  herself  with  bread  ?  What  other  cause  can  be  assigned,  why 
every  branch  of  her  mercantile  establishment,  gigantic  as  it  is, 
overflows  with  capital,  while  capital  cannot  be  found  to  cultivate 
the  waste  lands  which  disfigure  so  many  of  her  provinces  ?  Our 
own  empire  supplies  us  with  a  most  remarkable  fact,  in  confirma- 
tion of  these  inferences.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  enabled  to  draw  such 
masses  of  capital  from  commerce  itself  ?  And  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  the  cultivator  there  exhibits  an  intensity  of  zeal  and  ex- 
ertion so  much  beyond  what  is  witnessed  in  Europe  ?  The  only 
answer  is,  that  the  cultivator  there  is  at  once  the  cultivator  and 
the  owner  of  the  soil ;  every  improvement  which  he  makes  is  ex- 
clusively his  own  ;  he  is  enabled  to  borrow  capital  by  giving  se- 
curity upon  his  estate  ;  and  the  rapid  circulation  of  estates  from 
hand  to  hand,  enlivens  his  activity,  and  accommodates  him  in 
every  change  of  circumstances.  Entirely  similar  is  the  operation 
of  similar  causes  in  the  United  States  of  America  ;  nor  can  it  rea- 
sonably be  doubted,  that  similar  effects  would  flow  from  them  in 
Europe. 
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In  touching,  however,  upon  the  monopoly  of  the  soil,  the  most 
baneful  of  all  monopolies,  established  to  so  destructive  an  extent  i-n 
Spain,  Jovellanos  was  aware  that  he  was  treading  upon  tender 
ground.  The  church,  in  particular,  whose  jealousies  are  so  easi- 
ly awakened,  and  in  whose  hands  so  great  a  portion  of  the  soil  of 
Spain  was  inalienably  locked,  he  endeavours  to  induce,  by  many 
soothing  persuasions,  to  submit,  as  far  as  her  concern  in  the  mo- 
nopoly extended,  to  some  gentle  relaxations.  One  argument  in 
favour  of  the  established  policy  was,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  order  of  nobility.  This  it  seems  was  a  point, 
in  Spain,  more  sacred  than  that  of  the  church  itself.  According- 
ly, Jovellanos  by  no  means  takes  upon  him  to  advance  a  word  to- 
wards impairing  the  monopoly  of  the  soil,  as  far  as  the  nobility 
themselves  could  be  supposed  to  think  it  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  order.  With  many  expressions  of  profound  re- 
spect, he  only  ventures  to  insinuate,  that  if  the  law  of  primoge- 
niture and  entails  be  adverse  to  agriculture,  though  it  be  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the  nobility,  it  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  nobility  ;  but  that  landed  property,  in  all  hands 
that  are  not  noble,  should  be  restored  to  the  natural  principles  of 
subdivision  and  circulation. 

But  it  was  not  merely  by  bad  laws  respecting  the  property  of 
the  soil  that  Jovellanos  found  agriculture  retarded  in  Spain :  the 
laws  respecting  the  property  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  were  no  less 
barbarous,  and  no  less  fatal  in  their  operation.  By  this  he  means, 
distinctively  the  property  of  the  farmer,  of  which  he  speaks  in 
the  following  enlightened  terms. 

'  Les  fruits  de  la  terre  etant  le  produit  immediat  du  travails  et 
formant  l'unique  propriete  du  colon,  cette  propriete  sacree  est  d'au- 
tant  plus  digne  de  protection  aux  yeux  de  la  loi,  que  d'une  part  elle 
represente  ta  subsi stance  de  la  plus  grande  et  de  la  plus  pvecieuse 
partie  des  individus  de  l'etat ;  tandis  que  d'un  autre  cote  elle  consti^ 
tue  l'unique  recompense  de  leur  sueur  et  de  leurs  fatigues.  Persorine 
ne  la  doit  a  la  fortune,  ni  au  hasard  de  la  naissance  ;  chacun  la  tire 
immediatement  de  son  genie  et  de  son  application.  Elle  est  en 
autre  ttes-incertaine  et  tres-precaire,  parcequ'elle  depend  en  grande 
partie  de  l'influence  du  climat,  et  des  variations  de  l'atmosphere.  H 
est  done  certain,  qu'elle  reunit  en  sa  faveur  tous  les  titres  qui  peu- 
vent  la  rendre  recommendable  a  la  justice  et  a  l'humanite  du  gou^ 
vernement.  Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  le  cultivateur  qui  est  interesse  a 
la  protection  de  cette  propriete,  e'est  egalement  le  proprietaire,  parce 
que  ses  produits  se  divisent  naturellement  entre  le  maitre  et  les  cul- 
tivateurs.  ' 

One  is  pleased  to  find,  amid  these  representations  and  expostu- 
lations of  Jovellanos,  that  even  in  Spain  certain  reforms  had  actually 
Wen  carried  into  effect.     He  congratulates  himself,  for  example, 
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that  amid  «  la  sprie  immense  de  loix,  d'ordonnar.ces  et  de  regle- 
mens,  qui  out  offense  et  restreint  la  libre  disposition  des  produits  de 
la  terre,'  he  has  no  longer  to  complain  of  the  tax  on  grain — now, 
says  he,  banished  for  ever  from  our  police  and  legislation.  <  Mais 
cetle  loi,'  continues  he,  *  une  fois  supprimee,  et  la  taxe  de  grains 
pour  toujours  abolie,  comment  peut-on  laisser  subsister  sur  les 
autres  fruits  de  la  terre  une  taxe  d'autant  plus  pernicieuse,  qu'elle 
n'est  pas  reglee  par  l'equite  et  la  sagesse  du  legislateur,  mais  par 
la  fantaisie  momentanee  des  juges  municipaux  ?  ' — A  tax  upon 
all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  with  the  sole  exception  of  grain,  regu- 
lated, not  by  the  equity  and  wisdom  of  the  legislator,  but  by  the 
momentary  caprice  of  the  municipal  judges,  was  still  a  tolerable 
allowance  of  abuse.  In  fact,  the  municipal  bodies  in  Spain  pos- 
sessed the  same  monopoly  in  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  the 
same  power  of  fixing  their  price,  as  we  lately  had  the  mortifica- 
tion, in  our  account  of  the  performance  of  Mr  Leckie,  to  contem- 
plate, in  the  destructive  hands  of  the  municipal  bodies  of  Sicily. 

One  fact  is  mentioned  by  Jovellanos,  in  demonstration  of  the 
effects  of  these  arbitrary  regulations,  which  alone  speaks  volumes. 
It  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  natural  attendants  on  a  very  im- 
perfect state  of  agriculture,  such  as  that  of  Spain,  to  afford  cer- 
tain articles  in  extraordinary  abundance,  and,  by  necessary  con- 
sequence, extraordinarily  cheap.  Of  these,  poultry,  which  dur- 
ing that  state  of  agriculture  forms  part  of  the  family  of  the  poor- 
est man,  and  finds  the  greatest  part  of  its  food  independently  of 
expense,  constitutes  a  remarkable  instance.  It  is  therefore  won- 
derful to  learn,  that  the  city  of  Madrid  is  actually  supplied  with 
eggs  from  France  !  Hear  Jovellanos  himself  on  the  causes  of  this 
characteristic  and  melancholy  circumstance. 

'  C'est  a  ces  reglemens '  (the  wretched  powers  entrusted  to  the 
provincial  magistrates)  '  qu'on  doit  attribuer  en  grande  partie  la 
disette  de  certains  articles  de  production  facile,  et  de  consommation 
ordinaire.  Le  paysan  ne  trouvant  aucun  benefice  a  les  vendre  a  urf 
prix  ordinaire,  et  eloigne  des  marches  par  les  vexations  qu'il  y  ren- 
contre, prend  le  parti  de  ne  plus  les  cultiver.  Deux  ou  trois  exemples 
suffisent  pour  Ten  degouter  a  jamais,  et  pour  fixer  les  objets  de  la 
sulture  et  de  l'economie  d'une  province  entiere.  Qui  pourra  assigner 
une  autre  cause  \  la  honteuse  necessite  ou  nous  avons  ete  pendant 
quelque  terns  de  faire  venir  le6  ceufs  de  France,  pour  l'approvisionne- 
ment  de  la  ville  de  Madrid  ? ' 

Omitting,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do,  the  numerous  and  import- 
ant details  of  our  author  on  the  restraints  and  oppressions  to  which 
the  cultivator  in  Spain  is  exposed,  who  is  even  deprived  of  the 
freedom  of  trade  from  province  to  province  within  his  own  coun- 
try, we  cannot  forbear  adverting  to  a  few  of  the  observations,  in 
the  work  before  us,  on  the  mischiefs  inflicted  on  agriculture  by 
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the  taxes  on  Spain.  We  shall  not  stop  to  consider  the  author's 
demonstrations  and  remonstrances  relative  to  the  shameful  ine- 
qualities in  the  system  of  Spanish  taxation,  by  which  the  higher 
classes,  among  whom  the  nobility  and  clergy,  as  usual,  and  as 
we  could  not  but  have  expected,  stand  principally  distinguished, 
have  their  shoulders  eased  of  the  burden,  by  shifting  the  greater 
part  of  it  to  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  husbandman.  The  picture, 
however,  which  Jovellanos  draws  of  the  direct  oppressions  to 
which  the  owners  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  are  exposed,  is  too 
remarkable,  and  too  full  of  instruction,  not  to  be  presented,  in  part, 
to  the  consideration  of  our  countrymen. 

1  Quatriemement, '  says  he,  '  il  est  aise  de  voir  jusqu'a  quel  point 
l'influence  des  impositions  provinciales  doit  etre  nuisibie  a  l'agricul- 
ture  par  Pextension  avec  laquelle  elles  embrassent  tous  les  produits. 
Les  principales,  et  les  plus  precieuses,  cemme  l'huile,  le  vin,  et  la 
viande,  sont  assujetties  aux  millions,  tandis  que  Valcavale,  atteint 
jusqu'aux  plus  minutieuses,  telles  que  les  fruits,  les  legumes,  le  jar- 
dhvuge  et  la  volaille.  Qu'on  juge  de  l'effct  de  ce  mode  d'imposition, 
par  la  repetition  avec  laquelle  les  produits  de  la  terre  se  trouvent  suc<- 
cessivement  greves  directment  ou  indirectment.  Les  troupeaux,  par 
exemple,  payent  sur  la  pature  dans  les  loyers  des  prairies,  auquel  on 
n'a  donne  le  nom  de  vente  des  herbes  que  pour  l'assujettir  a  l'alcar 
vale.  Le  betail  pave  ensuite  une  nouvelle  contribution,  a  chaqse 
vente  et  revente,  dans  les  foires  et  marches,  et  la  viande  paye  en« 
core  lors  qu'elle  est  vendue  pour  la  consommation.  De  maniere  que 
ces  impots,  suisissant  les  produits  de  la  terre  au  moment  de  leur 
naissance,  les  poursuivent  et  les  atteignent  dans  toute  leur  circula- 
tion, sans  jamais  perdre  de  vue  ni  laclier  leur  proie,  jusqu'au  der- 
nier instant  de  son  existence. ? 

After  a  variety  of  observations  on  the  particular  abuses  which 
he  selects  as  specimens  of  that  corrupt  system  he  wanted  to  re- 
form, he  sums  up  his  conclusions  on  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
taxes,  in  the  following  terms. 

'  Sans  compter  done  ce  que  content  a  1'etat,  et  par  consequent  a 
ces  membres,  les  innombrables  legions  d'administrateurs,  de  visiteurSj 
de  sergents,  de  gardes,  qu'exige  le  recouvrement  des  impositions 
provinciales  ;  sans  compter  le  trouble,  et  l'inquietude  continnelle 
dans  lequel  elles  entretiennent  le  cultivateur,  qui  peut  ni  fuire  un  pas 
ni  s'arreter  sans  etre  environne  des  commis  et  de  satellites  ;  sans 
compter  les  vexations  qui  derivent  de  l'odieuse  police  des  registres, 
visites,  guides,  taxes,  et  autres  formalites  ;  sans  compter  1'cppression 
du  citoyen,  avili  par  les  denonciations,  procedures,  arrestations,  de- 
tentions, aux  quelles  donnent  lieu  la  plus  petite  et  quelquefois  la  plus 
innocente  fraude ;  enfin,  sans  compter  tout  ce  que  la  liberte  du  com- 
merce et  la  circulation  interieure  souffre  d'un  systeme  si  errone,  ce 
que  nous  venous  de  dire  suffit  pour  dementrer,  que  nos  loix  fiscales, 
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examinees  dans  leur  rapport  avec  l'agriculture,  presentent  un  des  ob- 
stacles le  plus  puissant  a  l'interet  de  ses  agents,  et  par  consequent  a 
sa  prosperite. ' 

2.  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  important  instructions  which  Jo- 
vellanos offered  to  his  countrymen,  or  to  their  government,  respect- 
ing the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  by  bad 
laws  and  political  institutions.  The  obstacles  arising  from  wrong 
opinions,  is  the  second  class  he  takes  into  consideration.  In  re- 
gard to  so  much  of  the  mass  of  these  as  are  entertained  by 
the  government,  the  second  class  of  the  obstructions  of  agri- 
culture coincides  with  the  first  ;  since,  to  the  wrong  opinions 
of  this  small,  but  effective  body,  bad  laws  and  bad  political 
institutions  are  to  be  traced.  One  opinion,  however,  of  very- 
extensive  influence  in  most,  if  not  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
is  common  both  to  governors  and  people, — that  in  the  work  of  en- 
riching a  nation,  commerce  is  far  more  efficacious  than  agricul- 
ture. This  opinion,  the  groundwork  of  what  Dr  Smith  deno- 
minates the  mercantile  system,  which  long  guided,  and  still,  in 
many  important  points,  guides  the  economical  policy  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  of  Great  Britain  among  the  rest, — Jovellanos 
traces  (and  probably,  in  its  origin,  with  justice)  to  the  mania  of 
imitation  caught  from  the  flourishing  republics  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many in  the  middle  ages.  '  The  Spaniards,  however,  have  not  rea- 
soned upon  it  exactly  as  the  politicians  of  this  country  have  done. 
Tor  example,  they  prohibit  the  exportation  of  the  raw  produce  of 
the  soil,  and  encourage  the  importation ;  and  even  Jovellanos 
himself  thinks  them  right  in  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn. 
The  British  legislators,  on  the  other  hand,  grant  a  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  corn,  and  impose  a  duty  on  the  importation  always, 
at  least  unless  when  the  price  is  very  high.  The  wise  proceed- 
ing would  probably  be,  in  regard  either  to  Britain  or  Spain,  to  let 
the  nation  export,  when  it  found  it  for  its  interest  to  export ;  and 
to  import,  when  it  found  it  for  its  interest  to  import ;  and  to 
trust  to  it  as  being  the  best  judge  of  its  own  interest,  in  this,  as  in 
all  similar  cases.  The  subject  is  too  extensive  for  us  to  enter  up- 
on any  controverted  ground  ;  but  this  being  one  of  the  few  cases 
in  which  we  have  found  our  author  involved  in  an  erroneous  train 
of  thought,  it  was  necessary  thus  far  to  mark  our  dissent  from  it. 

The  wrong  opinions,  however,  belonging  to  the  more  immediate 
agents  of  agriculture,  form  the  principal  source  of  the  class  of  er- 
rors which  our  author  is  now  considering.  His  disquisition  on  this 
subject  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  that  has  presented  itself  to  our 
notice.  Ignorance  is  the  fruitful  mother  to  whom  he  traces,  as  her 
legitimate  progeny,  all  the  evils  which  fall  to  be  considered  under 
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this  head;  and  which  are  neither  few  nor  small.  Where,  He  asks—- • 
in  what  country  has  not  agriculture  remained  in  improvement 
behind  the  other  great  branches  of  arr  ?  The  reason  is,  that  it  is 
an  art  more  difficult  to  be  carried  on,  without  certain  portions  of 
knowledge  and  lirlderstandirig',  than  those  which  admit  of  greater1 
subdivision  and  simplicity  ;  for,  as  Jovellauos  very  justly  observes, 
'  l'agriculture  est  bien  moius  un  art,  qu'uue  admirable  reunion 
*  de  plusieurs  arts  tics  dlstihgues.  '  He  remarks,  accordingly, 
— what  is  so  worthy  of  remark  everywhere  else,  as  well  as  in 
Spain,  though  it  has  hitherto  attracted  anywhere  so  little  of  the 
attention  which  it  deserves^ — how  formidable,  and  frequently  how 
effectual  a  resistance  is  presented  to  the  improver  in  agriculture, 
by  the  blind  prejudices  and  coarse  indocility  of  the  labouring  hus- 
bandman ;  who,  from  ignorance,  and  from  mental  inaction,  is 
wedded  to  the  practices  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  and. 
can  accommodate  neither  his  hand  nor  his  mind  to  any  process 
that  is  new.  Whoever  bestows  due  attention  on  the  variety  of 
operations  in  which  the  most  ordinary  agent  in  the  business  of  a- 
griculture  must  be  employed,  and  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge 
which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  possess,  will  easily  see,  that  to 
render  him  a  proper  instrument  in  an  actively  improving,  and  by 
consequence  a  changing  agriculture,  his  mind  must  be  rendered 
alert  and  pliant  by  education,  sufficiently  enlightened  to  believe 
that  improvements  may  be  made,  and  to  think  that  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  him  to  second  the  wishes  of  the  improver.  In  what  a 
favourable  situation  for  progress  in  agriculture  would  that  country 
be  placed,  which  should  possess  a  peasantry  thus  qualified  and 
disposed, — -where  the  principal  instrument,  the  principal  machine 
of  the  art,  was  of  so  admirable  a  temper  and  mould, — it  is  surely 
unnecessary  to  explain  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  every  man,  by 
whom  any  striking  improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  at- 
tempted, bears  loud  and  voluntary  testimony  to  the  difficulties  he 
experience',  partly  from  the  aversion,  and  partly  from  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  agents  he  had  to  employ. 

Jovelianos  is  of  opinion,  that  one  of  the  best  expedients  for 
transmitting  knowledge  to  the  labourers  in  the  soil,  is  to  commu- 
nicate it  first  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  He  marks,  with  pro- 
found indignation  and  contempt,  the  existing  state  of  education 
in  Spain. 

*  Quel  abandon  deplorable, '  he  cries,  '  dans  notre  systeme  de- 
struction publique.  II  semble  que  naus  avons  pris  a  tache  de  ne- 
gliger  les  objets  d'instructions  utiles  et  de  multiplier  les  instituts  des 
connoissances  inutiles  ....  Les  sciences  ont  cesse  d'etre  pour  ncus  un 
rnoyen  de  chercher  la  verite,  et  sont  devenu  une  ressource  pour 
trouver  de  quoi  vivre.  Le  nombre  des  etudiaas  s'est  accru  avec 
IMmperfecuon  des  etudes  :   et  de  meme  one  ces  insectes  qui,  naissant 
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de  la  putrefaction,  servent  a  la  propager,  les  theologiens  scholas- 
tiques,  juristes,  casuistes,  et  tous  les  mauvais  professeurs  des  facultcs 
intellectuelles,  envelopperent  dans  leur  corruption  les  principes,  le 
p,out,  et  jusqu'au  souvenir  des  sciences  utiles.' 

For  explaining  what  he  considered  necessary  to  be  done  to- 
wards imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  useful  and  experimental 
sciences  to  the  class  of  owners  of  the  soil,  he  returns  again  and 
again  to  the  incurable  vices  of  the  system  of  education,  which 
had  been  set  up  in  the  ages  of  darkness,  and  transmitted,  by 
means  of  the  obstinate  resistance  to  change  in  the  agents  employ- 
ed, with  little  or  no  improvement  to  the  present  day. 

'  La  Societe, '  says  he,  '  ne  proposera  pas  d'aggreger  cette  espece 
d'enseignement  au  plan  dc  nos  universites  ;  tant  qu'elles  seront  en- 
core ce  quelles  sont,  et  cc  quelles  ont  toujours  etc  jusqu'a  present, 
tant  qu'elles  seront  dominees  par  Tesprit  scholastique,  jamais  les 
sciences  experimentales  ne  pourront  germer  aupres  d'elles.  Des  ob- 
jets  distincts,  un  caractere  different,  une  autre  methode,  et  un  esprit 
oppose  animent  les  lines  et  les  autres,  les  separent,  et  les  rendent  in- 
compatibles  entre  elles.  Une  longue  et  triste  experience  a  confirme 
cette  veriie. '  He  even  proceeds  so  far  as  to  say,  that  to  found  a 
system  of  education  any  thing  like  complete,  ('  ce  point,  '  he  ob- 
serves, '  si  digne  de  nos  desirs)  il  faudra  clebuter  par  un  renverse- 
ment  total  de  la  ibrrne  et  du  systeme  actuel  de  nos  ecoles  generales. ' 

After  a  variety  of  details,  into  which  we  are  sorry  that  we  can- 
not enter,  respecting  the  plan  for  instructing  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  he  comes  to  the  highly  important  case  of  the  labourers. 
On  this  point,  unfortunately,  the  numbers  among  ourselves  are 
not  few  who  have  much  to  learn  from  the  Spanish  statesman. 

'  Le  second  moyen, '  says  he,  •  de  rapprocher  la  science  de  Pin- 
teret,  consiste  dans  l'instruction  des  laboureurs.  Ce  seroit  une  chose 
ridicule,  que  de  vouloir  les  assujettir  a  l'etude  des  sciences  ;  mais  il 
est  tres-raisonable  de  chercher  a  les  mettre  a  meme  de  profiter  de 
leurs  resultats ;  ct  voila  a  quoi  se  reduit  notre  desir.  L'entreprise 
est  grande  par  son  cbjet,  mais  simple  et  facile  dans  ses  moyens  ;  il 
ne  s'agit  que  de  diminuer  1'ignorance  des  laboureurs,  ou  pour  mieux 
dire  de  multiplier,  et  de  perfectionner  les  organes  de  leur  entende- 
naent. ' 

It  is  objected,  however,  by  those  who  have  unfortunately  taken 
up  prejudices  against  the  people,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  use- 
ful knowledge  descend  to  them.  Jovelianos  leaves  not  this  mis- 
apprehension without  its  answer. 

'  Quand, '  says  he,  '  les  proprietaires  possederont  les  sciences  n- 
tiles,  ne  doit-on  pas  esperer  que  leur  interet,  peut-ctre  meme  leur  va- 
iilte,  les  engagera  3.  fairc  des  essais  dans  leurs  terres,  et  a  appliquer 
a  leur  culture  les  connoissances  dues  a  leur  etude,  les  nouvelles  de- 
couvertes,  et  les  nouvelles  methodes  adoptees  dans  les  autres  pays  I 
Et  quand  ils  l'auront  fait  avec  fruit,  ne  detra-t-on  pas  esperer  egale- 
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ment ;  que  leurs  conseils  et  leur  cxemple  persuaderont  leurs  fermiers, 
et  les  feront  participer  a  leurs  ameliorations  ? 

'  On  suppose  que  le  laboureur  est  esclave  des  prejuges,  qu'il  a 
recus  par  tradition,  et  il  l'est  sans  doute,  parcequ'il  ne  peut  ceder  a 
d'autres  legons  qu'a  celles  qui  lui  entrent  par  les  yeux ;  mais  par  la 
xneme  raison  n'est  il  pas  plus  docile  a  cette  espece  de  combinaison  qui 
anime  et  augmente  son  interet  ?  L'orgueil  des  savans  lui  refuse  jus- 
qu'a  cette  docilite;  mais  qu'on  fasse  attention  ua  moment  a  la  grande 
masse  des  connoissances,  que  l'agriculture  a  reunie,  meme  dans  la 
portion  la  plus  stupide  de  ses  agens  ;  et  on  reconnoitra  tout  ce  que 
doit  dans  tous  les  pays  l'agriculture  a  la  docilite  des  laboureurs.  ' 
.  He  brings  to  the  support  of  the  same  interesting  proposition, 
truths  of  a  still  more  general  nature. 

'  II  est  impossible,  *  he  says,  '  qu'une  nation  possede  les  sciences 
dans  un  certain  degre  d'etendue,  sans  qu'une  partie  de  leurs  lumieres 
se  repande  jusqu'a  la  plus  basse  classe  du  peuple  ;  parceque,  s'il 
est  permis  de  s'exprimer  ainsi,  le  fluide  de  la  science  se  repand  d'une 
classe  a  l'autre,  et  se  simplifiant,  se  divisant  toujours  d'avantage  dans 
son  cours,  s'accommode  enfin  a  l'intelligence  des  csprits  les  plus  sim- 
ples et  les  plus  rebelles.  Par  ce  moyen,  le  laboureur  et  Partisan, 
sans  penetrer  le  jargon  mysterieux  du  chimiste,  dans  Panalyse  des 
marncs,  ni  le  raisonnement  du  naturaliste  dans  la  recherche  hardie 
du  terns  et  des  moyens  de  leur  formation,  connoissent  lenrutilite  pour 
l'amelioration  des  terres  et  le  degraissement  des  draps.  C'est  a  dire 
qu'ils  connoissent  tout  ce  que  la  science  a  enseigne  d' utile  sur  les 
marnes. ' 

When  he  comes  to  consider  the  degree  of  positive  instruction, 
not  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  people— for  they  ought  to  re- 
ceive as  much  possible — but  which  can  be  given  to  them,  with- 
out sacrificing  other  objects  of  still  more  imperious  necessity,  he 
says, 

'  La  Societe  ne  sollicite  pour  eux,  que  la  connoissan-ce  des  pre- 
mieres lettres,  c'est  a  dire,  qu'ils  sachent  lire,  ecrire,  et  compter. 
Ouel  champ  immense  ces  connoissances  simples  et  sublimes  n'ouvrent- 
etles  pas  a  l'esprit  hurnain  ?  Cette  instruction  si  necessaire  a  tout  in- 
dividu  pour  perfectionner  les  racultes  de  la  raison  et  de  son  arfce,  si 
avantageuse  a  tout  pere  de  famille  pour  conduire  les  affaires  de  la  vie 
civile  et  domestique,  si  importantc  a  tout  gouvernement  pewr  amelioier 
Pesprit  et  le  comr  des  citoyens,  est  cell';  que  la  Societe  reclame,  et 
,qui  suffira  pour  mettre  le  laboureur,  ainsi  que  les  autres  classes  ia- 
borieuses  en  etat  de  concevoir,  non  seulement  les  veritcs  sublimes  de 
la  religion  et  de  la  morale  ;  mais  encore  les  principes  simples  et  clairs 
de  la  physique,  qui  conduiseut  a  la  perfection  des  arts.  Jl  suliira 
.que  les  re&ultats  et  les  decouvertes,  dans  les  sciences  les  plus  compli- 
quees,  soient  depouilles  de  Papparat  ou  du  jargon  scientifique,  et  re- 
dukes  a  des  propositions  claires  et  simples  pour  etre  com;  rises  par 
1'homme  le  plus  grossier,  quand  on  aura  perfectionne  les  ofganes  de 
son  enrendement. 

C  3  '  Que 
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'  Que  Votre  Altesse  (it  is  thus  the  Councils  of  State  are  addressed 
in  Spain)  daigiie  par  consequent  multiplier  par  tout  l'enseignement 
des  premieres  letferes  ;  qu'il  n'y  ait  ni  bourg,  ni  village,  ni  paroisse, 
qui  en  soit  prive  ;  qu'il  n'y  ait  aitcun  individu,  quelque  miserable 
qu'il  soit,  qui  ne  puisse  recevoir  facilement  et  gratuitement  cette  in- 
struction. Quand  la  nation  ne  deyroit  pas  ce  secours  a  tous  ses  rnem- 
bres,  comme  1'acte  le  plus  signale  de  sa  protection,  elle  se  le  devroit 
a.  ellememe,  comme  le  moyen  le  plus  simple  d'augmenter  sa  gloire 
et  sa  puissance.  N'est-ce  pas  en  effet  It-  plus  honteux  temoignage  de 
notre  insouciance,  que  de  voir  dans  l'abandon  et  dans  1'oubli  une 
branche  destruction  si  generale,  et  si  avantageuse,  tandis  que  nous 
pf'otegeohs  avec  tant  d'ardeur  lcs  instituts  des  sciences  partielles,  in- 
utiles,  ou  dangereuses.  ' 

We  are  obliged,  though  reltrctantlyJ,  to  omit  the  expedients 
proposed  by  our  author  for  aecorriplishifi£  th.e  great  objects  here 
proposer!.  And  we  are  not  unwilling  to  love  the  enlightened  and 
philanthropic  reflections  of  tHis  real  philosopher  and  statesman, 
without  any  commentary,  to  the  meditations  of  those  among  us, 
who  are  stiil  as  far  befiind  him  in  knowledge  as  humanity. 

3.  As  to  the  physical  obstacles  which  Spain  presents  to  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  the  observations  of  Jovellanos  are  con- 
fined within  narrow  compass.  Nature,  he  remarks,  has  been  li- 
beral to  Spain  ;  bui  the  inhabitants  have  not  seconded  the  bounty 
of  nature  The  climate  of  Spain  is  in  general  dry.  The  n  '.dect 
of  irrigation  he  therefore  stigmatizes  as  one  of  the  vices  of  the 
peoph: ;  though  he  ^rarita  that  the  difficulties  attending  this  im- 
provement, is  one  of  the  physical  obstai  les  peculiar  to  Spain,  which 
the  husbandman  is  called  upon  to  overcome.  The  different  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  being  extremely  different  in  their  soil,  climate, 
and  by  consequence  in  their  produce — articles,  must  very  fre- 
quently be  raised  in  one  province,  which  are  required  for  the 
supply  of  a  very  distant  province.  This  renders  good  roads, 
navigable  canals,  and  other  channels  of  communication,  pecu- 
liarly necessary  ;  yet  no  country  is  more  wretchedly  provid- 
ed with  them,  Of  physical  obstacles,  there  are  many  in  Spain, 
as  well  as  other  countries,  which,  from  their  magnitude,  or 
from  the  extent  of  their  influence,  it  peculiarly  belongs  to 
government  to  remove.  Jovellanos  remarks,  that  governments 
would  never  want  funds  for  such  useful  purposes,  did  they 
not  waste  so  much  in  ways  that  are  useless,  and  often  in  such  as 
are  pernicious.  Ke  would  like  to  see  established  in  every  coun- 
try a  tuna,  to  be  denominated  the  amelioration  fund,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  aiding,  as  far  as  government  is  competent  to  aid, 
the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  the  other  useful  arts. 

Such  are  the  instructions,  the  censures  and  expostulations, 
which  this  Spanish  philosopher  and  patriot  deemed  fit  a  few  years 
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ago  to  address  to  his  countrymen.  It  has  been  our  principal  ob- 
ject to  exhibit  as  distinct  a  view  as  possible  of  a  work,  presenting 
so  many  claims  to  attention  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  we  have  re- 
strained ourselves  from  those  reflections,  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  topics  introduced  would  otherwise  have  prompted  us  to  in- 
dulge. There  are  a  few  questions,  however,  which  we  are  ir- 
resistibly tempted  to  ask. 

How  many  years,  for  example,  have  gone  by,  since  we  re- 
ceived a  book  of  this  nature  and  utility  from  any  statesman  or 
minister  of  justice  in  our  own  country  ? 

.  Did  Jovellanos  perform  a  more  patriotic  service,  by  exposing 
openly,  and  censuring  the  errors  and  abuses  by  which  his  country 
suffered,  than  he  would  have  done,  had  he,  by  palliations,  by 
sophistry  and  excuses,  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  she 
was  suffering  from  no  errors  and  abuses  ?  And  if  such  a  con- 
duct was  patriotic  in  Spain,  may  it  not  be  so  in  other  countries, 
— in  Great  Britain  for  example  ? 

Whether  there  are  any  errors  and  abuses  in  Great  Britain  of  a 
similar,  or  r  r  any  other  description  ?  or,  whether  there  are  none 
-—and  hence  all  writers  of  the  censorial  character,  like  Jovellanos, 
unnecessary  ? 

Whether  it  were  useful  in  Spain,  that  the  owners  and  culti- 
vators of  the  ground  should  be  well  instructed  ;  but  not  at  all 
useful  in  Great  Britain  ?  Or  whether  Jovellanos  was  entirely 
mistaken, — it  being  useful  in  no  country  ? 

Whether  Jovellanos,  who  censured  the  bad  institutions  of  his 
countrv,  or  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  who  punished  those  who 
censured  them,  was  the  greatest  patriot  ?  'Whether  there  is  any 
other  country,  where  those  who  thus  censure,  and  those  who 
thus  punish,  are  in  situations  analogous  ? 

To  conclude  with  a  reflection  of  a  different  description. — Among 
a  people  subject  to  the  minute  and  incessant  oppression  which  we 
here  perceive  the  peasantry  in  Spain  endured,  could  the  flame  of 
patriotism  catch  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  them  perfect  he- 
roes in  defence  of  the  very  government  under  which  they  had 
suffered  ? — A  valuable  fragment,  from  the  hand  of  the  same  Jc- 
veliinos,  which  Lord  Holland  has  done  us  the  service  to  present 
to  us  in  the  Appendix  (No.  2.)  to  his  Lite  of  Lope  de  Vega,  is 
highly  worthy  of  being  taken  into  the  account,  in  making  up  our 
minds  on  this  question. 
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Art.  III.  Strictures  on  two  Criticizes  in  the  Ediulur^Ji  Review, 
on  the  Subject  of  Methodism  and  Missions ;  with  Remarks  on 
the  Influence  of  Reviews,  in  general,  on  Morals  and  Happiness. 
By  John  Styles.     8vo.     London.      1809. 

Tn  routing  out  a  neft  of  confecrated  coblers,  and  in  bringing  to 
■*•  light  fuch  a  perilous  heap  of  trafn  as  we  were  obliged  to  work 
through,  in  our  articles  upon  the  Methodifts  and  Mifijonaries, 
we  are  generally  conceived  to  have  rendered  an  ufeful  fervice  to 
the  caufe  of  rational  religion.  Every  one,  however,  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  character  of  Methodifm,  mull  have  known 
the  extent  of  the  abufe  and  mifreprefentation  to  which  we  expof- 
ed  ourfelves  in  fuch  a  fervice.  All  this  obloquy,  however,  we 
were  very  willing  to  encounter,  from  our  conviction  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  expofing  and  correcting  the  growing  evil  of  f.maticifm.  In 
fpite  of  all  mifreprefentation,  we  have  ever  been,  and  ever  fhall 
be,  the  fincere  friends  of  fober  and  rational  Chritfianity.  We 
are  quite  ready,  if  any  fur  opportunity  occur,  to  defend  it,  to 
the  beft  of  our  ability,  from  the  tiger*fprrng  of  i:  •  lelity  •,  and 
we  are  quite  determined,  if  we  can  prevent  fuch  an  evil,  that 
it  jOhall  not  be  eaten  up  by  the  nafty  and  numerous  vermin 
of  Methodifm.  For  this  purpofe,  we  (hall  proceed  to  make 
a  few  fhort  remarks  upon  the  facred  and  filly  gentleman  be- 
fore us, — not,  certainly,  becaufe  we  feel  any  fort  cf  anxiety  as 
to  the  efFe£b  of  hio  ftri&ures  on  our  own  credit  or  reputation, 
but  becsufe  his  direct  and  articulate  defence  of  the  principles  and 
practices  which  we  have  condemned,  affords  us  the  faireft  oppor- 
tunity cf  espoilnp,  dill  more  ciearlv,  both  the  extravagance  2nd 
the  danger  of  thefe  poj      .    .   Sraarie's. 

Thefe  very  impudent  people  have  one  riding  canon,  wliich 
pervades  every  thing  they  fay  and  do.  Whoever  is  unfriendly 
to  Methodi  //,  is  an  infidel  and  an  atheist.  This  reafonable  and 
amiable  maxim,  repeated  in  every  form  of  dulnefs,  and  varied 
in  every  attitude  of  malignity,  is  the  fum  and  fubftanee  of  Mr 
Styles'*  pamphlet-.  Whoever  withes  to  refcue  religion  from 
the  hands  oi  didactic  artifans3 — whoever  prefers  a  refpec~tab!e 
clergyman  f  r  his  teacher,  to  a  delirious  mechanic  \ — whoever 
wifhes  to  keep  the  intervals  between  churches  and  lunatic  a- 
fyhims  as  wide  as  poffibl  , — all  fuch  men,  in  the  estimation  of 
Mr  Styles,  are  nothing  better  than  open,  or  concealed  enemies 
of  Chriftianity.  His  catechifm  is  very'  timple.  In  what  hoy  do 
you  navigate  f  By  what  fhoemaker  or  carpenter  are  you  inftru£r.- 
ed  ?  What  miracles  have  you  to  relate  ?  Do  you  think  it  fmful 
fa  reduce  Providence  to  an  alternative?  &c.  &c.  £<c.  Nov/,  if  we 
were  to  content  ourfelves  with  ufing  to  Mr  Styles,  while  he  is 
dealing  about  his  imputations  of  infidelity,  the  uncourtly  language 

which 
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"which  is  fometimes  applied  to  thofe  who  are  little  curious  about 
truth  or  falsehood,  what  Methodit't  would  think  the  worfe  of 
him  for  fuch  an  attack  ?  Who  is  there  among  them  that  would 
not  piory  to  lie  for  the  tabernacle  ?  Who  that  would  not  be- 
lieve he  was  pleafing  his  Maker,  by  facrificing  troth,  juflice 
and  common  fenfe,  to  the  interelts  of  his  own  little  chapel,  and 
his  own  deranged  inftruclor  ?  Something  more  than  contradic- 
tion or  confutation,  therefore,  is  neceffary  to  difcredit  thofe  cha- 
ritable dpgmatifts,  and  to  diminifh  their  pernicious  influence  ; — 
and  the  firft  accufation  againfl  us  is,  that  we  have  endeavoured 
to  add  ridicule  to  reafoning. 

*  We  are  a  good  deal  amufed,  indeed,  with  the  extreme  difreliih 
•which  Mr  John  Styles  exhibits  to  the  humour  and  pjeafantry  with 
■which  he  admits  the  Methodifts  to  have  been  attacked;  but  Mr 
John  Styles  mould  remember,  that  it  is  not  the  practice  with  de- 
ftroyers  of  vermin  to  allow  the  little  vi£Brns  a  veto  upon  the  wea- 
pons ufed  againfl  them.  If  this  were  otherwife,  we  mould  have 
one  fet  of  vermin  banifhlng  fmail-tooth  combs  ;  another  protefting 
again  ll  moufe-  traps  %  a  third  prohibiting  rhe  finger  and  thumb; 
a  fourth  exclaiming  againfl  the  intolerable  infamy  of  ufing  foap 
and  water.  It  is  impoffible,  however,  to  liiten  to  fuch  pleas. 
They  muft  all  be  caught,  killed  and  cracked,  in  the  manner,  and 
by  the  inftruments  which  are  found  mod  efficacious  to  their  de- 
flrudtion  ;  and  the  more  they  cry  out,  the  greater  plainly  is  the 
{kill  ufed  againft  them.  We  are  convinced  a  little  laughter  will 
do  them  more  harm  than  all  the  arguments  in  the  world.  Such 
men  as  the  author  before  us  cannot  underiland  when  they  are 
outargued  ;  but  he  has  given  us  a  fpecimen,  from  his  irritability, 
that  he  fully  comprehends  when  he  has  become  the  object  of  uni- 
verfal  contempt  and  derifion.  We  agree  with  him,  that  ridicule 
is  not  exactly  the  weapon  to  be  ufed  in  matters  of  religion  ;  but 
the  ufe  of  it  is  excufable,  when  there  is  no  other  which  can  make 
fools  tremble.  Betides,  he  fhould  remember  the  particular  fort 
of  ridicule  we  have  ufed,  which  is  nothing  more  than  accurate 
quotation  from  the  Methodifts  themfelves.  It  is  true,  that  this  is 
the  mod  fevere  and  cutting  ridicule  to  which  we  could  have  had 
recourfe  ;   but,  whofe  fault  is  that  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  difingenuous  than  the  attacks  Mr  Styles 
has  made  upon  us  for  our  ufe  of  Scripture  language.  Light  and. 
grace  are  certainly  terms  cf  Scripture.  It  is  not  to  the  words 
themfelves  that  any  ridicule  can  ever  attach.  It  is  from  the  pre- 
poflercus  application  of  thofe  words,  in  the  mouths  of  the  moil 
arrorant  and  ignorant  of  human  beings  ; — it  is  from  their  ufe  in 
the  moll  trivial,  low,  and  familiar  fcenes  of  life ;— it  is  from  the 
illiterate  and  ungramrnatical  prelacy  of  Mr  John  Styles,  that  any 
r  tinge 
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tin^e  of  ridicule  ever  is  or  ever  can  be  imoarted  to  the  facred  lan- 
guage  of  Scripture. 

We  admit  alfe,  with  this  gentleman,  that  it  would  certainly  e- 
vince  the  moft  vulgar  and  contracted  heart,  to  ridicule  any  religi- 
ous opinions,  methodiftical  or  otherwife,  bec^ule  they  were  the 
opinions  of  the  poor,  and  were  conveyed  in  the  linguage  of  the 
poor.  But  are  we  to  refpetf  the  poor,  when  they  wiih  to  ftep 
out  of  their  province,  and  become  rhe  teachers  of  the  land  ? — 
when  men,  whofe  proper  '  talk  is  of  bullocks,  pretend  to  have 
wifdom  and  underftanding,  '  is  it  not  lawful  to  tell  them  they 
have  none  ?  An  ironmonger  is  a  very  reflect. vble  man,  fo  long 
as  he  is  merely  an  ironmonger, — an  admirable  man  if  he  is  a  reli- 
gious ironmonger ;  but  a  great  blockhead,  if  he  fets  up  for  a 
bifhop  or  a  dean,  and  lectures  upon  theology.  It  is  not  tne  poor 
we  have  attacked, — but  the  writing  poor,  the  publifhing  poor, — 
the  limited  arrogance  winch  miftakes  its  own  trnmpery  feet  for 
»be  world  :  nor  have  we  attacked  them  for  want  of  talent,  but  for 
want  of  morally,  want  of  fenfe,  and  want  of  true  ra  ional  religion, 
for  every  fault  which  Mi  John  Styles  defence  arod  exemplifies* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  reduce  the  drunken  declamations  of 
Methodism  to  a  point,  to  grasp  the  wriggling  lubricity  of  these 
canning  animals,  and  to  fix  them  in  one  position.  We  have  said, 
in  our  review  of  rhe  Methodists,  that  it  is  extremely  wrong  to 
suppose  that  Providence  interferes  with  special  and  extraordinary 
judgments  on  every  trifling  occsion  of  life  ;  that  to  represent  an 
innkeeper  killed  for  preventing  a  Methodist  meeting,  or  loud  claps 
of  thunder  rattling  along  the  heavens,  merely  to  hint  to  Mr  Scott 
that  he  was  not  to  preach  at  a  particular  tabernacle  in  Ux lord- 
road,  appeared  to  us  to  be  blasphemous  and  mischievous  ion- 
sense.  With  great  events,  which  change  the  destiny  of  mankind, 
we  might  suppose  such  interference,  the  discovery  of  which,  up- 
on every  trifling  occasion,  we  considered  to  be  pregnant  with  very 
mischievous  consequences. — To  ail  which  Mr  Styles  replies,  that, 
with  Providence,  nothing  is  great,  or  nothing  little, —  nothing  dif- 
ficult, or  nothing  easv  ;  that  a  worm  and  a  whale  are  equal  in 
the  estimation  of  a  Supreme  Being. — But  did  any  human  being 
but  a  Methodist,  and  a  third  or  fourth-rate  Methodist,  ever  make 
such  a  replv  to  such  an  argument?  We  are  not  talking  of  what 
is  great  or  important  to  Providence,  but  to  us.  The  creation  of 
a  worm  or  a  whale,  a  Newton  or  a  Styles,  are  tasks  equally  easy 
to  Omnipotence.  But  are  they,  in  their  results,  equally  import- 
ant to  us  ?  The  lightning  may  as  easily  strike  the  head  of  the 
T'rench  emperor,  as  of  an  innocent  cottager  ;  but  we  are  surely 
neither  impious  or  obscure,  when  we  sav,  that  one  would  be  an 
important  interference  of  Providence,  and  the  other  comparative- 
V:  not  so.  But  it  is  a  loss  of  time  to  reply  to  such  trash  ;  it  pre- 
sents 
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sents  no  stimulus  of  difficulty  to  us;  nor  would  it  offer  any  of' 
novelty  to  our  readers. 

To  our  attack  upon  the  melancholy  tendency  of  Methodism, 
Mr  Styles  replies,  *  That  a  man  must  have  studied  in  the  schools 
of  Hume,  Voltaire,  and  Kot%ebtie,  who  can  plead  in  behalf  of  the 
theatre  ;  that,  at  fashionable  ball-rooms  and  assemblies,  seduction  is 
drawn  out  to  a  system  ;  that  dancing  excites  the  fever  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  raises  a  delirium  too  often  fatal  to  innocence  and  peace  ; 
and  that,  for  the  poor,  instead  of  the  common  rough  amuse- 
ments to  which  they  are  now  addicted,  there  reman  the  simple 
beauties  of  nature,  the  gay  colours,  and  scented  perfumes  of  the 
earth. '  These  are  the  blessings  which  the  common  people  have 
to  expect  from  their  Methodistical  instructors.  They  are  pilfer- 
ed of  all  their  money, — shut  out  from  all  their  dances  and  coun- 
try wakes, —and  are  then  sent  pennyless  into  the  fields,  to  gaze 
on  the  clouds,  and  smell  to  dandelions  ! 

Against  the  orthodox  clergy  of  all  descriptions,  our  sour  devo- 
tee proclaims,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  most  implacable 
war, — declaring,  that,   '  /'//  one  century,  they  ivould  have  obliterated 
all  the  remaining  practical  religion  in  the  church,  had   it   not  been  for 
tku  nenv  sect,  every  where  spoken  against. '     Undoubtedly,   the  dis- 
tinction of  mankind  into  godly  and  ungodly — if  by  godly  is  really 
meant  those  who  apply  religion  to  the  extinction  of  bad  passions  — 
would  be  highly  desirable.     But  when,  by  that  word,  is  only  in-- 
tended  a  sect  more  desirous  of  possessing  the  appell  v.tio  i,  than  of 
deserving  it, — when,  under  that  term,  are  comprehended   thou-- 
sands  of  canting  hypocrites  and   raving  enthusiasts — men   despi- 
cable from  their  ignorance,  and  formidable  from  'heir  madness, — 
the  distinction  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  truiy  terrific  ;   and  a  dy- 
nasty of  fools  may  again  sweep  away  both  church  and  state  in  one 
hideous  ruin.     There  may  be,  at  present,  some  very   respectable 
men  at  the  head  of  these  maniacs,  who  would  insanlfy  them  with 
some  degree  of  prudence,  and  keep  them  only  half  mad,  if  they 
could.     But  this  won't  do  ;  Bedlam  will  break  loose,  and   over- 
power its  keeper?.    If  the  preacher  sees  visions,  and  has  visitations, 
the  clerk  will  come  next,  and  then  the  congregation  :    every  man 
will  be  his  own  prophet,  and  dream  dreams  for  himself:  the  com- 
petition in  extravagance  will  be  hot  and  lively,  and  the  whole  island 
a  receptacle  for  incurables.    There  is,  at  this  moment,  a  man  in  Lon- 
don who  prays  for  what  garments  he  wants,  and  finds  them  next 
aaorning  in  his  ronm,  tight  and  fitting.     This  man,  as   might  be 
expected,  gains  between  two  and  three   thousand  a  year  from  the 
common  people,   by  preaching,      Anna,   the  prophetess,  encamps 
in  the  woods  of  America  with  thirteen  or  fourteen   fhousnnd  fol- 
kwcrSj  and  has  iwsits  every  night  from  the  prophet  Elijah.     Jo- 
an7?* 
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anr.a  Southccte  raises  the  dead,  &c.  &c.  Mr  Styles  will  call  us 
atheists,  and  disciples  of  the  French  school,  for  what  we  are  a- 
bcut  to  say  -,  but  it  is  our  decided  opinion,  that  there  is  some  fraud 
in  the  prophetic  visit ;  and  it  is  but  too  probable,  that  the  clothes 
are  merely  human,  and  the  man  measured  for  them  in  the  com- 
mon way.  When  such  blasphemous  deceptions  are  practised  up- 
on mankind,  how  can  remonstrance  be  misplaced,  or  exposure 
mischievous  ?  If  the  choice  rested  with  us,  we  should  say, — 
give  us  back  our  wolves  again,— restore  our  Danish  invaders, — 
curse  us  with  any  evil,  but  the  evil  of  a  canting,  deluded,  and 
Methodistical  populace.  Wherever  Methodism  extends  its  bane- 
ful influence,  the  character  of  the  English  people  is  constantly 
changed  by  it.  Boldness  and  rough  honesty  are  broken  down  in- 
leanness,  prevarication,  and  fraud. 

While  Mr  Style's  is  so  severe  upon  the  indolence  of  the  Church, 
he  should  recollect  that  his  Methodists  are  the  ex-party  j  that  it 
is  not  in  human  nature,  that  any  persons  who  quietly  possess 
power,  can  be  as  active  as  those  who  are  pursuing  it.  The  fair 
way  to  state  the  merit  of  the  two  parties  is,  to  estimate  what  the 
exertions  of  the  lacrymal  and  suspirious  clergy  would  be,  if  they 
stepped  into  the  endowments  of  their  competitors.  The  moment 
they  ceased  to  be  paid  by  the  groan, — the  instant  that  Easter  of- 
ferings no  longer  depended  upon  jumping  and  convulsions, — Mr 
Styles  may  assure  himself,  that  the  character  of  his  darling  preach- 
ers would  be  totally  changed  ;  their  bodies  would  become  quiet, 
and  their  minds  reasonable. 

It  is  not  true,  as  this  bad  writer  is  perpetually  saying,  that  the 
world  hates  piety.  Thai  modest  and  unobtrusive  piety,  which  fills 
kh  all  human  charities,  and  makes  a  man  gentle  to  o- 
thers,  and  severe  to  himself,  is  an  object  of  universal  love  and 
veneration.  But  mankind  hate  the  lust  of  power,  when  it  is  veil- 
ed under  the  garb  of  piety  ; — they  hate  canting  and  hypocrisy  ; — 
they  hate  advertisers  and  quacks  in  piety  ; — they  do  not  choose  to 
be  insulted  •, — they  love  to  tear  folly  and  impudence  from  that  altar, 
which  should  only  be  a  sanctuary  for  the  wretched  and  the  good. 

Having  concluded  his  defence  of  Methodism,  this  fanatical 
writer  opens  upon  us  his  Missionary  battery,  filing  away  with 
the  most  incessant  fury,  and  calling  names,  all  the  time,  as  loud 
as  lungs  accustomed  to  the  eloquence  of  the  tub  usually  vocife- 
rate. In  speaking  of  the  cruelties  which  their  religion  entails  up- 
on the  Hindoos,  Mr  Styles  is  peculiarly  severe  upon  us  for  not 
being  more  shocked  at  their  piercing  their  limbs  with  kimes.  This 
is  rather  an  unfair  mode  of  alarming  his  readers  with  the  idea  of 
some  unknown  instrument.  He  represents  himself  as  having  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  manner3  and  customs  of  the  Hin- 
doos ; 
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doos  ;  and,  therefore,  the  peculiar  stress  he  lays  upon  this  instru- 
ment, is  naturally  calculated  to  produce,  in  the  minus  of  the  hu- 
mane, a  great  degree  of  mysterious  terror.  A  drawing  of  the 
kitne  was  imperiously  called  for  ;  and  the  want  of  it  is  a  subtle  e- 
vasion,  for  which  Mr  Styles  is  fairly  accountable.  As  he  has  been 
silent  on  this  subject,  it  is  for  us  to  explain  the  plan  and  nature  of 
this  terrible  and  unknown  piece  of  mechanism.  A  kime,  then,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  false  print  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  a  knife;  and  from  this  blunder  of  the  printer  has  Mr  Styles 
manufactured  this  Dasdalean  instrument  of  torture,  called  a  kimel 
"We  were  at  first  nearly  persuaded  by  his  arguments  against  kimesy 
— we  grew  frightened  ; — we  stated  to  ourselves  the  horror  of  not 
sending  missionaries  to  a  nation  which  used  kimes; — we  were 
struck  with  the  nice  and  accurate  information  of  the  Tabernacle 
upon  this  important  subject  : — But  we  looked  in  the  errata,  and 
found  Mr  Styles  to  be  always  Mr  Styles, — always  cut  off  from 
every  hope  of  mercy,  and  remaining  for  ever  himself. 

Mr  Styles  is  right  in  saying  we  have  abolished  many  practices 
of  the  Hindoos  since  the  establishment  of  our  empire  ;  but  then 
we  have  always  consulted  the  Bramins,  whether  or  not  such  prac- 
tices were  conformable  to  their  religion  •,  and  it  is  upon  the  au- 
thority of  their  condemnation,  that  we  have  proceeded  to  aboli- 
tion. 

To  the  whole  of  Mr  Styles's  observations  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  India,  we  have  one  short  answer: — "it  is 
not  Christianity  which  is  introduced  there,  but  the  debased  mum- 
mery and  nonsense  of  Methodists,  which  has  little  more  to  do 
with  the  Christian  religion,  than  it  has  to  do  with  the  religion  of 
China.  We  would  as  soon  consent,  that  Brodum  and  Solomsn 
should  carry  the  medical  art  of  Europe  into  India,  as  that  Mr 
Styles  and  his  Anabaptists  should  give  to  the  Eastern  World  their 
notions  of  our  religion.  We  send  men  of  the  highest  character 
for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  regulation  of  trade, — 
nay,  we  take  great  pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tives the  highest  ideas  of  our  arts  and  manufactures,  by  laying  be- 
fore them  the  finest  specimens  of  our  skill  and  ingenuity.  Why, 
then,  are  common  sense  and  decency  to  be  forgotten  in  religion 
alone  ?  and  so  foolish  a  set  of  men  allowed  to  engage  themselves 
in  this  occupation,  that  the  natives  almost  instinctively  duck  and 
pelt  them  ?  But  the  missionaries,  we  are  told,  have  mastered  the 
languages  of  the  East.  They  may  also,  for  ought  we  know,  in 
the  same  time,  have  learnt  perspective  astronomy,  or  any  thing 
else.  What  is  all  this  to  us  ?  Our  charge  is,  that  they  want 
sense,  conduct  and  sound  religion  ;  and  that,  if  they  are  net 
watched,  the  throat  of  every  European  in  India  will  be  cut: — 

the 
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the  answer  to  which  is,  that  their  progress  in  languages  is  truly 
astonishing  !  If  they  expose  us  to  imminent  peril,  what  matters 
it  if  they  have  every  virtue  under  heaven  ?  We  are  not  writing 
dissertations  upon  the  intellect  of  Brother  Carey,  but  stating  his 
character  so  far  as  it  concerns  us,  and  caring  for  it  no  further. 
But  these  pious  gentlemen  care  nothing  about  the  loss  of  the 
country.  The  plan,  it  seems,  is  this. — We  are  to  educate  India 
in  Christianity,  as  a  parent  does  his  child  ;  and  when  it  is  perfect 
in  its  catechism,  then  to  pack  up,  quit  it  entirely,  and  leave  it  to 
its  own  management.  This  is  the  evangelical  project  for  separat- 
ing a  colony  from  the  parent  country.  They  see  nothing  of  the 
bloodshed,  and  massacres  and  devastations,  nor  of  the  speeches 
in  Parliament,  squandered  millions,  fruitless  expeditions,  jobs  and 
pensions,  with  which  the  loss  of  our  Indian  possessions  would 
iiecessarily  be  accompanied  ;  nor  will  they  see  that  these  conse- 
quences could  arise  from  the  attempt,  and  not  from  the  comple- 
tion of  their  scheme  of  conversion.  We  should  be  swept  from 
the  peninsula  by  Pagan  zealots  ;  and  should  lose,  among  other 
things,  ail  chance  of  ever  really  converting  them. 

What  is  the  use,  too,  of  telling  us  what  these  men  endure  ? 
Suffering  is  not  a  merit,  but  only  useful  suffering.  Prove  to  us 
that  they  are  fit  men,  doing  a  fit  thing,  and  we  are  ready  to  praise 
the  missionaries  ;  but  it  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  hear  that  a  man 
has  walked  a  thousand  miles  with  peas  in  his  shoes,  unless  we 
know  why,  and  wherefore,  and  to  what  good  purpose  he  has 
done  it. 

But  these  men,  it  is  urged,  foolish  and  extravagant  as  they  arefl 
may  be  very  useful  precursors  of  the  established  clergy.  This  is 
much  as  if  a  regular  physician  should  send  a  quack  doctor  before 
him,  and  say,  do  you  go  and  look  after  this  disease  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  ply  the  patient  well  with  your  nostrums,  and  then  I 
will  step  in  and  complete  the  cure ; — a  more  notable  expedient 
we  have  seldom  heard  of.  Its  patrons  forget  that  these  self-or- 
dained ministers,  with  Mr  John  Styles  at  their  head,  abominate 
the  established  clergy  ten  thousand  times  more  than  they  do 
Pagans,  who  cut  themselves  with  cruel  hums.  The  efforts  of 
these  precursors  would  be  directed  with  infinitely  more  zeal  to 
make  the  Hindoos  disbelieve  in  Bishops,  than  to  make  them  be- 
lieve in  Christ.  The  darling  passion  in  the  soul  of  every  mission- 
ary is,  not  to  teach  the  great  leading  truths  of  the  Christian  faith, 
but  to  enforce  the  little  paltry  modification  and  distinction  which 
he  first  taught  from  his  own  tub.  And  then  what  a  way  of  teach- 
ing Christianity  is  this  !  There  are  live  sects,  if  not  six,  now  em- 
ployed as  missionaries,  every  one  instructing  the  Hindoos  in  their 
own  particular  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  ;  and  when 

these 
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these  have  completely  succeeded,  the  Church  of  England  is  to 
step  in,  and  convert  them  all  over  again  to  its  own  doctrines. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  very  fine  varnish  of  probability  over  this  inge- 
nious and  plausible  scheme.  Mr  John  Styles,  however,  would 
much  rather  see  a  kime  in  the  flesh  of  an  Hindoo,  than  the  hand. 
of  a  Bishop  on  his  head. 

The  missionaries  complain  of  intolerance.  A  weasel  might  as 
well  complain  of  intolerance  when  he  is  throttled  for  sucking 
eggs.  Toleration  for  their  own  opinions, — toleration  for  their 
domestic  worship,  for  their  private  groans  and  convulsions,  they 
possess  in  the  fullest  extent  ;  bat  who  ever  heard  of  toleration 
for  intolerance  ?  who  ever  before  heard  men  cry  out  that  they 
were  persecuted,  because  they  might  not  insult  the  religion, 
shock  the  feelings,  irritate  the  passions  of  their  iellow-creatures, 
and  throw  a  whole  colony  into  bloodshed  and  confusion  ?  We 
did  not  say  that  a  man  was  not  an  object  of  pity,  who  tormented 
himself  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  that  he  was  not  so  great  an 
object  of  pity  as  one  equally  tormented  by  the  tyranny  of  ano- 
ther, and  without  any  sense  of  duty  to  support  him.  Let  Mr 
Styles  first  inflict  forty  lashes  upon  himself,  then  let  him  allow 
an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  to  give  him  forty  more, — he  will  find  no 
comparison  between  the  two  flagellations. 

These  men  talk  of  the  Joss  of  our  possessions  in  India,  as  if  it 
made  the  argument  against  them  only  more  or  less  strong  •,  where- 
as, in  our  estimation,  it  makes  the  argument  against  them  conclu- 
sive, and  shuts  up  the  case.  Two  men  possess  a  cow,  and  they 
quarrel  violently  how  they  shall  manage  this  cow  They  will  sure- 
ly both  of  them  (if  they  have  a  particle  of  common  sense)  agree, 
that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  preventing  the  cow  from  run- 
ning away.  It  is  not  only  the  loss  of  India,  that  is  in  question, — 
but,  how  will  it  be  lost  ? — by  the  massacre  often  or  twenty  thousand 
English,  by  the  blood  of  our  sons  and  brothers,  who  have  been 
toiling  so  many  years  to  return  to  their  native  country.  But  what 
is  all  this  to  a  ferocious  Methodist..  What  care  Brothers  Barrel 
and  Ringldub  for  us  and  our  colonies  ?  If  it  were  possible  to 
invent  a  method  by  which  a  few  men  sent  from  a  distant  country 
could  hold  such  masses  of  people  as  the  Hindoos  in  subjection, 
that  method  would  be  the  institution  of  castes.  There  is  no  in- 
stitution which  can  so  effectually  curb  the  ambition  of  genius, 
reconcile  the  individual  more  completely  to  his  station,  and  re- 
duce the  varieties  of  human  character  to  such  a  state  of  insipid 
and  monotonous  tameness  •,  and  yet  the  religion  which  destroys 
castes  is  said  to  render  our  empire  in  India  more  certain  !  It  may 
be  our  duty  to  make  the  Hindoos,  Christians, — that  is  another  ar- 
gument :  but,  that  we  shall  by  so  doing  strengthen  our  empire, 

we 
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we  utterly  deny.  What  signifies  identity  of  religion  to  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  ?  Diversity  of  bodily  colour  and  of  language 
would  soon  overpower  this  consideration.  Make  the  Hindoos 
enterprizing,  active  and  reasonable  as  yourselves, — destroy  the  e- 
terna!  track  in  which  they  have  moved  for  ages, — and,  in  a  mo- 
ment, they  would  sweep  you  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Let  us 
ask,  too,  if  the  Bible  is  universally  diffused  in  Hindostan,  what 
must  be  the  astonishment  of  the  natives  to  find  that  we  are  for- 
bidden to  rob,  murder  and  steal, — we  who,  in  fifty  years,  have 
extended  our  e'mpire  from  a  few  acres  about  Madras  over  the 
whole  peninsula,  and  sixty  millions  of  people,  and  exemplified 
in  our  public  conduct  every  crime  of  which  human  nature  is  ca- 
pable. What  matchless  impudence  to  follow  up  such  practice 
with  such  precepts !  If  we  have  common  prudence,  let  us  keep 
the  gospel  at  home,  and  tell  them  that  Machiavel  is  our  prophet, 
and  the  god  of  the  Manicheans  our  god. 

There  is  nothing  which  disgusts  us  more,  than  the  familiarity 
which  these  impious  coxcombs  affect  with  the  ways  and  designs  of 
Providence.  Every  man,now-a-days,is  an  Amos  or  a  Malachi.  One 
rushes  out  of  his  chambers,  and  tells  us  we  are  beaten  by  the  French, 
because  we  do  not  abolish  the  slave  trade.  Another  assures  us,  that 
we  have  no  chance  of  victory  till  India  is  eyangelized.  The  new 
Christians  are  now  come  to  speak  of  the  ways  of  their  Creator  with 
'as  much  confidence  as  they  would  of  the  plans  of  an  earthly  ruler. 
We  remember  when  the  ways  of  God  to  man  were  gazed  upon 
with  trembling  humility, — when  they  were  called  inscrutable, — 
when  piety  looked  to  another  scene  of  existence  for  the  true 
explanation  of  this  ambiguous  and  distressing  world.  We 
were  taught  in  our  childhood  that  this  was  true  religion  %  but 
it  turns  out  now  to  be  nothing  but  atheism  and  infidelity. 
If  any  thing  could  surprise  us  from  the  pen  of  a  Methodist,  we 
should  be  truly  surprised  at  the  very  irreligious  and  presumptu- 
ous answer  which  Mr  Styles  makes  to  some  of  our  arguments. 
Our  title  to  one  of  the  anecdotes  from  the  Methodist  Magazine 
is  as  follows — *  A  Sinner  punished — a  Bee  the  instrument ;  '  to 
which  Mr  Styles  replies,  that  we  might  as  well  ridicule  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  relating  their  contents  in  the  same  ludicrous  manner. 
An  interference  with  respect  to  a  travelling  'Jew  ■  blindness  the  con- 
sequence. Acts,  the  ninth  chapter,  and  Jirst  nine  verses.  The 
account  of  Paul's  conversion,  fyc.  fyc.  fyc.  page  li 8.  But  does  Mr 
Styles  forget,  that  the  one  is  a  shameless  falsehood,  introduced 
to  sell  a  twopenny  book,  and  the  other  a  miracle,  recorded  by  in- 
spired writers  ?  In  the  same  manner,  when  we  express  our  sur- 
prise that  sixty  millions  of  Hindoos  should  be  converted  by  four 
men  and  sixteen  guineas,  he  asks,  what  would  have  become  of 

Christianity 
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Christianity  if  the  twelve  Apostles  had  argued  in  the  same  way  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  make  this  infatuated  gentleman  understand  thac 
the  lies  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  are  not  the  miracles  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  that  the  Baptist  Missionaries  are  not  the  Apostles.  He 
Seriously  expects  that  we  should  speak  of  Brother  Carey  as  we 
would  speak  of  St  Paul  j  and  treat  with  an  equal  respect  the 
miracles  of  the  Magazine  and  the  Gospel. 

.Mr  Styles  knows  very  well  that  we  have  never  said,  because  a 
nation  has  present  happiness,  that  it  can  therefore  dispense  with 
immortal  happiness  ;  but  we  have  said,  that,  where  of  two  na- 
tions both  cannot  be  made  Christians,  it  is   more   the  duty  of  a 
Missionary  to  convert  the  one  which  is  exposed  to  every  evil  of 
barbarism,  than  the  other,  possessing  every  blessing  of  civiliza- 
tion.     Our  argument  is   merely  comparative  :    Mr  Styles  must 
have  known  it  to  be  so  : — But  who  does  not  love  the  Tabernacle 
better  than   truth  ?      When  the  tenacity  of  the  Hindoos  on  the 
subject  of  their  religion  is  adduced  as  a  reason  against  the  success 
of  the  missions,  the  friends  to  this  undertaking  are  always  fond 
of  reminding  us  how  patiently  the  Hindoos  submitted  to  the  re- 
ligious persecution  and  butchery  of  Tippoo.     The  inference  from 
such  citations  is  truly  alarming.     It  is  the  imperious  duty  of  Go- 
vernment  to  watch  some  of  these  men  most  narrowly.     There  is 
nothing  of  which  they  are  not  capable.     And  what,  after  all,  did 
Tippoo  effect  in  the  way  of  conversion  ?     How  many  Mahomet- 
ans did  he  make  ?     There  was  all  the  carnage  of  Medea's  Kettle, 
and  none  of  the  transformation.     He  deprived  multitudes  of  Hin- 
doos of  their  caste,  indeed  ;  and  cut  them  off  from  all  the  bene- 
fits of  their  religion.     That  he  did,  and  we  may  do,  by  violence  : 
but,  did  he   make  Mahomedans, — or  shall  we  make  Christians  ? 
This,  however,  it  seems,  is  a  matter  of  pleasantry.     To  make  a 
poor  Hindoo  hateful  to  himself  and   his   kindred,  and   to   fix   a 
curse  upon  him  to  the  end  of  his   days  ! — we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  this  is  very  entertaining -,  and   particularly  to  the  friends  of 
toleration.    But  our  ideas  of  comedy  have  been  formed  in  another 
school.     We  are  dull  enough  to   think,  too,  that  it  is  more  in- 
nocent to  exile  pigs,  than   to   offend  conscience,  and  destroy  hu- 
man happiness.    The  scheme  of  baptizing  with  beef  broth  is  about 
as  brutal  and  preposterous,   as   the  assertion  that  you  may  vilify 
the  gods  and  priests  of  the  Hindoos  with  safety,  provided  you  do 
not  meddle  with  their  turbans  and  toupees,  (which  are  cherished 
solely  on  a  principle  of  religion),  is  silly  and  contemptible.     After 
all,  if  the  Mahometan  did  persecute  the  Hindoo  with  impunity,  is 
that  any  precedent  of  safety  to  a  government  that  offends  every 
feeling  both  of  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  at  the  same  time  ?       You 
have  a  tiger  and   a  buffalo  in  the  same  enclosure  j  and  the  tiger 
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drives  the  buffalo  before  him  ; — is  it  therefore  prudent  in  you  to 
do  that  which  will  irritate  them  both,  and  bring  their  united 
strength  upon  you  ? 

In  answer  to  all  the  low  malignity,  of  this  author,  we  have  on- 
ly to  reply,  that  we  are,  as  we  always  have  been,  sincere  friends 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos.  We  admit  the  Hindoo  reli- 
gion to  be  full  of  follies,  and  full  of  enormities  ; — we  think  con- 
version a  great  duty  ;  and  should  think  it,  if  it  could  be  effected, 
a  great  blessing  :  but  our  opinion  of  the  Missionaries  and  of  their 
employer  is  such,  that  we  most  firmly  believe,  in  less  than  twen- 
ty years,  for  the  conversion  of  a  few  degraded  wretches,  who 
would  be  neither  Methodists  nor  Hindoos,  they  would  infallibly 
produce  the  massacre  of  every  European  in  India  ;  *  the  loss  of 
our  settlements  ;  and  consequently  of  the  chance  of  that  slow, 
solid,  and  temperate  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  the  su- 
periority of  the  European  character  may  ultimately"  effect  in  the 
Eastern  world.  The  Board  of  Controul  (all  Atheists,  and  disci- 
ples of  Voltaire,  of  course)  are  so  entirely  of  our  way  of  think- 
ing, that  the  most  peremptory  orders  have  been  issued  to  send  all 
the  missionaries  home  upon  the  slightest  appearance  of  disturb- 
ance. Those  who  have  sons  and  brothers  in  India  may  now  sleep 
in  peace.  Upon  the  transmission  of  this  order,  Mr  Styles  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  himself  with  a  kime. 


Art.  IV.  Agriculture  the  Source  of  the  Wealth  of  Britain:  A 
Reply  to  the  Objections  urged  by  Mr  Mill,  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers and  others,  against  the  Doctrines  of  the  Pamphlet,  en- 
titled, "  Britain  independent  of  Commerce-,  with  Remarks  on> 
the  Criticism  of  the  Monthly  Reviewers  upon  that  Work.  By 
W.  Spence,  F.  L.  S.     Svo.     London.     1^08. 

"|\/Tr  Spence  is  an  acute  man  ;  but,  unfortunately,  quite  igno- 
x'-*-  rant  of  the  principles  of  political  economy.  He  detects, 
with  much  alacrity,  some  palpable  blunders  of  his  antagonists  ; 
and  then  proceeds,  with  the  most  exemplary  seif-complacency,  to 
propound  as  new  discoveries,  certain  truths  which  no  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject  ever  thought  of  disputing  ;  and  to 
repeat  certain  fallacies  which  had  been  completely  refuted  and 
exposed  more  than  thirty  years  ago.     It  is  really  provoking  to  find 

how 

*  Every  opponent  says,  of  Major  Scott's  book,  '  What  a  danger- 
ous book  !  the  arrival  of  it  at  Calcutta  may  throw  the  whole  Indi- 
an Empire  into  confusion  ; '  and  yet  these  are  the  people  whose  reli- 
gious prejudices  may  be  insulted  with  impunity  ! 
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how  very  slowly  truth  and  sound  reason  make  their  way,  even  a- 
mong  the  reading  classes  of  the  community  ;  and  how  incredi- 
bly ignorant  those  who  undertake  to  instruct  others  frequently 
are,  of  what  has  been  done  by  their  predecessors.  If  the  per- 
sons who  have  bought  five  editions  of  Mr  Spence's  pamphlet 
could  only  be  persuaded  to  look  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  they 
would  need  few  cautions  of  ours  ;  and  if  Mr  Spence  would  take 
the  trouble  of-  understanding  that  celebrated  work,  we  have  so 
good  an  opinion  of  his  sagacity,  as  to  be  persuaded,  that  he  would 
either  cease  to  write  upon  economical  subjects,  or  write  to  retract 
and  atone  for  his  first  publications.  Notwithstanding  the  sound- 
ness of  the  foundation  which  was  laid  for  this  science,  in  the 
great  work  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  the  large  share  of  pub- 
lic attention  which  it  has  ever  since  received,  it  is  lamentable  to 
think,  that  its  history  has  hitherto  consisted  in  the  alternation  of 
opposite  errors ;  and  that  one  fallacy  has  only  been  discredited,  in. 
order  to  make  room  for  another.  At  one  time,  the  whole  riches 
of  a  nation  were  supposed  to  consist  in  its  specie  ;  and  the  poli- 
ticians of  that  day  dealt  out  their  predictions  of  prosperity,  or  of 
ruin,  according  as  circumstances  seemed  to  indicate  the  ebb  or  the 
flow  of  that  golden  flood.  This  opinion  being  exploded,  it  has 
since  been  maintained,  that  the  coin  which  circulates  in  a  nation 
forms  no  part  of  its  riches.  By  one  class  of  reasoners,  it  has 
been  contended,  that  paper  currency  is  the  source  of  incalculable 
evils  -j  while  it  is  boldly  asserted  by  another  hand,  that  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  of  no  use  whatever,  and  that  gold  and  silver 
should  never  enter  into  our  circulation  :  and,  in  like  manner, 
while  the  benefits  of  foreign  trade  are  very  absurdly  exaggerated 
by  shortsighted  politicians,  Mr  Spence  and  others,  in  their  zeal  to 
run  down  this  popular  notion,  have  overlooked  all  its  peculiar 
advantages. 

The  threatened  exclusion  of  our  trade  from  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  seems  first  to  have  drawn  this  author's  attention 
to  the  subject ;  and  he  informs  his  readers,  that,  from  the  very- 
beginning,  he  contemplated  that  event  without  any  of  that  dis- 
may which  was  so  generally  felt  by  his  countrymen, — being  firm- 
ly convinced,  that  the  prosperity  of  Britain  was  perfectly  compa- 
tible with  the  ruin  of  her  foreign  trade.  He  accordingly  treated 
the  prevailing  alarms  with  a  considerable  degree  of  ridicule  ;  and, 
in  pure  compassion  to  the  weakness  and  folly  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  with  a  view  to  communicate  to  others  the  same  happy 
serenity  of  mind  which  he  himself  possessed,  ventured  upon  his 
first  publication.  Its  success,  he  informs  us,  has  even  exceeded 
his  expectation, — many  of  those  who  were  brooding  over  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  their  country,  having  derived  great  consolation 
from  the  display  which  was  there  made  of  its  internal  resources. 
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After  having  very  attentively  considered  both  Mr  Spence's  pub- 
lications, we  are  truly  sorry  to  say,  that  we  are  far  from  partici- 
pating in  those  feelings  of  unconcern  with  which,  he  informs  us, 
he  has  been  long  accustomed  to  view  the  commercial  hostility  of 
our  enemy.  His  reasonings,  indeed,  appear  to  us  to  be  so  ex- 
ceedingly superficial,  and  his  notions  respecting  commerce  to  be 
so  fundamentally  and  obviously  erroneous,  as  to  need  only  to  be 
clearly  stated  to  deprive  them  of  all  power  of  delusion.  With 
regard  to  his  great  practical  conclusion,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  whole  work  is  written,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  fallen 
into  such  gross  and  palpable  contradictions,  that  although  we  were 
to  admit  the  truth  of  all  his  abstract  doctrines,  it  is  evident 
that  no  one  of  his  conclusions  would  follow.  In  the  treatise  be- 
fore us,  he  admits  distinctly,  that  the  want  of  foreign  trade  would 
deprive  us  of  many  of  our  accustomed  conveniences  and  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  that  many  of  those  commodities,  which  are  brought 
from  abroad,  could  not  be  procured  so  easily  or  so  cheaply,  by  any 
exertion  of  industry  at  home.  He  acknowledges,  that  a  system  of 
self-denial  will  be  necessary,  in  case  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries  should  be  interrupted  't  and  he  expressly  mentions,  that 
the  *  piled  warehouses,  and  unemployed  hands, '  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Leeds,  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  are  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  the  enemy's  hostile  decrees.  After  all  these 
admissions,  it  is  truly  surprising  to  us,  that  Mr  Spence  should 
venture  to  assert,  that  we  are  independent  of  foreign  commerce. 
In  what  respect,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  independent  ?  Is  it  not 
evident,  from  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  that  we  are  depend- 
ent upon  it  for  many  comforts  and  conveniences  ; — that  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  can  be  much  more  profitably  exerted  when 
we  exchange  its  surplus  produce  for  the  surplus  produce  of  other 
nations  ; — and  that  owing  to  the  loss  of  our  foreign  trade,  our 
merchants  are  distressed  with  a  load  of  unsaleable  commodities, 
and  are  forced  to  discharge  their  workmen,  either  to  starve,  or  to 
trust  to  chance,  for  a  precarious  subsistence  ?  What  sort  of  in- 
dependence, then,  is  it  that  Mr  Spence  speaks  of  ?  or  in  what  re- 
spect do  his  opinions  differ  from  those  of  the  persons  whom  he 
calls  his  antagonists  ?  Did  any  body  ever  pretend  that  we  could 
not  have  bread,  beer,  or  potatoes,  without  foreign  trade  ?  or  what 
other  evils  have  ever  been  predicted  from  its  destruction,  than 
those  which  he  has  himself  enumerated  ?  If  we  add  to  the  list 
the  loss  of  the  fixed  capital  embarked  in  that  commerce,  and  the 
immediate  misery  and  ruin  which  would  fall  on  the  persons  who 
now  derive  their  subsistence  from  it,  we  do  not  know  where  we 
tould  look  for  a  more  complete  view  of  the  evils  of  such  an  oc- 
currence. 

Independent,   however,    of   the   palpable  inconsistencies  into 

which 
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which  Mr  Spence  has  been  betrayed  in  making  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  his  doctrines,  it  certainly  appears  to  us,  that  his 
whole  hypothesis  respecting  commerce  is  founded  in  error.  In 
our  observations  on  his  first  publication,  we  stated  that  the 
chief  advantages  of  commerce  consisted  in  that  improvement  of 
manufacturing  industry  which  it  necessarily  produced,  and  in  the 
consequent  cheapness  of  all  manufactured  commodities.  This 
statement,  however,  having  been  rather  misunderstood,  we  shall 
now  take  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  principle  there  alluded 
to,  somewhat  more  at  large  j  and  as  it  is  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject that  we  chiefly  trust  for  a  refutation  of  Mr  Spence's  doc- 
trines, we  shall  premise  a  short  abstract  of  his  argument,  separ- 
ating it  of  course  from  all  the  extraneous  topics  which  he  has 
mingled  in  the  discussion. 

It  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  agricultural  industry,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Spence,  to  create  wealth  \  all  that  produce  which 
remains  after  feeding  the  cultivators  employed  in  raising  it,  being 
a  clear  addition  to  what  is  already  in  the  country, — while  the  ef- 
fect of  manufacturing  industry  is  only  to  modify  the  rude  pro- 
duce already  in  existence,  and  to  fit  it  for  use  ;  in  which  process, 
the  food  consumed  by  the  workman  must,  it  is  said,  be  equal  to 
the  value  which  he  adds  by  his  industry  to  the  raw  material ;  so 
that  commerce  and  manufactures  can  in  no  case  directly  augment 
the  wealth  of  a  nation.  Their  great  utility  consists  in  realizing 
in  a  more  durable  substance  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  in  in- 
directly encouraging  agriculture,  by  affording  a  greater  choice  of 
luxuries  and  conveniences,  on  which  its  surplus  produce,  to  any 
extent,  may  be  expended.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  the  profit 
gained  upon  manufactures  is  an  independent  source  of  wealth  ;  but 
it  is  evident,  that  this  profit,  however  beneficial  to  the  individual, 
is  acquired  at  the  expense  of  others  j  the  gain  of  the  seller  being 
evidently  the  loss  of  the  buyer,  A  coach  which  cost  thirty  quar- 
ters of  corn  may  be  sold  for  sixty,  in  which  case  the  coachmaker 
will  gain  a  very  great  profit ;  but,  is  it  not  plain  that  this  profit 
is  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser,  and  that  the  nation 
would  be  equally  rich,  although  the  coach  had  been  sold  for  its 
original  cost  ?  A  revenue  is  here  transferred,  but  not  created.  It 
is  difficult  then  to  conceive  what  peculiar  advantages  we  derive 
from  our  commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries,  since  the 
produce  of  our  domestic  manufactures  would  afford  ample  encou- 
ragement to  our  agriculture,  and  since  this  appears  to  be  the  only 
benefit  which  can  in  any  case  be  derived  from  commerce.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  foreign  trade  which  Britain  carries  on,  ren- 
ders its  loss  also  of  less  consequence  ;  as  her  exports  consist  gene- 
rally of  durably  commodities,  for  which   she  receives  in  return 
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such  articles  as  tea,  wine,  sugar,  tobacco,  silk,  &c. — which,  be- 
ing designed  for  almost  immediate  consumption,  are  a  source  of 
loss  rather  than  of  profit ;  and  all  of  which,  besides,  or  substi- 
tutes for  them,  could  be  produced  at  home,  at  a  small  additional 
expense.  On  these  grounds,  Mr  Spence  concludes,  that  the 
wealth  of  Britain  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  her  agriculture, 
and  from  her  domestic  industry ;  and  that  all  the  plans  of  her  e- 
nemies  for  her  ruin,  will  be  perfectly  nugatory,  so  long  as  those 
sources  of  her  prosperity  remain  unimpaired. 

The  whole  of  this  statement,  it  appears  to  us,  is  founded  in  er- 
ror j  and  every  separate  branch  of  the  argument  involves  a  sepa- 
rate fallacy.  In  thejrrst  place,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  agricul- 
ture creates  wealth  ;  or  that  it  produces  it  in  a  different  manner 
from  any  other  manufacture.  Man  never  creates.  The  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  universe  is  always  the  same.  All  that  he  does,  is 
to  take  advantage  of  it's  physical  properties,  to  arrange  or  to  mould 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  more  subservient  to  his  use  or  gra- 
tification than  it  was  before.  This  process  may  be  called  manu- 
facturing :  and  agriculture,  it  is  obvious,  is  just  as  much  a  manu- 
facture as  distillation  or  carpentry.  The  husbandman  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  known  properties  of  seed,  water,  air,  and  perhaps 
other  elements,  to  arrange  them,  by  a  labour  seconded  by  nature, 
in  the  form  of  grain,  turnips,  &c.  The  distiller  takes  advantage 
nearly  of  the  same  elements  to  arrange  them  in  the  form  of  spirits  ; 
and  the  carpenter  takes  advantage  of  the  physical  properties  of 
iron  and  timber,  to  arrange  certain  masses  of  the  latter  in  the  form 
of  tables,  chairs,  &o  None  of  these  labourers  create  any  thing  ; 
and  all  of  them  effect  their  purpose,  by  availing  themselves  of  the 
physical  properties  of  the  substances  they  work  upon.  The  read- 
ers who  may  wish  to  see  this  principle  (which  is  the  direct  anti- 
dote to  the  radical  error  of  the  economists)  more  fully  developed, 
will  find  it  at  p.  358  of  our  IVth  volume.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr  Spence,  by  overlooking  it,  has 
built  the  whole  of  his  argument  upon  a  rotten  foundation.  The 
superstructure,  however,  could  not  have  stood  anywhere. 

In  estimating  the  advantages  of  commerce  merely  by  the  profit 
or  loss  of  the  individuals  concerned  in  a  particular  transaction,  it 
is  evident,  that  Mr  Spence  reasons  on  very  narrow  and  imperfect 
views  of  the  subject.  If  commerce,  by  improving  manufacturing 
industry,  reduces  the  price  of  manufactures,  it  clearly  benefits  all 
those  by  whom  manufactures  are  consumed.  We  endeavoured, 
in  our  review  of  Mr  Spence's  former  publication,  to  confirm  this 
view  of  the  subject,  by  a  reference  to  his  own  illustration  of  a 
coach,  in  the  constructing  of  which  fifty  quarters  of  corn  wctc 
supposed  to  be  expended  ;  but  which  could  not  possibly  have  .been 
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made,  in  a  lower  stage  of  manufacturing  industry,  for  double  the 
quantity.  The  benefit  of  manufactures,  in  this  particular  case, 
consists,  therefore,  in  making  the  coach  cheaper  to  the  consumer, 
and  in  thus  allowing  him  to  expend  the  difference  between  its 
present  and  its  former  price  on  other  enjoyments.  His  wealth. 
therefore,  is  in  reality  increased;  inasmuch  as  an  increase  of 
wealth  consists  in  the  increased  command  over  the  luxuries  and 
•conveniencies  of  life.  ,  Mr  Spence,  it  is  very  remarkable,  does  not 
dispute  that  this  is  the  effect  of  commerce  ;  but  he  maintains,  that 
it  is  produced  indirectly.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  produced  just  as 
directly  as  wealth  is  ever  produced.  But,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
it  is  produced,  we  care  very  little  what  verbal  qualification  Mr 
Spence  may  annex  to  his  concession.  There  is  obviously  an  end 
to  his  argument  against  the  utility  of  manufactures.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  open  up  this  important  subject  a  little  more  fully. 

It  is  by  affigning  to  each  individual  his  peculiar  talk,  in  the  great 
work  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  fociety  to  which  he  be- 
longs, that  men  acquire  that  dexterity  and  fkill,  which  enable 
them,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  labour,  to  produce  a  greater  re- 
turn of  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  life.  The  more  minute- 
ly labour  is  fubdivided,  the  greater  dexterity  will  each  labourer 
acquire,  and  the  more  will  fociety  profit  from  his  labour.  It  is 
perhaps  as  much  from  this  general  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  induftry,  as  from  its  progrefs  in  agriculture,  that  a 
nation  grows  rich  ;  and  commerce  is  abfoluteiy  neceffary  to  carry 
into  effecT:  that  great  arrangement,  by  which  all  the  individuals  of 
an  extenfive  country,  being  made  to  labour  in  concert,  are  after- 
wards enabled  to  exchange  with  each  other  the  furplus  produce 
of  their  induftry,  and  thus  to  distribute  to  every  individual  the 
/hare  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  general  ftock. 
The  greater  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  joined  together  in  this 
partnership  of  labour  and  enjoyment,  the  more  valuable  will  be 
the  produce  of  their  industry.  The  joint  labour  of  a  thoufand  in- 
dividuals will  produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of  commodities, 
than  if  each  was  endeavouring  to  fupply  his  wants  by  his  own  fi> 
parate  efforts.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  inliabitants  of  a  great 
country  will  derive  much  greater  advantages  from  their  combined 
exertions,  than  if  they  were  divided  into  a  variety  of  independent 
communities,  each  purfuing  its  own  feparate  plans  of  industry  and 
improvement.  Upon  the  fame  principle,  a  vaiiety  of  nations 
joined  together  in  one  great  mercantile  confederacy,  miniitering 
to  each  other's  enjoyments  by  a  free  and  liberal  intercourf-1,  will 
be  enabled  to  arrange  their  induftry  upon  a  ftill  more  enlarged 
fcale  of  convenience.  On  the  other  hand,  a  country  (hut  up  from 
:.'!  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  and,  consequently,  de-' 
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pending  on  its  own  internal  refources  for  the  fupply  of  its  ne- 
cefilties,  will  be  forced  to  profecute  certain  modes  of  induftry,  iu 
fpite  of  every  difadvantage  of  fituation  or  of  foil  ;  and  its  com- 
merce being  confined  to  the  market  of  its  own  territory,  the  quan- 
tity of  any  commodity  which  can  be  either  produced  or  manufac- 
tured, can  never  exceed  what  is  fufBcient  to  fupply  its  internal 
confumption.  Its  manufactures,  therefore,  can  never  grow  to 
that  extent  to  which  they  would  foon  expand,  if  they  were  allow- 
ed to  adapt  themfelves  to  a  wider  market ;  and  the  principle  of 
the  divifion  of  labour  can  never  be  fo  extenfively  acted  upon.  In 
the  management  alfo  of  that  great  branch  of  internal  induftry — the 
cultivation  of  the  foil,  a  country  which  has  no  outlet  for  its  fur- 
plus  produce,  muft  be  fubjected  to  great  difadvantages,  as  it  muft 
confider,  not  what  it  can  most  abundantly  produce,  but  what  it 
can  most  certainly  consume.  Mr  Spence  feems  perfectly  aware  of 
this  objection  to  his  theory  ;  although  he  does  not  appear  to  per- 
ceive that  it  is  quite  conclufive  againft  it.  Accordingly,  he  very 
gravely  informs  us,  that  foreign  luxuries,  fuch  as  wine,  fugar,  &c. 
could  be  produced  in  Britain,  *  but  not  fo  cheaply  as  they  could 
be  brought  from  other  countries  !  '  And  yet,  after  this  admii- 
fion,  he  aflerts  that  Britain  is  independent  of  commerce  ;  although 
it  is  manifeft,  that  it  is  by  commerce  alone  that  we  can  obtain 
many  things  efTential  to  our  comfort  ;  and  that,  without  it,  we 
fhould  be  reduced  to  the  miferable  condition  of  working  much 
harder,  and  deriving  lefs  fruit  from  our  labour. 

It  is  hardly  necefTary  to  point  out  to  our  readers  how  much  more 
flowly  a  country  mult  increafe  in  opulence  and  improvement, 
while  it  can  neither  freely  avail  itfelf  of  the  natural  advantages  of 
its  foil,  nor  of  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  than  when  the  mar- 
ket of  the  world  is  thrown  open  to  the  enterprize  of  its  merchants. 
When  nations  enjoy  a  complete  freedom  of  commercial  inter- 
courfe,  they  are  not  fettered,  in  the  management  of  their  induftry, 
by  any  narrow  confiderations  of  their  own  particular  wants.  They 
confider,  not  fo  much  what  they  want  themfelves,  as  what  they 
can  produce  in  greateft  plenty  and  perfection  ;  and,  what  they  can- 
not confume,  is  exported  in  exchange  for  such  luxuries  or  conve- 
niences as  can  be  produced  or  manufactured  with  greater  advan- 
tage in  other  countries.  In  thefe  circumftances,  each  nation  will 
be  enabled  to  purfue  fuch  plans  of  induftry  as  feem  beft  adapted 
to  its  circumftances,  or  to  the  extent  of  its  capital.  Its  manufac- 
tures being  enlarged  for  the  fupply  of  the  extenfive  market  of  the 
world,  the  molt  ample  fcope  will  be  found  for  the  exercife  of 
fkill  and  economy,  in  the  diftribution  of  the  labour  which  they 
fet  in  motion.  None  will  be  eftablifhed  but  fuch  as  can  be  pro- 
secuted with  peculiar  advantages ;  and  no  efforts  will  be  made  to 
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force  a  fcanty  produce  from  an  unfavourable  foil.  In  this,  then, 
confifts  the  great  and  peculiar  benefit  of  commerce,  that  it  allows 
a  nation  to  make  the  beft  pothole  ufe,  both  of  its  foil  and  of  its 
induftry  ;  and  to  draw  from  the  molt  diftant  regions  the  fupply  of 
its  wants.  It  collects  into  one  fpot  all  the  rarest  luxuries  of  the 
mod  favoured  countries, — all  the  choiceil  productions  of  nature 
and  of  art ;  thus  affording  new  facilities  either  for  accumulation 
or  for  enjoyment. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  commerce  contributes  direclly  to 
augment  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  by  increafmg  its  command  over 
all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  ;  and  that  Mr  Spence,  in 
framing  his  theory,  has  overlooked  the  important  effe£ls  which 
refult  to  fociety  from  the  divifion  of  labour,  and  the  confequent 
improvement  of  manufacturing  industry.  Not  only  will  a  nation 
lose  all  those  advantages  by  losing  any  part  of  its  trade,  either 
foreign  or  domestic,  but  it  will  be  subjected  to  great  additional 
inconvenience,  by  having  those  markets  shut  against  it,  to  which 
the  general  plan  of  its  commerce  had  been  gradually  accommo- 
dated. The  degree  of  inconvenience  will  be  greater  or  smaller, 
indeed,  according  as  the  scheme  of  its  domestic  industry  is 
more  or  less  intimately  interwoven  with  its  foreign  trade.  In  a 
vast  and  populous  country  like  China,  with  every  diversity  of  soil 
and  climate, — abounding  with  the  most  various  luxuries,  and  de- 
pending, consequently,  very  little  on  the  surplus  produce  of  other 
states, — the  loss  of  foreign  trade  would  be  very  little  felt.  But  a 
nation  which  possesses  a  more  confined  territory,  incapable  of 
supplying  its  inhabitants  with  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  which 
they  require,  must  depend  on  its  connexion  with  other  countries 
for  its  most  essential  comforts  ;  and  it  must  always,  on  this  ac- 
count, prepare  a  surplus  of  manufactured  produce  for  foreign 
sale.  Considerable  embarrassment  will  consequently  be  produced, 
by  any  interruption  in  its  accustomed  intercourse  with  those  coun- 
tries to  which  its  manufactures  are  usually  exported.  The  do- 
mestic commerce  of  Britain  is  very  much  accommodated  to  the 
supply  of  foreign  markets.  With  her  narrow  territory,  her  over? 
flowing  capital,  and  the  skill  and  talent  of  her  numerous  artizans, 
foreign  trade  is  eminently  beneficial  to  her,  both  as  it  contributes 
to  increase  her  enjoyments,  and  to  give  employment  to  her  grow- 
ing capital  :  and,  accordingly,  all  her  great  manufacturing  towns, 
such  as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Glasgow, 
&c.  employ  a  great  part  of  their  industry  in  preparing  manufac- 
tures for  exportation.  If  it  were  possible,  therefore,  to  exclude 
her  commerce  from  all  its  accustomed  markets,  all  that  portion  ot 
her  produce  which  was  formerly  sent  abroad,  and  which  brought 
back,  in  return,  the  productions  of  other  countries,  must  now 
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remain  unsaleable  at  home  ; — the  consequence  of  which  must  be, 
the  distress  of  her  merchants,  and  the  stagnation  of  her  industry. 
Her  commerce  being  confined  to  the  supply  of  her  own  narrow 
market,  the  quantity  of  any  commodity  manufactured  could  never 
exceed  what  was  sufficient  for  the  internal  consumption  of  the 
country.  All  those  great  manufactures,  therefore,  which  had 
grown  and  flourished  along  with  the  extension  of  her  commercial 
intercourse,  and  which  depended  on  foreign  markets  for  an  out- 
let to  their  produce,  must  now  decline  ;  great  part  of  the  capi- 
tal and  industry  which  they  set  in  motion  must  be  for  a  time 
rendered  useless  ;  and  must  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  force  its 
way  into  new  employments,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  those 
conveniences  which  could  have  been  more  cheaply  brought  from  o- 
ther  countries.  The  whole  frame  of  her  commerce  must  thus  be 
disjointed  and  broken  up,  in  order  to  be  newmodelled  upon  the 
diminutive  scale  of  her  own  particular  wants ;  and,  while  society 
is  holding  this  retrograde  course,  great  misery  must  prevail.  Mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  must  be  ruined, — labourers  must  be 
thrown  idle, — and  the  dexterity  and  skill  on  which  they  depended 
for  a  subsistence,  must  be  rendered  for  ever  useless  to  them.  The 
waste  of  capital  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  enormous — all  that 
wealth  which  is  invested  in  the  materials  of  the  ruined  manufac- 
tures being  irrecoverably  lost.  Such  must  infallibly  be  the  con- 
sequences, if  the  commerce  of  Britain,  which  has  now  extended 
itself  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  globe,  were  suddenly  forced 
back,  and  pent  up  by  unnatural  violence,  within  her  own  terri- 
tory. Although  Mr  Spence  seems  perfectly  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  mischief,  yet  he  still  maintains,  with  singular  inconsisten- 
cy, that  we  are  independent  of  foreign  commerce  ;  and  gravely 
endeavours  to  show,  what  nobody  ever  doubted,  that  we  would 
gradually  be  forced  to  accommodate  our  trade  to  the  necessities 
of  our  situation, — that  out  of  the  wrecks  of  our  former  manu- 
factures, new  and  more  puny  establishments  would  arise,  suited 
to  the  narrow  market  to  which  they  would  hereafter  be  confined, 
— that  the  ruin  would  not  be  total, — that  we  might  still  retain  a 
great  part  of  our  population, — and  that  the  established  order  of 
society  might  still  survive  the  shock  of  this  commercial  revolution. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  arguments;  and, 
truly,  the  topics  seem  to  be  judiciously  selected  for  consoling  our 
ruined  merchants  and  starving  manufacturers  ! 

The  perishable  nature  of  the  commodities  we  receive  from  other 
countries,  furnishes  Mr  Spence  with  a  separate  argument  against 
the  utility  of  foreign  commerce.  We  import,  he  observes,  wine, 
rum,  branny,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  a  vaiiety  of  other  luxuries, 
which,  so  far  from  enriching  the  country,  rather  tend  to  its  im- 
poverishment;— we  export,  in  return,  hardware,  woollens,  and 
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a  variety  of  other  manufactures,  which  endure  for  years,  and  arc 
essential  to  the  most  useful  purposes  of  life.  "What  we  import, 
therefore,  is  very  quickly  consumed  \  but  we  export  substantial 
wealth.  Now,  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  old  absur- 
dity, so  triumphantly  ridiculed  by  Dr  Smith,  of  expecting  to  grow 
rich  by  hoarding  up  pots  and  pans,  and  keeping  clear  of  such  pe- 
rishable articles  as  bread  and  beef.  Suppose  one  country  abound- 
ed in  metals,  but  was  tco  barren  to  grow  corn  to  feed  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  another  was  extremely  fertile  in  grain,  but  had  neither 
iron  nor  brass  in  its  entrails, — would  it  be  improvident  in  the 
workers  of  metal  to  give  their  durable  commodities  for  things  so 
perishable  as  flour  and  biscuit  ?  Or,  would  not  the  benefit  be  e- 
qual  and  reciprocal,  if  each  got  what  it  wanted,  in  exchange  for 
what  it  had  no  use  for  ?  The  durability  of  a  commodity  adds, 
no  doubt,  to  its  value,  and  is  an  element  in  the  calculation  bv 
which  that  value  is  compared  with  that  of  other  commodities.  If 
a  pan  could  only  be  put  once  on  the  fire,  as  a  piece  of  bread  can 
only  be  put  once  in  the  belly,  less  bread  would  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  it  in  barter;  and  the  reason  why  so  much  is  now  giv- 
en for  it,  is,  that  it  can  be  used  so  long  and  so  often.  After  this 
is  taken  into  account,  however,  the  barter  is  again  quite  equal  \ 
and  both  parties  must  be  gainers  who  are  willingly  parties  to  it. 
This,  indeed,  is  an  epitome  and  exemplification  of  the  true  nature 
and  use  of  foreign  commerce  in  genera!.  It  is  not  confined,  of 
course,  to  things  of  prime  necessity  ;  but,  wherever  it  exists,  its 
benefits  are  as  certain  and  substantial  as  in  this  imaginary  case  of 
a  trade  between  the  kingdom  of  iron  and  the  kingdom  of  bread- 
corn. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  expose  this  delusion  respecting 
commerce  ;  and  we  heartily  wish,  that,  along  with  it,  we  could 
banish  that  spirit  of  paltry  cavilling  and  verbal  contention  which 
seems  to  have  so  generally  infected  the  present  generation  of 
writers  on  subjects  of  political  economy.  This  trifling  is  not 
merely  vexatious  :  it  may  mislead  some;  and  it  unquestionably 
tends  to  bring  the  science  itself  into  discredit  with  ordinary 
readers.  A  writer  may  no  doubt  display  considerable  talent 
in  supporting  an  absurd  theory ;  but  he  ought  to  recollect,  that 
those  who  wish  to  be  made  wiser  by  what  they  read,  feel  ex- 
tremely little  interest  in  any  of  those  discussions  in  which  ingenui- 
ty is  matched  against  common  sense.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  this  paradox  about  the  inutility  of  foreign  com- 
merce, should  have  been  spread  abroad  at  a  time  when  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  are  actually  suffering  no  inconsiderable 
evils  from  its  interruption.  It  proves,  indeed,  that  Mr  Spence 
must  have  a  very  sincere  confidence  in  the  solidity  of  his  doc- 
trines, 
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trines,  when  he  persists  in  sending  them  forth  to  meet,  in  the  ge- 
neral distress  of  the  country,  their  own  practical  refutation. 


Art.  V.     Dr  Milter's  Appeal  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.    Dublin, 
J808. 


A  Letter  to  Lord  Viscount  South-sell.  V>y  J.  B.  Trotter,  late  pri- 
vate Secretary  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Jumes  Fox. 
London,   1809. 

IN  the  discussion  respecting  the  Catholic  question,  which  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  1808,  Lord  Grenville  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  Messrs  Grattan  and  Ponsonby  in  the  Commons, 
stated  from  authority,  that  the  Catholics  were  willing  to  allow  to 
the  Crown  a  negative  in  the  appointment  of  their  Bishops.  As 
the  popular  argument  against  the  Catholics  had  always  been,  that 
the  heads  of  their  church  were  appointed  by  a  foreign  power, 
this  permission,  on  their  part,  for  the  interference  of  the  Crown, 
as  it  went  to  remedy  the  supposed  pernicious  effects  of  such  fo- 
reign appointments,  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  popular  with,  and 
acceptable  to,  the  great  body  of  the  Protestants.  It  accordingly 
produced  the  happiest  effects  for  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion;  and  gave  to  the  question  an  air  of  triumphant  success, 
which  ir  had  never  before  assumed. 

In  about  six  weeks,  however,  after  this  declaration  in  Parlia- 
ment, there  broke  out  in  Ireland  the  most  violent  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  veto  of  the  Crown  in  matters  of  religion. 
The  lower  order  of  priests  caught  the  flame,— the  rebel  party  rri 
Ireland  fanned  it, — and  the  prelacy, against  their  better  judgment, 
and,  we  believe,  their  sincere  inclinations,  were  compelled  to  vote 
such  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  their  church  to  be  inexpe- 
dient. 

Before  forming  any  judgment  upon  the  point  now  at  issue,  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  facts  clearly  into  view.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  Irish  prelates  have  hitherto  been  elected,  is  as 
follows.  Upon  *  the  vacancy  of  any  titular  Roman  Catholic  dio- 
cese in  Ireland,  the  Chapter  elects  a  Vicar  Capitular  to  govern  it 
per  interim;  and  having  what  is  termed  the  right  of  postulation, 
the  Chapter  also  recommends  three  persons  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
who  are  termed  dignus,  dignior,  digtiissimus.  Confirmation,  with 
the  permission  to  be  consecrated,  is  granted  always  to  one  of  them, 

generally 

*  Vide  Sir  John  Hippesly  Coxe's  Speech,  p.  117. — A  production 
containing  more  information  upon  the  subject  of  the  Catholics,  than 
any  other  which  we  have  seen  ;  and  which  certainly  ought  to  be 
made  public. 
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generally  to  the  first  on  the  list,  or  the  dignissimus.  The  titular 
Deans  are  also  appointed  by  the  Pope,  on  the  recommendation  of 
their  diocesans  ;  and,  in  this  instance  also,  a  papal  bull  is  neces- 
sarily expedited.  The  right  of  postulation,  nominally  exercised 
by  the  Chapter,  was  in  fact  exercised  by  the  Irish  Bishops, — by  a 
general  agreement  among  whom,  the  list  transmitted  to  Rome 
was  always  arranged. 

This  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
appointments  to  bishopricks  in  Ireland  has  always  taken  place ; 
and  upon  this  statement,  it  appears  to  us  quite  plain,  that  it 
is  unjust  to  couple  together  the  veto  upon  the  pre'lacy  with 
the  privileges  asked  for  by  the  Catholic  laity.  There  is  some 
sense  in  saying  we  must  be  protected  from  the  interference 
of  a  foreign  power,  which  foreign  power  may  very  probably  be 
under  the  influence  of  France.  But  it  turns  out,  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope  is  only  nominal,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
no  more  appoints  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland,  than  he  does 
the  Protestant  Bishops  of  England.  Long  custom  has  made  the 
nomination  of  the  first  upon  the  list  almost  a  matter  of  course  ; 
and  if  the  Pope  should  choose,  contrary  to  antient  custom,  to  de- 
viate from  this,  he  has  only  his  choice  of  two  other  persons, — 
neither  of  them  originating  in  his  own  preference  or  opinion. 
How  is  it  possible,  under  these  circumstances,  that  any  disloyal 
person  (for  that  must  be  the  danger)  can  be  introduced  by  the  Pope? 
The  mischief,  if  any,  must  be  done  by  the  Prelates  themselves, — in 
whom  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  their  own  order  is  sub- 
stantially vested.  The  veto,  then,  should  be  upon  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  Prelates,  and  not  upon  the  Pope's  confirmation  j  and, 
if  so,  why  is  it  more  reasonable  that  the  Crown  should  possess 
a  rejecting  power  over  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholics,  than  over 
the  Elders  of  the  Presbyterians,  or  the  Rabbis  of  the  Jews?  The 
dread  of  foreign  influence,  indeed,  is  a  good  reason  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a  veto;  but  when  that  influence,  as  in  this  case,  is 
shown  to  be  merely  nominal,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  justify  such  an 
exaction  upon  any  other  principle.  The  last  twenty  years  has  been 
a  constant  series  of  restitutions  to  the  Catholics  ;  the  greater  pare 
from  fear — some  from  generosity;  and,  yet,  in  no  one  single  instance 
has  this  veto  ever  been  made  an  indispensable  condition.  When 
the  Catholics  were  permitted  to  purchase  land,  no  mention  was 
made  of  a  veto; — when  they  were  allowed  to  vote  for  members  of 
Parliament,  it  was  not  required  as  a  condition  ; — nor  was  it  men- 
tioned when  innumerable  penalties  against  their  religion  were  re- 
pealed. Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  the  price  is  enhanced,  ex- 
actly in  proportion  as  the  situation  of  the  world,  and  the  necessi- 
ty for  conciliation  seem  to  recommend  the  most  prompt  and  gra- 
tuitous concesiions  ?  and  tl>at  we  are  selling  civil  and  religious 

liberty 
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liberty  for  a  price,  when  we  have  so  often  before  granted  them  as 
a  boon  ? 

If  the  veto  is  not  demanded  upon  the  plea  of  Bishops  being  ap- 
pointed by  a  foreign  power,  there  can  be  no  other  principle  on 
which  it  is  nt  all  just  to  require  it.  They  entirely  deny  the  inter- 
ference of  flie  Pope  in  any  point  but  their  church  discipline  ;  and 
re  willing  to  deny  it  upon  oath.  And  if  (as  has  been  irresistibly 
said  so  oiten  before)  you  cannot  believe  a  Catholic  upon  oath,  all 
your  penal  laws  may  as  well  be  repealed  to-morrow ;  for  their 
efficacy  rests  entirely  upon  the  supposition,  that  a  Catholic  be- 
lieves in  oaths,  and  will  not  perjure  himself. 

If  the  mass  of  Catholics,  therefore,  are  obstinate  in  refusing 
the  veto,  we  certainly  think  it  ought  not  to  be  insisted  upon  as 
the  condition  of  emancipation.  But  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  say 
whether  it  is  more  weak  to  refuse  such  a  request,  or  to  make  it. 
The  Catholics  admit  that  it  is  no  infringement  of  the  discipline 
of  their  church.  The  King  cf  Prussia,  a  Protestant,  exercised 
the  same  power.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  a  veto  on  the  ap- 
point, nent  of  Catholic  bishops  ;  the  states  had  a  veto  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Catholic  priests  within  the  united  provinces.  Why 
are  the  Irish  Catholics  to  refuse  what  so  many  other  Catholic 
churches  have  granted  to  the  natural,  though  perhaps  the  unrea- 
sonable jealousy  of  Protestant  governments  ? 

We  are  utterly  astonished  to  meet  with  such  a  collection  of  trash 
in  the  pamphlet  of  Air  Trotter  -t — to  find  that  any  man,  who  has  liv- 
ed under  the  shadow  of  Mr  Fox,  should  evince  such  a  total  absence 
of  good  sound  sense  upon  a  question  of  such  immense  importance. 
When  were  such  aboriginal  feuds,  as  tho6e  which  separate  the  two 
countries,  ever  appeased  without  mutual  concession  ?  What  object, 
at  the  present  time,  can  be  of  such  moment  to  every  man  of  prin- 
ciple and  understanding,  as  to  unite  the  whole  British  people  in 
one  firm  indissoluble  mass  against  France  ? — and  this  period  it  is 
that  Mr  Trotter  has  chosen  for  an  appeal  to  the  religious  jealousy, 
the  national  vanity,  and  the  irritable  passions  of  the  Irish.    '  Could 

*  I  (my  Lord)  lead  you  to  the  mouldering  towers,  and  melancholy, 

*  yet  venerable  ruins,  where  the  creeping  ivy  possesses  what  once 
c  resounded  to  the  harp,  and  echoed  the  praises  of  the  Deity  ; — 
'  could  I  then  say  to  you,  my  Lord,  was  there  not  something  au- 
'  gust  in  your  countrymen  adhering,    through  the  long  lapse  of 

*  time,  to  what  they  deemed   the  earliest  and   first  doctrines  of 

*  Christianity! '  &c;  and  all  this,  too,  and  more  of  the  same  stamp, 
when  Mr  Trotter  has  left  school — positively  quitted  his  gram- 
mar school  ten  years  ; — when  he  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  Mr  Fox  ; — when  three  or  four  weeks  longer  will 
terminate  the  List  monarchy  in  Europe  !     In  what  small  portions 

has 
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has  it  pleased  Almighty  Providence  to  deal  out  to  mankind  that 
most  excellent  gift  of  common  sense  ! 

We  have  all  along  been  the  steady  friends  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation ;  but  we  do  most  sincerely  regret  the  late  resolutions  into 
which  the  Catholic  prelates  have  been  driven  by  the  disaffection 
of  some,  and  by  the  ignorance  of  many  more.  The  veto  ought 
to  have  been  conceded.  It  saved  the  pride  of  many  opponent-, 
by  giving  them  a  fair  pretext  for  changing  their  opinions  ;  it 
soothed  the  groundless  alarms  of  others  ;  it  violated  no  point  of 
discipline  in  the  Catholic  church  ;  and  was,  upon  the  .whole, 
an  expedient  of  the  most  sovereign  efficacy,  which,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  would  have  produced  Catholic  emancipation, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  almost  by  acclamation. 
We  still  indulge  an  hope  that  the  prelacy  will  be  able  to  carry 
their  point ;  and  that  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  opposition  of 
their  flocks  will  subside.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
whether  the  veto  is  conceded  under  an  administration  hostile  to 
the  Catholics.  The  business  of  the  Catholics  is  to  put  their  ene- 
mies as  much  as  possible  in  the  wrong  ; — and  the  way  to  do  so 
is,  to  make  every  concession  possible  to  Protestant  jealousies, 
consistent  with  honour  and  principle.  The  concession  now  ask- 
ed for  has  been  granted  by  all  other  Catholic  churches  similarly 
situated  ;  and  has  been  always  approved  by  the  holy  see. 

If  the  Catholics,  however,  will  do  nothing  for  themselves,  the 
difficulty  must  be  got  over  without  their  interference  ;  and  perhaps 
the  whole  business  will  in  this  way  be  better  done.  We  would  ad- 
mit the  Catholic  laity  into  Parliament,  and  into  every  rank  of  the 
army  or  navy.  We  would  make  a  provision  for  their  clergy, — and- 
the  sign  manual  of  the  King,  once  obtained,  should  entitle  the  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  and  Deans  to  their  salaries  for  life.  This  veto  upon 
the  salary  would  soon  operate  as  a  veto  upon  the  Bishop  ;  and  pro- 
duce that  understanding  between  the  Prelacy  and  the  Castle,  which 
is  the  security  desired.  The  laity  having  their  grievances  redressed, 
and  being  liberated  from  the  burthen  of  supporting  their  clergy, 
would  entertain  no  jealousy  of  the  provision  :  nor  would  the  con- 
sent of  the  Catholics,  or  their  interference,  be  in  the  slightest 
,j|agree  necessary  ;  for  nobody  would  be  compelled  to  receive  their 
salaries,  if  they  did  not  chuse  to  apply  for  them.  To  this  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  we  do  not  object.  Ireland  is 
distant, — smarting  under  the  destruction  of  its  separate  empire,  of 
a  different  religion,  and  exposed  to  the  intrigues  of  France.  For 
these  reasons,  such  an  increase  of  royal  influence  appears  to  us 
salutary.  A  quarter  of  the  appointments  to  parochial  salaries  we 
would  vest  in  the  Crown  ;  a  iew  u?  the  Bishops  ;  and  sell  the  rest 
to  private  patrons,  for  the  raising  of  the  general  fund — which 

should 
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should  be  placed  in  the  stocks,  with  interest  payable  in  a  general  of- 
fice at  Dublin,  or  by  fixed  agents  elsewhere.  Something  of  this 
kind  must  be  done, — and  done  soon.  Ireland  increases  rapidly  in 
strength— rapidly,  we  fear,  in  disaffection,  and  in  the  desire  of 
separation.  The  Catholic  strength  and  wealth,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, increases  eight-fold  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  Protest- 
ants. The  time  for  petitioning  mny  soon  end,  as  it  did  with  A- 
merica ;  and  the  time  for  demanding  begins.  Things  may  turn 
out  otherwise,  though  we  do  not  think  they  will ;  but  we  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  longer  the  concession  is  delayed,  the  more 
must  be  granted.  To  conciliate  Ireland,  scarcely  any  price  is  too 
great.  That  effected,  there  is  every  probability  that  we  may  yet 
weather  the  storm  to  which  we  are  exposed  :  Till  it  is  done,  no 
man  can  look  upon  the  precarious  foundation  on  which  our  em- 
pire rests,  without  lively  apprehensions  of  danger  to  himself,  and 
the  deepest  sentiments  of  contempt  for  those  to  whose  baseness 
(for  that  is  the  word)  that  continuation  of  danger  is  to  be  a- 
scribed. 


Art.  VI.  A  complete  System  of  Astronomy.  By  the  Rev.  S. 
Vince,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Vol.  III. 

Cambridge.      1808. 

rTTHE  volume  here  announced  consists  of  a  set  of  Astronomical 
*-  Tables,  the  most  accurate  and  complete,  by  far,  that  we 
have  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  examine ;  the  epitome  or  essence 
of  all  that  is  most  accurate  in  the  observations  of  Cassini,  Hal- 
ley,  Bradley  and  Maskelyne  ;  of  all  that  is  most  profound  in  the 
investigations  of  Newton,  Euler,  La  Grange  and  La  Place.  It 
is  the  numerical  expression  cf  the  results  that  have  been  obtained 
from  the  most  elaborate  comparison  of  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
with  the  observations  of  astronomy  ;  and  presents  us  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  heavens,  the  truth  of  which  is  not  confined  to  the 
present  age,  but  extended  indefinitely  both  into  the  past  and  the 
future. 

We  regret  that  no  preface  or  advertisement  announces  precise- 
ly to  whom  astronomers  are  indebted  for  this  invaluable  present, 
and  what  is  the  exnct  share  which  Mr  Vince  himself  claims  in 
the  work  which  he  has  given  to  the  world  ;— in  what  respects  he 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  editor,— in  what  as  the  author  of  the  pre- 
sent volume.  We  do,  however,  gather  from  the  preliminary  no- 
tices and  instructions  belonging  to  particular  tables,  that  most  of 

them 
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them  are  the  work  of  two  distinguished  foreigners,  Burg  and 
De  Lambre;  both  of  them,  particularly  the  latter,  well  known  as 
astronomers  and  mathematicians.  From  thence  also  we  learn, 
that  the  rules  and  formulas  which  have  served  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tables,  are  those  of  La  Place,  contained  in  his  Me- 
chanique  Celeste. 

The  tables  of  Burg  and  Delambre  were  originally  printed  in 
France,  and  a  few  copies  were  sent  to  England  by  the  National 
Institute,  or  the  Board  of  Longitude,  as  presents  to  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  Royal  Astronomer.  They  were  accompanied  with 
the  following  letter  from  De  Lambre ;  which  does  much  credit 
both  to  the  writer  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

*  Institut  National,  Classe  des   Sciences  Physiques  et   Mathema- 
tiques,  Paris,  le   20   Fevrier,  1806.      Le   Secretaire  perpetuel 
pour  les  Sciences  Mathematiques  a  Monsieur  Maskelyne,  Astro- 
nome  Royal  et  Membre  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Londres. 
*  Monsieur,  et  respectable  Confrere, 

*  Le  Bureau  des  Longitudes  me  charge  de  vous  offrir  Sept  Ex- 
emplaires  des  Tables  qu'il  vient  de  publier.  Get  hommage  de  sa 
haute  estime  et  de  sa  reconnoissance  etoit  bien  du  a  l'auteur  du  plus 
grand  et  du  plus  precieux  recueil  d'Observations  qui  existe.  C'est 
a  cette  Source  que  nous  avons  puise,  Monsieur  Burg  et  moi,  pour  la 
plus  exacte  determination  des  coefficiens  des  equations  Lunaires  et 
Solaires  ;  c'qst  la  que  nous  avons  trouve  la  confirmation  des  inegali- 
tes  que  la  theorie  peut  bien  indiquer,  mais  dont  la  valeur  ne  pourroit 
etre  fixee  que  par  des  calculs  qui  sont  encore  au-dessus  des  forces  de 
l'analyse  ;  en  fin,  c'est  a  vous  que  nous  devons  la  connoissance  des 
mouvemens  moyens,  etde  toutes  les  constantes  que  l'observation  seule 
peut  donner.  Recevez  done,  avec  bienveillance,  un  ouvrage  auquei 
vous  avez  si  puissamment  contribue.  Nous  serous  tres  fiattes,  si 
vous  jugez  nosTables  dignes  d'etre  employees  aux  calculs  du  Nautical 
Almanack,  suivant  l'apparence  que  nous  en  donne  votre  dernier  pre- 
face. ' 

The  tables  referred  to  in  this  letter  are  those  of  the  Moon,  and 
are  the  work  of  Burg  ;  but,  along  with  them,  were  sent  over,  if 
we  mistake  not,  the  other  tables  already  referred  to,  which  were 
the  work  of  De  Lambre  himself,  and  which  appear  to  constitute 
the  principal  part  of  the  present  volume.  Mr  Vince  tells  us,  that 
the  tables  of  the  Sun,  of  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  Uranus,  or,  as  that 
planet  is  here  styled,  the  Georgian,  together  with  the  tables  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  were  all  constructed  by  De  Lambre  from  the 
theory  and  formulas  of  La  Place. 

We  are  left  in  an  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  tables  of  Mer- 
cury, Venus  and  Mars  ;  or  rather,  as  nothing  is  said  to  the  con- 
trary, we  are  to  consider  them  as  drawn  up  by  Mr  Vince  himself. 
vol.  xiv.  no.  27.  £  It 
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It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  for  the  information  of  some  of 
ouv  readers,  that  what  is  called  an  equation  in  astronomy,  is  the 
correction  that  must  be  made  for  an  irregularity  in  the  motion  of 
a  planet,  if  we  would  deduce  the  true  place  from  the  mean,  or  from 
that  which  the  planet  would  occupy  at  any  time,  if  its  revolution 
round  the  sun  was  performed  with  uniform  velocity.  Astronomi- 
cal tables  therefore  contain,  first,  the  mean  motions  of  the  pla- 
nets, or  the  places  which  they  would  have  if  they  revolved  uni- 
formly ;  and,  next,  the  equations,  or  the  corrections  that  must  be 
applied  to  these  uniform  motions,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them 
the  true  places  of  those  bodies.  The  arguments  of  these  equations 
are  the  quantities  on  which  the  equations  depend,  and  by  means 
of  which  they  are  found  out  in  the  tables.  These  arguments  de- 
pend on  the  time,  and  on  certain  known  quantities  ;  they  are  there- 
forc  functions,  as  mathematicians  express  it,  of  the  time,  or  of  the 
mean  motion  5  so  that,  when  any  instant  of  time  is  given,  the 
arguments  of  the  equations  for  that  instant  can  be  computed  ;  and 
from  them  arc  found,  in  the  tables,  the  equations  or  corrections 
that  are  to  be  applied  to  the  mean  motions. 

Again,  the  epochs  of  the  mean  motion  of  a  planet  are  the 
places  of  the  planet,  supposing  its  motion  uniform,  at  certain 
points  ov  epochs  of  time,  from  which  the  calculations  are  suppos- 
ed to  begin.  The  tables  of  the  Sun,  in  this  volume,  contain  his 
mean  place,  determined,  for  two  radical  epochs,  with  all  the  ex- 
actness that  the  latest  improvements  in  astronomical  observation 
can  give.  The  first  is  for  the  first  of  January  1752,  determined 
from  a  comparison  of  720  of  Dr  Bradley's  observations.  The 
second  for  the  first  of  January  1 802,  determined  from  about  400 

issages  of  the  Sun  over  the  meridian,  observed  at  Greenwich 
and  Paris,  between  179S  and  1802.  The  result  of  this  has  been, 
to  make  the  secular  mean  motion,  or  the  mean  motion  of  the  sun 
in  100  years,  0°  45'  45"  more  than  100  complete  revolutions, 
which  is  less  by  I  5"  than  in  Ue  Lambre's  former  tables. 

The  same  table  that  contains  the  mean  place  of  the  Sun  for 
the  beginning  of  January  for  every  year,  contains  the  arguments 
of  several  small  inequalities  that  affect  the  motion  of  the  Earth, 
or  the  apparent  motion  of  the  Sun.  These  have  been  received  in 
.  other  tables,  but  are  here  given  with  more  accuracy  than  before. 
The  first  arises  from  the  place  of  the  Moon  relatively  to  the  Sun, 
and  proceeds  from  this,  that  it  is  not  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  but 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Moon  and  Earth  that  describes  an  el- 
lipsis round  the  Sun.  A  small  inequality,  arising  from  this  cause, 
displaces  the  Earth  by  a  quantity  that  alternately  increases  and  di- 
minishes- the  Sun's  longitude,  in  the  course  of  every  lunation,  to 
the  amount,  when  a  maximum,  of  seven  seconds  and  a  half. 
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The  disturbances  produced  by  the  action  of  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  on  the  Earth,  come  next.  Each  of  these 
inequalities  depends  chiefly  on  the  difference  of  the  heliocentric 
place  of  the  planet  and  of  the  Earth,  and  varies,  as  is  known, 
from  the  theory  of  disturbing  forces,  nearly  as  the  sine  of  that  an- 
gle. The  calculation  is  here  pushed  to  much  greater  exactness, 
however  ;  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  both  of  the  disturbing  and 
disturbed  planet,  being  taken  into  account.  The  maxima  of  these 
four  corrections  are  15",  6",   12". 5,   1". 

Next  follows  the  nutation  of  the  Earth's  axis,  as  produced 
both  by  the  Moon  and  by  the  Sun.  The  equation  of  the 
centre  is  next  given,  with  its  secular  variation,  or  its  change 
produced  by  the  constant  diminution  of  the  eccentricity  of  the 
Earth's  orbit,  deduced  from  the  theory  of  gravity  by  La  Place, 
and  agreeing  well  with  the  phenomena  actually  observed.  This 
equation  is  calculated  for  every  10  minutes  of  the  mean  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  save  much  time  to  the  computer. 

There  is  a  very  ingenious  device  employed  in  these  tables,  by 
which  ail  the  numbers  are  rendered  additive,  so  that  no  nega- 
tive quantity,  or  one  that  is  to  be  subtracted,  ever  enters  into  the 
computation.  Two  different  contrivances,  the  same  in  their  prin- 
ciple, are  employed  for  this  purpose.  When  an  equation  is  ne- 
gative, take  the  ditrerence  between  that  equation  and  the  whole 
circumference,  and  add  this  to  the  mean  motion,  dropping,  as  is 
usually  done,  the  entire  circumference,  which  has,  in  effect,  been 
added  to  the  negative  equation.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  equa- 
tion were,  —  1°  10'  20",  or  that  1°  10'  20"  was  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  mean  motion  ;  instead  of  this  last  number,  the  table 
gives  11s  28°  49'  40"  to  be  added  to  the  mean  motion  ;  and  then 
12,  or  the  entire  circle,  being  left  out,  as  is  always  done  of  course 
in  these  calculations,  the  quantity  that  remains  is  just  the  same 
that  would  have  been  obtained  by  ordinary  subtraction. 

In  the  case  of  smaller  equations,  such  as  proceed  from  the  dis- 
turbances arising  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  planets  on  one 
another,  the  method  of  rendering  them  additive  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. To  each  equation,  the  maximum,  or  the  greatest  affirm- 
ative value  which  belongs  to  that  equation,  is  added.  The  sum 
thus  produced  is  always  additive,  but  too  great  by  the  maximum 
equation.  To  allow  for  this,  the  epochs  of  the  mean  motion,  to 
which  these  equations  are  to  be  added,  are  all  diminished  by  an  e- 
qual  quantity  •,  and  this  subtraction  being  made,  in  the  original 
construction  of  the  tables,  nothing  is  left  to  be  done  by  the  comput- 
er who  uses  them,  except  to  make  those  additions  which  the  pre- 
cepts direct.  This  device  is  used  by  La  Lande  in  some  of  his  ta- 
bles, but  is  not  employed  generally,  as  in  those  before  us. 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  all  this, 
as  the  complication  arising  from  mixing  the  operations  of  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  is  a  source  of  error,  especially  to  those  who 
are  not  versed  in  algebraic  calculation.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  the  tables  become,  in  this  way,  less  descriptive, 
on  inspection,  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  They 
do  not  represent  to  us  inequalities  that  first  increase,  afterwards 
decrease,  become  equal  to  nothing,  and  then  puss  over  to  the  ne- 
gative side,  and  diminish  the  mean  motion  by  ihe  same  quantities, 
and  for  the  same  length  of  time  that  they  had  increased  it.  This 
effect  is  lost ;  but  if  the  probability  of  error  in  computation  is  di- 
minished, it  must  be  considered  as  a  full  compensation  for  what 
is  at  most  only  a  theoretical  defect. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  remark,  that  our  measures  of  time 
on  the  surface  of  the  Earth  are  affected  by  such  remote  bodies  as 
VenUs,  Mars  and  Jupiter  j  and  that  a  well  regulated  clock  should 
be  capable  of  affording  a  measure  of  the  power  with  which  these 
planets  act  upon  the  Earth.  This  is  however  true  ;  and  a  table  of 
the  inequality  which  they  produce  in  the  equation  of  time,  forms 
the  30th  of  the  solar  tables.  As  the  equation  of  time  depends 
upon  the  Sun's  right  ascension,  which  is  affected  by  the  disturb- 
ing forces  of  the  planets  just  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  an 
inequality  in  that  equation  must  be  produced  from  this  cause. 
The  amount,  when  a  maximum,  is  a  little  more  than  3see"  The 
action  of  Jupiter,  therefore,  and  the  other  planets,  may  affect  our 
reckoning  of  time  to  the  amount  of  three  seconds. 

An  equation  is  also  set  down  for  the  aberration  of  light,  or 
the  velocity  with  which  light  is  propagated.  If  the  Earth's  mo- 
tion were  uniform,  the  Sun  would  appear  advanced  beyond  his 
true  place,  at  all  times,  by  20"^  ;  but  as  the  velocity  of  the  Earth 
increases  and  diminishes  alternately  in  the  course  of  its  annual 
revolution,  the  quantity  of  the  aberration,  which  depends  on 
the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  Earth  to  the  velocity  of  light,  must 
also  vary.  The  amount  of  this  variation  is  calculated  in  these  ta- 
bles, we  believe  for  the  first  time  :  it  does  not  exceed  one  third  of 
a  second.  The  source  of  this  inequality  has  been  long  known  ; 
but  the  amount  of  it  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  was  needless 
to  pay  attention  to  it,  till  all  the  quantities,  equally  small,  were 
reduced  to  computation. 

The  rectilineal  distance  of  the  Earth  and  Sun,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  radius  vector  of  the  Earth's  orbit,  is  also  one  of  those  elements 
that  is  materially  affected  by  the  action  of  the  planets.  These  joint 
actions  may  amount  to  seven  parts  in  100,000,  or  about  the  four- 
teen thousandth  and  three  hundredth  part  of  the  radius  vector. 
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The  whole  of  these  equations  are  computed  with  the  greatest 
care  ;  the  rules  for  applying  them  are  very  perspicuously  drawn 
up  ;  and  we  can  only  remark  one  circumstance  which  would  have 
added  to  their  value,  viz.  to  have  set  down  the  formula  from, 
which  the  equations  of  every  particular  table  were  computed. 

The  tables  of  the  Sun  are  followed  by  those  of  the  Moon, — 
the  same  that  obtained  the  prize  from  the  Board  of  Longitude  of 
Paris  in  the  year  1800.  They  are  the  work  of  M.  Burg,  as  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  and  are  deduced,  by  the  rules  of  La  Place, 
chiefly  from  a  series  of  more  than  three  thousand  two  hundred 
observations  made  at  Greenwich  between  the  years  176.5,  1793. 
The  method  followed  in  the  construction  of  them,  is  founded  on 
the  algebraic  solution  of  those  equations,  known  by  the  name  of 
equations  of  conditions.  The  place  of  a  planet,  relatively  to  a 
fixt  point  in  the  heavens,  may  be  expressed,  as  we  know  from 
the  theory  of  gravitation,  by  a  series  of  the  form,  A  -f-  B  sin  x  + 
C  %w\y  +  D  sin  z,  &c;  in  which  x,  y,  z,  are  variable  angles  depend- 
ing on  the  time  ;  while  A,  B,  C,  D,  are  constant,  but  unknown 
quantities,  that  remain  to  be  determined.  When,  therefore,  by 
astronomical  observation,  the  place  of  a  planet  for  a  given  instant 
of  time  is  found,  we  have  an  equation  of  this  form  :  A  +  B  sin 
x'  -j-  C  sin  y  -\-  D  sin  z'  =  M,  M  being  the  longitude  reckoned 
irom  some  given  point,  and  being  known  as  well  as  x\  y',  &c.  ; 
so  that  A,  B,  C,  D,  are  the  only  unknown  quantities. 

By  another  observation,  another  equation  of  the  same  kind  is 
given,  and  so  on ;  a  new  equation  being  found  by  every  new  ob- 
servation. When,  of  such  equations,  as  many  are  taken  as  there 
are  unknown  -quantities,  values  of  each  of  these  quantities  may  be 
found  ;  and,  when  the  same  process  is  followed  for  other  sets  of 
observations,  were  there  no  error  in  the  observations,  the  values  of 
A,  B,  C,  D,  would  be  the  same  that  were  first  found  ;  but,  as  the 
observations  are  subject  to  some  error,  however  small,  this  sort 
of  exact  coincidence  cannot  be  expected;  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, content  ourselves  with  taking  a  mean  of  the  different  values  of 
the  unknown  coefficients  thus  determined.  Various  devices  for  the 
extermination  of  the  unknown  quantities,  and  the  computation  of 
the  mean  values,  must  naturally  occur  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a 
work,  which,  from  the  great  number  of  equations  that  must  be  com- 
pared, becomes  extremely  laborious.  M.  Burg  used  to  compare  nine 
or  ten  hundred  observations  for  each  of  the  coefficients  he  had  to  de- 
termine. He  verified  all  these  by  a  second  computation,  and  ge- 
nerally found  that  the  same  coefficient  differed  in  its  value  but  a 
fraction  of  a  second.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
coefficients  are  determined  to  as  great  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  a- 
sironoinical  observation  is  at  present  capable  of  yielding. 
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But,  after  all  these  computations  had  been  gone  through, 
and  a  number  of  corrections  added  to  those  already  contained  in 
the  tables  of  M.yev  and  Mason,  M.  Burg  still  found  that  there 
was  an  incc:  sisrency  in  the  mean  places,  that,  by  help  of  these 
correcrions,  were  deduced  from  distant  observations.  No  method 
of  extricating  himself  from  this  difficulty  occurred,  nor  probably 
would  have  occurred,  for  several  ages,  if  astronomical  science 
had  been  left  to  derive  its  accuracy  from  observation  alone.  The 
discovery  or  a  secular  equation  of  the  Mcon,  of  so  long  a  period 
as  185  years,  by  La  Place,  resolved  the  difficulty,  and  enabled 
our  author  to  give  to  his  tables  a  more  perfect  agreement  with  ob- 
servation, than  had  ever  yet  been  attained.  This  equation  de- 
pends on  the  longitude  of  the  Moon's  apogee  -f  2  longitude  of 
the  node  —  'S  times  longitude  of  the  Sun's  apogee,  and  is  given 
in  these  tables,  united  with  the  other  secular  equation  of  the 
Moon,  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  acceleration  of  her  mean  mo- 
tion, but  now  found  by  La  Place  to  be  a  periodical  equation, 
though,  of  so  long  a  period,  that  the  calculus  has  not  yet  ventur- 
ed to  explore  its  extent. 

The  excellence  of  these  tables  will  be  best  understood  by  com- 
paring them  with  others.  The  tables  of  Mayer  contained  only 
fourteen  equations  for  the  Moon's  longitude.  Mason,  an  English 
astronomer,  gave  a  new  edition  of  these  tables,  in  which  he  add- 
ed eight  more  equations,  which  Mayer  had  given  in  his  theory, 
but  thought  of  too  little  consequence  to  reduce  them  into  tables. 
M.  Burg  introduced,  in  addition  to  all  the.-e,  six  others,  which 
are  entirely  new.  Besides  these,  the  secular  equations  of  the  a- 
nomaly  and  node,  and  the  equation  which  has  a  period  of  185 
years,  have  been  introduced.  The  tables  thus  reformed  do  far 
exceed  in  accuracy  any  yet  known.  The  French  mathematicians, 
before  they  awarded  the  prize  to  M.  Burg,  examined  the  merits 
of  his  tables  with  much  care,  and  compared  them  with  a  great 
number  of  Dr  Maskelyne's  observations,  and  of  their  own,  such 
as  M.  Burg  had  not  made  use  of  in  the  composition  of  his  work. 
TJ  esult  was  highly  favourable.  The  error,  in  few  cases,  a- 
mounted  to  10  or  12  seconds,  which  is  but  half  of  that- which 
was  met  wit'*  in  former  tables.  At  p.  4:J,  Mr  Vince  has  given 
the  formula  from  which  the  whole  of  the  lunar  equations  are 
computed.  An  example  of  a  calculation  of  the  Moon's  place 
is  added,  which  now  occupies,  even  when  all  its  parts  are  dis- 
posed with  the  utmost  regularity  and  good  order,  no'  less  than 
two  quarto  pages.  The  accuracy  of  the  result,  however,  is  such, 
as  will  appear  to  astronomers,  a  full  compensation  for  the  increase 
of  their  labour.     When  the  error  of  the  tables  is  reduced  to  10'', 
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a  space  which  the  Moon  describes  in  her  orbit  in  less  than  20"  of 
lime,  the  longitude  may  be  found  by  lunar  observation  to  an  arch 
that  corresponds  to  the  third  part  of  a  minute  of  time,  or  to  5' 
of  a  degree  on  the  Earth's  surface,  or  to  5  nautical  miles  ;  a  de- 
gree of  accuracy  fully  sufficient  lor  all  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
and  far  beyond  any  expectation,  that  the  most  sanguine  theorist, 
thirty  years  ago,  could  possibly  have  entertained.  Such  is  the  suc- 
cess with  which  Geometry  has  conducted  the  astronomer  through 
the  labyrinth  of  the  lunar  irregularities.  Were  Pliny  alive,  he 
might  see  the  indignation,  to  which  he  has  so  emphatically  allud- 
ed, now  converted  into  exultation.  Midtiformi  luce  (Luna)  am- 
hagc  torsit  ingenia  contempt  antium  ct  froanmum  ignorari  maxim* 
fidus,  indignant  ium.  The  irregularities  which  so  long  obstructed 
the  science  of  astronomy,  have  been  the  principal  means  of  its 
advancement;  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  cf  inter- 
preting their  language,  is  the  force  with  which  they  depese  in  fa- 
vour of  the  theory  of  gravitation. 

The  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  two  inferior  planets,  Mercury 
and  Venus,  follow  those  of  the  Moon:  the  disturbance  that  either 
of  these  planets  endures  from  the  Earth,  or  from  the  superior 
planets,  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  account  in  our  calculations. 
The  disturbing  causes  have  the  less  effect,  that,  on  these  two 
planets,  the  solar  action  is  very  powerful.  Venus  gravitates  to 
the  Sun  with  more  than  twice  the  force,  and  Mercury  with  more 
than  nine  times  the  force  with  which  the  Earth  gravitates. 

The  tables  of  Mars  contain  the  disturbance  in  the  motions  of 
that  planet,  which  arise  from  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the  Earth  :, 
and  therefore,  they  depend  on  the  situation  ojf  Mars  relatively 
to  these  three  planets.  These  disturbances,  together  wiih  the 
other  eolations  of  Mars,  seem  to  be  calculated  with  great  exact- 
ness, and  very  much  on  the  plan  of  those  already  mentioned. 
They  are  not  said  to  be  the  work  either  of  Burg  cr  De  Lambie  j 
and  therefore  have,  no  doubt,  been  computed  by  Mr  Vince  him- 
self. 

The  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  are  contained  in  the 
next  tables,  have  been  more  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy, 
than  those  of  any  other  of  the  primary  planets.  The  quantities 
of  matter  of  these  bodies,  make  their  mutual  action  powerful  j 
while  their  distance  from  the  Sun  weakens  the  conticul  ot  the 
central  force. 

Dr  Halley,  when  he  came  to  study  the  motions  of  these  pfonets, 
found  that  the  motion  of  Jupiter  appeared  to  be  accelerated,  and 
that  of  Saturn  retarded  ;  and  to  explain  this,  he  introduced  two 
equations;   that  of  Jupiter  of  3°  49'  at  its  maximum;   that  of 
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Saturn  9°  15',  both  of  them  having  the  sam?  period,  and  run- 
ning through  the  whole  series  of  their  changes  in  the  space  of 
2000  years.  These  equations,  however,  were  purely  empirical  ; 
they  were  not  deduced  at  all  from  the  principles  of  gravitation;  and 
they  have  since  proved  to  be  inaccurate;  though,  as  a  first  approxi- 
mation, they  do  honour  to  the  research  of  Dr  Halley,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  views.  Euler,  who,  in  the  Memoir  that  gained  the  prize 
from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  1752,  was  led  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  found  that,  according  to  the  theory 
of  gravitation,  the  motion  of  Jupiter  should  be  accelerated,  and 
that  of  Saturn  retarded,  but  as  appeared  to  him  by  equal  quantities; 
which  was  not  agreeable  to  observation.  These  inequalities  also 
appeared  to  Euler  to  be  periodical,  though  the  period  was  of  great 
extent,  no  less  than  324000  years.  Euler,  however,  acknow- 
ledged, that  some  changes  which  he  had  made  in  the  form  of  the 
quantities  which  he  had  to  treat,  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  that 
appeared  to  be  insurmountable,  might  very  well  introduce  great 
uncertainty  into  the  extent  of  the  above  period  ;  and  he  added, 
with  the  candour  that  belongs  to  real  superiority,  that  he  did  not 
then  know  any  method  by  which  the  amount  of  these  alterations 
coula  be  determined. 

The  nature  of  thefe  inequalities,  then,  was  very  imperfectly 
understood  ;  and  it  did  not  appear  clear  that  they  were  circum- 
feribed  within  any  period,  and  were  not  of  infinite  extent,  fo  as 
in  reality  to  affect  the  mean  motions  ;  the  one  mean  motion  being 
deflined  to  increafe,  and  the  other  to  decreafe,  without  limit. 
La  Grange  undertook  the  folution  of  the  fame  difficulty  ;  but  the 
method  of  approximation  which  he  employed,  was  ffill  fuch  as  to 
leave  the  r.  fuit  uncertain  as  to  the  periodic  change  or  conftant  in- 
cr<  A<e  of  thefe  two  irregularities.  La  Place  afterwards  engaged 
in  the  fame  inveftigation  ;  and,  having  pufhed  his  approximation 
further  than  either  of  the  other  geometers,  he  found  that  the  in- 
equalities were  really  periodical,  and  did  not  of  courfe  affect:  the 
mean  motion  of  either  of  the  planets.  His  procefs  was  not,  how- 
ever, fo  fatisfaclory  as  to  remove  all  doubt ;  when  La  Grange  was 
fo  fortunate  as  to  give  a  complete  demonftration  of  this  great  truth 
in  phyfical  afironomy,  that  all  the  changes  which  can  happen  in 
our  fyftem,  in  confequence  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  muft  needs 
be  periodical,  and  c  innot  affect:  either  the  mean  motion  or  the 
mean  diftance  of  any  of  the  planets.  * 

Still,  however,  the   exact  amount  of  thefe   equations,  and  of 
the  period  by  which  they  are   circumfcribed,  remained   undeter- 
mined. 

*  Mem.  Acad.  Berlin,  1776. 
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mined.  La  Place  undertook  the  confideration  of  the  queflion  a- 
new,  and  came  at  lad  to  the  difcovery  of  the  theorems,  by  means 
of  which  thefe  irregularities  have  been  reduced  into  a  table.  He 
found,  that  both  in  the  cafe  of  Jupiter  and  of  Saturn,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  equations  is  the  fame,  viz.  five  times  the  mean  longi- 
tude of  Saturn  —  twice  the  mean  longitude  of  Jupiter  -f-  50  34'  8" 
—  a  X  59",  a  being  the  number  of  years  reckoned  from  1750. 
The  fine  of  the  arch  made  up  of  thefe  five  elements,  multiplied 
into  20'  49V  —  o.  X  -o"427  gives  the  equation  for  Jupiter;  and 
multiplied  into  —  (48'  44"  —  a  X  o".  1)  the  equation  for  Saturn. 
The  period  required  for  thefe  equations  to  revolve  or  to  pafs 
through  the  whole  feries  of  their  changes,  is  far  lefs  than  that 
fufpe£ted  by  Euler,  but  is  ftill  very  confiderable.  The  argu- 
ment above  ftated  increafes  at  the  rate  of  23^51  annually;  io 
that  it  requires  918.76  years  to  run  over  an  entire  circumfer- 
ence, or  360  degrees.  It  is  not,  therefore,  till  after  the  expira- 
tion of  918  years,  and  a  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  year, 
that  the  phenomena  of  thefe  inequalities  will  return  in  the  fame 
order. 

While  thefe  equations  were  unknown,  the  mean  motions  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  could  never  be  accurately  afcertained.  If  the 
obfervation6  compared  belonged  to  centuries,  when  the  rate  of 
Jupiter's  motion,  on  account  of  this  equation,  was  increafing,  his 
velocity  or  mean  motion  would  come  out  too  great ;  if  the  con- 
trary took  place,  it  would  come  out  too  fmall ;  and  the  fame  as 
to  Saturn.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  equations  was  therefore  quite 
efiential  to  the  accuracy  of  the  tables  of  thefe  planets. 

There  are,  befides  thefe,  ten  other  equations  that  exprefs  as 
many  inequalities  in  the  motion  of  Jupiter  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Saturn,  the  algebraic  exprefiion  of  which  our  author  has 
given  us,  and  which,  if  their  maxima  are  all  added  together,  a- 
mcunt  nearly  to  twelve  minutes.  Befides  the  great  equation  of 
Saturn  already  mentioned,  there  are  fix  others  which  afreet  his 
motion,  arifing  from  the  aclion  of  Jupiter,  the  amount  of  which, 
taken  at  their  maxima,  is  greater  than  in  the  former  cafe,  amount- 
ing to  19'  57".  The  effects  of  the  difturbances  on  the  linear  dif- 
rance  of  each  of  thefe  planets  from  the  fun,  is  alfo  exhibited  in 
the  tables. 

The  tables  of  Uranus,  or,  as  that  planet  is  here  called,  the 
Georgian,  follow  thofe  of  Saturn.  The  difturbances  of  the  mo- 
tion of  that  planet  by  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  are  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  La  Place.  They  are  ftven  in  number; 
and  when  their  maxima  are  added  together,  the  fum  is  7'  20" ; 
a  limit,  which  the  whole  difturbance  that  this  planet  can  fuffer 
from  us  two  powerful  neighbours  never  can  exceed. 

It 
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It  muft  be  obferved,  that,  in  this  planet,  there  is  alfo  an  irregu- 
larity of  a  long  period,  viz.  of  569  years,  which  afironomers  mud 
take  into  account  when  they  determine  the  mean  motion. 

However  uncourtly  it  may  appear,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  re- 
rnonflrate  with  our  author  againft  the  name  of  the  Georgian, 
which  he  has,  in  compliance  with  a  fafhion  peculiar  to  the  Eng- 
lifh,  thought  proper  to  give  to  the  moll  remote  of  the  planets. 
In  a  book  of  agronomical  tables,  fo  perfect  as  that  which  is  now 
before  us,  deftined,  moft  probably,  to  go  down  itfelf,  but  cer- 
tainly deftined  to  convey  its  knowledge  to  lateft  generations,  no- 
thing of  a  perifhable  and  temporary  nature  should  be  admitted. 
A  term,  therefore,  mould  not  have  been  introduced,  which  ne- 
ver will  be  recognized  by  pofterity,  and  cannot  obtain,  either  now 
or  afterwards,  the  Suffrage-  of  any  foreign  nation.  The  experi- 
ence of  what  has  already  happened,  in  Similar  circumftances,  may 
:iffure  us  of  what  cannot  fail  to  take  place  hereafter.  The  name 
.of  the  Medicean  Stars,  impofed  on  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter,  was 
never  received  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Tufcany,  and  there  only 
for  a  lew  years.  Yet  no  Sovereigns  ever  deferved  better  of  litera- 
ture and  fcience  than  the  family  of  Medici ;  and,  if  their  name 
has  not  come  down  affociated  with  the  ftars  difcove.ed  by  Gali- 
leo, fo,  neither  are  we  to  expect,  that  the  name  of  the  molt  re- 
fpedtable  Sovereign  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  is  to  continue  u- 
nited  to  the  difcoveries  of  Herfchel.  When  the  celebrated  aftro- 
nomcr  of  Palermo  difecvered  more  lately  a  new  planet,  he  called, 
it  by  the  name  of  Ceres,  and  added  the  epithet  of  Ferdinandea. 
The  name  of  Ceres  is  now  universally  recognized,  an^  that  of 
Ferdinandea  as  generally  forgotten.  It  is  true,  that  George  the 
Third  has  many  titles  to  be  remembered  by  the  friends  of  fcience, 
to  which  few  of  his  contemporaries  have  any  pretenfions.  One 
of  thefe  titles,  of  particular  weight  on  the  prefent  occafion,  confiils 
in  his  having  been  the  Patron  and  Benefactor  of  the  great  obferver, 
by  whom  the  limits  of  our  fyftem  have  been  fo  much  extended,  and 
our  notions  of  the  univerfe  fo  greatly  enlarged.  But  the  name  of 
a  mortal,  though  Sometimes  inscribed  in  the  heavens,  has  never  yet 
been  given  to  any  of  the  planets.  In  conformity  with  the  general 
nomenclature  of  our  fyftem,  Uranus  belongs  naturally  to  a  body 
placed  beyond  the  orb  of  Saturn.  We  fhall  therefore  do  well  to 
anticipate  the  decision  of  pofterity,  by  at  once  adopting  a  term 
that  muft  ultimately  prevail. 

The  tables  that  follow  next,  are  thofe  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter. 
The  motions  of  this  planetary  fyftem,  though  withdrawn  from 
common  obfervation,  and  vifible  only  to  aftronomers,  are  never- 
theless peculiarly  interefting,  not  only  by  their  ufe  for  determin- 
ing the  longitude  of  places  on  the  Earth,  but  from  the  verification 

they 
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they  afford  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  as  inferred  from  the  motion 
of  the  primary  planets.  The  determination  of  the  motions  of  the 
Satellites,  however,  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties.  Theif 
orbits  are  feen  fo  obliquely  from  the  Earth,  that  their  angular  '.no- 
tions about  their  primary  are  not  objects  of  direct  obfervatioa'j 
and  the  laws  of  thofe  motions  are  inferred,  chiefly  from  the  e- 
clipfes  that  the  fatellites  fuffer  when  they  fall  into  the  ihadow  of 
Jupiter.  In  confequence  of  this,  it  remained  for  a  lony;  time 
doubtful  whether  all  the  phenomena  accompanying  them  could  be 
explained  by  the  principle  of  gravitation  alone.  The  moft  accu- 
rate tables  of  the  fatellites,  till  very  lately,  were  thofe  of  Wargen- 
tin,  which  contained  feveral  empirical  corrections,  adopted  to  ex- 
plain appearances,  but  without  any  inveftigation  into  the  caufes 
or  the  principles  by  which  they  were  produced.  But  in  the  ta- 
bles before  us,  the  reproach  of  empiriciim  is  completely  ba- 
nifhed  from  this  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  aftronomy.  In  the 
cafe  of  the  fatellites,  this  was  not  done  without  great  difficulty. 
La  Pbce  found  the  whole  theory  of  their  motion  contained  in 
twelve  differential  equations  of  the  fecond  order,  from  the  inte- 
gration of  which,  twenty-four  conftant  but  unknown  qwmtities 
were  introduced.  In  this  fhate,  he  gave  over  the  calculus  to  De 
Lambre,  who  determined  thefe  quantifies  by  a  comparifon  of  the 
formulas  with  obfervation,  (Mtch.  Celeste,  vol.  iv.  p.  6$.)  on  the 
principles  already  mentioned,  when  we  were  fpeakmg  of  the  ta- 
bles of  the  Moon. 

The  nvft  fatellite  moves  in  the  plane  of  Jupiter's  equator,  and 
defcribes  a  circular  orbit,  in  which  no  eccentricity  or  inequality, 
arifing  from  its  eccentricity,  has  been  difcovtred.  It  participates 
a  little,  nevertheiefs,  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  third  and  fourth 
fatellites,  which  are  both  confiderable,  and  which,  by  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  all  the  four,  are  fympathetically  imparted  to  the  firlt 
,.nd  fecond.  The  only  confiderable  inequality,  however,  in  the 
motion  of  the  nrft,  is  that  which  arifes  from  the  attraction  of  the 
fecond,  and  has,  for  its  argument,  twice  their  difference  of  longi- 
tude as  feen  from  Jupiter.  From  this  equation,  which  has  for  its 
period  an  interval  of  437  days,  with  the  decimal  .659  of  a  day, 
La  Place  has  determined  the  mass  of  the  fecond  fatellite. 

The  eclipses  of  the  first  satellite  are  remarkable  for  having  giv- 
en occasion  to  the  discovery  of  the  velocity  of  light.  On  reviewing 
this  subject,  M.  de  Lambre  makes  the  time  that  light  takes  to  de- 
scribe the  mean  distance  between  Jupiter  and  the  Sun  4-2' 46"$ 
and  between  the  Sun  and  the  Earth  8'  L'd".<2;  from  whence  the 
aberration  of  the  Stars  comes  out  20  .255,  agreeing  perfectly  with 
Dr  Bradley's  observations.  From  this,  as  La  Place  has  remark- 
ed (Meek.  Celeste,  torn.  IV.  Jntrod.)  it  necessarily  follows,  that 

light 
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light  has  the  same  velocity  over  the  whole  space  between  Jupiter 
and  the  Earth,  that  it  has  when  it  arrives  at  the  surface  of  the 
Earth. 

The  second  satellite  is  disturbed  both  by  the  first  and  third  ;  the 
course  of  its  inequalities,  as  well  as  cf  the  first,  is  circumscribed 
by  the  space  of  487d. 659,  above  mentioned. 

The  motion  of  the  third  satellite  is  subject  to  some  curious  a- 
nomalies,  which  are  nevertheless  perfectly  consistent  with  the  the- 
ory of  gravitation.  This  planet  has  two  distinct  equations  of  the 
centre,  belonging  to  two  different  axes  and  two  different  eccentri- 
cities. The  one  of  these  has  been  proved  by  La  Place  to  belong 
to  the  orbit  of  the  satellite  itself;  the  other  is  an  emanation,  as  it 
were,  from  the  eccentricity  of  the  fourth  satellite.  This  inequali- 
ty, therefore,  depends  not  on  the  magnitude  and  position  of  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  orbit  of  the  third  satellite  itself,  but  on  the  magni- 
tude and  position  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  fourth,  and  is  a  necessary, 
though  very  unexpected,  result  of  the  equality  or  action  and  reaction. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Swedish  astronomer  Wargentin,  fiom  the 
mere  comparison  of  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites,  suspected  the 
existence  in  this  satellite  of  two  equations  of  the  centre  ;  but, 
not  perceiving  that  the  one  of  these  equations  was  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  apsis  of  the  fourth  satellite,  he  found  that  his  hypothesis 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  appearances,  and  so  abandoned  it  for 
another  which  could  at  least  be  reconciled  with  them  for  a  time  5 
but  not  for  a  long  period,  because  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
principle  of  gravitation.  This-  fact  seems  to  show  to  what  ex- 
tent the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions  might  become  known, 
by  observation  alone,  in  the  hands  of  ingenious  men,  and  how 
very  limited,  at  least  in  complicated  cases,  that  extent  would 
be,  if  it  received  no  assistance  from  the  science  of  dynamics,  and 
the  theory  of  gravitation. 

The  fourth  satellite  moves  in  a  plane  somewhat  inclined  to  the 
equator  cf  Jupiter  ;  and  its  nodes  have  a  retrograde  motion,  by 
which  they  go  back  an  entire  circumference  in  .531  years.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  motion,  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of  the  sa- 
tellite to  the  plane  of  Jupiter's  orbit  varies  continually  j  it  was  at 
a  maximum  between  the  years  1680  and  1760,  and  continued 
nearly  the  same  for  a  long  time  ;  but  of  late  it  has  increased  again, 
according  to  a  law  which  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, without  the  aid  of  theory.  All  these  variations  are  accu- 
rately expressed  in  the  tables.  The  eccentricity  of  this  satellite, 
and  trie  equation  of  its  centre,  are  greater  than  those  of  the 
third. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  from  the  theory  on  which 
"■'  ese  tables  are  founded,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  masses  of  the 

satellites 
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satellites  relatively  to  Jupiter.  It  follows,  from  the  calculus  of 
La  Place,  that  the  third  satellite,  which  is  the  largest,  is  about 
the  11300dth  part  of  the  mass  of  Jupiter;  or,  to  express  it  by 
means  of  a   unit  with  which  we  are  more  familiar,  about  double 

the  mass  of  the  Moon,  taking  this  last  as  — — —  of  the  quantity  of 

matter  in  the  Earth.  The  fourth,  or  outermost  satellite,  is  nearly 
half  the  third,  and  is  therefore  nearly  equal  to  the  Moon  ;  the  se- 
cond satellite  contains  about  half  the  quantity  of  matter  of  the 
Moon  ;  and  the  first,  or  innermost,  about  two-fifths.  These 
masses  of  the  satellites  are  derived  from,  their  action  on  one  an- 
other, and  the  degree  in  which  that  action  modifies  the  force  of 
Jupiter  itself.  Another, result,  from  the  same  source,  is  very  sa- 
tisfactory. The  want  of  sphericity  in  Jupiter,  or  his  oblateness, 
as  it  makes  his  attraction  decrease  not  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  squares  of  the  distances,  affects  the  motions  of  the  satel- 
lites, and  is  particularly  sensible  by  its  effect  on  the  duration  of 
their  eclipses.  These  considerations  make  the  polar  axis  of  Jupi- 
ter .9287,  the  equatorial  diameter  being  1.  Actual  observations 
with  the  micrometer,  taking  a  mean,  gives  .929  ;  between  which 
and  the  former  result  there  is  no  sensible  difference.  This  shows, 
as  La  Place  remarks,  that  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  is  composed  of 
the  attraction  of  all  its  particles,  since  the  observed  compression 
of  this  planet  does  so  perfectly  agree  with  the  motions  of  the  ap- 
sides, and  the  nodes  of  the  orbits  of  the  satellites. 

In  these  remarks  on  the  tables  of  the  satellites,  we  have  chiefly 
followed  the  information  of  La  Place,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Mechanique  Celeste.  The  instructions  prefixed  to  the  tables 
in  the  volume  before  us,  contain  very  little  information  about 
their  construction.  They  are  confined  to  what  is  merely  techni- 
cal, or  to  what  is  necessary  for  directing  the  calculator  in  the  use 
of  the  tables.  To  this  object  they  are  well  adapted,  and  are  drawn 
up  with  accuracy  and  distinctness.  Whether  they  are  the  work 
of  De  Lambre  or  Mr  Vince,  we  are  not  informed. 
The  tables  contained  in  this  volume  stand  thus 

Solar  tables  -  -  -  -  3  i 

Lunar  tables  -  -  -  66 

Of  Mercury  -  -  -  8 

Venus  -  .  7 

Mars  -  26 

Jupiter  -  -  23 

Saturn  -  -  -  -  -  19 

Georgian  -  -  -  -  17 

Satellites  of  Jupiter  -  -  -  51 
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being  in  all  248  in  number,  and  occupying  244  pages,  of  which 
1 17,  or  nearly  one  half,  are  devoted  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

The  volume  before  us,  besides  the  tables  that  have  been  enu- 
merated, contains  nine  for  computing  the  astronomical  refraction 
according  to  the  formulas  investigated  by  La  Place  in  the  tenth 
book  of  the  Mcehanique  Celeste. 

We  are  left  here,  as  in  several  other  places,  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine what  part  of  these  tables  is  the  work  of  Mr  Vince,  and 
lyjhat  part  belongs  to  De  Lunbre  or  some  other  of  the  French  as- 
tronomers. To  judge  from  internal  evidence,  we  should  think 
that  all  those  where  the  metre  is  used  for  measuring  the  height  of 
the  barometer,  and  where  the  thermometer  has  the  centesimal  di- 
vision, are  taken  from  the  French.  Those,  again,  which  serve 
to  reduce  the  metre  to  English  feet,  or  the  centesimal  thermome- 
ter to  Fahrenheit's,  are,  no  doubt,  of  home  manufacture.  Out 
of  the  nine  tables  then,  we  will  ascribe,  on  this  principle,  only 
two  to  Mr  Viwce,  and  those  of  a  very  simple  construction.  If 
in  this  estimate  we  do  injustice  to  our  author,  he  is  himself  to 
blame  for  not  having  given  us  more  explicit  information. 

By  means  of  these  tables,  we  hope  that  more  accuracy  will  be 
given  to  the  determination  of  the  atmospherical  refraction  than  has 
been  done  hitherto.  More  simplicity,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  we 
must  say,  seems  still  desirable  ;  we  are  also  far  from  thinking  that 
the  hypothesis  introduced  by  La  Place  into  his  investigations  on 
this  subject,  is  free  from  objection.  On  the  subject  of  refraction, 
something  more  simple  and  satisfactory  may  perhaps  still  be  looked 
for.  To  the  other  parts  of  these  tables,  we  cannot  extend  a  simi- 
lar conjecture. 

Among  the  instructions  prefixed  to  the  tables,  we  find  a  few 
pages  on  the  method  of  determining  the  coefficients,  or  constant 
quantities  in  astronomical  equations,  when  the  form  of  these  e- 
quations  is  known.  One  of  them  is  by  Dr  Maskelyne,  and  displays 
that  address  in  uniting  the  facility  with  the  accuracy  of  calculation 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  writings  of  that  astronomer.  An- 
other method  of  resolving  the  same  problem,  also  very  ingenious, 
is  given  by  Mr  Vince  himself.  These  investigations  both  belong 
to  the  head  of  conditional  equations,  of  which  mention  has  been 
already  made. 

We  cannot  but  consider  the  tables  now  described  as  form- 
ing a  great  epoch  in  astronomical  science ;  one  that  is  me- 
morable now,  and  that  will  be  more  memorable  hereafter. 
These  tables  contain  no  equations,  nor  allowances  for  irre- 
gularity, that  the  theory  of  gravitation  does  not  involve  in  it  j 
and  they  contain,  we  believe,  all  those  which  that  theory  does 
involve.     This  cannot  be  affirmed  of  any  astronomical  tables  that 

have 
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have  hitherto  existed.     Those  of  Hulley  contained  some  equations 
that  were  empirical,    and   under   a  form,  as  such  equations  are 
very  likely  to  be,  that  was  imperfect-,  so  that  they  became  every- 
day less  conformable  to  the  appearances  which  they  were  meant  to 
express.     His  tabies  also  wanted  a  vast  number  of  those  equations 
which  the   theory  of  gravitation  has   since   pointed  out,  and  of 
which  the  amount,  before  they  were  so  pointed  outj  was  rendered 
evident,  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  tables,  even  when  they  were 
most  perfect.     The   tables  of  Mayer  and  La  Lande  came  much 
nearer  perfection  :  they  were  constructed  after  the  problem  of  the 
Three  Bodies  had  been  resolved  ;  and  they  contained  a  jjteat  num- 
ber, though  not  all  of  the  equations,  deducible  from  the  solution 
of  it.     But  as  the  Meckanique  Celeste  of  La  Place  is  the  only  work 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  conclusions  from  that  problem,  and  con- 
sequently from  the  principle  of  gravitation,  are  fully  developed  ;  so 
it  is  since  the  publication  of  that  work  that  the  calculations  of  De 
Lambre  and  others  have  given  to  the  tables  of  astronomy  all  the 
correctness  which  the  combination  of  theory  and  observation  is 
able  to  afford.    The  tables  thus  produced  are  extremely  exact ;  and 
if  they  have  any  imperfections,  it  must  be  left  for  future  observa- 
tion to  discover  them.     If  even  they,   like  all  former  tables,  shall 
gradually  recede  from  nature  •,  if  they  shall  agree  with  the  heavens 
the  less,  the  longer  they  continue  to  be  compared  with  them  ;  then 
must   one  of  two  conclusions  be  admitted.     Either  some  of  the 
consequences  from  the  principle  of  gravitation  must  lye  so  deep  as 
to  have  escaped  the  profoundest  investigations  that  have  yet  been 
made  in  science  ;  and  as  the  Moon's  great  equation,  and  the  great 
equations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  had  withstood  the  efforts  of  all 
the  mathematicians  before  La  Place,  so  are  there  still  some  that 
have   eluded  his  sagacity.     But  if  this  cannot  be  admitted,  then 
must  we  suppose  some  other  principle  than  the  mutual  gravitation 
of  the   particles  of  matter,  to  affect  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.     At  present  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  cither  of  th£se 
suppositions  is  true.     The  theory  of  La  Place  is  already  compared, 
not  with  a  single  point,  or  with  the  state  of  the  heavens  as  observ- 
ed for  a  few  years,  but  as  observed  from  the  beginning  of  astrono- 
mical science,  or  for   more  than  2000  years.     But  as,  after  all, 
the  ultimate  decision  of  these  questions  must  be  referred  to  experi- 
ence and  observation,  the  period  at  which  this  reference  was  first 
made  by  the  publication  of  these  tables,  is  an  era,  to  which,  we 
are  persuaded,  that  the  astronomers  and   philosophers   of  future 
ages,  however  perfect  the  condition  of  knowledge  of  which  they 
may  be  destined  to  participate-,  will  lock  back  with  respect  and 
gratitude. 

Though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the   mathematicians  of 
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this  country,  since  the  time  of  Newton,  have  had  little  share  in 
the  difficult  and  arduous  researches  to  which  these  tables  owe 
their  perfection,  we  h.jve  great  pleasure  in  remarking,  how  much, 
as  far  as  observation  is  concerned,  is  due  to  the  skill  of  our  astro- 
nomers. The  observations  of  Bradley  and  Maskelyne,  have  afford- 
ed the  only  data  sufficiently  correct  to  enter  into  the  calculus  of  La 
Place  and  De  Lambre.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  this  merit  so  well 
stated,  and  so  candidly  acknowledged,  in  the  letter  above  quoted. 
Notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  hostility  that  has  so  long  animated 
England  and  France  against  one  another,  it  is  comfortable  to  think 
that  there  are  a  few  men  in  each,  impartial  enough  to  do  justice 
to  the  merits  of  one  another. 

Though  we  must  leave  to  futurity  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
question,  whether  any  power  beside  that  of  gravity  is  concerned  in 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  cannot  help  entertaining 
the  belief  that  no  other  will  be  found,  and  that  the  law  resulting 
from  that  principle,  viz.  that  the  irregularities  of  our  system  are  all 
periodical,  will  be  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  future  ages. 
Not  doubting  the  existence  of  this"  law,  so  conformable  to  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Author  of  nature,  we  must  con- 
sider the  curious  question  that  was  agitated  between  Newton  and 
Leibnitz,  concerning  the  permanence  of  our  system,  as  complete- 
ly resolved.  The  former  being  aware  of  the  disturbance  or  irre- 
gularity produced  on  one  planet  by  the  action  of  another,  suspect- 
ed that  such  inequalities  might  increase  in  the  lapse  of  time,  so  as 
to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  system,  unless  the  power  of  the 
Creator  were  interposed  to  restore  that  order  which  it  had  origin- 
ally established.  Against  this  doctrine,  so  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  philosophy,  and  leading  to  conclusions  which  he  deem- 
ed so  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  Leibnitz  remonstrated  with  great  warmth.  He  argued, 
that  it  was  to  entertain  very  narrow  and  inadequate  ideas  of  Di- 
vine perfection,  to  suppose  that  the  Author  of  nature  could  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  amending  what  he  had  done  ;  that  he 
had  made  a  world,  which,  like  a  clock  or  watch,  required  to  be 
wound  up  and  refitted  at  certain  intervals  ;  or  that  he  had  created 
a  system  which  carried  in  itself  the  principles  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion. Dr  Clerk  undertook  the  defence  of  Newton,  and  combated 
with  great  acuteness  the  only  metaphysician  in  the  world  to  whom 
he  could  be  deemed  inferior.  Into  this  controversy,  however,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter,  as  Geometry  has  now  decided 
the  question,  and  has  no  longer  left  it  for  a  subject  of  metaphy- 
sical dispute.  The  calculations  of  La  Grange  and  La  Place  have 
shown,  that  Newton  and  Leibnitz  were,  in  some  respects,  both 
in  the  right  •,  in  other  respects,  both  in  the  wrong.     They  have 

proved, 
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proved,  that  the  irregularities  which  the  former  suspected  are 
real,  but  so  curiously  adjusted  in  the  actual  state  of  our  system, 
that  they  are  all  periodical,  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  them,  the 
period  of  every  planet's  revolution,  and  its  mean  distance  from 
the  Sun,  are  for  ever  unassailable  by  any  of  the  causes  of  change. 
By  the  permanence  of  these  two  elements,  as  by  an  immoveable 
bulwark,  order  and  regularity  are  preserved  in  our  system  ;  con- 
fusion and  disorder  eternally  excluded.  There  is  no  danger, 
therefore,  of  that  accumulation  of  irregularities  which  Newton 
suspected :  and  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  world,  that  a  pre- 
ternatural interposition  may  be  necessary  to  destroy,  but  cannot 
be  necessary  to  preserve  it. 

Newton,  therefore,  was  fully  justified  in  supposing  the  exist- 
ence of  such  disturbances ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  him. 
as  an  error,  that  he  did  not  know,  that,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
there  will  be  a  perfect  compensation  among  these  disturbances, — 
a  discovery  which,  at  that  time,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make, 
and  which,  after  a  century  of  the  most  laborious  research,  his 
own  Geometry  has  only  lately  revealed  to  some  of  his  most  fa- 
voured disciples. 

Leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  was  right  in  his  con- 
clusion, that  no  preternatural  interposition  is  necessary  to  support 
the  present  order,  was  wrong,  if  he  denied  the  existence  of  the 
disturbances  to  which  that  order  is  in  fact  unavoidably  exposed. 
He  also  argued  in  a  manner  in  which  he  had  no  right  to  do,  if, 
supposing  those  disturbances  to  exist,  he  yet  maintained  that  they 
could  not  ultimately  produce  confusion.  He  here  took  for  grant- 
ed a  proposition  which  we  now  know  to  be  true,  but  which,  in  his 
time,  was  impossible  to  be  proved.  His  argument  implied,  that, 
there  is  no  geometrical  or  numerical  impossibility  in  construct- 
ing a  system,  so  that  the  mutual  action  of  its  parts,  according  to 
any  one  general  law,  should  produce  neither  change  nor  derange- 
ment of  the  mean  or  average  condition  of  the  whole.  For  ought 
that  he  knew,  or  had  any  means  of  discovering,  there  might  be, 
in  this  supposition,  a  palpable  absurdity,  like  that  of  extracting 
the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity,  or  describing  a  square,  of 
which  the  diagonal  and  the  side  should  be  commensurable  with 
one  another.  There  might  be  here  some  of  the  barriers  which 
nothing  can  overcome,  and  which  the  power  that  is  most  wise- 
ly directed  will  be  least  disposed  to  counteract.  If,  notwith- 
standing this  great  assumption,  Leibnitz  arrived  at  a  just  conclu- 
sion, we  may  admire  the  boldness,  but  we  must  acknowledge 
the  felicity  of  his  argumentation.  In  the  reasoning  of  Newton, 
though  the  conclusion  was  erroneous,  we  perceive  the  caution, 
and  depth  which  are  characteristic  of  his  philosophy* 

vol.  xiv.  so.  27.  F 
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Art.  VIT.  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Principles  of  Religious 
Belief,  as  connected  iviih  Human  Happiness  and  improvement. 
By  the  Reverend  Robert  Moreliead,  A.M.  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  450.  London  and  Edinburgh. 
1809. 

HPhere  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  Bishop  Burnet's  history 
-*-  of  his  own  times,  to  which  we  have  often  wished  to  call' 
the  attention  of  the  clergy  of  the  present  day.  It  occurs  near 
the  be£jinnin<r  of  the  Second  Book,  where,  speaking  of  the  state 
of  religion  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  he  observes,  that  the 
outrageous  zeal  and  fervour  of  the  sectarians,  having  partly  spent 
itself  by  its  own  extravagance,  and  been  partly  discredited  by  the 
recent  change  in  the  government,  the  minds  of  men  were  natu- 
rally hurried  into  an  opposite  extreme ;  and  a  general  spirit  of 
impiety  spread  itself  through  the  bodyof  the  nation.  The  church- 
men, rejoiced  to  get  back  to  their  livings,  and,  secure  in  the  fa- 
vour of  government,  were  in  general  given  up  to  sloth  and  negli- 
gence ;  and  religion  was  in  no  little  danger,  says  Burnet,  of  fall- 
ing into  general  disesteem,  if  a  new  set  of  men  had  not  appeared 
of  a  very  different  character  and  description.  These,  he  states, 
were  generally  of  Cambridge;  and  trained  under  Cudworth,  Wil- 
kins,  More,  Whitchcote,  and  some  others,  who,  perceiving  that 
the  minds  of  men  required  to  be  more  liberally  enlightened,  and 
their  affections  to  be  more  powerfully  engaged  on  the  side  of  re- 
ligion than  was  formerly  thought  necessary,  set  themselves,  as 
the   Bishop  expresses   it,    *  to  raise  these  who  conversed  with 

*  them  to  a  nobler  sort  of  thoughts,  and  to  consider  the  Chris- 
'  tian  religion  as  a  doctrine  sent  from  God,  both  to  elevate  and 

*  to  sweeten  human  nature. '  With  this  view,  he  further  informs 
us,  *  they  laboured  chiefly  to  take  men  off  from  being  in  parties, 

*  from  narrow  notions,  and  fierceness  about  opinions.  They  al- 
so continued  to  keep  up  a  good  correspondence  with  those  who 

4  differed  from  them  in  opinion,  and  allowed  a  great  freedom 

*  both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity. '  Out  of  this  seminary,  and 
from  this  sort  of  training,  came  Tillotson,  Stillingjleet,  Patrick, 
and  others,  who,  by  their  liberal  and  enlarged  views  of  religion, 
their  great  powers  of  reasoning,  and,  above  all,  by  the  *  gentle- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  their  way  of  explaining  things, '  re- 
claimed the  great  body  of  the  people,  both  from  the  dregs  of  fa- 
naticism, and  the  folly  of  impiety ;  and  may  be  said  to  have  res- 
cued the  nation  from  a  long  night  of  spiritual  and  moral  dark- 
ness. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  reflecting  person  not  to  see  the  appli- 
cation of  these  passages  to  the  times  which  lye  before  us,     Faua- 
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tics  and  sectaries  have,  for  many  years,  been  propagating  doc- 
trines as  absurd  and  extravagant  as  any  which  signalized  the  days 
of  the  Commonwealth;  and  rational  religion,  sound  learning,  ar- 
gument, and  common  sense,  have  been  set  at  defiance  at  least  as 
daringly,  and,  we  believe,  among  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  people.  In  the  present  state  of  society,  however,  this  cannot 
be  expected  to  last  long.  Intelligence  and  habits  of  reasoning  are 
now  too  generally  diffused,  to  make  it  possible  that  such  pestilent 
absurdities  should  continue  to  influence  so  large  a  part  of  the 
community.  They  will  fall  before  the  ridicule  which  they  pro- 
voke, and  the  alarm  which  they  naturally  excite.  The  hot  fit 
will  go  off;  and  it  will  be  succeeded,  we  fear,  by  a  cold  one, 
still  more  distressing  and  deadly.  Men,  awakened  from  the  de- 
lirium of  Methodism,  and  looking  with  shame  and  disgust  upon 
the  extravagances  of  their  supposed  inspiration,  will  be  but- too 
apt  to  consider  religion  in  general  as  an  illusion,  and  to  go  head- 
long into  all  the  folly  and  the  profligacy  of  infidelity.  The  great 
body  of  our  present  fanatics  are  persons  in  die  lowest  ranks  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  it  is  a  maxim  indeed  with  the  whole  sect,  to  discourage 
the  use  and  cultivation  of  mere  human  reason.  When  their  fever 
subsides,  therefore,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  they  will  settle  of  them- 
selves in  any  system  of  moderation,  or  be  able  to  perceive  the 
boundaries  which  divide  enthusiasm  from  piety.  In  estimating 
the  dangers  of  this  revulsion,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  remember, 
that  almost  all  the  existing  sects  inculcate  a  rigid  and  self-denying 
morality,  at  least  with  regard  to  all  the  grosser  and  more  ordinary 
vices  of  the  vulgar,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  their  prevalence 
may  have  had  considerable  effect  in  repressing  that  dissoluteness 
of  manners,  to  which  the  increasing  wealth  of  society  has  held  out 
so  much  temptation.  If  these  great  multitudes,  therefore,  are 
suddenly  let  loose  from  their  present  restraints,  and  not  placed, 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  control  of  a  more  rational  principle, 
there  is  obviously  great  reason  to  fear  that  irreligion  and  licenti- 
ousness will  take  joint  possession  of  the  community,  and  that  we 
shall  pay  for  the  fanaticism  which  now  deforms  our  society,  by  a 
long  period  of  vice  and  disorder. 

These  considerations,  while  they  bring  more  into  view  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mischief  of  that  delirious  enthusiasm,  which  is  stiil 
more  pernicious  in  its  remote  consequences  than  in  its  immediate 
effects,  naturally  lead  us  to  consider  what  remedy  can  be  provid- 
ed for  a  state  of  things  so  alarming.  And  here,  the  example  of 
the  great  and  judicious  divines  commemorated  by  Burnet,  natu- 
rally suggests  itself  as  peculiarly  worthy  of  imitation.  We  are  a- 
fraid  our  present  race  of  preachers  is  notexactly  of  that  description ; 
—and  that  examples  are  nowbut  rare,  either  of  that  lofty  thinking,* 
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— that  aversion  from  party,  and  fierceness  for  opinions, — or  of 
that  gentleness  and  reasonableness  of  -manner  which  won  over  the 
Puritans  in  the  days  of  King  Charles,  and  saved  those  who  had 
renounced  fanaticism  from  renouncing  Christianity  along  with  it. 
A  certain  tame  and  languid  triteness — a  puny  scholarship — and 
either  a  supercilious  feebleness,  or  a  haughty  and  revolting  aspe- 
rity, are  the  characteristics  of  most  of  our  modern  sermons.  It 
is  not,  we  fear,  by  such  arms,  that  the  cause  of  true  religion  is  now 
to  be  maintained  ;  nor  can  the  Church  hope,  by  such  a  system  of 
warfare,  either  to  reclaim  the  mutinous  bands  of  the  sectaries,  or 
to  repress  the  more  dreadful  disorders  which  may  be  apprehended 
from  their  sudden  disbanding.  What  religion  now  recjuires  in 
her  ministers,  is  a  warmer  zeal,  and  a  more  kind  and  ardent  af- 
fection,— a  large,  tolerating,  and  profound  reason,  and  a  gentle 
and  conciliating  address; — something  to  remove  the  fanatic  charge 
of  coldness  and  indifference, — and  a  great  deal  to  conciliate  and 
attract  those  who,  from  prejudice  or  habitual  disregard,  are  now 
disposed  to  shut  their  ears  to  their  instructions. 

Whether  the  author  before  us  had  any  view  to  the  present  cri- 
tical state  of  religious  opinions  in  this  country,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine  ;  but  what  he  has  here  done  appears  to  us  to  be 
excellently  calculated  to  meet  it.  His  book  is  written  with  great 
force  of  reasoning,  and  great  earnestness  of  manner ;  and,  while 
he  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  haughty  prejudices  of  the  philo- 
sopher, by  large  and  profound  views  as  to  the  reasonableness  and 
evidences  of  religious  belief,  he  labours  to  rouse  and  awaken  the 
indifferent,  by  the  most  animated  exposition  of  its  importance ; 
and,  above  all,  to  win  the  attention  and  good  will  even  of  the 
prejudiced  and  disaffected,  by  an  uniform  strain  of  affectionate 
and  indulgent  anxiety,  and  a  sort  of  parental  gentleness  and 
kindness  of  feeling,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  truly  evangelical. 
It  is  this  singular  and  unaffected  benevolence  of  manner, — this 
tone  of  genuine  goodness  and  conciliating  candour,  so  unlike  the 
contemptuous  arrogance  of  vulgar  theologians,  that  forms  the 
chief  charm  of  the  volume  before  us ;  and  induces  us  to  point  it 
out  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  as  eminently  calculated  to  fix 
the  principles  of  the  young  and  careless,  and  to  improve  the  cha- 
rity and  mend  the  hearts  of  readers  of  every  description.  It  is 
but  fair,  however,  that  Mr  Morehead  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
plain the  objects  he  had  in  view  in  his  own  language. 

*  It  has  been  my  design, '  (he  observes  in  the  preface),  '  in  the 
following  discourses,  to  exhibit  a  view  both  of  the  evidences  and  the 
effects  of  religious  belief,  somewhat  more  simple  and  popular  than 
has  usually  been  attempted  ;  and,  without  fatiguing  the  reader  with 
controversy,  or  over w helming  him  with  facts,  to  fix  his  attentioa 
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upon  those  great  principles,  both  in  the  constitution  of  man,  and  in 
the  visible  administration  of  Providence,  that  seem  to  lead  most  di- 
rectly to  a  sense  of  the  truth  and  the  benefits  of  religion. 

\  Much  has  been  written,  both  recently  and  in  older  times,  upon 
this  most  important  of  all  subjects  ;  and  the  grounds  of  our  faith 
have  been  vindicated  by  many  eminent  divines  and  philosophers,  with 
a.  force  of  reasoning  and  an  extent  of  learning,  to  which  nothing,  it 
is  probable,  can  now  be  added  or  replied.  These  profound  and  ar- 
gumentative writers,  however,  are  not  always  intelligible,  and  are 
but  barely  attractive,  to  the  multitude  whom  they  would  reclaim  from 
error ;  and  vainly  multiply  their  proofs  and  refutations,  to  an  audi- 
ence whom  they  have  not  engaged  to  be  attentive. 

*  To  me  it  has  always  appeared,  that  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  are  indifferent  to  the  truths  of  religion,  have  been  left  in  this 
state  rather  through  an  indolent  misapprehension  of  its  true  nature 
uid  general  foundations,  than  from  the  effect  of  any  positive  error, 
or  false  creed  of  philosophy.  Controversy,  or  formal  argument, 
therefore,  will  have  but  little  effect  upon  them  ;  and  their  cure  is  to 
be  effected,  not  by  topical  applications  of  detailed  proof  or  special 
refutation,  but  by  the  general  tonics  of  more  enlightened  and  com- 
prehensive views  as  to  the  nature  of  man  and  of  the  universe, — ar- 
guments that  point  out  the  connexion  and  consonancy  between  relir 
gion  and  all  that  we  know  or  feel  of  existence — and  reflections  which 
tend  to  cultivate  those  dispositions  which  lay  the  foundations  of  re- 
ligious belief,  not  only  in  our  understanding,  but  our  affections. 

'  It  has  sometimes  appeared  to  me  also,  that  many  of  our  ortho- 
dox writers  have  assumed  too  severe  and  contemptuous  a  tone  to- 
wards those  whom  they  laboured  to  convert ;  and  have  employed  a 
certain  haughty  sternness  of  manner,  which  is  not  perhaps  altogether 
suitable  to  the  mildness  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  which  has,  at 
any  rate,  an  obvious  tendency  to  indispose  many  from  listening  to 
their  instructions. '     Preface,  p.  vii. — x. 

The  discourses  themselves,  which  are  twenty-eight  in  number, 
are  not  formally  connected  with  each  other ;  but  treat  successive- 
ly of  subjects  which  have  a  natural  affinity,  and  are  arranged  in 
such  an  order,  as  to  lead  the  reader  gradually  from  the  more  ele- 
mentary principles  to  the  practical  conclusions.  They  begin  with 
general  views  of  natural  religion,  and  of  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  man  ;  and  pass  on  through  the  proofs  of  immortality 
to  the  consideration  of  the  reasonableness  of  faith,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  revelation.  The  benefits  of  religion  are  then  consider- 
ed in  its  connexion  with  charity,  and  pure  and  enlightened  mora- 
lity in  general — in  its  power  of  consolation,  and  its  tendency  *  to 
sweeten  and  elevate  human  nature. '  The  subject  is  wound  up 
with  some  very  striking  discussions  on  religious  education,  on 
public  worship,  and  on  the  practice  of  meditation.  The  dis- 
courses are  each  of  them  extremely  short  and  perspicuous — en* 
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teririg  at  once  into  the  subject  of  consideration — and,  without 
the  formality  of  a  methodical  argument,  bringing  strongly  for- 
ward the  most  comprehensive  and  original  views  with  regard  to 
it,  and  colouring  the  whole  with  the  persuasive  eloquence  of 
kind  and  exalted  feeling. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  give  our  readers 
any  just  idea  of  the  merit  of  the  didactic  or  argumentative  parts 
of  such  a  publication.  Almost  all  we  can  do  is,  to  lay  before 
them  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  manner  of  thinking  and 
writing :  and  we  make  our  first  extract  from  a  sermon  on  the 
consolation  to  be  derived  from  religion  in  affliction,  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  children.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
this  discourse  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  prevalence  of 
a  violent  epidemic  among  the  children  in  the  author's  place  of  resi- 
dence; and  it  is  written  throughout  with  that' touching  and  ten- 
der eloquence  which  flows  almost  spontaneously  from  the  heart 
of  a  good  man. in  the  presence  of  real  sorrow.  After  reciting  the 
text  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  the  author  goes  on — 

'  In  the  hour  in  which  I  speak,  my  brethren,  such  a  voice,  I  fear, 
is  but  too  frequent  in  the  houses  of  our  city  ;  and  many  a  tear  is 
now  falling  from  the  e3res  of  parents  over  the  lifeless  remains  of  in- 
fant innocence  and  beauty.  The  same  God,  who,  on  one  memor- 
able occasion,  permitted  a  bloody  tyrant  to  be  the  minister  of  his 
inscrutable  designs,  in  the  destruction  of  holy  innocents,  more  fre- 
quently sends  disease  among  the  young  of  his  people  ;  and,  year  af- 
ter year,  as  at  the  present  hour,  many  a  spotless  soul  returns  to  him, 
untried  by  the  dangers,  and  unpolluted  by  the  sins  of  that  earthly 
course  on  which  it  had  begun  to  enter.  It  is  an  hour  in  which  even 
Religion  must  for  a  time  be  still,  and  listen,  with  sacred  respect,  to 
the  voice  of  Nature,  which,  even  in  its  excesses  of  "  lamentation, 
and  iveepivg,  and  great  mourning,  "  is  yet  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
human  heart.  When  she  may  speak,  however,  Religion  ean  utter 
the  words  of  consolation  ;  and  it  is  her  office  to  seize  upon  those 
hours  when  the  hearts  of  some  are  broken  with  affliction,  and  when 
many  are  trembling  with  apprehension  ;  and  to  press  those  lessons  of 
wisdom,  which  are  heard  too  often  with  indifference,  in  the  pride 
and  the  gaiety  of  common  life. 

'  To  those  who  are  not  parents,  a  dispensation  of  this  kind  may 
seem,  perhaps,  of  a  much  less  afflicting  nature  than  many  others. 
A  child  is  but  an  insignificant  object  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and 
seems  but  a  trifling  loss  to  society.  To  a  parent,  however,  those  very- 
circumstances,  which  render  his  child  of  little  value  to  others,  are  the 
most  attractive.  It  is  his  delight  to  retire  from  the  serious  cares  and 
busy  occupations  of  men  into  the  unanxious  scenes  of  childish  play- 
fulness ;  to  repose  his  thoughts  upon  some  countenances  on  which 
the  world  has  left  no  traces  of  care,  and  vice  has  impressed  no  marks 
of  disorder  ;  and  to  find  within  his  own  house,  and  sprung  from  his 
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own  loins,  some  forms  winch  recal  the  image  of  primeval  innocence, 
and  anticipate  the  society  of  heaven.  When  these  innocent  beings 
are  torn  from  us,  we  suffer  a  calamity,  with  which  a  stranger,  indeed* 
will  imperfectly- sympathise,  but  of  which  the  heart  knoweth  the  bit- 
terness ;  and  the  sorrow  may  only  be  the  deeper,  and  more  heartfelt* 
that  it  must  be  disguised  and  smothered  from  an  unpitying  world. 

'  To  such  sorrows  of  the  heart,  it  is  the  office  of  Religion  to 
apply  the  words  of  consolation  ;  and  when  the  first  tumults  of 
grief  are  at  an  end,  to  inspire  the  soul  of  the  mourner  with  lot- 
tier  sentiments.  She  suggests,  in  the  first  place,  that,  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  there  is  no  loss  of  existence  ;  that  the  hand  of  b 
wisdom  changes,  indeed,  the  sphere  of  action  in  which,  tin  rational 
soul  is  destined  to  move,  but  never  deprives  it  of  the  being  which 
the  hand  of  beneficence  bestowed.  She  points  to  a  higher  world,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  are  "  as  little  children  ;  "  and  she  hesitates  not 
to  affirm,  that  the  soul  of  infant  innocence  finds  its  way  to  that  re- 
gion of  purity,  the  air  of  which  it  seemed  to  breathe  while  yet  be- 
low. She  speaks  here  with  a  voice  of  confidence  which  may  some- 
times fail  to  be  inspired,  even  from  the  contemplation  of  a  long  life 
spent  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  The  best  men  have  contracted  many 
failings  in  the  course  of  their  earthly  trial ;  and  when  we  commit 
their  bodies  to  the  dust,  while  Religion  calls  upon  us  to  look  forward 
to  their  final  destiny  with  holy  hope,  she  yet  permits  some  forebod- 
ing fears  to  cloud  the  brightness  of  the  prospect.  In  less  favourable 
cases,  all  we  can  do  is  to  withdraw  our  minds  from  the  vices  of  the 
departed,  and  rather  to  fix  them,  with  apprehension  and  purposes  of 
amendment,  upon  our  own.  But  when  we  follow  to  the  grave  the 
body  of  untried  innocence,  we  at  the  same  time  restore  to  the  Father 
of  spirits  the  soul  which  he  gave,  yet  unpolluted  by  the  vices  of 
time,  and  still  an  inmate  meet  for  eternity.  When  the  tears  of  na- 
ture are  over,  faith  may  here  look  up  with  an  unclouded  eye,  and 
see  tnat  Saviour,  whose  descent  upon  earth  cost  so  many  tears  to  the 
mothers  of  Bethlehem,  now  speaking  comfort  to  the  mothers  of  his 
people,  and  telling  them,  that  he  who  here  below  "  suffered  little 
children  to  come  unto  him,  "  still  delights  to  throw  around  them  the 
arms  of  his  love,  when,  like  him,  they  have  burst  the  bonds  of  mor- 
tality.'  p.  301— SOS. 

After  some  further  reflections,  equally  beautiful  and  impressive, 
the  author  winds  up  this  part  of  his  subject  by  the  following 
soothing  and  original  suggestion. 

'  We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  influence  of  the  world :  we 
know  how  strongly  it  engages  our  thoughts,  and  debases  the 
springs  of  our  actions  :  we  all  know  how  important  it  is  to  have  the 
spirits  of  our  minds  renewed,  and  the  rust  which  gathers  over  them 
cleared  away.  One  of  the  principal  advantages,  perhaps,  which. 
arises  from  the  possession  of  children,  is,  that  in  their  society  the 
simplicity  of  our  nature  is  constantly  recalled  to  our  view ;  and  that, 
when  we  return  from  the  caves  and  thoughts  of  the  world  into  our 
domestic  circle,  we  behold  6eings  whose  happiness  springs  from  UQ 
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false  estimates  of  worldly  good,  but  from  the  benevolent  instincts  of 
nature.  The  same  moral  advantage  is  often  derived,  in  a  greater 
degree,  from  the  memory  of  those  children  who  have  left  us.  Their 
simple  characters  dwell  upon  our  minds  with  a  deeper  impression ; 
their  least  actions  return  to  our  thoughts  with  more  force  than  if  we 
had  it  still  in  our  power  to  witness  them  ;  and  they  return  to  us 
clothed  in  that  saintly  garb  which  belongs  to  the  possessors  of  a 
higher  existence.  We  feel  that  there  is  now  a  link  connecting  us 
with  a  purer  and  a  better  scene  of  being ;  that,  a  part  of  ourselves 
has  gone  before  us  into  the  bosom  of  God  ;  and  that  the  same  happy 
creatures  which  here  on  earth  showed  us  the  simple  sources  from 
which  happiness  springs,  now  hover  over  us,  and  scatter  from  their 
wings  the  graces  and  beatitudes  of  eternity. '  p.  310,  311. 

The  same  tenderness  of  heart,  and  the  same  sweet  and  engag- 
ing eloquence,  is  observable  in  the  following  passage,  in  the  ser- 
mon '  on  the  Nativity  of  Christ ; '  in  which  a  new  view,  we 
think,  is  taken,  and  a  new  use  made,  of  the  circumstances  of  that 
great  event.  After  mentioning  the  prodigies  which  announced 
the  birth  of  the  Redeemer;,  the  preacher  proceeds — 

*  The  beauty  and  solemnity  of  these  miraculous  occurrences  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  plain  and  homely  character  of  the  natural 
appearances  with  which  they  are  contrasted,  and  with  which,  at  the 
same  time,  they  co  harmoniously  combine.  The  mighty  event  which 
called  down  an  angel  of  God  to  visit  the  virgin  solitude  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  David  ;  which  brought  the  host  of  heaven  to  speak  peace  and 
joy  to  the  simple  innocence  of  shepherds ;  which  interrupted  the 
calm  speculations  of  the  Eastern  sages,  and  impelled  them  to  follow 
a  miraculous  sign  into  a  foreign  land  ;  seemed,  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, to  be  nothing  more  than  the  birth  of  a  child  in  some  of 
the  lowest  circumstances  of  human  fortune.  '•'  When  ilicy  tvere  come 
into  the  house  (says  the  Evangelist,  speaking  of  the  wise  men),  they 
saw  the  young  child,  with  Mary  his  mother.  " 

'  It  is  possible,  that  this  simple  and  unimposing  form  in  which 
our  Saviour  is  first  presented  to  us,  may  operate  with  some  minds  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  religion  :  I  shall  therefore  endeavour,  in  a  very 
few  words,  to  show,  that,  en  the  contrary,  it  affords  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  its  truth  ;  that  it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  human  heart ;  and,  finally,  that  there  is  a  striking 
coincidence  between  this  first  appearance  of  our  Lord,  and  the  whole. 
genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 

'  In  the  first  place,  then,  is  it  possible  that  any  messenger  from 
heaven  could  come  before  us  in  circumstances  more  completely  in- 
consistent with  the  supposition  of  artifice  or  imposture  ?  "  When 
they  tvere  come  into  the  house,  they  beheld  the  young  child,  with  Mary 
his  mother.  "  What  is  there  here  to  excite  our  most  jealous  appre- 
hensions, or  to  afford  a  ground  of  suspicion  to  the  most  vigilant  dis- 
trust ?  Is  it  possible  that,  in  this  simple  domestic  scene,  the  seeds 
of  deception  should  be  striking  root?     Was  the  mother  mingling 
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with  her  caresses  the  proud  thought  that  her  son  was  destined  to  lead 
after  him  a  deluded  world  :  or  was  the  infant,  while  he  answered  to 
her  smiles,  dreaming  of  the  enterprise  which  lay  before  him  ?  When 
we  behold  a  dark-mindpd  prophet  issuing  from  the  depth  of  solitudes 
and  deserts,  infusing  a  lofty  enthusiasm  into  the  minds  of  a  barba- 
rous people,  and  leading  them  on  to  conquest  and  devastation,  we, 
who  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  delusion,  can  at  once  affirm,  not- 
withstanding the  splendour  of  his  success,  that  he  owed  it  to  hypo- 
crisy and  deception.  How  different  the  scene  here  presented  to  us  ! 
It  is  humble,  and  makes  no  pretensions  ;  but  it  finds  its  way  into  our 
souls  by  the  same  passages  by  which  truth  is  conveyed  to  them. 
When  we  are  in  the  presence  of  "  the  young  child,  and  Mary  his  mo- 
ther, "  do  not  our  hearts  inform  us,  that  the  God  of  truth  is  not  far 
from  us?'  p.  99—102. 

After  alluding  to  the  natural  desire  of  all  men  to  find  some- 
thing condescending  and  sympathetic  blended  with  the  majesty 
of  the  Heavenly  Instructor,  the  author  proceeds — 

*  I  am  only  at  present  led  to  remark  to  you  in  what  a  pleasing 
manner  this  circumstance  is  corroborated  by  the  little  simple  incident 
now  before  us,  and  the  short  glimpse  afforded  us  of  the  infant  years 
of  Jesus,  while  he  was  yet  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  his  parents,  and 
before  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  execute  the  mighty  designs  for 
which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  How  beautifully  is  the  awful 
character  of  a  supernatural  instructor  softened  down  by  theee  means 
to  our  hearts  and  affections  !  Can  we  be  afraid  of  approaching  a 
child  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  house  of  Mary  which  can  excite 
our  apprehension  and  alarm  ? 

*  My  third  remark  was,  that  there  is  a  very  striking  coincidence 
between  this  first  appearance  of  our  Lord,  and  the  whole  genius  and 
spirit  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  our  reli- 
gion, that  while  it  is  doing  every  thing  for  the  good  of  mankind  which 
can  be  done,  it  yet  seems  to  be  doing  nothing.  It  resides  in  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  silently  influences  the  conduct  of  their 
lives.  It  flows  in  a  quiet  stream  through  nations  and  communities 
of  men,  and,  by  an  unobserved  principle  of  improvement,  refines 
and  beautifies  their  manners  and  institutions.  It  is  secretly,  and  by 
slow  degrees,  bringing  in  that  "  belter  kingdom,  -wherein  diaelleih  eter- 
'nal.  righteousness  ;"  and  yet,  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  everything 
seems  to  be  proceeding  as  it  had  done  from  the  beginning.  With 
this  gentle  and  unobtrusive  form,  in  which  Christianity  at  all  times 
appears  to  us,  the' history  of  its  introduction  corresponds.  The  mi- 
racles which  then  accompanied  its  progress  were  exhibited  to  those 
only  who  could  feel  their  value.  No  vain  display  of  prodigies  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  nature  and  the  business  of  the  world  ;  no  por- 
tents of  terror  shook  the  world  at  the  descent  of  its  Creator.  When 
the  Eastern  sages  came  with  splendid  offerings,  in  expectation  of 
finding  some  royal  babe,  they  were  introduced  to  the  lowly  dwelling 
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and  the  humble  group  of  the  text,  "  the  young  child,  <mth  Mary  his 
mother.  " 

*  Furtlier,  my  brethren,  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  love  and 
mercy  : — and,  therefore,  its  Author  is  first  presented  to  us  in  the 
most  anfiable  of  ail  human  forms.  It  is  the  religion  of  a  pure  and 
simple  heart : — and  its  Author  first  appears  to  us  in  the  very  shape 
and  image  of  simplicity  and  innocence.  "  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  rue  (says  he),  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  " — and 
he  himself,  accordingly,  first  comes  to  us  as  a  little  child.  When 
the  lav/  was  given  to  the  Jews,  it  was  proclaimed  with  circumstances 
of  terror  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  institution.  The  voice 
of  God  was  heard  *rorn  Mount  Sinai,  speaking  from  the  thunders 
and  lightnings.  The  gospel  of  peace  springs  up  to  us  from  the  cra- 
dle of  an  infant ! '  p.  104—107. 

Wc  tr  next  extract  from  one  of  the  sermons  upon 

Immortality.     The  text  is  Ezekiel's  vision  of  dry  bones  ;  and  wc 
quote  ges,  as  a  specimen  of  the  interest  and  anima- 

tion which  Mr  Morehead  can  communicate  even  to  subjects  which 
may  appear  the  most  trite  and  familiar. 

*  The  opening  of  this  description,  my  brethren,  presents  a  picture 
which  we  arc  naturally  averse  to  contempl  te.  We  fly  from  it  into 
the  scenes  of  dissipation — "  the  harp  and  the  viol  are  in  our  feasts  ;  " 
and  we  seek  to  banish,  in  the  transitory  enjoyments  of  our  being,  the 
forebodings  of  its  final  close.  There  are  times,  however,  when  "  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  us,  "  and  when  the  most  thoughtless  of  us 
are  "  carried  out  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  are  set  down  hi  the  midst 
of  the  valley  tiihich  is  full  of  bones.  "  We  are  called,  perhaps,  to  fol- 
low to  the  grave  the  parents  whom  we  venerated  and  loved  ;  the 
companions  of  our  3routh,  or  the  partners  of  our  affections,  drop  down 
in  the  dust  before  us  ;  even  the  buds  of  infancy  are  nipped  ;  and  those 
new  affections,  which  seemed  to.  carry  us  forward  into  a  long  futuri- 
ty, are  suddenly  crushed  in  the  moment  of  their  formation.  We 
then  willingly  sit  down  with  the  prophet  "  in  the  midst  of  the  valley 
tohich  is  J  nil  of  bones.  "  We  hear  the  wind  sigh  through  the  grass 
which  covers  them ;  we  raise  our  languid  eyes,  and  fix  them  on  the 
monuments  of  mortality  ;  we  "  pass  by  them  round  about ;  "  the 
world  with  all  its  splendour,  and  toil,  and  gaiety,  vanishes  from 
our  sight :  and  we  are  drawn,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to  contem- 
plate, with  undivided  attention,  the  gloomy  scene,  in  which  all  we 
have  admired  or  valued  here,  must  inevitably  terminate  ;  on  the 
"  very  many  bones  in  the  open  valley,  "  deprived  of  every  principle  of 
life,  and  become  "  very  dry,  " 

*  In  these  moments  of  melancholy  thought,  when  all  the  occupations 
of  men  seem  insignificant,  and  for  no  end  ;  when  the  labours  or  the 
enjoyments  which  fill  up  the  space  of  our  "feia  and  evil  days  "  seem 
only  to  deceive  us  with  false  hopes,  or  to  give  us  a  taste  of  happiness 
which  mast  speedily  pass  away  ;  when  the  beauty  of  creation  itself 
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is  lost  to  us,  and  the  sun  which  shines  above  our  heads  seems  only  to 
"  light  us  to  the  tomb ;  "  what,  I  beseech  you,  is  the  only  inquiry 
which  we  are  anxious  to  make,  the  only  information  we  are  willing 
to  receive  ?  The  voice  which  spoke  to  the  prophet  is  then  heard  to 
speak  in  every  human  heart,  and  to  utter  the  words  of  incalculable 
import,  "  Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  live  ?  "  The  reply  to  this  so- 
lemn inquiry  will  not,  in  that  hour,  my  brethren,  be  the  careless 
trifling  of  the  sophist.  The  lofty  mind  of  man  will  not  then  stoop 
to  play  tricks  with  its  own  ingenuity ;  but  the  eye  of  nature  will  be 
raised  to  heaven,  burning  through  its  tears ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
heart  will  cry  aloud  to  the  Father  of  existence,  and  will  seek  from 
him  the  knowledge  of  the  destiny  of  man.  "  0  Lord  God,  thou 
hiou>est.  "  The  gloom  of  the  grave  is  no  darkness  to  thee  ;  thou 
breathest  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  and  thou  takest  it  away;  thou 
alone  canst  tell  whether  his  being  may  be  renewed  ! 

'  It  is  thus  we  may  interpret  the  reply  of  the  prophet ;  and  it  is  in 
this  manner  that  light  begins  to  break  in  upon  the  obscurity  of  "  the 
valley  which  is  full  of  bones.  "  With  what  gratitude  are  the  first  rays 
of  that  celestial  light  then  hailed  ;  and  how  eagerly  does  the  soul  ap- 
ply for  still  further  illumination  to  that  living  Source  whence  alone 
it  can  flow  !  How  many  doubts  and  misgivings  are  dispelled,  when 
the  God  of  nature  is  once  fairly  recognized ;  and,  when  the  appeal 
is  made  to  him,  how  willingly  does  he  insinuate  the  prophecy  of  im- 
mortality !  '     p.  181 — 5. 

The  following  eloquent  recommendation  of  Christian  chanty 
in  our  judgments  of  each  other,  exemplifies,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, what  we  said  in  the  outset,  of  the  characteristic  indulgence 
and  liberality  of  this  author. 

*  Yet  in  however  sad  a  condition, —  into  whatever  disorder  man  is 
thrown,  he  still  retains  some  vestiges  of  his  high  original,  and  never 
seems  entirely  lost  to  the  sense  of  good.  When  he  is  a  martyr  to 
vice,  he  hangs  his  head,  and  blushes  with  the  consciousness  which 
oppresses  him ;  and  if  he  should  be  unable  to  cast  oil  the  yoke,  he 
yet  shows  that  it  is  grievous  to  be  borne.  The  most  shameless  cha- 
racters will,  in  general,  be  found  to  be  those  who  have  had  the  least 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  good  ;  who,  from  the  misfortunes 
of  their  childhood,  have  been  thrown  loose  upon  society,  and  accus- 
tomed, from  their  earliest,  years,  to  low  and  degenerate  infamy.  In- 
deed, on  whatever  forms  of  vice  we  fix  our  attention,  something  will 
occur  to  palliate  ;  no  man  will  appear  radically  and  innately  bad ; 
and  the  race  of  men  in  general  will  seem  rather  to  be  labouring  un- 
der a  heavy  misfortune,  than  to  be  the  objects  of  unrelenting  ven- 
geance. 

1  If,  then,  my  brethren,  we  could  assume  the  station  of  some  su- 
perior being,  qualified  to  sit  as  judge  on  man, — himself  exempt  from 
human  weakness,  and  only  the  spectator  of  human  conduct, — even 
from  such  a  station  we  could  scarcely  look  down  on  this  poor  mortal 
creature  with  any  other  emotions  than  those  of  tenderness  and  pity. 
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True ;  we  should  be  astonished  with  the  view  of  extravagant  folly  ; 
we  should  be  shocked  with  the  sight  of  detestable  guilt ;  we  should 
be  confounded  with  seeing  a  creature  formed  to  be  good  and  happy, 
immersing  itself  in  depravity,  and  running  headlong  to  destruction. 
Yet  there  would  be  always  something  in  man  which  would  make 
pity  predominate ;  and  when  we  gazed  in  horror  at  the  hardened 
ruffian,  dealing  in  blood  and  breathing  fury,  we  should  still  recollect 
the  innocent  playfulness  of  the  same  creature,  while  yet  a  child  in 
its  mother's  arms. 

'  Such  seems  to  be  the  aspect  in  which  man  has  appeared  to  the 
great  Being  from  whom  he  originally  proceeded ;  and  who,  notwith- 
standing all  his  wanderings,  has  yet  not  discarded  for  ever  this  pro* 
digal  son.  Some  beings,  we  are  told,  of  a  higher  nature  than  ours, 
have  lost  themselves  so  far,  and  have  been  guilty  of  such  flagrant 
disobedience,  that  the  Almighty  has  abandoned  them  to  destruction. 
But  to  man  an  extraordinary  rescue  has  been  granted,  and  the  most 
compassionate  of  all  beings  has  been  sent  into  the  world,  to  instruct, 
to  comfort,  and  to  die  for  him.  Solicitations  and  entreaties  have 
been  made  to  call  in  the  greatest  sinners  ;  and  no  human  being  ap- 
pears too  mean  and  despicable  to  receive  the  offer  of  heaven  and  of 
eternal  happiness. 

*  Such  is  man  in  the  eye  of  God  ;  what,  then,  ought  he  to  be  in 
the  eye  of  man  ?  '     p.  255 — 25S. 

There  is  an  excellent  sermon  '  On  the  Temporal  Advantages 
of  Christianity,  '  from  which  we  wish  we  had  room  to  make 
more  extracts  than  we  dare  now  venture  on.  After  drawing  a 
fine  picture  of  the  superior  morality,  gentleness  and  security  of 
modern  times,  the  author  proceeds — 

'  Are  these  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Christian  world 
to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  philosophy  ? 
Why,  then,  were  they  not  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  world  ?  Some 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity  were  greatly  advanced  in  all  the  arts  and 
improvements  by  which  social  life  is  benefited  and  adorned  ;  but 
they  were  far  from  possessing  the  same  principles  of  wisdom,  of  hu- 
manity, and  of  justice,  which  are  now  understood  at  least,  if  they 
are  but  imperfectly  brought  into  action.  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
boasting  greatly  of  our  advantages  in  point  of  civilization  and  phi- 
losophy ;  but  we  are  not  always  very  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
source  from  which  these  advantages  are  derived  to  us.  I  will  not, 
however,  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  unless  a  steady  beam  from  heaven 
had  opened  up  to  man  the  path  of  truth  and  of  wisdom,  the  world 
would  still  have  exhibited  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  blind  lead- 
ins:  the  blind  ;  and,  instead  of  that  fair  and  increasing  fabric  of  know- 
ledge  and  of  improvement  which  we  now  behold  rearing  around  us, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  Rock  of  ages,  and  which  the  winds  and 
the  rains  of  time  assail  in  vain,  we  should  still  have  beheld  the  ef- 
forts of  man  wasted  on  some  tower  of  Babel,  beginning  in  extrava-* 
gonce,  and  terminating  in  confusion. 
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*  From  these  extensive  views,  let  us  turn  to  the  more  familiar  con- 
sideration of  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  habits  of  private 
life.  How  beautifully  have  these  been  improved  by  it !  How  much, 
have  the  grosser  vices  been  extirpated,  or  driven  into  obscurity ! 
There  is  a  sanctity  and  purity  in  the  private  life  of  good  men,  and 
by  a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  domestic  life  of  ail  men,  which  was  far 
from  prevailing  in  the  world  before  the  introduction  of  the  gospel. 
Even  politeness,  and  the  manners  of  good  society,  however  artificial 
they  may  be,  are  yet,  in  a  great  measure,  produced  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  on  the  public  mind.  The  amusements  of  men 
are  regulated  by  the  same  spirit.  There  is-  a  decency  prevalent, 
which  is  expressive  of  innocence,  and  which  cannot  with  impunity 
be  greatly  violated.  Thus  luxury  has  been  restrained  within  bounds  :• 
the  higher  orders  of  society  are  prevented  from  carrying  a  license  of 
manners  far  beyond  the  limits  of  propriety ;  and  while  they  are  in- 
dulged in  those  elegancies  of  life  which  are  suited  to  their  station, 
they  are  yet  kept  in  check  by  the  warning  voice,  that  they  must 
*'  use  these  things  as  not  abusing  them.  "     p.  200 — 202. 

The  same  strain  of  thought  and  of  feeling  is  discernible  in  the 
following  passage  from  a  sermon  on  the  evidences  of  immorta- 
lity. The  author  is  endeavouring  to  show  how  necessary  it  was 
that  this  great  truth  should  be  confirmed  by  a  special  revelation. 

*  But,  secondly,  my  brethren,  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  suspect, 
that,  upon  this  head,  philosophers  sometimes  deceive  themselves ; 
and  that  the  faith  which  they  place  in  the  doctrine  of  immortal  life, 
however  firmly  it  may  rest  on  arguments  from  reason,  is  yet  not  a 
little  supported  in  their  minds  by  principles  of  which  they  are  not. 
so  well  aware.  The  most  pious  of  the  heathen  philosophers  did  not 
shake  off  entirely  their  belief  in  the  superstitions  of  their  age,  but 
were  led  often  to  think  and  feel  like  the  least  instructed  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Among  all  the  follies  of  the  superstitions  which  surround- 
ed them,  they  were  yet  willing  to  believe  that  revelations  had  been 
given  to  the  human  race  ;  and  they  scarcely  ever  arrived  at  so  much 
confidence  in  the  conclusions  of  their  own  reason,  as  not  to  wish  at 
least  that  some  revelation  might  be  given.  If  there  is  really  any 
man  in  modern  times,  who,  without  fuith  in  Christianity,  still  pos- 
sesses a  firm  conviction  of  his  immortality,  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  faith  of  that  man  is  supported  in  no  small  degree  by  the  ex- 
istence of  Christianity  everywhere  around  him  ;  and  if  he  saw  not 
the  multitude  going  to  the  house  of  God,  he  would  have  less  assur- 
ance than  he  now  feels,  that  there  is  an  eternal  house  in  which  all  the 
true  worshippers  of  God  will  one  day  be  assembled. '     p.  165—66. 

The  following  passage  from  a  sermon  on  religious  rites,  is  al- 
so extremely  characteristic  of  the  author.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

'  It  may  be  remarked,  that  this  method  of  instituting  a  memorial 
of  his  death,  was  quite  in  the  manner  adopted  by  our  Lord  in  all  hi* 
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instructions,  and  in  his  common  conduct.  It  seemed  part  of  his 
plan,  to  show  that  wisdom  might  be  collected  from  every  incident, 
the  most  trivial ;  and  that  the  most  serious  truths  might  be  impressed 
upon  the  mind  from  the  occasion  of  very  slight  events.  Thus,  his 
instructions  were  constantly  drawn  from  some  of  the  circumstances 
in  his  own  or  his  disciples'  situation  ;  and  every  common  occurrence 
in  their  lives  he  turned  into  a  source  of  useful  doctrine.  On  this  oc- 
casion, bread  and  wine  were  incidentally  on  the  table  before  them  ; 
and,  by  a  natural  reference  to  his  body  and  blood,  to  which  these 
elements  bore  some  resemblance,  he  made  them  symbols  of  the  most 
important  event  which  was  ever  to  happen  in  the  annals  of  time. 

'  The  beauty  and  interesting  nature  of  this  sacrament  appeal', 
accordingly,  from  attending  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
instituted.  Secondly,  let  us  attend  to  the  manner  of  its  observance. 
The  event  to  be  commemorated,  is  the  death  of  our  Saviour  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  commemorated,  is 
not  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  in  tears  and  lamentations,  and  stripes 
and  penance.  We  are  not  required  "  to  give  our  first  bom  for  our 
tran  vression,  the  fruit  of  our  body  for  the  sin  of  our  soul.  "  We  are 
not  desired  to  go  forth  on  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  to  col- 
lect from  every  quarter  relics  of  the  cross  ;  and  to  wear  out  the  sa- 
cred pavements  in  prostration  and  kneeling.  Nothing  harsh  ;  no- 
thing burdensome  ;  nothing  melancholy  is  required  from  us.  We 
are  only  desired  to  meet  in  fellowship  around  the  table  of  our  Lord ; 
to  personate  the  holy  apostles  ;  and  to  receive  the  sacred  elements 
which  he  formerly  distributed  to  those  well-tried  servants,  when  he 
met  them  for  the  last  time  before  his  death.  We  are  desired  to 
kneel  down  together,  with  the  kind  affections  of  Christian  brethren, 
of  men  who  partake  in  the  same  misfortune,  and  who  look  forward 
to  the  same  deliverance.  Perhaps,  it  may  not  be  going  too  far  to 
say,  that  the  very  form  of  this  sacrament  is  a  proof  that,  in  the 
whole  coarse  of  our  Christian  warfare,  nothing  is  expected  from  us 
which  requires  any  very  extraordinary  or  violent  exertion.  Our  Sa- 
viour has  done  so  much,  that  we  are  desired  to  do  little  more  than, 
with  faithful  and  honest  hearts,  to  look  forward  to  the  completion  of 
his  work.  He  asks  nothing  that  is  grievous  and  distasteful  to  our 
feelings  ;  he  only  bids  us  remember  him  :  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  to  remember  him,  is  not  with  downcast  and  sorrowful  coun- 
tenances, but  with  glad  hearts,  and  by  a  social  and  friendly  cere- 
mony. '     p.  359-362. 

We  shall  not  distress  our  profane  readers  with  any  further  ex- 
tracts. Those  which  we  have  now  given  afford  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  book ;  and  we  scarcely  think  will  appear  tedious  even  to 
those  gay  persons.  The  pious,  of  course,  find  good  in  every 
thing ;  and,  we  suppose,  take  thankfully,  and  in  good  part,  what- 
ever is  offered  to  them  in  the  spirit  of  piety.  They  are  the  well 
that  need  not  the  physician  ;  and  sermons  are  their  food,  and  not 
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their  physic.  It  is  in  the  treatment  of  inveterate  diseases,  how- 
ever, anil  in  the  management  of  refractory  patients,  that  the  skill 
of  the  physician  is  put  to  the  test.  Theology*  we  have  no  doubt, 
may  be  cooked  more  exquisitely  for  the  palate  of  a  spiritual  epi- 
cure, than  it  is  in  the  mess  before  us  ;  but,  considering  it  as  a 
restorative  for  the  weak,  a  sedative  for  the  nervous,  and  a  sti- 
mulant for  the  lethargic,  we  cannot  bestow  too  much  praise  on 
its  preparation.  It  is  not  our  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  world, 
if  we  are  not  able  to  describe  its  peculiar  merits,  any  better 
than  by  saying,  that  we  do  not  know  any  book  of  sermons  over 
which  a  man  of  the  world  will  be  so  little  apt  to  yawn, — at 
which  a  scoffer  will  find  so  little  opportunity  and  so  little  temp- 
tation to  laugh, — and  in  which  even  a  fanatic  will  so  rarely  meet 
with  any  thing  to  excite  his  scorn  or  his  fury. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Permanent  and  Effectual  Remedy  suggested  for 
the  Evils  under  which  the  British  West  Indies  now  labour ,-  in 
a  Letter  from  a  West  India  Merchant  to  a  West  India  Plant- 
er.    London.     Richardsons.     8vo.     pp.  48.     1809, 

Such  is  the  unfortunate  character  of  our  colonial  policy,  that 
events,  apparently  the  most  advantageous  to  the  national 
cause,  are  found  to  produce  the  most  serious  inconvenience  to 
our  West  India  settlements.  The  sugar  market,  which  had  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  rise  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  corn  distillery,  has  been  reduced  to  almost  its  former  state 
of  depression,  by  the  capture  of  Martinique.  A  new  example 
is  thus  afforded  of  the  radical  inefficacy  of  the  remedies  hitherto 
proposed  for  West  India  distresses ;  and  if  we  look  back  to  the 
history  of  these  distresses,  we  shall  find  occasion  for  a  similar 
observation  at  every  stage.  They  commenced  in  1799,  when  a 
large  and  unexpected  importation  of  sugar  glutted  the  market. 
This  overstock,  and  the  consequent  pressure  on  the  planter,  has 
since  been  permanent,  with  the  exception  of  two  intervening 
periods  of  relief.  These  occurred  in  1800  and  1804.  In  the 
former  of  these  years,  sugar  was  introduced  into  the  home  di- 
stillery ;  in  the  latter,  the  crop  was  deficient,  and  prices  rose  in 
consequence  of  the  small  importation.  Of  ten  years,  therefore, 
two  only  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  planter ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  the  favourable  prices  of  both  these  years 
have  been  the  result,  not  of  any  settled  system  of  policy,  but  of 
accidental  and  transient  causes.  All  this  shows  that  the  evil  is 
deeply  rooted,  and  that  neither  the  exertions  of  the  West  India 
merchants,  nor  the  labours  of  our  Parliamentary  Committees, 
have  produced  any  '  permanent  and  effectual  remedy, ' 
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The  pamphlet  which  bears  this  imposing  title  is  the  work  of  a 
West  India  merchant,  who  recommends  at  once  a  reduction  ot* 
the  growth  of  sugar,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  an  adequate 
price.  This  opinion  we  have  ourselves  uniformly  entertained  j 
but  subject  to  the  qualification,  that  when  once  a  balance  should 
be  established  by  a  series  of  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  planter, 
an  advantage  so  painfully  obtained  should  not  be  forfeited  by 
the  avidity  of  our  ministers  to  make  new  conquests  among  the 
sugar  colonies  of  our  enemies.  Recent  experience  however  has 
shown,  that  any  such  expectation  would  be  ill  founded,  and  that 
the  planter  would  have  no  security  for  the  permanent  efficacy  of 
the  proposed  remedy.  He  must  not  flatter  himself,  that  delibe- 
rate calculations  of  public  utility  will  outweigh,  in  the  minds  of 
our  governors,  the  eclat  of  a  conquest.  The  lives  and  the  trea- 
sure wasted  in  the  capture,  the  subsequent  expense  of  defence, 
and  even  the  ultimate  unproductiveness  of  the  acquisition,  arc 
all  considerations  too  cold  and  feeble  to  stay  the  hand  of  such 
animated  combatants.  Neither  must  the  British  planter  expect, 
that  our  government  will  adopt  as  a  permanent  rule,  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  produce  of  newly  conquered  colonies  from  home  con- 
sumption. This  measure  is  new;  it  has  been  practised  onlv  in 
the  two  instances  of  the  Danish  islands  and  Martinique ;  it  is 
adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the  consumers  of  such  produce  in  this 
country  ;  it  is  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  our  manufacturers.  Of 
course  a  very  numerous  class  will  be  interested  in  opposing  such 
restrictions,  and  in  urging  government  to  adopt  the  plan  of  un- 
limited intercourse,  as  that  which  would  enable  the  mother 
country  to  extract  the  largest  profit  from  her  new  acquisition. 

Since,  therefore,  the  planter  can  have  no  security,  during 
the  war,  for  deriving  any  benefit  even  from  a  reduction  of 
growth,  it  behoves  him  to  consider  what  other  means  may 
afford  him  an  immediate  relief.  We  have  felt  ourselves  un- 
der the  necessity  of  objecting  to  several  of  those  expedients 
which  the  West  India  body  have  pressed  with  the  greatest  ur- 
gency ;  and  this  opposition  must  be  repeated,  whenever  their 
claims  are  at  variance  with  those  general  principles  which  go- 
vern the  prosperity  of  nations.  But  the  late  proceedings  of  our 
Government  have  rendered  the  planter  an  object  of  peculiar  com- 
miseration- Not  only  is  he  obliged  to  send  all  his  produce  to 
one  market,  but  he  has  the  mortification  of  finding  that  market 
glutted  by  the  intervention  of  strangers.  The  original  compact 
between  him  and  the  mother  country,  was  that  of  monopoly  for 
monopoly  ;  but  the  mother  country  has  virtually  released  herself 
from  the  obligation,  at  the  very  time  that  she  claims  its  most  rigid 
observance  from  him.  After  opposing  his  relief  at  the  expense  of 
other  classes  of  the  community,  we  consider  it  due,  therefore, 
both  to  justice  and  humanity,  to  plead  his  cause  against  oopre»~ 
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fion.  He  has  been  inftrumental,  indeed,  in  creating  his  own  em- 
barraflments,  and  he  has  prolonged  their  duration,  by  an  ignorance 
of  the  proper  mode  of  relief.  He  has  no  claim,  therefore,  to  fa- 
vour or  exclufive  privilege  ;  but  he  has  a  claim  to  impartial  juftice, 
and  to  the  full  benefit  of  his  own  activity  in  extricating  himfelf 
from  the  mifery  in  which  he  is  involved. 

One  of  the  greater!  advantages  refulting  from  the  fludy  of  that 
legacy  which  Dr  Smith  bequeathed  to  his  fpecies,  is  the  know- 
ledge that,  in  all  matters  of  commercial  intercourfe,  juftice  and  po- 
licy infallibly  go  together.  It  is  in  vain  that  artificial  diftinctions 
are  suggefted  between  the  interests  of  one  part  of  an  empire  and 
another  \  or,  to  fpeak  more  generally,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  imagine 
that  what  caufes  lofs  to  thofe  with  whom  we  trade,  can  be  pro- 
ductive of  gain  to  us.  It  refults  from  the  nature  of  trade,  and 
from  the  operation  of  capital,  that  the  commercial  advantages  of 
both  parties  are  inseparably  interwoven  ;  that  no  circumftance  can 
yield  us  large  profits,  except  the  profperity  of  thofe  with  whom 
we  trade;  and  that  all  gains  which  we  appear  to  make  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thofe  with  whom  we  trade,  are  ultimately  deductions  from 
our  own  emolument. 

But  the  maxims  which  regulate  our  colonial  policy  are  of  a  very, 
different  description.  It  is  there  afiumed  as  a  principle,  that  a  ra- 
dical difference  exifts  between  the  intereft  of  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies  j  and  it  is  a  fuitable  corollary  to  this  propofition, 
that,  in  all  cafes  of  competition,  the  latter  mull  be  facrificed  to  the 
former.  Hence  the  compulsion  to  fend  us  home  the  whole  of 
their  produce,  whether  we  want  it  or  not ;  hence  the  threatened 
compulfion  to  take  all  (tores  from  our  North  American  colonies, 
to  the  utter  exclufion  of  the  United  States.  It  never  enters  into 
the  calculation  of  thefe  aclive  ftatefmen,  that  for  every  hundred 
pounds  which  we  gain  in  consequence  of  them,  our  planters 
lofe  a  thousand  ;  that  every  thoufand  pounds  thus  loft,  is  loft 
to  the  employment  of  Britiih  induftry,  and  forms  a  deduction 
from  the  fum  of  Britifh  capital.  The  outfide  appearance  is  all 
that  they  feem  able  to  comprehend,  in  regard  to  any  mealure  of 
colonial  policy.  They  enlarge,  for  example,  on  its  employing  an 
additional  number  of  Britifli  {hipping,  without  coniidering  that 
this  employment  is  procured  by  the  facrifice  of  a  portion  of  na- 
tional wealth,  which,  under  better  management,  would  have  been 
adequate  to  the  employment  of  ten  times  as  many  (hips  and  fea- 
men. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  that   promlfes  more  fairly  to  alle- 
viate the  diftrefTes  of  the  planter,   than  to  give  him  the  free  dif- 
pofal  of  that  furplus  produce  which  remains  after  fupplyitig  the 
vol.  xiv.  no.  27.  G  con- 
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confumpti-on  of  the  toother  country.  Simple  as  this  requeft  is, 
and  bjensficcpjt  as  its  effects  would  be  to  the  empire  at  large,  it 
would  have  to  encounter  toe  opposition  of  feveral  powerful  clafTes 
amongft  ourfeives,  who,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  mercantile  prejudice, 
would  conceive  themfelves  grievoufly  injured.  Indeed,  lo  erro- 
neous are  the  views  of  many  among  us,  in  all  complicated  queftions 
of  national  policy,  that  it  is  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  pre- 
when  we  may  become  enlightened  enough  to  adopt  this  mea- 
fure  in  its  full  extent.  One  branch  of  it,  however — the  barter  of 
colonial  pro  '  ice  for  American  (tores,  appears,  from  what  has  late- 
ly paffed  in  Parliament,  to  be  under  confederation  at  prefent ;  and 
the  advantage  is  lo  clearly  on  the  fide  of  liberality,  that  we  are 
induced  to  lay  the  merits  of  the  cafe  pretty  fully  before  our 
•ers. 

Ever  fince  the  fettlement  cf  our  North  American  and  Weft  In- 
dian colonies,  the  former  have  been  in  the  habit  of  furjplying  the 
latter  with  fill),  (tores,  and  lumber.  This  intercouvfe  is  founded 
both  on  their  vicinity  and  on  their  relative  obje£ts  cf  cultivation. 
So  long  as  Noith  America  remained  Britifh,  this  intercourfe  was 
free  and  uninterrupted  •,  but  when  the  United  States  became  inde- 
pendent, the  continuance  of  the  traffic  was  reftricted  to  Britifh 
(hipping.  During  peace,  this  reltrisStion  was  not  productive  of  fe- 
ricus  injury;  but  in  war,  it  was  fpeedily  difcovered  that  our  mer- 
chantmen could  not  fail  in  the  face  of  enemy's  privateers  with  fuf- 
ficient  regularity  for  the  fupply  of  our  colonifts.  Accordingly  it 
became  neceffary  to  permit  the  accefs  of  American  veffels ;  which 
was  done  under  the  limitation,  that  they  fhould  be  veffels  of  only 
one  deck  and  under  feventy  tons  burden.  The  exchange  of  com- 
modities was  alio  re  Uric/ted  in  conformity  to  the  profound  maxims 
of  the  mercantile  fyftem.  Inftead  of  following  the  courfe  cf  rea- 
fbn  and  common  fenfe,  and  permitting  buyer  and  feller  to  make 
gain  in  their  own  way,  our  laws  allowed  only  a  very  li- 
mited export  of  fugar  and  coffee  in  American  (hips.  Ot  fugar,  for 
example,  the  quantity  was  confined  to  6000  hhds.  The  reft  we 
It  needs  bring  Lome  in  toto,  that  we  might  make  fure,  as  we 
ima  >    of  the  profit  on  it  in  every  (tage.     We  cared  very  little 

whether  t!  is  was  injurious  or  not  to  our  colonies  ;  and  we  had  not 
forefee  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  ourfelves. 

Sucjb  was  the  nature  of  the  traffic  between  our  fagar  colonies 
and  the  United  States  from  1794  to  1806.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  although  vi  rmjtted  by  Government,  it  was  not  dur- 

ing ?U  this  time  acknowledged  in  law,  being  carried  on  in  virtue 
or  proclamations  iflued  from  time  to  time  by  the  governors  of  our 
Weft  India  colonies,  on  their  own  refponfibility,  for  which  they 

were 
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were  afterwards  Indemnified  by  a£l  of  Parliament.  In  i8o5,  the 
new  Miniflry,  defirous  of  gradually  opening  the  eves  of  the  public 
to  the  futility  of  ceTfain  favourite  laws,  brought  forward  the  Ame- 
rican Inrercourfe  Act. ;  an  act,  by  which,  without  any  fuu>Luiti.il 
change  in  the  traffic,  a  character  of  legality  was  conferred  on  it, 
and  our  ifland  governors  exempted  from  refponfibility  for  its  tole- 
ration. The  clamour  raifed  againft  this  a£r.  by  the  (hipping  in- 
terelt,  and  by  federal  of  our  merchants,  will  remain  on  record  as  a 
ftriking  example  of  mercantile  bigotry,  and  an  evidence  of  the  dis- 
qualification for  liberal  views  which  a  life  of  practical  detail  has  a 

ncy  to  produce     The  Minifters  gave  way,  in  fome  ci 
to    this   clamour;  with   a  facility  of  acquiefce    ce,   which,  when 
fhown,  as  in  this  inftance,   to  the  claims  of  felfifhnefs  and  p 
i'ice,  deferves  no  other  name  than  weaknefs. 

they  yielded,  was  that  which  we  have  noti<  ; — the  permif- 

fion  of  felling  a  llipulated  quantity  of  fugar  and  coffee  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. This  permiffion  they  consented  to  take  away,  and  to  pro- 
hibit entirely  the  future  fale  of  either  of  thefe  articles  to  the  Ame- 
ricans : — a  remarkable  example  of  the  pernicious  half-men  fares  fo 
often  introduced  into  our  political  code  by  the  influence  of  par- 
ticular claffes  of  the  community,  in  oppofition  to  the  national  in- 
tereft,  and  i'n  contradiction  to  the  wifhes  of  Government. 

The  prohibition  proved,  as  might  have  been  forefeen,  extremely 
injurious  to  the  planters.  Embarraffed  by  an  overflockof  produce, 
they  have  fince  continued  to  petition  Government  to  permit  the 
barker  of  fugar  and  coffee  with  the  Americans,  to  a  limited  extent 
In  this  requeit  thev  are  now  joined  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  fat  laft  fe'fiion  on  Weft  India  affairs,; 
The  report  of  this  Committee  fhowSj  that  our  planters  receive  from 
the  United  States  an  annual  fupply  of  (lores,  confiding  chiefly  in 
the  effential  articles  of  fifli,  flour,  reaves  and  lumber ;  that  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  prohibition  in  regard  to  the  barter  of  fugar  and  col- 

ur  planters  are  now  forced  to  pay  for  two-thirds  oi  rhefe  ftores 
in  money  ;  that  this  money «is  afterwards  carried  to  the  en 
iflands,  and  invefted  in  the  purchafe  of  produce  ;  that  this  produce 
is  carried  to  America,  where  it  fupplies  the  confurripdon  of  the 
country,  and  leaves  a  ferplns  to  be  conveyed  in  American  (hipping 
to  Europe,  where  it  operates  to  the  exclufion  of  cur  own  produce 
from  tl  e  continental  markets.  The  Committee  therefore  recom- 
mend, that  the  planters  mould  be  permitted  to  barter  fugar  and 
coffee    with   the    Americans   to   a   cert  nt  —  to  the  extent, 

namely,  of  the  value  of  the  ftores  which  tl     •;  i    ceive  from  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reafonable  or  more  conlonant  to  fou  id 
policy  than  this  recommendation.     The  oppofition  to  it  proceeds 

as  formerly,  from  two  quarters — cuf  Canada  merchant",  and 
G  2  our 
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our  {hipping  intereft.  The  former,  by  whom  we  mean  our  mer- 
chants conne&ed  with  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunfwick, 
lay  in  a  claim  to  the  exclufive  fupply  of  all  ftores  which  Great 
Britain  cannot  herfelf  furnifh  to  her  colonies.  But  it  feems  from 
the  Report  (July  1807)  of  a  Committee  fufhciently  difpofed  to 
favour  the  views  of  the  Britifh  North  Americans,  that  our  pro- 
vinces are  as  yet  very  ill  fitted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  fugar 
planters  ;  and  it  is  fhown  by  the  very  explicit  evidence  of  the 
agent  for  Jamaica  (Report,  10th  June  1808,).  that  on  an  average 
of  years,  the  planters  take  only  one  tenth  of  their  ftores  from  Bri- 
tifh America,  and  the  remaining  nine-tenths  from  the  United 
States.  The  conclufion  therefore  is,  that  however  we  may  be  dif- 
pofed to  confine  this  traffic  to  our  own  Clipping  or  Our  own  pro- 
vinces, in  peace,  war  is  not  the  feafon  for  the  exclufion  of  neutrals; 
becaufe  they  can  bring  cheap  and  frequent  fupplies  of  ftores  to 
our  planters,  while  our  own  (hipping  are  fubje£t  to  extra  expenfe 
from  high  infurance,  and  to  delays  both  from  want  of  feamen  and 
of  convoys. 

Such  is  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  as  it  regards  the  Canada  merchants. 
The  arguments  of  the  (hipping  intereft  will  require  a  much  longer 
confideration  ;  not  from  being  in  reality  of  greater  weight,  but 
from  their  being  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  our  naviga- 
tion-laws, that  popular  fyftem,  to  which  fo  many  of  our  politicians 
good-naturedly  attribute  our  naval  fuperiority. 

The  value  of  American  stores  annually  imported  into  our  co- 
lonies (before  the  embargo)  has  been  computed,  we  understand, 
at  25,000  hogsheads  of  sugar.  This  quantity  is  equal  to  the  a- 
verage  cargoes  of  about  seventy  of  our  West  Indiamen.  The 
greatest  evil,  then,  that  can  happen,  is  the  employment  of  seventy 
a.iil  of  shipping  less  in  that  branch  of  trade,  that  is,  a  twelfth  of 
the  whole  number.  Against  this,  however,  the  shipowners  ex- 
claim with  a  vehemence,  of  which  the  real  motive  is  an  appre- 
hension of  lessened  profit,  but  under  the  convenient  plea  of  a 
concern  lest  the  country  should  suffer  by  the  discouragement  of 
our  seamen.  There  is  no  ground,  however,  for  dreading  the  dis- 
couragement in  the  slightest  degree.  During  war,  so  many  of  our 
seamen  are  pressed  into  the  navy,  that  the  majority  of  the  crews 
of  our  West  Indiamen  are  Danes,  Swedes  and  Germans.  If  we 
compute  the  number  of  British  seamen  at  present  on  board  seven- 
ty of  our  West  Indiamen  at  five  hundred,  we  are  probably  above 
the  mark.  This  is,  therefore,  the  whole  number  that  would  be 
exposed  to  want  of  employment ;  but  this  want  of  employment 
would  be  of  very  short  duration  :  since  it  is  well  known  to  all 
connected  with  shipping,  that  our  shipmasters  give  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  British  over  foreign  seamen.     Accordingly,  room  would 

very 
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very  soon  be  made  for  these  seamen  on  board  of  our  East  or  West 
Indiamen,  and  a  correspondent  number  of  foreigners  excluded. 
There  is,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  apprehension  that  a  single 
British  seaman  would,  by  this  measure,  be  put  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  second  argument  against  the  requested  barter,  is  addressed 
to  our  mercantile  jealousies.  It  is  this.  '  You  limit  the  extent 
of  the  barter  by  law ;  but  neither  the  British  planter,  nor  the 
American  shipmaster,  will  be  disposed  to  confine  themselves  to 
this  limit.  They  will  endeavour  to  export  more  produce  than 
the  value  of  the  imported  stores.'  The  answer  is  as  follows. 
Before  1 806,  the  Americans  being  allowed  to  load  and  unload  at 
creeks  and  bays,  smuggling  might  have  been  practicable  5  but, 
since  that  year,  they  have  been  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to 
certain  specified  ports,  at  each  of  which  there  is  a  customhouse, 
with  at  least  three  officers,  and  generally  more.  These  receive 
manifests,  and  grant  clearances,  with  the  same  regularity  as  in 
Great  Britain.  Instruct  these  officers  to  value  every  American 
cargo  on  its  arrival,  and  to  regulate  the  amount  of  exported  pro- 
duce by  the  strict  amount  of  exported  stores  ;  or,  if  you  wish 
to  avoid  giving  a  discretionary  power  to  your  customhouse  offi- 
cers, let  a  specific  and  permanent  value  by  quantity  be  affixed  to 
American  stores  in  general  orders  from  home,  (as,  staves  at  so 
much  the  thousand,  flour  so  much  the  cwt.,  &c.) ;  and  direct 
that,  without  the  formality  of  repeated  valuations,  the  import  of 
certain  quantities  of  stores  shall  justify  the  export  of  correspond- 
ent quantities  of  produce.  Besides,  were  the  means  of  preven- 
tion less  effectual,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  smuggle  so 
bulky  a  commodity  as  sugar.  A  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
urged  this  circumstance  (Budget  1806)  as  an  argument  for  laying 
an  additional  tax  on  sugar ;  and  it  would  be  hard  dealing  towards 
the  planter,  to  take  the  henefit  of  the  argument,  in  burdening  his 
produce,  while  we  denied  its  application  for  his  relief. 

Could  the  shipowners  take  a  deliberate  view  of  their  own  in- 
terest, they  would  find  that  this  measure,  however  ungracious  in 
appearance,  would  in  reality  be  in  their  favour.  They  might, 
indeed,  employ  fewer  ships  by  a  twelfth  in  the  West  India  trade \ 
but  the  rate  of  freight,  at  present  so  much  complained  of,  might 
be  raised  when  the  commodity  conveyed  could  better  afford  an 
advance.  Besides,  if  relief  be  denied  the  planter,  his  crops  must 
fall  off,  (as  is  shown  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us), 
and  their  freight  be  lost  in  future  to  the  shipowners ;  while,  if 
the  barter  in  question  be  permitted,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  full 
quantity  will  be  kept  up  for  the  shipowner  at  a  peace,  at  which 
time  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  an  end  being  put  to  the  access 
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of  American  vessels.  These  unwelcome  agents  will  thus  have 
preserved  to  our  shipowners  an  extent  of  employment,  which 
they  are  unable,  during  war,  to  preserve  for  themselves. 

We  would  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  the  shipowners,  the 
following  extract  from  Sir  William  Young's  Common-Place  Book, 
(p.  loJ.),  on  the  subject  of  the  America  Intercourse  Act  of  1S06, 
against  which  the  shipowners  had  petitioned. 

*  Admitting  the  whole  of  the  case  as  stated  by  the  petitioners  to 
Parliament,  I  must  contend,  that  they  look  for  relief,  where  relief  is 
not  to  be  had  :  in  resorting  to  the  American  intercourse  with  the 
West  Indies,  they  catch  at  a  mere  straw,  which  cannot  hold  them 
V'P  for  a  moment ;  they  ask  for  that  which  they  could  not  avail 
themselves  of,  if  granted  ;  they  seek  a  monopoly  of  a  carrying- trade, 
of  which  they  couid  not  retain  a  share  for  more  than  a  single  season, 
even  if  it  was  practicable  for  them,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  war, 
to  engage  in  at  all.  British  built  schooners,  and  other  small  craft  of 
Bermuda,  navigated  ace  law,  that  is,  as   allowed   in  war, 

by  three  fourths  American  sailors,  but  in  fact  principally  by  negro 
slaves,  and  belonging  to  storekeepers  in  the  British  islands,  would, 
from  under-freight,  and  frequency  of  trip,  out-traffic,  and  soon  chase 
from  the  trade  every  English  ship  ;  and  not  a  shipowner  of  London, 
or  shipbuilder  cf  the  Thames,  would  be  benefited. ' 

Having  thus  examined  the  measure  of  barter,  as  it  regards  the 
i  ncrs,  we  shall  next  advert  to  its  effects  on  the  West  India 
merchants,  and  on  our  Government.  Our  ministers,  like  our 
merchants,  are  so  much  accustomed  to  attach  the  notion  of 
profit  to  business  oi  all  kinds,  and  in  all  quantities,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  persuade  them  that  they  can  be 
gainers  by  a  partial  relinquishment.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
clearer  than  this  in  respect  to  both  these  parties.  By  lessening 
the  oversto  k  in  the  heme  market,  you  raise  prices.  The  mer- 
chant would  earn  a  larger  commission  by  selling  200  hogsheads 
of  his  correspondent's  sugar  at  a  fair  price,  than  25Q  hogsheads 
at  the  ruinous  price  of  late  years  ;  and,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater 
consequence  to  him  than  any  co  m  ,  his  correspondent,  who 

generally  owes  him  a  large  sun:,  be   redeemed   from   the 

r  of  insolvency.  To  Government  there  would  be  a  gain  in 
two  ways;  directly,  in  saving  the  bounties  payable  on  export 
when  the  home  market  is  low  ;  and  indirectly,  to  a  much  larger 
amount,  in  the  improved  circumstances  of  the  planters,  and  their 
consequent  ability  to  pay  taxes.  The  property-tax,  for  instance, 
which  at  present  is  a  blank  letter  in  regard  to  planters,  because 
they  have  no  income,  would,  in  case  of  an  improvement  of  their 
circumstances,  become  a  fund  of  considerable  produce. 

Obvious  and  incontrovertible  as  these  arguments  are,  their  pro- 
;n  operating  conviction  has  been  extremely  slow  \  or,   ra- 
ther, 
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ther,  they  would  have  had  no  chance  against  out  favourite  sytem 
of  absolute  monopoly,  had  not  the  misery  of  the  planter  spoke  in 
the  loudest  accents.  The  fear  of  entirely  losing  so  productive  a 
member  of  the  community,  has  at  last  awakened  a  part  of  us  to 
the  necessity  of  granting  the  permission  to  barter, — a  permission 
which  sound  policy  would  have  dictated  long  ago.  Still,  however, 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  it  is  doubtful.  It  is  now  about  eighteen 
months  since  the  majority  of  the  London  West  India  merchants 
were  persuaded,  or  rather  alarmed,  into  an  application  to  Govern- 
ment for  the  permission  in  question.  To  this  request  Govern- 
ment at  that  time  gave  a  direct  negative  •,  but,  since  additional 
right  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  objections  will  be  urged  from 
so  high  a  quarter. 

We  have  now  confidered  this  meafure  with  referpnce  to  our 
(hipping  ihtereft,  our  mercantile  intereft,  and  our  revenue".  To 
the  frrft,  we  contend  that  it  is  not  injurioas ;  to  both  the  others, 
we  have  fhown  that  it  is  highly  beneficial.  Still,  however,  it  is 
alleged  that  it  would  be  an  infraction   of  th  -laws  ; 

and  the  name  of  Navigation-laws  is  fo  (acred  with   I 
who  fcarcely  know  what  they  mean,  as  well  as  very  im  ill 

number  whofe  knowledge  of  them  is  fomewhat  more  accural 
it  may  be  necefiary  to  difcufs  this  part   of  the   fubjedt   at  fome 
length. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  a  curious  circum  fiance,  after  zll  we  have 
heard  on  the  fubjecl,  that  there  would,  ftri£tly  lpeakjng,  be  no  in- 
fraction of  the  Navigation-laws.  Thefe  laws  do  not  reftrain  the 
direct  intercourfe  between  us  and  any  foreign  couti!  (hip- 

ping brings  us  her  own  produce,  and  takes   back   ours.     Tne  ob- 
ject of  thefe  laws  is,  to  prevent  a  third  party  from  aching  as 
rier  between  the  two.     In  the  prefent  cafe,  the -point   at  iTue  re- 
gards the  direct  intercourfe  between  two  countries  exchari  ;i    >  i 
refpective  produce  ;  there  is  no  quefticn  of  a  third  party  as  c 
of  courfe,  the  cafe  does  not  come  under  the  Navigarion-laws.     It 
is  our  colonial  monopoly  act  which  would   be  d  ;   but   as 

this  title  is  not  altogether  fo  popular  as  Navigation-law,  the  (hip- 
owners  f.igacioufly  enough  make  ufe  of  the  latter. 

But,  admitting  that  the  colonial  monopoly  adt  is  fubftantially  a 
part  of  the  navigation  code,  does  it  follow,  that  nothing  bearing 
the  name  of  Navigation-law  is  to  be  infringed  or  altered  ?  If  fo, 
why  did  the  prefent  Miniftry,  the  friends  of  this  code,  fo  confpi- 
cuouily  infringe  it,  in  their  fecond  Order  of  Council  of  i  ith  No- 
vember, 1807  ?  If  it  be  admitted  that  thefe  laws,  like  all  other 
laws,  are  open  to  alteration,  when  the  advantage  of  a  partial  re- 
laxation is  clearlv  greater  than  its  Idifadvahtage,  it  would  Lj  di(E- 

G  4  cult 
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cult  to  find  a  cafe  in  which  the  balance  of  advantage   was  clearer 
than  in  the  prefent. 

What  was  the  object  of  our  Navigation-laws  ?  To  maintain 
and  increafe  the  number  of  our  feamen,  for  the  purpofe  of  man- 
ning a  large  navy  in  time  of  war.  Peace,  accordingly,  is  the  fea- 
fon  of  their  operation  ;  becaufe  our  feamen,  not  being  then  em- 
ployed in  the  navy,  muft  be  employed  in  merchantmen  ;  and  be- 
caufe our  mercantile  flag,  having  then  a  free  courfe,  can  ftand 
competition  with  that  of  other  countries.  During  war,  the  em- 
ployment of  our  (hipping,  to  an  equal  extent,  is  not  practicable, 
becaufe  neutrals  poflefs  great  advantages  over  us  ;  neither  is  it  ne- 
ceflary,  becaufe  our  feamen  are  employed  in  our  navy.  Accord- 
ingly, in  peace,  our  Navigation-laws  are  enforced;  and  enaft, 
that  three  fourths  of  the  crew  of  every  Britiih  (hip  mult  be  Bri- 
tiih :  in  war  they  are  relaxed,  and  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
crew  are  frequently  permitted  to  be  foreign.  May  they  not  be 
fafely  relaxed  by  a  country,  which  has  in  active  fervice  above  150 
fail  of  the  line,  and  120,000  feamen  ? 

The  {hipping  intereft,  or,  to  defignate  them  more  appropriate- 
ly, the  {hipowning  intereft-,  argue,  that  the  object  of  our  Navi- 
gation-laws is  to  encourage  our  fhipbuilding,  as  well  as  our  fea- 
men. In  admitting  this  point,  we  rnuft  remark,  that  the  provi- 
sions in  favour  of  fhipbuilding  are  of  fubfequent  date  to  thofe  in 
favour  of  feamen.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  infer,  that  the  former 
was  confidered  in  fubferviency  to  the  latter  by  the  framers  of  thefe 
ads.  If  this  idea  of  fubferviency  exifted  in  that  remote  period, 
when  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  that  naval  power  depended  on  the 
number  of  our  veflels,  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  felt  at  pre- 
fent, when  we  are  apprifed  that  the  building  of  fliips  may  be  in- 
creafed,  like  any  other  branch  of  trade,  almoft  at  pleafure,  when- 
cver  it  becomes  expedient  to  increafe  the  proportion  of  capital  em- 
ployed in  it  !  As  to  materials,  even  when  excluded  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  there  are  open  to  us  our  own  forefts,  and  the 
forefts  of  our  North  American  colonies. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  unlefs  our  {hipbuilding  be  encouraged, 
we  may  be  deficient  in  a  mercantile  navy  to  receive  our  feamen  at 
a  peace.  The  anfwer  to  this  is,  that,  at  a  peace,  the  whole  of 
our  tranfports  become  available  to  the  merchant  fervice ;  that  a 
confiderable  interval  (generally  fix  months)  elapfes  betweenthe 
{jTnature  of  the  preliminaries  and  the  ratification  of  the  definitive 
treaty  ;  and  that,  as  our  feamen  are  never  paid  off  from  the  navy 
till  the  latter  take  place,  the  whole  of  this  interval  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  fhipowners  in  preparing  for  the  approaching  de- 
mand. Finally,  if  there  be  any  great  and  fudden  call  for  (hip- 
ping, it  is  always  in  the  power  of  Government  to  permit  the  pur- 
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chafe  of  foreign  fnipping,  by  fufpending  the  tax  on  it  for  a  limit- 
ed period. 

To  thofe  who  refill  any  interference  with  our  Navigation-laws, 
on  the  general  plea,  that  they  are  the  foundation  of  our  naval  pre- 
ponderance, it  is  important  to  cbferve,  that  our  n.ival  preponder- 
ance refts  on  a  very  different  bafi;.  Our  national  energy  and  wealth 
originate  in  our  freedom,  and  in  that  fecurity  of  property  which 
is  its  happy  confequence.  The  number  of  our  fe.imen  in  mer- 
chant {hipping  is  owing  to  the  fpirit  and  capital  of  our  traders, 
and  to  our  great  extent  of  coaft.  Their  profeflional  courage  and 
fkill  arifes  from  their  habits  of  independence,  and  the  itormy  la- 
titudes in  which  they  are  exercifed.  The  magnitude  of  our  navy 
is  due,  neither  to  navigation-acls,  nor  to  colonial  monopolies,  but 
to  the  financial  means  of  an  induftrious  country,  the  labour  of 
whofe  population  fupplies  a  fund  which  enables  its  Government 
to  maintain  a  great  eilabliihment  in  arms  : — fuch  is  the  aufpicious 
progreflion  of  freedom,  fecurity  of  property,  induitry,  increafeof 
private  wealth,  and,  finally,  of  public  revenue.  Any  country,  how 
ever  fmall,  which  enjoys  liberty,  will  fpeedily  find  itfelf  in  the 
career  of  improvement.  Liberty  enabled  the  fmall  republics  of 
Holland  and  Switzerland  to  take  the  Hart  of  all  their  neighbours, 
and  to  maintain  their  independence  for  centuries.  Their  compa- 
rative weaknefs  of  population,  however,  made  their  ultimate  down- 
fal  unavoidable.  They  fell,  as  foon  as  their  powerful  neighbour 
was  awakened,  by  a  temporary  poffeffion  of  liberty,  to  a  know- 
ledge of  her  ftrength.  Our  hope  of  continued  independence  for- 
tunately reds  on  a  very  different  foundation.  Our  infular  fitua- 
tion  is  both  an  admirable  barrier  againit  invafion,  and  the  origin 
of  a  force  of  the  greatefl  efficacy  in  offenfive  waif  re.  Our  po- 
pulation will  be  large,  whenever  a  better  policy  fhail  enable  us  to 
count  the  five  millions  of  Ireland  amonglt  the  well-affected  citi- 
zens of  the  empire.  Although  greatly  inferior  to  France  in  ex- 
tent of  territory  "and  in  population,  we  may  be  fafe  from  her  arms, 
and  from  the  arms  of  all  Europe  combined,  if  we  infufe  into  our 
political  fyftem  all  the  vigour  which  a  free  and  enlightened  go- 
vernment can  bellow. 

How  different  are  the  ideas  suggested  by  such  observations, 
from  the  narrow  theories  of  those  who  trace  our  naval  superiori- 
ty to  the  operation  of  a  few  acts  of  Parliament  !  They  remind  us  of 
the  technical  philosophy  of  the  judge,  who  gravely  ascribed  the  la- 
mentable prevalence  of  duelling,  not  to  the  violence  of  human  pas- 
sions, but  to  a  '  misapprehension  of  the  law  of  the  land. '  Besides, 
our  naval  greatness,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Dr  Smith,  was  con- 
spicuous before  our  navigation  laws  were  framed.  It  existed 
then,  as  it  had  done  before,  and  has  done  since,  in  a  degree  com- 

ir.ensurate 
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mensurate  with  our  commerce,  and  with  the  extent  of  our  national 
prosperity.     These  circumstances,  and  net  navigation  laws,  will 
be  found  the  regulators  of  naval  power  in  all  countries.     The  i 
determined  its  extent  among  the  Dutch,  to  whom,  even  ifri 
season  of  their  greatest  strength,  navigation  laws  were  i 
unknown.     It  is  important   to   rersark,  that  the  te-  ien 
navigation  laws  is  not,  as  acknowledged  by  their  adv 
increase  national  wealth.     It  is  admitted  to  be  in  so::; 
reverse  ;   so  that  the  question  of  their  expediency  depe 

leration,    whether   we  have   employed    more   seam< 
laws  than  we  should   have   done   without  them  ;    i  •, 

whether  the   additional   number   so  employed  is  fen  equiv  o 

the  accompanying  loss  of  national  wealth.     If,  forexam]  ' 
be  made  to  appear  that  the  greater  wealth   we  Should 

ossessed,  would  have   supplied   a   reventte  ..  i  the 

maintenance  of  an  equal  numbet  of  seamen  in  the  navy,  it 
follow  that  we  are  no  gainers  by  •  ..■  ts  :    and  if  it  ft 

pear,  that  this   a  ■  h   /e  beeri  equal    o  the 

maintenance  of  twice  or  three  times  as  rainy  seamen,,  it  would 
be  clear  th$t  we  are  losers  by  them.  To  enter  into  thesr-  disciis- 
sio:;s  at  present,  would  much  exceed  our  limits; — nor  is  M  neces- 
sary ior  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  favourable  hearing  to  the  re- 
quest of  barter,  winch  we  have  already  shown  would  ntff,  dur- 
ing war  at  least,  have  the  effect  of  depriving  a  single  B 
man  of  employment,     In  peace,  the  traffic  would  b  fsl  rred 

from  the  American  shipping  to  our  own". 

In  regard  to  the  extent  of  benefit  to  be  derived  t<  planters 

from  the  requested  barter,  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opi- 
nion. The  prospect  of  advantage  is  certainly  much  greater  since 
the  reduction  of  Martinique  But  we  are  less  desirous  to  calcu- 
late its  specific  amount,  than  to  satisfy  our  countrymen,  that  so 
long  as  we  have  120,000  seamen  in  pay,  it  is  impolitic  in  us  to 
expose  ourselves  to  heavy  losses  for  the  sake  of  an  insignificant 
addition  to  the  number.  Instead,  therefore,  of  forcing  the  em- 
ployment of  our  shipping,  to  the  great  injury  of  ourselves  and 
cur  West  India  colonists,  in  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  where 
we  could  gain  so  much  more  by  permitting  the  access  of  neutrals, 
let  us  lay  open  the  intercourse,  during  war  at  least,  and  make 
ior  or.ce  an  experiment  of  the  effects  of  leaving  things  to  their 
natural  operation. 

Art. 

*■  Sir  William  Young's  Common-Place  Book. 
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Art.  IX.     Leftres  et.  Pinner?:  du  Marivhal  Prince  de    I. 
Mde.  la  Bar&nne  de  Stael  Holstein.     Co)//, 
des  -  dites  sur  Joseph  II,  Catherine  II,  Frederic-le- 

Grand,  Rousseau^   Voltaire)  ndrqties  inter- 

essuntes  sur  les  Tures.     12mo.     2  Vol.     London.     lbOS. 

HPhis  is  a  very  amusing  little  book  ;  and  v<  ry  instructive,  too,  for 
■*-  those  who  care  about  instruction.  The  Prince  De  Ligne,  it 
•seems,  was  (or  is,  we  suppose,  for  he  is  stiil  alive)  the  man  of 
the  most  brilliant  conversation  in  ail  Europe, — allowed  by  the 
French  themselves,  though  not  a  Frenchman  born,  to  have  more 
wit,  grace  ant!  vivacity  in  society, than  any  oth*?r  person, — a  great 
j  ac  with  i        ■      *■•    .       '  .  -  )rScl, — a  great 

lover  of  war  and  of  literature,  and  equally  well  acquainted  with 
ingui&l  ;d  general  >  and  of  his  day.     Such 

i  drawn,  of  him,  at  least  by -Mad.  De  Stae'l, — an  acute 

i  ily  oi  characters,  ai  !ge  of  ta- 

lents. To  illustrate  it,  she  has  selected  the  contents  of  these  vo- 
lumes as  specimens  of  his  pleasantry  and  penetration.  They  con- 
sist of  a  few  letters  to  the  Kmg  of  Poland,  on  the  subjedt  of  the 
great  Frederic  of  Prussia  ;  a  greater  number  addressed  to  a  French 
jad!y,  containing  an  account  of  the  Empress  Catherine's  famous 
progress  to  the  Crimea,  along  with  the  Emperor  J  seph,  in  1787  ; 
another  series  addressed  to  the  said  Emperor   and    to   M.  Segur, 

■  the  siege  of  Oczakow  in  17#9-,  a  few  more  on  the  deatli 
of  the  Emperor,  to  the  Empress  of  Russia;  a  collection  of  thoughts 
and  maxims;  with  some  anecdotes  of   Rousseau   and 

ine  or  two  characters  of  less  celebrated  individuals-,  in  an  e- 

nmatic  and  antithetical  manner. 
After  perusing  the  whole  of  these  pieces,  we  agree  with  I 
De  Stael  that  the  Prince  de  Ligne  is  very  lively  and  entertaining  ; 
and  even  that  he  assumes  the  language  of  philosophy  and  philan- 
thropy with  considerable  grace  and  ingenuity  :    But  his  wit  is  of- 
ten too  strained,  artificial  and   ol  ',.,..  -,   for   our   insular  taste; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  political  dogmatism  and  good-natured 
arrogance,  which  is  natural,  we  suppose,   to  princes  who  are  'ge- 
nerals  and   ambassadors,  we  think  we  can  descry  a  profou. 
norancc  of  the  true  constitution  and  progress  of  society,  and  an 
entire  disregard  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the  inferior  c 
The  book,  indeed,  is  chiefly  curious,  we  think,  for  the   p< 

craci)  of  its  tone  and  tenor,  and  for  the  glimpses  it  . 
us  of  the  personal  views  and  feelings — the  real  motives  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  rulers  of  nation:;.     Some  of  the  anecdotes  are  merely 
curious  and  amusing  ;  but  there  are  others  which  throw  a  strong 
i  -  nerical  character  of  sovereigns. 

Moi 
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Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Ligne,  we  ought  to  premise,  is  rather 
given  to  admire  princes  ;  and,  much  as  he  lives  with  them,  and 
talks  about  them,  it  is  not  from  him  that  we  should  ever  learn  the 
secret  of  their  vices  or  weaknesses.  It  never  seems  indeed  to 
have  entered  into  his  imagination,  that  tyranny  or  ambition  should 
be  considered  as  faults  in  such  august  personages  as  Emperors 
and  Kings;  and,  even  of  the  smaller  vices  that  come  within  his 
cognizance,  he  is  more  frequently  the  apologist  than  the  reprov- 
er. In  so  far  as  mere  personal  manner,  taste,  and  talent  for  con- 
versation are  concerned,  his  sketches  are  very  lively  and  charac- 
teristic •,  and  many  traits  are  unconsciously  scattered  about,  which 
may  be  the  foundation  of  more  important  conclusions. 

The  first  series  of  letters  relates  to  Frederic  of  Prussia  ;  and, 
though  written  to  the  King  of  Poland  in  1785,  arc  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  an  account  of  conversations  which  passed  in  177  0.  In 
that  year,  the  author  attended  the  Emperor  Joseph  in  that  ami- 
cable visit  which  he  paid  to  Frederic  in  his  camp  of  Newstadt, 
and  had  daily  opportunities  of  conversing  with  that  remarkable 
person  during  the  three  weeks  that  the  visit  lasted.  We  hear  no- 
thing, in  all  this  scene,  of  the  arbitrary  principles  or  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  Frederic,  but  a  great  deal  of  his  loquacity,  of  the 
grace  with  which  he  moved  his  lips,  and  of  his  '  conversation  En- 
cyclopedique! '  Some  traits  are  very  lively  ;  and  give  a  very  com- 
plete idea  of  that  rapid,  desultory,  careless  sort  of  conversation, 
in  which  men  of  quick  parts  and  .admitted  superiority  are  com- 
monly given  to  indulge.  After  talking  of  the  want  of  discipline 
in  tire  French  armies,  his  Majesty  is  represented  as  having  run  on 
in  this  manner. 

'  C'est  une  brave  et  aimable  nation  que  ces  Francois ;  il  est  impos- 
sible de  ne  pas  les  aimer  ;  mais,  mon  Dieu,  qu'ont-ils  fait  de  leurs 
gens  de  lettres  ?  ct  quelle  difference  de  ton  parmi  eux  ?  Voltaire  en 
avoit  un  excellent,  par  exemple  :  d'Alembert,  quej'estime  a  bien  des 
cgards,  fait  trop  de  bruit,  et  veut  faire  trop  d'effet  dans  la  socicte  ; 
etoit-ce  les  gens  de  lettres  qui  donnoient  de  la  grace  a  la  cour  de 
Louis  XIV,  ou  la  recevoient-ils  de  tant  de  gens  aimables  qui  la  com- 
jposoient  ?  C'etoit  le  patriarche  des  Rois,  eelui-la.  On  en  a  dit  quel- 
quefois  un  peu  trop  de  bien  pendant  sa  vie  ;  mais  beaucoup  trop  de 
mal  apres  samort. ' — 'Un  roi  de  France,  Sire,  est  toujours,  le  Patriar- 
che des  gens  d'esprjt. ' — '  Voila  le  plus  mauvais  lot ;  ils  ne  valent  pas  le 
.liable  a  gouverncr.  II  vaut  mieux  etre  Patriarche  des  Grecs,  com- 
me  ma  sceur  l'Imperatrice  de  Russie.-  Cela  lui  rapporte,  et  rappor- 
icra  davantage.  Voila  unc  religion,  celle-la,  qui  compiend  tant  de 
pays  et  de  nations  differentes.  Pour  nos  pauvrcs  Lutheriens,  il  y  en 
a  si  peu  que  cela  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  d'etre  leur  Patriarche.  ' 

'  Louis  XIV  ayant  plus  de  jugement  que  d'esprit,  cherchoit  plutot 
Pun  que  Vautre.     C'etoit  des  homines  de 'genie  qu'il  vouloit  et  qu'il 

trcuvoit> 
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trouvoit.  On  ne  pouvoit  pas  dire  que  Comeille,  Bossuer,  Racine  et 
Conde  fussent  des  hommes  d'esprit. '     I.  22 — 25. 

The  day  after  he  appears  to  have  been  Hill  more  brief  and  va- 
riable. 

'  Mais  quelle  belle  guerre  d'apprentissage  !  J'ai  fait  assez  de  fau- 
tes  pour  vous  apprendre  a  vous  tons,  jeunes  gens,  a  valoir  bien  mieux 
que  moi.  Mon  Dieu,  que  j'aime  vos  grenadiers  !  comme  ils  ont 
bien  defile  en  ma  presence  !  Si  le  dieu  Mars  vouloit  lever  une  garde 
pour  sa  personne,  je  lui  conseillerois  de  les  prendre  sans  choisir. — 
Savez-vous  que  j'ai  ete  bien  content  de  l'Empereur,  hier  au  soir  a 
souper.  Avez-vous  entendu  ce  qu'il  m'a  dit  de  la  liberte  de  la  pres- 
se,  et  de  la  gene  des  consciences  ;  il  y  aura  bien  de  la  difference  en- 
tre  lui  et  tous  ses  bons  ancetres. '      I.  29. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  coarse  raillery  in  his 
common  talk  to  his  generals,  and  some  traits  of  a  bad  taste  in  the 
v/hole  strain  of  his  conversation.  M.  De  Lijrne  has  taken  notice 
of  his  tendency  to  impiety,  in  this  point  of  view;  and  observed, 
with  that  peculiar  fineness  of  expression  which  renders  this  book 
altogether  untranslateable,  *  qu'il  mettoit  un  peu  trop  de  prix  a 
sa  damnation,  et  s'en  vantoit  trop.  '  Upon  the  same  principle, 
we  suppose,  he  kept  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  his  suite,  with 
whom  he  disputed  every  day  upon  religion  ;  but  told  M.  De  Ligne, 
that  he  began  to  grow  weary  of  him,  *  comme  il  s'avisa  d'etre 
Janseniste.  '  He  had  likewise  some  whimsical  fits  of  stateKness 
and  formality  ;  and  annoyed  the  Emperor  not  a  little,  by  regu- 
larly taking  his  own  horse  by  the  bridle,  when  the  Emperor  put 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup, — putting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  when  the 
Emperor  threw  his  leg  over  ;  and  thus  going  through  all  the  stages 
of  mounting,  at  the  respectful  distance  of  one  movement  behind 
his  principal.  M.  De  Ligne  suspects  there  was  some  mockery  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  that  he  went  through  these  evolutions 

*  pour  se  montrer  un  Electeur  discipline. '  The  two  Sovereigns 
appear  to  have  been  very  cordial,  and  (moyennant  le  Prince  De 
Ligne)  often  very  gay  together  ;  although  there  probably  was,  as 
our  author  observes,  '  de  part  et  d'autre  un  peu  de  personalite — 

*  quelque  mefiance — peut-etre  un  commencement  d'aigreur — ce 

*  qui  arrive  toujours  (dit  Philippe  de  Commines)  aux   ehtrevues 

*  des  Souverains. '  This  account  of  Frederic  is  summed  up  with 
the  following  compliments,  which,  loyal  as  they  are,  would  ap- 
pear a  little  stiff  and  pedantic,  we  believe,  in  this  country. 

*  Je  ne  crois  plus  aux  tremblemens  de  terre  et  aux  eclipses  de  la 
mort  de  Cesar,  puisqu'on  n'en  a  pas  eprouve  a  la  mort  de  Frederic 
le  Grand.  Je  ne  sais  si  de  grands  phenomenes  de  la  nature,  Sire, 
annonceroient  le  jour  ou  vous  cesseriez  de  regner  ;  mais  e'est  un  phe- 
nomene  dans  le  monde  qu'un  Roi  qui  gouveme  une  Republique,  en 
se  faisant  obeir  et  respecter  pour  lui-meme,  autaht  que  par  ses  drc:ts.  * 
I.  66—67. 

The 
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'The  next  feries  of  letters,  being  that  addressed  to  Mail.  Le  Mar- 
quife  de  C.  at  Paris,  during  the  famous  Voyage  do  Crimee,  in 
which  M.  De  Ligne  bad  fee  honour  of  attending  the  Emprefs 
Catherine  in  1787,  is,  to  our  tafte,  th  :  moil  pleafing  of  the  whole. 
The  playful  and  picturefque  ftyle  of  M. DeLigrie  has  call  a  pleaf- 
ing light  on  the  new  objects  which  he  has  to  reprefent,  and   has 

;ed  tRem  in  interetting  groups  with  the  auguft  perfonag 
whofe  train  they  we're  Purveyed.     Tliefe  letters  remind  us,  in  many 
places,  of  Lady   M  tley's  charming  cbrrefpondence  from 

Turkey.  The  gaiety,  to.  be- Cure,  is  more  reftless  and  impatient, 
and  the  compliments  more  high-flown  tnd  bitious;  but  there  is 
the  fame  fingular  combination  of  the  toi  the  world,  with  the 

defcription  of  iu  ie  and  romantic  obj:<iVs — .  is  fpringing  up 

in  the  midft  of  pomp  and  diffipation — and  pleafantiies  interf] 
with  narrations  of  national  importance.     The   defcription  of  the 
court  of  Catherine,  with  its  profufe  magnificence,  and  its  mixture 
of  Asiatic  and  European  coftume,  is  given  in  the  true  ftyle  of  a 
Parifian. 

'  Ah  !  bon  Dicu  !  quel  train  !  quel  tapage !  que  de  diamans, 
d'or,  de  plaques  et  de  cordons,  sans  compter  le  Saint-Esprit !  Que 
de  chaines,  de  rubans,  de  turbans  et  de  bonnets  rouges,  fourrcs  ou 
pointus!  ceux-ci  appartiennent  a  des  petits  magots  qui  remuent  la 
tete  comme  eeux  de  votre  chemintie,  et  qui  out  le  nez  et  les  yeux  de 
la  Chine.  lis  s'appellent  des  Lesghis,  et  sont  venus  en  deputation, 
ainsi  que  plusieurs  autres  sujets  des  frontieres  de  la  grande  muraille 
de  cet  empire  Chinois  et  de  celui  de  Perse  et  de  Byzance.  C'est  un 
peu  plus  imposant  que  quelques  deputes  du  Parlement  ou  des  Etats 
d'une  petite  ville  qui  viennent  de  vingt  lieues,  par  le  coche,  a  Ver- 
sailles, pour  faire  une  sote  representation.  Louis  XIV  auroit  etc 
jaloux  de  sa  sceur  Catherine  II ;  ou  il  l'auroit  cpouste,  pour  avoir 
tout  au  moins  un  beau  lever.  Les  fils  des  Rois  du  Caucase,  d'He- 
raclius,  par  exemple,  qui  sont  ici,  lui  auroient  fait  plus  de  plaisir 
que  cinq  ou  six  vice...  rs  de  Saint-Louis.     Vingt  Archeveques, 

quoiqu'un  peu  malpropres,  avec  des  barbes  presque  jusqu'aux  ge- 
noux,  sont  plus  pittoresques  que  le  petit  collet  d'un  aumonier  du 
Roi.  L'escorte  d'ouhlans  d'un  grand  seigneur  Polonois  qui  va  voir 
son  voisin  a  une  demilieue  de  chez  lui,  a  meilleur  air  que  ies  Hoque- 
tons  a  cheval  qui  precedent  le  triste  carrosse  et  les  six  rosses  d'un 
homme  a  rabat  et  a  grande  perruque, '  &c.     I.  69—71. 

The  embarkation  of  the  Empress  and  her  brilliant  cortege 
at    Kiou,  on    that  proud  navigation,  where  the  King  of  Poland 

•:  tl  ror  of  Germany  came  to  escort  and  admire  her,  is 

described  with  equal  vivacity. 

'   La  flotte  de  Ck'opatre  est  partie  de  Kiovie  des  qu'une  cannonade 

generale  nous  a  appris  la  debacle  du  Boristhene.     Si  on  nous  avoir, 

id :,    :    .:  id  on  nous  a  vu  re  nter  sur  nos  grands  ou  petits  vais- 

seaux, 
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seaux,  au  nombre  de  SO,  avec  trois  mille  hommes  d'equipage  :  que 
diable  alloient-ils  Jaire  dans  ces  galores  ?  nous  aurions  pu  repondre  : 
nous  amuser  ;  et  voguent  les  galires.  Car  jamais  il  n'y  a  eu  une  na- 
vigation aussi  brillante  et  aussi  agreable.  Nos  chambres  ctoient 
meublees  de  taffetas  chine,  avec  des  divans  ;  et  lqrsque  chacun  de 
ceax  qui,  comme  moi,  accompa^nent  i'lmpcratricc,  sortoit  cu  ren- 
troit  dans  sa  galere,  douze  musiciens,  au  moins,  que  nous  avons  sur 
chacune,  celcbroient  notre  sortie  et  notre  rentree  ;  il  y  avoit  quelque- 
fois  un  peu  de  danger  pour  y  revenir  lc  soir,  en  quittant,  apres  sou- 
per,  la  galere  de  l'Impcratrice,  puisqu'il  falloit  remonter  le  Boris- 
thene,  et  souvent  contre  le  vent,  dans  une  petite  chaloupe. 
pour  qu'il.y  eut  de  tout,  nous  avons  essuys  une  tempete,  ou  deux  ou 
trois  galeres  ont  echoue  sur  des  bancs  de  sable.  .Notre  Cleopatra  ne 
voyage  pas  pour  scduire  des  Marc-Antoine,  des  Octave  et  des  Ce- 
sar. Notre  Empereur  est  deja  seduit  par  1' ad  mi  ration.  Cicopitre 
n'avale  point  des  perles,  mais  en  donne  beaucoup, '  &c. — *  J'ai  ou- 
blie  de  vous  dire  que  le  Roi  de  Pologne  nous  a  attendu  a  Kanieve 
sur  le  Boristhene  ;  il  y  a  depense  trois  rnois  et  trois  millions  pour 
voir  l'lmpera trice  pendant  trois  heures.  J'allai  dans  une  petite  pi- 
rogue Zaporavienne  l'avertir  de  notre  arrivce.  Une  heure  apres,  les 
grands  seigneurs  dc  l'Empirc  vinrent  le  chercher  dans  une  brillante 
chaloupe,  et  en  y  mettant  le  pied,  il  leur  dit,  avec  le  charme  inex- 
primable  de  sa  belle  figure  et  de  son  joli  son  de  voix  : — Messieurs,  le 
Roi  de  Pologne  m'a  charge  de  vous  recomfnander  le  conrte  Ponia- 
towsky. — Le  diner  fut  tres-gai  ;  on  but  a  la  sante  du  Rci,  a  une 
triple  decharge  de  toute  l'artillerie  de  notre  flotte.  En  sortant  de 
table,  le  Roi  chercha  son  chapeau  qu'il  ne  put  pas  trouver.  L'lm- 
peratrice,  plus  adroite,  vit  o.'i  il  etoit,  et  le  lui  donna — Deux  fois 
couvrir  ma  tete  !  dit  le  Roi  galamnient,  en  iaisant  allusion  a  sa  con- 
ronne.  '     I.  ,78—82. 

A  little  after,  he  writes  — 

'  Je  suis  dans  le  Harem  du  dernier  Kan  de  Crimee,  qui  a  eu  bien 
tort  de  lever  son  camp  et  d'abandonner,  il  y  a  quatre  ans,  aux  Rus- 
ses,  le  plus  beau  pays  du  monde.  Le  sort  m'a  destine  la  chambre 
de  la  plus  jolie  de  ses  sultanes,  et  a  Segur  celle  du  premier  de  ses 
eunuques  noirs.  Ma  maudite  imagination  ne  veut  pas  se  rider  ;  eiie 
est  fraJche,  rose  et  ronde  comme  les  joues  de  madame  la  marquise. 
II  y  a  dans  notre  palais,  qui  tient  du  Maure,  de  l'Arabe,  du  Chinois, 
et  du  Turc,  des  fontaines,  des  petits  jardins,  des   r  res,  de  la 

dorure  et  des  inscriptions  partout  ;  entre  autres  dans  la  tres-drole  et 
tres-superbe  salle  d'audience,  on  lit  en  lettres  d'or,  en  Turc,  autour 
che  :    Endepitdesjaloux,  on  apprend  au  mi         ■        r  qu'il 
a  Ispahan,  a  Damas,  a  Stampoul  d' aussi  ricke  qu'ici.     De. 
puis  Cherson,  nous  avons   trouve   des  campemens   me  '•>  par 

leur  magnificence  Asiatique  au  milieu  des  deserts :  je  ne  sais  plus  ou 
je  suis,  ni  dans  quel  siecle  je  suis.  Je  rive  encore,  me  dis-je,  ouar.d 
je  rencontre  de  jeunes  princes  du  Caucase,  presqUe  couyerts  d'argent, 
sur  des  chevaux  d'une  blan  '      .  iuissante.     Quand   te 

arm  s 
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armes  d'arcs  et  de  fleches,  je  me  crois  aut  emps  du  vieux  ou  de  jeune 
Cyrus.  Leur  carquois  est  superbe  :  mais  les  traits  du  votre  sont 
plus  piquans  et  plus  gais.  Quand  je  rencontre  des  detachemens  de 
Circassiens,  beaux  comme  le  jour,  dont  la  taille,  enfermee  dans  des 
corps,  est  plus  serree  que  celle  de  madame  de  L. ;  quand  je  trouve 
ici  des  Mourzas  mieux  mis  que  la  duchesse  de  Choiseul  aux  bals  de 
la  Reine,  des  officiers  de  Cosaques  ayant  plus  de  gout  que  Made- 
moiselle Bertin  pour  se  draper,  et  des  meubles  et  vetemens,  dont  les 
couleurs  sont  aussi  harmonieuses  que  celles  de  Madame  Lebrun  dans 
ses  tableaux,  je  ne  reviens  pas  de  mon  etonnement.  De  Stare  Krim, 
dont  on  a  fait  un  palais  pour  y  coucher  une  seule  nuit,  je  decouvre 
ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  interessant  dans  deux  parties  du  monde,  et 
presque  jusqu'a  la  mer  Caspienne  :  je  crois  que  c'est  une  parodie  de 
la  tentation  de  Satan,  qui  ne  montra  jamais  rien  de  si  beau  a  Notre 
Seigneur.'     I.  89—92. 

The  party  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  extremely  pleas- 
ant ;  and  really  leads  us  to  hope,  that  the  society  of  Emperors 
and  Empresses  may  not  always  be  quite  so  dull  as  we  had  ima- 
gined. Catherine,  however,  was  unlike  all  other  sovereigns;  and 
appears  to  have  possessed  very  unusual  powers  of  fascination  in 
her  manners  and  conversation.  She  seems  to  have  been  quite 
playful,  and  '  de  plus  bel  humeur, '  during  this  whole  expedi- 
tion. She  insisted  upon  making  verses  herself,  and  upon  tasking 
M.  de  Ligne  to  fill  up  bouts-rimes.  She  appears  even  to  have  en- 
couraged certain  practical  jokes  of  her  grand  ecuyer,  and  to  have 
"one  through  the  whole  progress  in  a  spirit  of  gaiety  and  light- 
headedness, which  is  in  itself  both  amiable  and  edifying.  She  did 
not  neglect,  however,  to  display  her  usual  splendid  munificence 
through  the  whole  journey.  She  distributed  upwards*of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  roubles  in  presents  in  every  town  she  visited,  and 
gave  away  no  fewer  than  forty-two  superb  services  of  plate — be- 
sides diamonds  and  gold  boxes  without  number.  In  her  carriage 
window  was  a  large  sack  full  of  pieces  of  gold,  with  which  it  was 
the  business  of  M.  De  Ligne  and  her  other  companions  to  pelt  the 
heads  of  the  peasants,  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  country, — 
not  to  gaze  on  their  Empress — that  would  have  been  too  much 
presumption, — but  to  prostrate  themselves  with  their  faces  on  the 
earth  by  the  side  of  the  road  along  which  she  was  to  pass, — to 
hear  the  sound  of  her  chariot- wheels,  and  to  feci  the  descent  of 
the  golden  shower  which  she  scattered  from  her  moving  throne. 
M.  De  Ligne  denies  the  truth  of  the  story  of  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  having  run  up  temporary  villages  by  the  side  of  her 
road,  and  driven  the  people  into  them  for  fifty  miles  round,  to 
{rive  her  a  favourable  impression  of  the  population  of  the'r  dis- 
tricts •,  but  he  admits,  that  there  was  a  great  rassemblement  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  Empress  was  only  allowed  to  see  one  or 

two 
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two  streets  of  the  towns  which  she  had  ordered  to  be  founded, 
and  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  was  constructed  in  the  same 
style,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  all  the  remainder  was  a  mere  hud- 
dle of  hovels. 

The  speculations  of  these  imperial  personages  on  grammar  and 
the  belles-lettres,  are  like  most  other  polite  speculations,  and  do 
not  require  any  particular  notice ;  but  their  political  dialogues 
possess  a  different  sort  of  interest.  The  following  passage,  which 
seems  to  be  faithfully  recorded  by  M.  De  Ligne,  in  the  unthink- 
ing gaiety  of  his  heart,  is  calculated  to  awaken,  in  more  sober 
minds,  a  thousand  serious  reflections. 

*  Je  crois  encore  rever  quand,  dans  le  fond  d'une  voiture  a  six 
places,  qui  est  un  vrai  char  de  triomphe,  orne  de  chiffres  en  pierres 
brillantes,  je  me  trouve  assis  entre  deux  personnes,  sur  les  epaules 
desquelles  la  chaleur  m'assoupit  souvent,  et  que  j'entends  dire  en  me 
reveillant,  a  l'un  de  mes  camarades  de  voyage  : — J'ai  trente  millions 
de  sujets,  a  ce  qu'on  dit,  en  ne  comptant  que  les  males — Et  moi 
vingt-deux,  repond  l'autre,  en  comptant  tout. — II  me  faut,  ajoute 
l'une,  au  moins  une  armee  de  six  cents  mille  hommes,  depuis  Kam- 
schatka  jusqu'a  Riga.— Avec  la  moitie,  repond  l'autre,  j'ai  juste  ce 
qu'il  me  faut. 

'  Nous  passons  en  revue,  en  voiture,  tous  les  etats  et  les  grands 
personnages.  Dieu  salt  commenous  les  accommodons. — Fluiot  que 
designer  la  separation  de  treize  provinces,  comme  mon  frere  George, 
dit  Catherine  II,  avec  douceur,  je  me  serois  tire  un  coup  de  pistolet. 
■ — Et  plutot  que  de  donner  ma  demission,  comme  mon  frere  et  beau- 
frere,  en  convoquant  et  rassemblant  la  nation  pour  parler  d'abus,  je 
ne  sais  pas  ce  que  j'aurois  fait,  dit  Joseph  II.  '  I.  92 — 95. 

This  was  said  in  1787;  and  even  then,  it  seems,  the  great  So- 
vereigns of  Europe  considered  their  subjects  as  their  property, 
and  thought  that  the  interference  of  the  people,  in  wars  support- 
ed by  their  blood  and  treasure,  or  in  domestic  regulations  affecting 
their  lives  and  properties,  was  an  impertinent  invasion  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  royalty,  which  might  and  ought  to  have  been  repressed 
with  firmness  and  disdain  !  It  was  George  alone,  and  not  the 
people  of  England,  that  were  affected  by  the  emancipation  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  abuses  were  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  France,  because  the 
feelings  and  the  dignity  of  Louis  might  be  hurt  by  the  discussion ! 
The  most  foolish  prince  in  Europe,  we  believe,  will  not  speak  or 
think  now,  as  Catherine  and  Joseph  spoke  in  1787, — though  cour- 
tiers may  still  be  found,  perhaps,  to  tell  them  that  this  is  the  lan- 
guage which  becomes  their  condition.  How  M.deLigne  thought 
upon  the  matter,  is  pretty  apparent  from  what  he  says  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasants, — those  miserable  wretches  who  were  sold  like  the 
cattle  on  the  lands  they  inhabited, — who  were  scourged  at  the 
discretion  of  every  petty  officer,  civil  and  military,  and  obliged 
0L.  XIV.  NO.  27.  I" I 
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to  prostrate  themselves  on  the  earth,  that  they  might  not  encoun- 
ter the  eyes  of  their  munificent  Sovereign.  The  state  of  these 
degraded  beings,  he  assures  us,  admits  of  no  improvement;  and, 
if  any  such  thing  were  attempted,  they  would  beg  not  to  be  en- 
lightened, or  even  permitted  to  pursue  their  game  on  the  lands  of 
their  lords.  They  are  only  slaves,  it  seems,  to  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing them  from  doing  themselves  mischief !  These  are  nearly  his 
very  words,  divested  of  their  shallow  flippancy. 

'  Les  sujets  de  cet  empire,  qu'on  a  la  bontc  de  plaindre  si  souvent, 
ne  :>e  soucieroient  pas  de  vos  Etats  Generaux;  ils  prieroient  les  phi- 
losophes  de  ne  pas  les  eclatrer,  et  les  grands  Seigneurs  de  ne  pasleur 
permettre  de  chasser  sur  Jeurs  terres.  Malgre  la  chicane  qu'ils  font 
;iu  Saint-Esprit,  ils  n'en  sont  pas  maltraitcs,  et  sont  plus  fins  qu'on 
ne  pense  :  ils  ont  besoin  de  baiscr  la  main  de  leurs  Popes,  et  de  so 
prosterner  devant  la  Souveraine  pour  etre  soumis.  Du  reste,  ils  ne 
sont  esclaves  que  pour  ne  pas  se  faire  du  mal,  ni  a  eux,  ni  aux  au- 
tres. '    I.  130,  131. 

Yet  M.  de  Ligne  seems  to  have  been  really  a  goodnatured  man, 
and  even  to  have  had  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  reflecting  on  the 
liberality  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  own  philanthropy  !  He 
knew  more  of  the  manners,  however,  than  of  the  rights  of  na- 
tions ;  and  makes  very  acute  remarks  on  the  general  deportment 
and  characteristic  qualities  of  the  Asiatic  tribes. 

1  II  n'y  a  de  civil,  me  suis-je  dit  en  les  voyant,  que  les  gens  qui  ne 
sont  pas  civilises.  On  se  fait  ici  une  mine  douce  et  plus  ou  moins 
respectueuse  en  s'abordant.  La  langue  est  noble  comme  le  Grec  ou 
1'Espagnol  :  elle  n'a  ni  le  sifflement,  ni  la  grossierete,  ni  le  trainant, 
ni  le  chante,  ni  Fignoble  des  langues  de  l'Europe.  Un  Tartare  se- 
roit  bien  <£tonne,  en  arrivant  dans  la  ville  de  l'urbanitc  et  de  la  grace 
par  excellence,  d'entendre  sur  le  Boulevard  un  cocher  parler  a  ses 
chevaux,  ou,  sur  la  place  Maubert,  une  dame  de  la  Halle  causer  a- 
vec  sa  voisine.  Quelle  comparaison  aussi  entre  l'insolence,  l'avarice 
et  la  saletc  des  nations  de  l'Europe,  et  la  bonhommie  et  la  proprete 
de  ce!le-ci !  rien  ne  s'y  fait  sans  etre  precede  et  suivi  de  libations. ' 
1.133,13k 

The  description  of  Moscow,  too,  is  excellent :  <  It  looks  ex- 
actly, '  he  says,  '  as  if  three  or  four  hundred  great  old  chateaus 
had  come  to  live  together,  each  bringing  along  with  it  its  own 
little  attendant  village  of  thatched  cottages. ' 

The  next  series  of  letters  is  from  the  camp  of  Prince  Potern- 
kin  before  Oczakow  and  Belgrade,  in  1788;  and  contains  various 
characteristic,  traits  of  that  most  extraordinary  personage.  His 
character,  M.  de  Ligne  observes,  is  like  the  country  which  pro- 
duced him — mines  of  gold  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  deserts. 
To  us  he  has  always  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  complete  savage;  or 
rather  as  an  instructive  example  of  what  human  nature,  even  when 
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richly  gifted,  would  run  to,  if  pampered  by  the  rank  manure  of 
perpetual  indulgence.  Such  characters,  we  suppose,  are  com- 
mon enough  in  the  courts  of  the  East ;  but  Potemkin  is  tl  e  most 
remarkable  spoiled  child  that  has  been  allowed  to  play  a  part  on 
the  great  theatre  of  Europe.  There  are  few  things  more  instruc- 
tive or  more  humiliating  than  the  account  which  is  given  in  some 
authentic  book,  the  title  of  which  we  have  forgotten,  of  the  way 
in  which  this  gi'eat  warrior  used  to  divert  the  attacks  of  ennui. 
When  his  spirits  were  depressed,  he  used  to  get  a  little  table  co- 
vered with  black  velvet,  and  spread  out  upon  it  all  his  diamonds, 
and  the  crosses  and  stars  of  his  several  orders,  and  play  with  them 
for  several  hours  like  a  baby  !  M.  de  Ligne  has  drawn  his  cha- 
racter at  full  length,  and  in  his  most  brilliant  manner.  It  is  in- 
finitely partial,  we  suspect ;  and  is  too  full  of  antithesis  to  be  ei- 
ther correct  or  in  good  taste  -,  but  it  is  very  lively,  and  we  give 
the  greater  part  of  it, 

*  Je  vois  un  commandant  d'armces  (le  Prince  Potemkin)  qui  a 
Pair  paresseux,  et  qui  travaille  sans  cesse  ;  qui  n'a  d'autre  bureau 
que  ses  genoux,  d'autre  peigne  que  ses  doigts  ;  toujours  couchc,  et 
ne  dormant  ni  jour,  ni  nuit,  parce  que  son  zele  pour  la  souveraine, 
qu'il  adore,  l'agite  toujours,  et  qu'un  coup  de  canon  qu'il  n'essuie 
pas  I'inquiete,  par  1'idee  qu'il  coute  la  vie  a  quelques-uns  de  ses  sol- 
dats.  Peureux  pour  les  autres,  brave  pour  lui  ;  s'arrctant  sous  le 
plus  grand  feu  d'une  batterie  pour  y  donner  ses  ordres,  cependant 
plus  Ulysse  qu'sfchille,  inquiet  avant  tous  les  dangers,  gai  quand  il 
y  est ;  triste  dans  les  plaisirs ;  malheureux  a  force  d'etre  heureux, 
blase  sur  tout,  se  degoutant  aisement,  morose,  inconstant,  philoso- 
phe  profond,  ministre  habile,  politique  sublime — ou  enfant  de  dix 
ans ;  point  vindicatif,  demandant  pardon  d'un  chagrin  qu'il  a  cause, 
reparant  vite  une  injustice  ;  croyant  aimer  Dieu,  craignant  le  diable 
qu'il  s'imagine  etre  encore  plus  grand  et  plus  gros  qu'un  prince  Po- 
temkin ;  d'une  main  faisant  des  signes  aux  femmes  qui  lui  plaisent, 
et  de  l'autre  des  signes  de  croix.  Les  bras  en  crucifix  au  pied  d'une 
figure  de  la  vierge,  ou  autour  du  cou  d'albatre  de  sa  maitresse ;  ne 
lisant  jamais,  mais  sondant  tous  ceux  a  qui  il  parle,  et  les  contredi- 
sant  pour  en  savoir  davantage  ;  faisant  la  mine  la  plus  sauvage  ou 
la  plus  agreable  ;  affectant  les  manieres  les  plus  repoussantes  ou  les 
plus  attirantes  ;  voulant  tout  avoir  comme  un  enfant,  sachant  se  pas- 
ser de  tout  comme  un  grand  homme  ;  sobre,  avec  1'air  gourmand  ; 
rongeant  ses  ongles  ou  des  pommes  et  des  navets ;  toujours  sans  ca- 
Iecon,  en  chemise,  ou  en  uniforms  brode  sur  toutes  les  tallies ;  pieds 
nus  ou  en  pantoufles  a  paillons  brodes,  sans  bonnet,  ni  chapeau  ; 
e'est  ainsi  que  je  Pai  vu  une  fois  aux  coups  de  fusil,  tantot  en  mau- 
vaise  robe  de  chambre  ou  avec  une  tunique  superbe,  avec  ses  trois 
plaques,  ses  rubans,  et  des  diamans  gros  comme  le  pouce  autour  du 
portrait  de  l'Imperatrice. '   II.  4 — 8. 
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There  is  an  infinite  number  of  anecdotes  of  this  singular  per- 
son ; — his  superstition  aud  debauchery, — his  singular  gaiety  and 
delight  in  danger, — and  the  incalculable  caprices  of  his  private 
and  official  conduct.  At  one  time,  he  plunged  his  Mahometan 
prisoners  into  a  great  cold  bath,  and  insisted  that  they  were  good 
Greek  Christians  after  this  baptism j — at  another,  he  resolved  to 
have  a  regiment  of  Jewish  cavalry,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Israel&wsky.  These  worthy  money-changers,  however,  M.  de 
Ligne  assures  tis,  made  very  bad  soldiers ;  and,  with  their  long 
beards  and  their  awkward  gestures,  looked  more  like  monkeys 
than  men.  This  series  of  letters  is  also  full  of  curious  anec- 
dotes of  the  Turks,  and  a  variety  of  remarks  upon  the  best  mode 
of  meeting  and  discomfiting  them  in  the  field.  From  these  de- 
tails, we  should  be  inclined  to  judge  more  favourably  of  their 
discipline  and  talents,  than  from  any  other  modern  report  of 
them. 

The  next  letters  are  addressed  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  in 
1790  :  and  begin  with  an  account  of  the  death  of  Joseph,  and  a 
very  elaborate  character  of  him.  The  author  has  more  apology 
for  his  partiality  in  this  case,  than  in  any  other  ;  and  yet  is  per- 
haps less  partial.  He  was  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
tinguished person  of  whom  he  speaks,  that  it  may  be  interesting 
to  our  readers  to  peruse  the  greater  part  of  this  delineation. 

'  Les  circonstances  ont  refuse  a  Joseph  II  de  brillantes  occasions 
pour  se  faire  connoitre.  II  ne  put  pas  etre  un  grand  homme  ;  mais 
il  fut  xin  grand  Prince,  et  le  premier  parmi  les  premiers. — II  avoit 
peur  de  passer  pour  partial  dans  la  distribution  de  ses  graces.  II  les 
accordoit  sans  y  joindre  aucune  maniere  aimable,  et  les  refusoit  de 
mefne.  II  exigcoit  plus  de  noblesse  de  la  part  de  la  noblesse,  et  la 
meprisoit  plus  qu'une  autre  classe  quand  elle  n'en  avoit  pas  ;  mais  il 
est  faux  qu'il  ait  voulu  lui  faire  du  tort.  II  vouloit  la  plus  grande 
autorite,  pour  que  d'autres  n'eussent  pas  le  droit  de  faire  du  mal — 
II  savoit  faire  le  Souverain,  et  tenoit  bien  sa  cour  quand  il  le  falloit 
absolument :  il  donnoit  alors  a  cette  cour,  qui  avoit  l'air  d'un  cou- 
vent  ou  d'une  caserne  touie  l'annee,  la  pompe  et  ladignitedu  palais 
de  Marie-Therese.  Son  education  avoit  etc  comme  celle  de  bien  des 
Souverains,  negligee  a  force  d'etre  soignee  ;  on  leur  apprend  tout, 
excepte  ce  qu'ils  doivent  savoir. — Sa  politesse  etoit  une  sauve-garde 
contre  la  familiarite.  II  entendoit  bien  les  petites  nuances  :  il  n'avoit 
point  cette  affabilite  dont  tant  d'autres  Souverains  font  metier,  et 
qui  leur  sert  a  marquer  leur  superiorite  ;  il  cachoit  celle  qu'il  avoit 
dans  plusieurs  genres :  il  racontoit  fort  gaiment,  et  avoit  beaucoup 
d'esprit  naturel. 

'  II  ne  savoit  ni  boire,  ni  manger,  ni  s'amuser,  ni  lire  autre  chose 
que  des  papiers  d'affaires.  II  gouvernoit  trop  et  ne  regnoit  pas  as- 
sez.  II  se  faisoit  de  la  musique  a  lui-meme  tons  les  jours.  II  se  le- 
■voit  a  sept  heures,  et  pendant  qu'il  s'habilloit  il  licit  quelquefois,  et 
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sans  familiarite  il  faisoit  rire  son  grand-chambellan,  son  chirurgien 
et  ses  gens,  qui  l'adoroient.  II  se  promenoit  depuis  huit  heures  jus- 
qu'k  midi  dans  ses  chancelleries  ou  il  dictoit,  ecrivoit,  corrigeoit  tout 
lui-meme  ;  puis  il  alloit  le  soir  au  spectacle. 

'  En  passant  de  son  appartement  a  son  cabinet,  il  rencontroit  vingt, 
trente,  jusqu'a  cent  rnal  vetus,  hommes  ou  femmes  du  peuple  ;  il 
prenoit  leurs  memoires,  causoit  avec  eux,  les  consoloir,  y  repondoir 
par  ecrit,  ou  autrement,  le  lendemain  a  la  meme  heure,  et  gardoit 
le  secret  sur  les  plaintes  quand  il  ne  les  trouvoit  pas  justes.  II  n'c- 
crivoit  mal  que  lorsqu'il  vouloit  trop  bien  ecrire  ;  ses  phrases  etoient 
longues  et  diffuses :  il  savoit  a  merveille  quatre  langues,  et  encore 
deux  autres  passablement. 

'  Sa  memoire,  menagee  dans  sa  jeunesse,  en  devint  peut-etre  plus 
excellente  ensuite  ;  car  il  n'oublioit  ni  un  mot,  ni  une  affaire,  ni  une 
figure  :  il  se  promenoit  dans  sa  chamhre  avec  celui  a  qui  il  donnoit 
audience,  lui  parloit  presque  avec  effusion  et  d'un  air  riant,  le  pre- 
noit par  le  coude,  puis  il  paroissoit  s'en  repentir,  et  il  reprenoit  Pair 
scrieux.  II  s'interrompoit  souvent  pour  mettre  une  buche  dans  sa 
cheminee,  ou  prendre  les  pincettes,  ou  aller  un  momenta  ia  ienttre. 
II  n'a  jamais  manque  de  parole  ;  il  se  moquoit  du  mal  qu'on  disoit 
delui. '     11.75—81. 

The  Prince's  notions  of  politics  (and  the  notions  of  a  man  who 
had  seen  so  much  are  always  matters  of  curiosity  at  the  least)  ap- 
pear again  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  this  Imperial  correspondent, 
and  in  his  own  peculiar  style  of  aristocracy. 

'  A  propos  de  cet  hermitage,  qui  n'en  est  pas  un,  j'en  fais  batir 
un  veritable  sur  la  plus  haute  montagne,  a  une  lieue  de  Vienne  ;  il 
s'appelle  mon  refuge,  puisque  je  n'y  suis  pas  plus  expose  aux  progres 
de  la  philosophic  qu'aux  inondations.  La  liberte  est  une  si  belle  chose  ! 
celle  des  Pays-Bas  me  mine  tous  les  jours  davantage  :  celle  de  la 
France  me  coutera  le  quart  de  mes  revenus.  J'ai  ete  assassine  et  pres- 
que jete  a  Peau  en  Hollande,  lapide  en  Suisse,  boxe  en  /ingleterre, 
et  au  moment  d'y  ttre  pris  pour  matelot  par  la  iiberte  de  la  pressc. 
J'ai  ete  aime  a  Venise  par  la  mere  du  Doge.  J'ai  manque  d'etre 
pris  sur  un  vaisseau  par  les  Ragusains,  qui  ont  la  liberte  de  pillcr 
partout.  Je  ne  connois  pas  assez  Lucques  et  Saint-Mann  pour  en 
parler.  Je  m'imagine  que  Genes  porte  digftement  son  nom.  C'est 
une  tres  belle  chose  que  la  liberte,  mais  la  voila  en  bonnes  mains. 
Des  manans  qui  se  font  ministres  d'un  Roi  prisonnier ;  des  cures  le- 
gislateurs  ;  des  avocats  pohtiques,  et  des  jeunes  gens  qui  ne  peuvent 
pas  payer  le  memoire  de  leurs  tailleurs,  veulent  payer  les  dettes  de 
Petat.  '     II.  89—91. 

These  sentiments,  we  have  no  doubt,  were  once  very  fashion- 
able ;  but  it  is  not  every  one  of  the  loyal  persons  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  patronize  them,  who  could  guess  to  what  cause  the 
Prince  de  Ligne  ascribes  this  revolutionary  impulse.  It* is  to 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  cxpvlsioji  of  the  Jesuits. 
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'  J'ai  dit,  il  y  a  long-temps,  que  si  l'on  n'avoit  pas  chasse  les  je- 
suites,  l'on  ne  verroit  pas  ce  maudit  esprit  d'independance,  de  chi- 
cane, de  definition,  de  secheresse,  se  repandre  comme  un  torrent  qui 
renverse  ou  menace  les  trones  de  toute  l'Europe,  except  la  Russie.  ' 
II.  109. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  witty  and  finely-turned  adulation  in  these 
letters;  though  frequently  rising  to  a  height  of  extravagance,  that, 
in  this  cold  country,  would  excite  only  derision.  After  a  long 
tirade^  for  instance,  upon  the  talents,  beauty,  and  greatness  of 
the  Empress,  the  courteous  and  witty  Prince  recollects  himself, 
and  exclaims — '  But  I  have  become  an  eagle,  I  find,  unawares. 

*  I  have  looked  steadily  on  the  sun.  Yes  ;  and  I  have  not  been  so 
'  much  dazzled,  but  that  I  may  be  believed  when  I  say,  that  there 

*  is  not  a  spot  upon  it. '  The  Empress  had  said  once,  that  she 
could  have  done  much  more  had  she  been  a  man ;  and,  upon  this, 
M.  le  Prince  de  Ligne  writes  a  long,  laboured,  courtierlike  epistle, 
to  prove  that  she  is  much  better  as  a  woman.  There  is  great  ta- 
lent, however,  as  well  as  great  courtesy,  in  this  diatribe.  We  may 
give  a  little  of  it  for  the  sake  of  the  tone,  as  well  as  of  the  talent. 

*  Un  Roi  a  souvent  envie  d'etre  un  heros.  Cela  est  bon  pour  nous 
autres  sujets,  mais  dangereux  pour  un  Souverain  :  des  lors  il  s'ex- 
pose  a  la  jalousie  de  ses  gencraux,  a  l'esprit  de  parti  dans  sa  propre 
armce,  a  la  ruine  ou  a  l'usurpation.  Le  grand  homme  disparoit  im- 
perccptiblementj  et  fait  place  a  l'heureux  conquerant,  qui  finit  quel- 
quefois  par  etre  conquis.  II  rapporte  dans  sa  cour  la  durete  des 
campagnes,  l'humeur,  la  mcfiance  et  la  prcsomption. 

'  Mes  camarades,  les  Mourza  de  la  Tauride,  n'auroient  pas  aussi 
bien  recu  un  homme,  et  les  Zaporogues,  mes  voisins,  dans  les  terrcs 
que  V.  M.  m'a  donnces,  auroient  dressc  une  embuscade  au  sublime 
Empereur  qui  auroit  voulu  tout  voir  par  lui-mime.  L'homme  perd 
en  se  montrant ;  la  femme  y  gagne. 

'  Oserois-je  ecrire  tout  ceci  a  un  homme,  qui  s'imagine  toujours 
qu'on  veut  le  flatter,  ou  le  tromper,  ou  lui  montrer  un  talent  qui 
Poffusque  ?  Les  plats  courtisans  cherchent  a  rencontrer  les  yeux  du 
Souverain,  qui  ne  sont  souvent  pas  les  plus  beaux  yeux  du  monde. 
On  cherche  sans  basse-sse  ceux  de  la  Souveraine,  non  pour  avoir  un 
grand  gouvernement,  mais  un  peu  de  succes  dans  la  societe.  Le 
grand  homme  a  cheval  fait  trembler  generaux,  soldats,  grands  seig- 
neurs et  paysans.  Le  grand  homme  en  caleche  avec  cinq  mi  six  jo- 
lies  femmes  qui  sont  ses  adjudans,  est  suivi  des  acclamations  des  gens 
legers,  et  des  benedictions  des  gens  qui  pensent. 

*  Un  Souverain  dit  toujours  qu'il  aime  la  veritc.  Celle  que  la 
Souveraine  apprend  lui  inspire  plus  de  confiance.  Elle  dit : — L'on 
craint  tant  de  m'ennuyer,  de  me  deplaire,  de  ne  pas  etre  aussi  bien 
traite  dans  mon  intirnite.  II  faut  certainement  que  ce  soit  pour  mon 
bien  qu'on  ose  me  parle  ainsi. — Ce  qui  n'est  que  fermete  de  la  part 
d'une  femme,  est  souvent  entetement  de  la  part  d'un  homme.     Ce 
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qui  n'est  qu'indulgence,  paressc,  ou  facilite  dans  Tunc,  est  foihlesse 
dans  l'autre. — Votre  belle  main  electrise  depuis  la  sehtinelle  qui  la 
baise,  jusqu'aux  Heraclius  et  aux  Gherai.  La  main  peut-etre  seche 
et  decharnee  du  grand  homme,  ne  me  feroit  pas  eprouver  le  meme 
enthousiasme,  et  l'adulateur  le  plus  prompt  a  la  saisir  s'y  casseroit 
le  nez.  Si  un  fils  de  Charles  VI  avoit  presente  son  petit  archiduc 
nouveau  ne  aux  Hongrois,  auroit-il  inspire  ce  beau  mouvement  qui  fit 
tirer  le  sabre  pour  une  jeune,  belle  et  infortunee  Princesse  de  vingt- 
quatre  ans,  comme  l'etoit  notre  grande  Marie-Therese? '  II.  138-144. 

Of  the  Maxims  and  Reflexions  which  follow  these  letters,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  any  thing.  They  show  the  same  acute 
and  fine  observation  of  manners,  and  of  the  little  doublings  of 
character  which  affect  manners,  as  the  passages  we  have  already 
cited  ;  and  the  same  want  of  large  views  and  ignorance  of  first 
principles.     We  add  one  or  two  as  specimens  of  the  manner. 

'  Ce  qui  coute  le  plus  pour  plaire,  e'est  de  caeher  que  l'on  s'en- 
nuie.  Ce  n'est  pas  en  amusant  qu'on  plait.  On  n'amusc  pas  meme 
si  l'on  s'amuse :  e'est  en  faisant  croire  que  Ton  s'amuse.  '     II.  150. 

'  II  est  malheureux  pour  la  vertu  que  tant  d'actions  de  gens  ob- 
scurs  soient  inconnues,  et  qu'on  ne  puisse  pas  remonter  aux  auteurs 
caches  des  grands  resultats.  •  On  pourroit  peut-etre  en  deterrer  quel- 
quesuns :  ce  seroit  une  nouvelle  maniere  d'eerire  l'histoire.  On  ra- 
ponteroit  les  grands  efFets  et  ceux  qui  passent  pour  les  avoir  produits: 
et  a  cote  l'on  feroit  connoitre  les  causes  et  les  agens  ignores  :  ce  se- 
roit l'histoire  souterraine,  si  l'on  peut  s'exprimer  ainsi.  '     II.  162. 

'  II  me  semble  que  ce  que  nous  prenons  le  plus  tot  et  quittons  le 
plus  tard,  e'est  l'importance.  Les  enfans  font  les  necessaires.  Les 
vieillards  s'imnginent  que  de  vieillir  est  deja  un  meritc.  Leur  ceuvre 
derniere,  leur  testament  se  fait  meme  avec  une  sorte  d'orgueil.  * 
IL  185. 

'  Itien  ne  prouve  plus  la  mediocrite,  que  les  petits  mysteres  a  l'o- 
reille,  les  conversations  dans  une  embrasure  de  fienetre,  les  nouvelles 
de  gazettes  qu'on  donne  pour  des  lettres  qu'on  a  recues,  la  discretion 
sur  les  petites  choses,  la  petite  finesse  et  les  cachoteries.  Malheur  a 
ceux  qui  n'ont  pas  ce  qu'on  appelle  en  peinture,  la  maniere  large  !  ' 
II.  189,  190. 

'  L'imagination  a  plus  de  charmes  en  ecrivant  qu'en  parlant.  Les 
grandes  ailes  doivent  se  plo}rer  pour  entrer  dans  un  salon.  Si  elle  est 
trop  vive,  trop  ardente,  il  faut  l'arreter,  car  en  conversation  trop  de 
feu  refroidit,  trop  de  traits  blesse,  trop  d'esprit  humilie.  Pour  plaire, 
il  faut  savoir  descendre  et  se  mettre  a  la  portee  du  plus  grand  nom- 
bre.  '     II.  193. 

The  author's  account  of  his  two  interviews  with  Rousseau,  is 
not  very  interesting ;  except  that  he  also  bears  testimony  to  the 
singular  fact  of  his  being  more  original,  copious  and  eloquent, 
in  his  extempore  conversation,  than  even  in  the  most  splendid  of 
his  writings.     The  account  of  Voltaire  is  not  very  new  cither 
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The  memoirs  of  Marmontel,  at  least,  had  previously  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  hysterical  restlessness  of  spirit  which  agitat- 
ed this  great  man, — that  perpetual  and  feverish  activity,  which 
wasted  itself  on  all  kinds  of  silly  and  absurd  things,  when  more 
worthy  ones  were  not  at  hand.  Some  parts  of  the  conversation, 
however,  are  curious  and  characteristic. 

'  Nos  gens  d'esprit  en  on  tant,  qu'ils  en  mcttent  jusques  dans  les 
titrcs  de  leurs  ouvrages.  Un  livre  cle  1'Esprit ! — e'est  de  Tesprit  follet 
que  celui-la.  L'Esprit  des  Lois  ! — e'est  de  I'esprit  sur  les  lois.  Je 
i:'ai  pas  l'honncur  de  le  comprendre.  Maio  j'entends  bien  les  Lettres 
Persannes  :  ben  ouvrage  que  celui-la.- — II  y  a  quelqnes  gens  de  let- 
tres dont  vous  paroissez  faire  cas. — Vraiment,  il  le  taut  bien  ;  d'A- 
lembert,  par  exemple,  qui  faute  d'imagination,  se  dit  gcometre  ; 
Diderot,  qui,  pour  faire  croire  qu'il  en  a,  est  enfle  et  declamateur ; 
et  Marmontel,  dont,  entre  nous,  la  poetique  est  inintelligible.  Ces 
gens-la  diroient  que  je  suis  jaloux.  Qu'on  s'arrange  done  sur  mon 
compte.  On  me  croit  frondeur,  et  flatteur  a  la  cour  ;  en  ville,  trop 
philosophe ;  a  l'academie,  ennemi  des  philosophes;  l'ante-christ  a 
Rome,  pour  quelques  plaisanteries  sur  ses  abus,  et  quelques  gaietes 
sur  le  style  oriental ;  precepteur  de  despotisme  au  parlement  ;  mau- 
vais  Francois,  pour  avoir  dit  du  bien  des  Anglois ;  voleur  et  bien- 
iaiteur  de's  libraires  ;  libertin  pour  une  Jeanne  que  mes  ennemis  ont 
rendue  plus  coupable ;  curieux  et  complimenteur  des  gens  d'esprit, 
et  intolerant,  parce  que  je  preche  la  tolerance. 

*  Avez-vous  jamais  vu  une  cpigramme  ou  une  chanson  de  ma 
facon  ?  C'est  la  le  cachet  des  medians.  Ces  Rousseau  m'ont  fait 
donner  au  diable.  J'ai  bien  commence  avec  tous  les  deux.  Je  bu- 
vois  du  vin  de  Champagne  avec  le  premier  chez  votre  pere,  et  votre 
parent  le  due  d'Aremberg,  oii  il  s'endormoit  a  souper.  J'ai  ete  en 
coquettevie  avec  le  second  ;  et  pour  avoir  dit  qu'il  me  donnoit  envie 
de  marcher  a  quatre  pattes,  me  voici  chasse  de  Geneve,  ou  il  est  de- 
testo.  '     II.  251—2.53. 

There  are  several  other  scenes  still  more  characteristic  of  that 
extreme  vivacity  and  impatience  which  was  continually  hurry- 
ing him  into  little  mistakes,  short  fits  of  anger,  and  transitions 
:-o  rapid  and  capricious,  as  almost  to  be  ridiculous.  In  this  last 
particular,  the  Prince  de  Ligne  seems  to  have  copied  the  cha- 
racter of  whom  he  was  speaking.  The  following  extract  both 
describes  and  exemplifies  this  singular  mutabilitv. 

'  On  auroit  dit  qu'il  avoit  quelquefois  des  tracasseries  avec  les 
morts,  comme  on  en  a  avec  les  vivans.  Sa  mobilite  les  lui  faisoit 
aimer,  tantot  un  peu  plus,  tantot  un  peu  moins.  Par  exemple  alors, 
e'etoit  Fenelcn,  La  Fontaine  et  Moliere  qui  etoient  dans  la  plus 
grande  faveur. — Ma  niece,  donnons-lui-en,  du  Moliere,  dit-il  a  Ma- 
dame Denys.     Allons  dans  le  salon,  sans  facon,  les  Femmes  Sa- 

vantes  que  nous  venons  de  jouer II  fit  Trissotin  on  ne   peut  pas 

plus  mal,  mais  s'amusa  beaucoup  de  ce  role.    Malle.    Depuis,  belle- 
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sceur  de  la  Corneille,  qui  jouoit  Marline,  me  plaisoit  infiniment,  et 
me  donnuit  quelquefois  des  distractions,  lorsque  ce  grand  homme 
parloit.  II  n'aimoit  pas  qu'on  en  eut.  Je  me  souviens  qu'un  jour 
que  ses  belles  servantes  Suisses,  nues  jusqu'aux  epaules  a  cause  de  la 
chaleur,  passoient  a  cote  de  moi,  ou  m'apportoient  de  la  creme ;  il 
s'interrompit,  et  prenant,  en  colere,  leurs  beaux  cous  a  pleines  mains, 
il  s'ecria  :  gorge  pa  r-ci,  gorge  par -la  allez  an  dlable.  11  ne  me  pro- 
ri.onca  pas  un  mot  cotftre  le  christianisme,  ni  contre  Freron.  ' 
II.  255,  266. 

It  may  give  some  readers  pleasure  to  know,  that  M.  de  Ligne 
represents  this  great  man  as  very  benevolent  and  popular  among 
the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  and  others  may  be  gratified  with 
learning,  that  he  commonly  wore  iron  grey  stockings,  with  a 
waistcoat  dov/n  to  his  knees,  and  a  long  wig ;  and  that,  on  Sun- 
days, he  frequently  put  on  an  embroidered  suit,  with  laced  ruf- 
fles reaching  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  M.  de  Ligne's  volumes.  They  be- 
long, as  our  readers  will  perceive,  to  the  old  regime  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  are  certainly  more  graceful  and  entertaining  on  that 
account :  But  they  are  lamentably  deficient  in  those  sound  views 
of  policy  which  the  author's  constant  intercourse  with  public 
characters  might  have  led  us  to  expect ;  and  strongly  confirm  us 
in  the  opinion,  that  much  of  the  misfortunes  of  Lurope  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  lived  in  courts,  of  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  by  those  who  lived  at  a  distance. 


Art.  X.  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language: 
illustrating  the  Words  in  their  different  Significations,  by  Ex- 
amples from  Ancient  and  Modern  Writers  :  showing  their  Affi- 
nity to  those  of  other  Languages,  and  especially  the  Northern  r 
explaining  many  Terms,  which,  though  now  obsolete  in  Eng- 
land, were  formerly  common  to  both  Countries:  and  elucidating 
National  Rites,  Customs  and  Institutions,  in  their  Analogy  to 
those  of  other  Nations:  To  which  is  prefixed.,  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Scottish  Language.  By  John  Jamieson,  D.  D. 
&c.     2  Vol.  4to.     Edinburgh,   1808. 

'T^his  is  a  title-page  of  no  slight  pretension  ;  but,  after  having 
-^-  gone  through  the  book,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  pretension  is  completely  made  good  ;  and  that  Dr  Jamie- 
son  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  curious  and  multifarious  in- 
formation, infinitely  more  valuable  than  any  thing  that  has  ever 
been  presented  to  the  public  in  this  country  under  a  similar  form. 
A  moderate  knowledge  of  the  Teutonic  dialects  has  indeed  been 
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long  claimed  by  our  glossarists ;  but  this  has  almost  always  been 
incredibly  superficial  j  and  many  very  curious  and  important  af- 
finities and  illustrations  still  awaited  him  who  should  compare 
authors  with  authors,  and  not  merely  dictionaries  with  diction- 
aries. Of  this  ample  store,  Dr  Jamieson  has  availed  himself 
with  singular  industry  and  success  ;  and  has  traced  many  strik- 
ing instances  of  similitude  between  the  Northern  nations  and  the 
Scotch,  in  their  manners  and  proverbial  allusions  ;  as  well  as 
detected  the  etymology,  and  explained  the  meaning,  of  many 
words  which  had  foiled  the  ingenuity  of  his  predecessors. 

The  preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the  Scottish  lan- 
guage, has  too  much  of  a  controversial  character  for  the  place 
which  it  occupies, — although  it  displays  a  great  deal  of  learning 
and  ingenuity,  and  more  candour  and  temper  than  learned  and 
ingenious  men  are  commonly  found  to  possess  on  such  occasions. 
We  cannot  at  present  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  controversy, 
which  we  may  probably  find  an  early  opportunity  of  examining. 
We  shall  only  remark,  in  the  mean  time,  that  if  Dr  Jamieson's 
conception  of  the  point  in  dispute  be  accurate,  his  whole  Dic- 
tionary should  be  considered  as  an  argument  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  since  it  ought  certainly  to  contain  such  abundant  proofs 
of  the  true  origin  of  the  Scottish,  as  to  render  a  formal  essay  on 
the  subject  unnecessary.  In  our  humble  apprehension,-  a  clear 
narrative  of  the  changes  which  the  lanfjuaije  has  undergone  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time, — with  an  account  of  the 
corresponding  changes  of  customs  and  manners,  at  least  so  far 
as  they  may  be  traced  or  illustrated  by  the  language, — and  a  view 
of  the  different  dialects  of  the  Scotch,  as  they  are  spoken  in  the 
north-eastern,  western,  and  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  would 
have  formed  a  more  appropriate  introduction,  and  could  not  fail 
of  being  extremely  interesting  in  the  hands  of  such  an  author. 

We  should  give  our  readers  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  this 
work,  if  we  were  to  allow  them  to  imagine  that  it  was  interest- 
ing only  to  the  mere  philologist.  It  is  a  perpetual  commentary 
on  the  antient  history  and  habitudes  of  our  forefathers,  and  the 
tribes  from  which  they  were  descended  ;  and  contains  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  particulars  which  should  be  known  to  those  who 
are  very  indifferent  about  etymologies.  To  such  as  wish  to  in- 
vestigate the  customs,  manners,  superstitions,  legal  and  poli- 
tical institutions  of  the  Gothic  nations  of  Europe,  the  follow- 
ing articles  present  much  curious  and  valuable  information,  col- 
lected from  sources  not  easily  or  generally  accessible,  and  pre- 
sented in  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  form. — Abbot  of  Vnressoun. 
Arch.  Aries.  Bayle-firc.  Belly-blind.  Beltane.  Borch.  Bot- 
wand.    Brehon.    Brent.    Clap.    Eyttyn.    Ger.    Gild.    Gossep, 
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Halloween.  Hogmaney.  Horn.  Hows.  Martins  (St)  Day. 
Mone.  Moneth.  Pays  Eggs.  Rountree.  Skul.  Stang.  Thane. 
Thumblicking.     Udal.      Warwolf.     Widdersinnis. 

A  very  great  number  of  passages  in  the  old  Scotch  poets, 
which  had  been  left  in  a  corrupted  or  unexplained  state  by  the 
most  learned  and  ingenious  of  their  editors,  are  restored,  by 
means  of  Dr  Jamieson's  very  extensive  and  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  Gothic  dialects,  aided  by  a  steady  and  sober  judgment, 
and  a  correct  taste,  not  often  found  among  antiquarian  philolo- 
gists. Among  these,  we  would  particularly  notice  the  passages 
that  are  quoted  under  the  words — Aucht.  To  Beir.  Brent.  Brod- 
male.  Burde.  To  dill.  Epistel.  Fcrnyear.  Frest.  To  frist. 
(lair.  Heydin.  Herschip.  Nitric.  Schiltrum.  Waith. — When 
the  radical  similarity  between  the  language  of  the  old  English  and 
the  old  Scotch  poets,  is  considered,  the  value  of  Dr  Jamieson's 
labours,  in  this  respect,  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who 
pursue  this  fashionable  study  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  as 
well  as  by  us,  who  may  be  supposed  to  feel  some  grateful  par- 
tialities for  the  assistance  he  has  afforded  us  in  reading  our  fa- 
vourite authors. 

In  a  philological  point  of  view,  we  consider  the  following  ar- 
ticles deserving  of  much  commendation. — Als.  Allthochtc.  An. 
Athil.  Bene.  Dey.  Dysmal.  Eftcr.  Fe.  Feu.  To  fickle. 
Gif.  Gud.  Gud-so?mc.  Harlot.  Hit.  Lawit.  Ma.  Me- 
think.  Pau/aj.  Qjthillc.  ltak.  Sen,  prep.  To  tiel.  Withoutyn. 
Under  the  articles  which  we  have  printed  in  italics,  the  accura- 
cy of  Mr  Home  Tooke's  derivations  is  examined  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  analogies  in  the  different  Gothic  dialects.  In  ma- 
ny important  points,  Dr  Jamieson  has  satisfactorily  shown,  that 
these  analogies  by  no  means  support  Mr  Tooke's  conjectures  -, 
and  we  arc  persuaded,  that  if  the  latter  had  been  possessed  of 
the  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Gothic  dialects  dis- 
played by  our  author,  he  would  not  have  expressed  himself  in  so 
decided  and  undoubting  a  manner,  nor  regarded  the  instances 
he  has  adduced,  as  supported  by  such  complete  and  satisfactory 
evidence.  We  hope  very  soon,  however,  to  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  appretiating  the  value  of  this  ingenious  writer's  dis- 
coveries. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  give  any  intelligible  specimens 
of  a  dictionary  in  a  review.  We  shall  therefore  transcribe  but 
one  or  two  articles,  just  to  show  in  what  manner  Dr  Jamieson 
sets  about  his  business ;  and  then  lay  before  our  readers  the  few 
corrections  and  additional  illustrations  which  have  occurred  to  us 
in  perusing  his  work.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  select  extracts  in 
a  work,   which  is  written   throughout  with  equal  ability.     We 
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take  the  article  Gosscp,  as  being  shorter  than  most  others  which 
include  any  dissertation. 

'  GOSSEP,  Gossop,  s.  Gossip,  one  who  stands  as  sponsor  for  a 
child. 

For  cowatice  Menteth,  apon  falss  wyss, 
Betraysyt  Wallace  that  was  his  gossop  twyss. 

Wallace,  xi.  848.  MS. 
Schyr  Ihon  Menteth  that  tym  was  captane  thar ; 
Twyss  hefore  he  had  his  gossep  beyn, 
Bot  na  frendschip  betwix  thaim  syn  was  seyn. 

Ibid',  viii.  1593.  MS. 
4  J.  Major,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  treachery  of  Menteth, 
mentions  this  very  circumstance  as  a  peculiar  aggravation.  Vetus 
est  proverbium,  nullus  est  capitalior  hostis  quam  domesticus  inimi- 
cus:  in  Joanne  Mcnthetho,  ciijus  binos  liberos  de  Jbnte  leuauerat  plu- 
rimum  confidtbat.  De  Gestis  Scot.  Lib.  mi.  c.  15.  Fol.  73,  b. 
Edit.  Ascensian.  1521. 

'  SimiJar  is  tiie  account  given  by  R.  Brunne,  in  his  translation  of 
Langtoft's  Chronicle.  It  breathes  all  the  violence  of  national  hos-. 
tility  which  characterized  that  disastrous  period. 

A  Ihesu !    whan  thou  wiile,  how  rightwis  is  thi  mede! 

That  of  the  wrong  has  gilt,  the  endyng  may  thei  drede. 

William  Waleis  is  nomen,  that  maister  was  of  theues, 

Tithing  to  the  kyng  is  comen,  that  robberie  mischeues. 

Sir  Jon  of  Menetest  sewed  William  so  nehi, 

He  tok  him  whan  he  wend  lest,  on  nyght  his  leman  bi. 

That  was  thorght  treson  of  Jak  Schort  his  man. — 

Selcouthly  he  endis  the  man  that  is  fals, 

If  he  trest  on  his  frendes,  thei  begile  him  als,  &c. 

Citron,  p.  329. 
'  A.  S.  godsib,  Su.  G.  gudsif,  are  used  in  the  very  same  sense,  lus- 
tricus,  sponsor;  from  God  and  sib,  si/—  oognatus,  (whence  the  Scotch 
sib),  as  denoting  one  related  by  a  religious  tie..  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  term  was  more  generally  applied  to  the  female  sponsor,  who, 
according  to  the  forms  still  retained  by  the  church  of  England,  is 
called  God-mother.  It  was  then  written  God-sibbe.  Hence  gossip,  in 
the  modern  acceptation,  is  more  generally  appropriated  to  the  same 
sex.  The  male  sponsor  was  more  commonly  denominated  God-fae- 
ther,  Su.G.  Giul-fadcr ;  and  the  child,  in  relation  to  either  male  or 
female  sponsor,  A.S.  God-beam. 

'  These  terms,  originally  appropriated  to  a  relation  of  a  religious 
kind,  may  at  length  have  been  used  to  denote  another,  which,  al- 
though in  itself  merely  civil,  from  the  increase  of  superstition  in  the 
darker  ages,  came  to  be  viewed  so  much  in  a  religious  light,  as  to 
give  the  name  of  a  sacrament  to  that  ceremony  by  which  it  was  con- 
stituted. Hence,  in  consequence  of  the  connubial  tie,  the  father- 
in-law  might  be  called  Gud-jather,  the  mother-in-law  Gud-mother ; 
i.  e.  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  Su.G.  to  which  ours  seem 
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more  immediately  allied,  father  in  God,  mother  in  God,  or  father  and 
mother  by  a  spiritual  relation  ;  as  Ihre  explains  gudfader,  quasi  pater 
spirituals.  For  in  Su.G.  Gud  signifies  God.  Most  of  the  terms,  in- 
deed, that  are  now  vulgarly  used  in  Scotland  with  respect  to  alliance 
by  marriage,  were  antiently  appropriated  to  the  supposed  baptismal 
relation.  In  this  sense,  not  only  were  Gudfader  and  Gudmoder  used 
in  Su.G.,  but  the  child,  for  whom  one  stood  sponsor,  was  called  his 
or  her  gudson  or  guddoter;  the  terms  now  appropriated  by  the  com- 
mon people  to  denote  the  relation  of  a  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law. 
V.  Ihre,  vo.  Gud.  This  learned  writer  remarks,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  spiritual  relation  supposed  to  be  constituted  at  baptism,  the 
right  of  the  sponsor  was  viewed  as  equal  to  that  of  the  natural  pa- 
rent. This  right  was  denominated  Gudsifia-lag,  i.  e.  the  law  of  the 
spiritual  relation.     V.  Gud,  as  comp.  with  father,  mother,  &c. 

1  It  may  not  be  reckoned  superfluous,  here  to  mention  the  reason 
why  the  Goths  wrote  the  name  of  the  Divine  Being  Gud.  During 
the  times  of  heathenism,  they  called  their  false  deities  God,  \A.godin. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  by  a  slight  change,  they,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  gave  the  name  of  Gud  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing ;  restricting  that  of  God,  sometimes  written  gaud,  to  the  former 
objects  of  their  idolatrous  worship.  Hence,  God,  gode,  afterwards 
had  the  sense  of  deaster,  idolum.  Ihre  thinks,  that  it  is  too  plain 
to  require  any  proof,  that  the  name,  as  applied  to  the  true  God,  was 
borrowed  from  gud,  bonus,  good.  He  scouts  the  idea  of  Gr.  ©205 
being  derived  from  Slow,  video,  B-'.m,  curro,  or  §&>,  dispono  ;  account- 
ing it  far  more  probable  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  this  term  from 
the  antient  Scythians,  from  whom,  he  says,  they  derived  almost  all 
their  theology  ;  and  that  it  in  fact  has  the  same  meaning  with  Gud, 
bonus.  For  this  quality,  he  adds,  is  expressed  by  two  words  in 
MoesG.  gods  and  thiuths  or  thiutheigs.  Thus,  Thiuthe  gasothida  gre- 
dagans;  He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  Luke  i.  85. ; 
whence  thiuthtaujan,  benefacere,  thiuthspillorr,  evangelizare,  tJmhbhjan, 
benedicere.  From  thiuths,  therefore,  he  thinks,  that  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  according  to  the  various  changes  of  cognate  letters,  made 
Zivc,  Atg,  Slog,  Deus,  Dius,  &c.  ' 

The  next  relates  to  a  word  of  more  portentous  sound. 
<  WIDDERSINNIS,  Widdir  Shynnys,   Widdirsins,  Wibdee- 
shins,  Withershins,  Woddershins,  adv.     The  contrary  way,  S 
Abasit  I  wox  and  viiddirsynnis  stert  my  hare. 

Doug.  Virgil,  64s  32. 
With  sic  myscheif  as  aucht  nocht  named  be, 
Opynnand  the  gravis  of  scharpe  iniquite, 
And  on  the  bak  half  writis  tuiddir  schynnys 
Plente  of  lesingis,  and  als  perseruit  synnys. 

Doug.  Virgil,  481.  42. 
In  hir  unhappy  hands  sho  held  my'heid, 
And  straikit  bakward  usodershins  vav  hair, 
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Syne  prophecyed  I  sould  aspyre  and  speid  ; 
Quhilk  double  sentence  vves  baith  suitb  and  sair. 

Montgomerie,  MS.  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  506. 
"  The  word  Widdirsins,  Scot,  is  used  for  contrary  to  the  course  of 
the  $un,  as  when  we  say,  to  go  or  turn  widdirsins  about,  i.  e.  to  turn 
round  from  West  to  East :  a  Belg.  tveder,  weders,  A.  S.  ivith,  ivither, 
contra,  and  Sonne,  Sunne,  Sol,  Scot.  Bor.  Sin.  "     Rudd. 

1  According  to  this  idea,  Belg.  wederschyn,  Germ,  ividerschein,  a 
reflected  light,  the  reflection  of  brightness,  might  seem  allied.  But 
though  the  term  is  indeed  used  to  denote  what  is  contrary  to  the 
course  of  the  sun — this  being  the  most  obvious  emblem  of  any  thing 
opposed  to  the  course  of  nature, — I  am  convinced  that  neither  sonne, 
nor  any  word  conveying  the  idea  of  light  or  shining,  can  properly  be 
viewed  as  entering  into  the  composition  of  this  term.  It  is  merely 
Teut.  weder-sins,  contrario  modo,  Kilian.  This  is  the  sense  as  used 
in  both  passages  by  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  In  the  first,  indeed, 
Rudd.  too  strictly  adhering  to  the  original,  Stcteruntque  comae,  ren- 
ders it,  straight  up,  upright.  But  Doug,  means  literally  to  say,  that 
the  hair  of  Aeneas  stood  the  wrong  way,  or  the  way  contrary  to  na- 
ture. 

In  Sw.  raettsylcs  denotes  that  which  follows  the  course  of  the  sun. 
The  term,  expressing  the  reverse,  is  andsyles. 

Our  ancestors  ascribed  some  preternatural  virtue  to  that  motion 
which  was  opposed  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  to  what  grew  in  this 
way.  This  was  particularly  attended  to  in  magical  ceremonies. — 
Hence  Nicnevin,  the  Hecate  of  the  Scots,  and  her  damsels,  are  thus 
described. 

Some  be  force  in  effect  the  four  winds  fetches, 
And  nine  times  ■withershins  about  the  throne  raid. 

Mont'wmcrie,  Watson' 's  Coll.  iii.  17- 
*  V.  Catine. 

'  This  is  gravely  mentioned  as  the  mode  of  salutation  given  be- 
witches and  warlocks  to  the  devil. 

"  The  women  made  first  their  courtesy  to  their  master,  and  then 
the  men.  The  men  turning  nine  times  widder  shines  about,  and  the 
women  six  times.  "     Satan's  Invisible  World,  p.  14. 

'  Ross,  in  his  additions  to  that  old  song,  The  Rock  and  the  Wee 
Piclde  Totv,  makes  the  spinster  not  only  attend  to  the  wood  of  her 
rock,  that  it  should  be  of  the  rantree,  or  mountain-ash,  that  power- 
ful specific  against  the  effects  of  witchcraft,  but  also  to  the  very  di- 
rection of  its  growth. 

I'll  gar  my  ain  Tammy  gae  down  to  the  how, 
And  cut  me  a  rock  of  a  widdershins  grow, 
,Of  good  rantry-tree,  for  to  carry  my  tow, 
And  a  spindle  of  the  same  for  the  twining  o't. 

Ross's  Poems,  p.  134. 
•  The  inhabitants  of  Orkney  ascribe  some  sort   of  fatality  to  mo- 
tion  opposed  to  that  of  the  sun.     "  On  going  to  sea,  they  would 
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reckon  themselves  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  were  they  hy  acci- 
dent to  turn  their  boat  in  opposition  to  the  sun's  course.  "  P.  Kirk- 
wall,  Statist.  Ace.  vii.  560. 

'  Among  the  Northern  nations,  a  similar  superstition  prevailed. 
Helga,  a  Scandinavian  sorceress,  when  wishing  to  give  efficacy  to 
some  Runic  characters,  for  doing  injury  to  others,  observed  this 
mode.  "  Taking  a  knife  in  her  hand,  she  cut  the  letters  in  the 
wood,  and  besmeared  them  with  her  blood.  Then  singing  her  incan- 
tations, oc  geek  aiifug  rangsaelis  urn  freit,  she  went  backwards,  and 
contrary  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  around  the  tree.  Then  she  pro- 
cured that  it  should  be  cast  into  the  sea,  praying  that  it  might  be 
driven  by  the  waves  to  the  island  Drangsa,  and  there  be  the  cause  of 
all  evils  to  Gretter. "  Hist.  Gretter.  ap.  Bartholin.  Caus.  Contempt. 
Mortis,  p.  661.  662. 

*  This  is  opposed  to  the  De'asil  of  our  Highlanders,  which  has 
been  considered  as  a  relic  of  Druidism. 

"  The  Deasil,  or  turning  from  east  to  west,  according  to  the  course 
of  the  sun,  is  a  custom  of  high  antiquity  in  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Romans  practised  the  motion  in  the  manner  now  performed  in 
Scotland.  The  Gaulish  Druids  made  their  circumvolution  in  a  man- 
ner directly  the  reverse. 

"  On  the  first  of  May  the  herds  of  several  farms  gather  dry  wood, 
put  fire  on  it,  and  dance  three  times  southways  about  the  pile. — At 
marriages  and  baptisms  they  make  a  procession  round  the  church, 
Deasoil,  i.  e.  subways,  because  the  sun  was  the  immediate  object  of 
the  Druids'  worship.  "     Id.  Tour  in  1769.  p.  809. 

We  may  add  one  or  two  instances  of  J)r  Jamieson's  philolo- 
gical speculations. 

1  AN,  And,  conj.     If. 

We  ar  to  fer  fra  hame  to  fley. 
Tharfor  lat  ilk  man  worthi  be. 
Yone  ar  gadryngis  of  this  countre  ; 
Ane  thai  sail  fley,  I  trow,  lychly, 
And  men  assaile  thaim  manlyly. 

Barbour,  xiv.  282.  MS. 
Luf  syn  thy  nychtbouris,  and  wirk  thame  na  vnricht, 
Willing  at  thou  and  thay  may  haue  the  sicht 
Of  heuynnys  blys,  arid  tyist  thaine  nocht  therfra ; 
For  and  thou  do,  sic  luf  dow  nocht  ane  stra. 

Doug.  Virgil,  03,  54. 
And  thow  my  counsal  wrocht  had  in  al  thing, 
Ful  welcum  had  thou  bene  ay  to  that  King. 

Priests  of  Pcblis,  p.  14. 
It  is  frequently  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  sense  of  if'. 
Fayn  wolde  I  do  you  mirthe,  and  I  wiste  how. ' 

Canterbury  T.  v.  768. 
For  and  I  shulde  rekene  every  vice, 
Which  that  she  hath,  ywis  I  wer  to  nice. 

Ibid.  v.  10307- 
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An,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  appears  to  be  the  more  modern  or- 
thography, borrowed  from  vulgar  pronunciation. 

"  If,  and  An,  spoils  many  a  good  charter.  "  S.  Prov.  Kelly,  p. 
209. 

Dr  Johnson  has  observed,  that  "  an  is  sometimes,  in  old  authors, 
a  contraction  of  and  if;  "  quoting,  as  a  proof,  the  following  passage 
from  Shakespeare. 

-He  must  speak  truth, 

An  they  will  take  it,  so  ;  if  not,  he's  plain. 
But  this  conjecture  has  not  the  slightest  foundation.  Su.  G.  aen  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  with  our  an.  Particula  conditionalis,  says 
Ihre,  literarum  elementis  et  sono  referens  Graecorum  sxv,  si.  He 
adds,  that  it  is  now  almost  obsolete,  although  it  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Goths.  JEn  fae  floghcr,  si  pecus 
transilierit ;    "  an  the  fe  fle.  "     S.  Leg.  Westg. 

Mr  Tooke  derives  an  from  A.  S.  an-an  dare ;  as  synon.  to  if,  gif, 
from  gif-an,  id.  Somner  indeed  renders  An  as  equivalent  to  do  vel 
dono,  I  give  or  grant ;  quoting  this  instance  from  a  testamentary 
deed  in  A.  S.,  although  without  mentioning  the  place,  AZrest  that  ic 
an  minum  hlaforde,  &c.  Primum  quod  ipse  donavi  Domino  meo. 
Lye  translates  An,  indulgeat,  largiatur,  Caedm.  4-1,  4.  As  and 
seems  to  be  the  old  orthography  of  this  word,  Mr  Tooke  might  pro- 
bably view  it  as  from  the  same  origin  with  and,  used  in  its  common 
sense,  et;  which  he  derives  from  An-an-ad,  dare  congeriem.  But  as 
Su.  G.  aen  has  not  only  the  signification  of  si,  but  also  of  et,  in  the 
old  laws  of  the  Goths;  and  as  Isl.  end  has  the  same  meaning;  it 
does  not  appear  probable  that  the  A.  Saxons  would  need  to  clap 
two  words  together,  in  order  to  form  a  conjunction  that  was  every 
moment  in  their  mouths.  ' 

'  GIF,  Gyve,  Geue,  Gewe,  conj.     If. 
Gif  thay  haue  sic  desire  to  Italy, 
Do  lat  thame  beild  thare  ciete  wallis  square. 

Doug.  Virgil,  373.  26.     V.  Gewe. 
Gyve  thai  couth,  thai  suld  declerc 
Of  that  gret  dystans  the  matere. 

Wyntovon,  viii.  5.  107- 
"  For  geue  it  had  plesit  God  to  haue  geuin  me  gretar  knawledge, 
&  ingyne,  gretar  fruct  sulde  thow  haue  had  of  the  samyn.  "     Kenne- 
dy of  Crosraguell,  Compend.  Tractiue,  p.  3. 

Or  yet  gewe  Virgil  stude  wel  before, — 

Gif  I  have  failyeit,  baldlie  repreif  my  ryme. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Pre/]  1 2.  4. 
Skinner  has  deduced  this  from  A.  S.  gif-an,  to  give,  of  which  it. 
has  been  viewed  as  the  imperative.  Although  this  example  is  more 
consonant,  than  several  others,  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  English  con- 
junctions are  merely  the  imperatives  of  verbs,  it  is  attended  with  dif- 
ficulty even  here.  The  relation  between  the  MoesG.  and  A.  S.  is  so 
intimate,  that  if  this  system  had  been  adopted  in  the  one  language, 
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it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  nothing  analogous  would  appear  in 
the  other.  But  gau  and  j&bai1  signify  if-  in  MoesG. ;  and  neither  or* 
these  seems  to  have  an  origin  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  gif.  Not 
gnu;  for  the  imperat.  pi.  of  gib -an  is  gibit/i,  date.  The  latter  has  no 
better  claim  ;  for,  according  to  the  mode  of  Northern  writers,  the  kind 
of  g  used  in  this  word  must  be  pronounced  as  y  consonant  or  i  before 
a  vowel ;  being  a  letter  of  quite  a  different  power  from  that  used  in 
gib-an,  to  give,  which  corresponds  to  Gr.  r  .  Thus  Ulphilas  writes 
the  same  letter,  instead  of  the  Gr.  I  in  wru,,  <a"W>  ta^xtcf,  &c.  Gau 
itself  is  in  different  instances  written  in  the  same  manner.  Besides, 
ibu,  iqf,  ob,  oba,  occur  in  Alem.,  and  if  in  Isl.,  in  the  sense  of  si. 
A.  S.  gu  also  signifies  if,  which  can  have  no  connexion  with  the  v. 
gif-an,  but  seems  immediately  formed  fiotn  MoesG.  gau.  The  learn- 
ed Ihre  views  what  he  calls  the  dubitative  particle  if,  gif,  as  well  as 
the  MoesG.  conjunctions,  as  allied  to  Su.  G.jof,  dubium.  It  is  also 
written  efmid  if;  whence  an  hva,  without  hesitation.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  v.jcfzv-a,  Isl.  if  a,  to  doubt. 

GIFFIS,  Gyffis,  impc/.v.  Gif. 

Ouha  list  attend,  gyffis  audience  and  draw  nere. 

Doug.   Virgil,  12.  18. 

Mr  Tooke  has  fallen  into  a  singular  blunder  with  respect  to  this 
word.  Douglas,  he  says,  uses  giffis  in  the  sense  of  if  In  proof, 
he  quotes  this  very  passage  ;  Divers.  Purl.  j.  151-  152.  But,  beyond 
a  doubt,  this  is  the  imperat.  2d  pi.  used  in  its  proper  sense.  There 
are  innumerable  instances  of  the  same  kind,  as  heris,  hear  ye,  Virg. 
iii.  27. ' 

We  proceed  now  to  the  more  useful  and  laborious  part  of  our 
criticism,  viz.  to  the  detail  of  those  corrections  and  additions  by 
which  we  conceive  that  this  valuable  work  may  be  rendered  still 
more  complete  and  unexceptionable. 

*  Amyrale,  an  Admiral. '  This  word,  exactly  in  its  present- 
sense,  and  nearly  in  its  present  orthography,  occurs  first  in  the 
Byzantine  historians :  their  term  Aur,f>u>.io<;t  is  used  to  express  the 
commander  of  a  fleet.  *  It  is  not  formed,  r.s  Mr  Ritson  conjec- 
tures, from  Ameer  al  Omrah,  the  prince  of  princes,  but  from  the 
Arabic  word  Ameer,  or  Emir,  a  prince  ;  and  the  Greek  word 
iiA<)?,  the  genitive  of  «Aj,  the  sea.  Du  Cange,  in  asserting  that 
the  commander  of  a  fleet  among  the  Saracens  was  called  Amiral> 
seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  Monkish  historians,  who  con- 
founded the  Ameer  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  Api^ics  of  the 
Greek  empire.     The  word  and  the  oflice  were  introduced  among 

vol.  xiv.  no.  27.  I  the 

*  Codinus,  curopalates,  who  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Rank  and 
Duties  of  the  different  Officers  of  the  Byzantine  Court,  thus  explains 
the  term.      O  xy./i^xXio^  vtto  rev  f^iyxv  cw.ccv  tv^icwiiTet.,    qyureu  01  rv  crc^y 

^■(ivTOi.     Codinus  de  Officiis,  c.  5. 
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the  Western  nations  of  Europe  during  the  Crusades.  Dr  Jamie- 
son  is  mistaken,  when  he  says  that  Admiralius  is  mentioned  by 
Matthew  Paris  as  a  Saracenic  designation.  This  historian  mere- 
ly says,  that  the  Admiralius,  or  governor  of  Joppa,  was  a  Sara- 
cen ;  confounding,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  two  distinct 
terms,  f 

*  Assoili/ie.  '  Our  author  remarks,  that,  to  absolve  from  guilt 
one  departed,  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  act  of  God,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prayers  of  men.  This  is  very  common  in  the 
epitaphs  before  the  Reformation.  The  usual  phrase  is,  '  Pray 
devoutly  for  the  soul,  whom  God  assoile, '   &c. 

lBeik. '  This  word,  it  should  have  been  observed,  is  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Vitellius,  as  Gallic.  Beccus  significa- 
bat  rostrum  apud  Gallos. 

'  Bybill.  A  large  writing.  '  Dr  Jamieson  observes,  *  Tyr- 
whitt  derives  the  word,  as  used  by  Chaucer,  from  the  Fr.  ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  Bibl?  might  be  employed  in  the  French 
copy  of  the  letter  ascribed  to  Mary  :  but  I  have  met  with  no  di- 
rect proof  that  the  term  was  thus  used  in  that  language. ' 

Bible  was  a  name  not  unfrequently  given  to  poems,  especially 
to  those  of  a  satirical  nature,  in  France,  during  the  13th  centu- 
ry ;  and  it  probably  was  continued  in  the  more  extended  sense,  of 
a  large  writing,  in  the  time  of  Mary.  The  oldest  Bible  was 
composed  by  Guiot,  surnamed,  de  Provins,  about  the  year  1203. 
It  still  exists  in  MS.  ;  and,  from  the  account  and  extracts  that 
are  given  of  it  by  Pasquier,  Caylus,  and  Le  Grand  D'Aussy,  it 
appears  to  be  a  most  singular  composition.  The  earlier  part  of 
Guiot's  life  was  spent  in  visiting  the  most  splendid  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, at  the  close  of  the  12th  century  ;  but  at  the  time  he  wrote 
his  Bible,  he  had  become  a  monk.  The  poem  is  religious  and 
moral,  as  well  as  satirical  •,  but  the  latter  character  greatly  pre- 
dominates, and  is  evidently  most  suitable  to  the  talents,  and  a- 
greeable  to  the  disposition  of  the  author.  He  is  by  no  means 
sparing  in  his  satirical  reflections  on  the  different  orders  of  monks; 
and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  considering  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  character  of  the  Pontiff  who  then  wore  the 
tiara,  he  attacks,  in  most  pointed  and  strong  language,  the  vices 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  actually  proposes  a  crusade  against  it, 
on  account  of  its  immorality,  and  deviation  from  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  the  Gospel.  When  we  recollect  that  Innocent  III., 
who  excommunicated  the  Emperor  Barbarossa,  and   obliged  him 

-J-  Hoc  anno  (1272)  quidam  Admiralius  Joppensis  natione  Saracc* 
nm  (quae  dignitas  apud  nos  Consulatus  vocatur.)  Matt.  Paris,  869. 
Edit.  Watts, 
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to  ask  pardon  on  his  knees,  before  he  would  take  off  the  excom- 
munication, then  filled  the  papal  chair,  we  may  judge  of  die  bold- 
ness and  intrepidity  of  Guiot's  satire.  This  Bible  is  not  only  in- 
teresting from  the  lively,  but  perhaps  overcharged  picture,  which 
it  gives  of  the  manners  and  pursuits  of  the  age  ;  but  it  derives  an 
uncommon  degree  of  importance,  from  its  containing  the  earliest 
authentic  and  explicit  description  of  the  mariner's  compass.  The 
fame  accruing  to  Guiot  from  his  poem,  was  so  great,  that  other 
works  of  a  similar  nature,  and  under  the  same  title,  Bible,  be- 
came common  in  France.  Hugues  de  Bersil  is  supposed  to  have 
written  his  Bible  a  very  few  years  after  that  of  Guiot  appeared. 
It  is  much  inferior  in  point  and  vigour,  as  well  as  less  interesting 
in  the  picture  which  it  exhibits  of  contemporary  manners.  * 

*  Billy.  A  Companion.  A  Brother. '  This  word,  in  its  lat- 
ter sense,  is  very  generally  used  among  the  people  concerned  in 
the  coal-works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  ;  and  in  the 
former  sense,  it  is  applied  there  to  the  two  watermen  who  push 
on  the  keels  or  barges ; — they  are  called  keel-billies.  Boolie  is  an 
old  English  word,  given  by  Phillips  as  signifying  beloved. 

'  Bazed ,-  confused,  stupid.  Sw.  besa,  is  used  to  denote  the 
state  of  animals  so  stung  by  insects,  that  they  aie  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  the  force  of  pain. '  The  Scotch  phrase,  not  no- 
ticed by  our  author,  is,  that  '  the  beasts  have  ta'en  the  birze  -y ' 
evidently  the  old  English  word  bey  or  brieze  (the  gad-fly),  with 
the  common  transposition  of  the  letter  r. 

'  Bladarie. '  This  word  occurs  in  iiiuce's  Sermons,  edit.  1591 ; 
and  in  the  English  version  it  is  explained  Jilt 7i,  Jilt '/linens.  Dr 
Jamieson  justly  objects  to  this  meaning,  and  considers  it  as  de- 
noting vain-glory,  referring  to  the  Teut.  hlaeterige,  jactantia. 
The  Islandic  word  bladra,  wnich  literally  means  the  skin  extend- 

I  *  ed 


*  Notices  et  Extraits  des  MSS.  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  et 
autres  Bibliotheques,  torn.  V.  pp.  '279,  281.  Memoires  de  l'Acad. 
des  Belles  Lettres,  torn.  XXI.  p.  191.  Saint  Palaye,  in  his  Me- 
moires sur  l'Ancienne  Chevalcrie,  I.  2-1-5,  quotes  the  Bible  of  Guiot. 
Pasquier  seems  to  have  been  the  first  author  who  noticed  these  Bibles; 
but  he,  as  well  as  Fauchet,  and  Wharton  who  follows  Fauchet,  con- 
sider Guiot  as  the  name  of  the  work,  and  Hugues  as  the  name  of 
the  author.  Le  Grand  D'Aussy,  in  the  Notices  et  Extraits,  Sec. 
has  given  the  fullest  and  clearest  information  on  these  curious  poems; 
but  declares  himself  unable  to  assign  the  r#asOn  why  they  were  call- 
ed Bibles.  Fauquet  and  Wharton  suppose  it  was  because  they  con- 
rained  nothing  but  truth.  The  passage  containing  the  description  of 
the  mariner's  compass  is  too  long  for  insertion  here ;  but  it  is  given 
at  full  length  by  Pasquier,  Les  Recherches  de  la  France.  Pitii% 
1611,  p.  723.     Le  Grand  D'Aussy. 
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ed  with  wind  (whence  our  word  bladder),  seems  a  more  pi*obable 
derivation,  if  it  be  not  the  root  of  the  Teut.  word.  The  transi- 
tion from  the  literal  to  the  metaphorical  meaning,  is  obvious  and 
common.  To  blcad,  which  occurs  in  the  reply  of  the  Laird  of 
Cairnborrow  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  the  day  before  the  battle 
of  GlenHvet.  c  Na,  na,  my  Lord,  I'll  blead  the  whelps  mysell; 
they'll  bite  the  better  ; '  is  evidently  the  verb  to  lead,  with  the  old 
prefix  be. 

'  Bt/rlaio,  Byelaw. '  The  explanation  of  this  word,  quoted 
from  Skene,  exactly  agrees  with  a  passage  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  Chronicle  of  W.  Thorne.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  a  dis- 
pute had  arisen  between  the  Abbot  of  St  Austin,  in  Canterbury, 
and  the  Archbishop.  Among  the  articles  proposed  by  the  Abbot, 
for  the  settlement  of  their  differences,  one  is,  that  the  antient 
custom,  called  Bi-lagc,  (Byelaw)  should  be  had  recourse  to, 
wherever  and  whenever  there  might  be  occasion  for  it.  On  the 
Archbishop's  requesting  to  know  what  is  meant  by  Bi-lage,  it  is 
explained  by  the  Abbot,  to  be  the  custom  of  settling  differences, 
by  the  appointment  of  trustworthy  men,  without  the  trouble  and 
formality  of  a  Court  of  Justice.  * 

'  Cane  \  a  duty  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his  landlord.  Cane  cheese, 
cane  oats,  &c.  Skene  apprehends  that  this  was  originally  a  capi- 
tation tax. '  This  opinion  seems  confirmed  by  the  orders  that 
were  issued  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  to  the  constables  of  different 
hundreds  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  whereby  they  were  com- 
manded, in  his  Majesty's  name,  to  {  levy  and  gather  up,  good, 
large,  and  serviceable  capons,  chickens,  &c.  for  his  Majesty's 
most  honourable  household. '  This  tribute,  or  a  compromise  in 
money,  was  levied  indiscriminately,  f 

*  Cat  and  Clay.  The  materials  of  which  a  mud-wall  is  con- 
structed in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  The  word  cat  may  itself  refer 
to  the  clay. '  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newcastle,  where  the  chimneys  of  the  cottages  are  form- 
ed nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mud-walls  of  which  our  au- 
thor speaks.  Bricklayers  were  formerly  styled  there,  cotters  and 
dam         + 

'  Charle-VJayne. '  The  Anglo-Saxons  sometimes  called  this  con- 
stellation si  ly  waegen  or  wain  ;  though  the  more  common  term 
was  carles-'waen.  As  this  latter  designation  was  unknown  to  the 
antient  Germans,  the  common  opinion  that  it  was  so  called  in 
honour  of  Charlemagne  is  justly  given  up  by  our  author  •,  though 

he 

*  Chronic.  W.  Thorne,  apud  Twysden.  Hist.  Anglic.  Script,  p. 
2001 ;   and  Somneri  Glossar.  in  Script,  voc.  Bilage. 

\  Archseologia,  XI.  204,  Sec. 

±  Brand's  Hist,  of  Newcastle,  IL  268,  note, 
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he  offers  no  explanation  or  etymology  of  Charle.  It  appears  to 
us  highly  probable  that  it  is  the  A.  S.  word  ceorl,  a  husbandman. 

'  Chevin.  '  'ibis  word,  which  occurs  in  the  Maitkin;'  poems,  is 
left  unexplained  by  Pinkerton.  In  confirmation  of  what  Dr  Jamie- 
son  has  advanced  respecting  it,  we  may  remark,  that  Philips  gives  to 
c/ieve,  as  an  old  English  word  signifying  to  thrive.  Chevir  Fr.  to 
obtain y  from  which  it  is  formed,  is  derived  from  Chef,  caput ; 
whence  the  literal  sense  seems  to  be,  to  *  gain  the  mastery. ' 

'  Culdees. '  Toland's  derivation  of  this  word  from  Ceile-de,  se- 
parated to  God,  is  strengthened  by  what  he  mentions,  that  a 
Chronicle  written  about  A.  D.  800,  is  said  in  the  title-page  to  have 
been  composed  by  Aonghus  Ccile-dc.  * 

*  Cordoivan,  Spanish  leather. '  It  would  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Matthew  Paris, '  Vitce  xxiii  abbatium  St  Albani,' 
that  by  Cordovan  was  originally  meant,  tanned,  in  opposition  to 
untanned  leather.  k  Conventus  calceamenta  qure  de  vili  corio, 
quod  vulgariter  Bazan  dicitur,  in  atutam,  id  est,  cordowon,  civiliter 
commutavit. ' — Watts,  in  his  Glossary  to  Matthew  Paris,  says,  that 
Bazan  is  sheep's-skin  dyed  red. 

*  Firth.  Aii  Estuary. '  Dr  Jamieson  derives  this  from  M.  G. 
faran,  navigare,  as  it  properly  denotes  water  that  is  navigable  ;  but 
this  does  not  distinguish  it.  It  seems  rather  to  come  ixomfrithian 
protegere,  as  signifying  a  sheltered  place  of  the  sea. 

*  Fordydy  Ruined.  From  a  verb  common  in  O.  E.  fordo. '  This 
may  be  traced  in  the  phrases,  '  I  will  do  for  him ; '  '  I  am  done 
for. '  The  last  answers  exactly  to  the  line  in  Chaucer,  '  I  see  no 
more  but  that  I  am  fordo. ' 

*  Gysarts.  Harlequins,  Mummers. '  Dr  Jamieson  supposes  that 
the  custom  of  sweeping  the  space  in  which  the  sports  of  the  Gy- 
sarts are  performed  v  is  connected  with  the  vulgar  tradition  con- 
cerning the  light  dances  of  the  fairies,  one  of  whom  is  always  re- 
presented as  sweeping  the  spot  appropriated  to  the  festivity.  '  But 
it  rather  refers  to  a  custom  in  the  old  Christmas  plays,  where  the 
sward,  or  place  on  which  they  were  to  be  exhibiied,  was  always 
carefully  swept.  In  an  entry  of  an  old  account  book  of  the  Slaters* 
Company  in  Newcastle,  among  other  charges  for  the  Christmas 
plays  which  they  used  to  act,  there  is  a  distinct  one  *  for  ditten  of 
the  swearde. '  f 

*  Grnne. '  This  word,  which  occurs  in  Barbour,  and  evidently 
means  some  part  of  Spain,  which  must  be  left  to  the  north  by 
a  ship  sailing  from  Britain  to  Seville,  in  all  probability  is  the  name  of 
Corunna,  which  place  is  generally  called  the  Groyne  by  our  sailors, 

'  Hassock.'' — *  It  may,  however,   be  derived  from  Sw.  hwas,  a 
I  -i  rulhj 

. 1j . 

*  Toland's  Nazarenus/  art  II.  p.  52. 
f  Brand,  II.  370. 
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rufh,  juncus,  &c. '  The  original  meaning  of  Haflbck  in  Englifh 
is  a  rush.  In  this  fenfe  it  occurs  in  Harrifon's  defcription  of  Eng- 
land, prefixed  to  Hollingfhed's  Chronicles.  Speaking  of  the  de- 
finition of  the  forefts,  he  fays,  *  It  is  to  be  feared  that  brome, 
turfe,  gal  (Scotch-gale  ?)  heth,  brakes,  whinnes,  ling,  dies,  hassocks, 
flaggs,  draw,  &x.  will  be  good  merchandize,  even  in  the  citie  of 
London. '  In  another  place  he  fays,  '  the  townes  on  the  coaft 
have  little  other  feuel  except  it  be  turfe  and  hassocke. '  If  this  be 
regarded  as  the  primary  meaning,  it  will  readily  and  fatisfatlorily 
explain  the  other  fignifications  mentioned  by  Dr  Jamiefon,  as  well 
as  the  ufual  acceptation  of  the  word  in  modern  Englifh. 

'  Husband.'  A  careful  examination  of  the  meaning  of  this  word 
in  the  A.  Saxon,  and  earlier  periods  of  our  hiftory,  convinces  us  of 
the  jufVtce  of  Dr  Jamiefon's  opinion,  that  it  does  not  ftri&ly  and 
etymologically  include  any  idea  of  bondage.  Somner,  in  his 
Gloff.iry  to  Twyfden,  has  fatisfactorily  fhown  that  Heordfefle, 
Husfaftene,  Bonde,  and  Hufbande,  were  fynonimous  teTms  •, 
fimply  implying  one  who  pofteffed  a  houfe,  without  any  fervitude 
attached  to  it.  In  the  laws  of  Canute,  as  given  by  John  of  Bromp- 
ton,  Heordfefte  are  exprefsly  dillinguifhed  from  Folgari',  or  thofe, 
who  either  did  not  poilcfji  a  houfe,  or  poffefted  it  under  fervi- 
tude. 

'  Lnif.  A  loaf. '  Dr  Jamiefon  notices  Mr  Tooke's  origin  of 
the  terms,  bread,  dough,  and  loaf:  but  he  very  jultly  objects  to  the 
etymon  of  bread,  in  the  paft,  participle  of  the  verb  to  bray,  to 
pound.  '  For  (fays  he)  as  bray  does  not  frem  to  be  a  Gothic 
verb,  grain  merelv  in  a  brayed  (late  has  never  been  reckoned 
brea.l. '  "We  are  difpofed  to  feek  the  etymology  of  bread  in  the 
A  S.  braed-an,  to  roall ;  braedde,  roafted.  The  different  terms  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Tooke  will  then  (land  thus  :  dough,  paft  part,  of 
A.  S.  deaiu-ian,  to  moiften  •,  denoting  the  meal  or  flour  moiftened  : 
loaf  pall  part,  of  hUj'-ian  to  raife,  denoting  the  dough  raifed  by  the 
leaven  ;  and  laftly,  bread,  from  braedde  paft  part,  of  braed-an  to 
road  ;  denoting  the  loaf  after  it  has  been  expofed  to  the  fire. 

(  Lagraetman.  From  Sw.  Goth.  Lag-hw,  and  raett,  right.  '  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lig  means  not  only  law,  but  alfo  a  song 
or  melody,  like  the  Greek  word  yo^e?. 

*  I,ayis.  Alloy. '  The  origin  of  this  word  is  to  be  found  in 
Fr.  Her  to  bind  ;  as  the  ufe  of  alloy  is  to  bind  the  metal  together, 
by  rendering  it  harder.  In  Italian,  liga,  alloy,  is  evidently  derived 
from  ligare  to  bind.  Somner  is  miftaken  in  deriving  the  Englifh 
word  from  A.  S.  alicg-an  to  embafe,  fince  the  original  ufe  of  a 
mixture  of  inferior  metal  was  not  to  embafe. 

*  Lent  fire.     A  flow  five. '     It   mull    have  received  this  name, 
becaufe,  in  the  time  of  Popery,   fire  was  lefs  needed  for  culinary 
purpofes  during  L«nt  than  at  any  other  feafon. '     This  explana- 
tion 
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tlon  is  far-fetched,  and  by  no  means  fatisfa£lory  :  we  are  difpofed 
to  regard  the  word  lent  as  derived  from  the  Latin  lentus,  and  Lent- 
fire,  as  exactly  correfponding  to  the  Lentus  ignis  of  Pliny. 

'  Lyft.  Firmament.  Atmofphcre. '  It  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  in 
the  romance  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  as  quoted  by  Wharton, 

As  ony  fowle  by  the  lyfte, 
though  he  erroneouily  explains  it  <  a  bird  on  wing.'  *  To  lift, 
to  carry  off  by  theft.'  This  occurs  in  the  exprefRon  (hop-lifting, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  derived  from  the  M.  G.  hlif-an 
to  fteal.  Dr  Jamiefon,  however,  confiders  the  Scotch  word  mere- 
ly as  a  soft  expression  ufed  on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands  for 
Healing. 

1  Lime.  Glue.  '  This  meaning  points  out  the  reafon  of  the 
application  of  the  word  in  Englifh,  Lime,  as  a  cement,  and  is  (fill 
found  in  the  compound  term  Bird-Lime. 

*  Loge.  A  lodge  or  booth, ' — more  properly  a  fmall  cottage 
or  hut.  In  an  inquifition  rcfpecling  the  rights  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Newcaitle  over  the  river  Tyne,  in  the  25th  year  of  Henry 
VI,  mention  is  made  of  tria  cottagia  vocata  fifber-logges.  It  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  loge,  lodge,  legges,  all  fignifying  dwelling 
places,  are  derived  from  log  (of  wood)  as  denoting  the  materials 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  firft  built. 

*  Losel.  Idle  rafcal. '  It  rather  means  a  vagabond,  a  man 
without  fixed  abode.  Spencer,  fpeaking  of  the  wild  Irifh,  in  his 
time,  fays,  '  confidering  that  many  of  them  be  fuch  lofels  and 
fcatterbrifs,  as  that  they  cannot  eafily  by  any  fherifF,  conftable, 
bailiff,  or  any  other  officer  be  gotten,'  &c.  It  may  be  traced  to 
A.  S   Liian,  aufugcre  ut  non  invoniatur. 

*  Making.  Poetry. '  It  is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  deed  by  Wyn- 
town. 

Thay  sulde  never  be  contraire 
In  makyn,  helpe,  nor  in  counsaile. 

*  Menyie. '  In  that  part  of  the  barony  of  Forth,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wexford,  which  is  nearly  enclofed  by  the  fmall  river  Gill, 
the  defcendants  of  the  firft  Englifh  colony  ftill  retain  many  of  the 
words  that  were  common  in  the  time  of  Henry  lid.  A  fpider  is 
called  altercop;  a  phyfician,  a  leach;  a  bafe-court,  or  quadrangle,  a 
baiuen;   the  houfehold,  menyie,  Sec. 

f  Menskful. '  Dr  Jamiefon  explains  this  word  as  fignifying 
1.  Manly.  2.  Noble.  3.  Modeft,  moderate.  4.  Mannerly.  This 
word  occurs  twice  in  what  Wharton  confiders  as  the  earlieft  love- 
fong  in  the  Englifh  language,  and  which  he  places  before  or  about 
the  year  1200.  In  both  paffages,  the  fenfe  of  it  appears  to  be 
different  from  any  of  the  four  meanings  given  it  by  our  author. 
The  poet,  fpeaking  of  his  miftrefs,  fays, 

14  Teh 
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Ich  ot  a  burde  in  bcure  bryht 

That  fully  semly  is  on  syht, 

Menskful  maiden  of  myht, 

Feire  and  free  to  fonde. 
Afterwards,  defcribing  her  perfon, 

Middel  hes  hath  menskful  small. 
In  this  paffage,  however,  it  probably  means,  moderately  or  grace- 
fully fmall. 

*  Pit  and  Gallonus. '  It  appears  from  a  pafiage  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Gervafe,  that  the  Pit  was  ufed  not  only  as  a  punifhment, 
but  alfo  as  an  ordeal,  for  the  purpofe  of  compurgation.  *  The 
Pit  and  Gallows  are  faid  to  have  exifted  in  the  Highlands  as  late 
as  the  year  1730.  f 

*  To  pounse,  to  cut,  to  carve,  to  engrave. '  In  a  curious  or- 
dinance for  regulating  the  apparel  of  the  apprentices  in  New- 
caftle,  in  the  year  1554,  this  term  is  ufed:  in  it  they  are  for- 
bidden, '  to  daunce,  dyce,  carde,  or  muni,  or  ufe  any  gytternes  : 
to  wear  any  cut  hofe,  cut  fhoes,  ox  pounced  jerkins  : '  they  are  to  wear 
*  no  (Irait  hofe,  but  playn,  without  cutts,  pounsyng,  or  gardes. '  % 
Philips  (New  World  of  Words)  explains  it  "  to  jagge,  to  cut  iu 
and  out:"  and  agrees  with  Ruddiman  in  deriving  it  from  the  La- 
tin pungere,  through  the  Spanifh  poncar  :  this  is  preferable  to  the 
Teutonic  foot  to  which  Dr  Jamieibn  traces  it,  as  it  fuits  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  garments,  as  well  as  to  wood  or  metal ;  where- 
as Teut.  pouss-cu,  punclim  dhgiare  ;  crelare,  fcalpere  ;  cannot  be 
applied,  without  much  harfhnefs,  to  garments. 

'  Powin.     The  Peacock. ' 

William  his  vow  plight  to  the  poivin 

For  favour  or  for  feid. 
It  does  not  appear  that  vows  were  ever  made  to  any  other  birds 
but  the  pheafant  and  peacock  ;  fo'  that  the  circumftance  of  Ed- 
ward the  Hid  fwearing  by  the  white  fwan,  molt  probably  arofe 
folely  from  his  bearing  that  bird  as  his  impresse.  It  is  impoffible 
to  trace  or  allign  the  reafon  why  vows  were  made  to  pheafants 
and  peacocks.  It  appears  from  JElian  and  Pliny  that  both  thefe 
birds  were  held  in  the  higheft  eitimation  by  the  antients  ;  and 
that  thofe  perfons  who  firft  ferved  them  up  at  entertainments  were 
deemed  guilty  not  only  of  great  extravagance,  but  of  fomething 
approaching  to  impiety.  After  they  were  introduced  as  food  at 
table,  they  were  never  ufed,  even  by  the  emperors,  except  on  the 
mod  iolemn  occafions.  We  are  told  by  St  Jerome  (Epiftola  ad  Ocea- 
num)  that  the  greateft  care  was  taken  in  boiling  the  pheafant  fo  as 

that 

*  Chronic.  Gervas.  apud.  Tvvysden.  Script,  p.  1590. 

->  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  written  between  1*730  and 
1740.     II.  p.  252. 
±  Brand,  II.  223, 
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that  the  form  of  the  bird  might  be  completely  preferred.  Do- 
mum  fuam  bene  regentem, — non  ut  Phafidos  avis  lentis  vaporibus 
toquat,  qui  ad  offa  perveniant,  et  fuperficiem  carnis  non  difiblvant. 
From  many  parTages  in  the  Monkilh  hiftorians,  it  appears  that  the 
high  eflimation  in  which  thefe  birds,  particularly  the  peacock, 
were  held,  paffed  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  their  Gothic 
conquerors  and  their  defcendants.  The  moil;  fplendid  prefent  that 
Paul  III.  could  fend  to  Pepin,  confided  of  a  mantle  embroidered 
with  peacocks'  feathers  :  and  the  richefi:  furniture  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  middle  ages,  was  adorned  and  enriched  by  being 
painted  or  inlaid  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prefent  a  ftriking  relem- 
blance  to  the  tail  of  this  bird  fully  fpread  out  and  ftudded  with 
eyes.  It  was  never  introduced  at  table  except  on  the  moil  impor- 
tant and  magnificent  occafions  :  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  fo- 
lemn  feafts  were  generally  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  vows, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  peacock  or  pheafant  was  chofen, 
from  its  forming  the  mod  grand  and  folemn  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment, as  the  particular  object  of  the  vow. 

The  flesh  of  the  pheasant  or  peacock,  is  uniformly  represented 
in  the  antient  romances,  as  a  food  peculiarly  suited  and  expressly 
set  apart  for  bold  and  amorous  knights  :  and  he  was  regarded  as 
honoured  in  no  common  degree,  to  whom  was  allotted  the  part 
of  carving  and  distributing  the  bird  at  the  grand  entertainments. 
The  feathers  from  the  tail  of  the  peacock  were  also  formed  by 
the  ladies  of  quality  into  a  crown,  for  the  purpose  of  decorating 
their  favourite  Troubadour.  The  eyes  were  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  attention  of  the  whole  world  as  fixed  upon  them. 
As  the  peacock,  when  served  up  as  the  object  of  the  chevaliers' 
vowS)  was  always  dressed  in  its  plumage,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  same  whimsical  resemblance  between  the  eyes  of  the  world* 
and  the  eyes  of  the  plumage,  may  in  some  degree  have  given  rise 
to  the  custom.  * 

The  MS.  of  the  Romance  of  Alexander,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  National  (or  Imperial  Library)  at  Paris,  has  four  smaller 
poems  inserted  in  the  body  of  it,  something  in  the  manner  of 
episodes.  Two  of  these  are  entitled,  Le  Vceu  du  Paon,  and 
Le  Restor  du  Paon.  The  first  is  a  poem  of  considerable  length  : 
the  subject  of  it  is  a  peacock,  which,  having  been  killed  by  acci- 
dent, is  brought  in  roasted  and  drest  in  its  plumage,  with  great 
pomp,  to  a  splendid  feast.     Before   it   is   carved,  all   the  guests, 

male 

*  So  constantly  was  the  peacock,  as  the  object  of  his  solemn  vow, 
kept  in  the  recollection  of  the  Knights  of  Chivalry,  that,  for  this 
purpose,  the  image  of  the  bird  was  hung  up  in  the  place  where  they 
exercised  themselves  in  the  management  of  their  horses  and  weapons. 
Matt.  Paris,  quoted  by  St  Palaye,  I.  185, 
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male  and  female,  take  a  solemn  vow  by  it.  The  men  vow  bravery 
and  chivalry  ;  the  women  engage  to  love  and  be  faithful.  The 
second  poem  represents  the  lady  to  whom  the  peacock  had  be- 
longed, as  mourning  its  loss;  and  describes  the  image  of  it, 
formed  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  which  she  had  ordered 
to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  remembrance  of 
her  favourite  bird,  f  Mr  Douce  remarks,  that  f  the  vow  to  the 
peacock  had  even  got  into  the  mouths  of  such  as  had  no  preten- 
sions to  knighthood. '  Thus,  in  the  '  Merchant's  Second  Tale, 
or  the  History  of  Beryn, '  the  host  is  made  to  say, 

'  I  make  a  vow  to  the  peacocke,  there  shal  wake  a  foul  mist. '  J 
Under  the  letters  Quh,  Dr  Jamieson  has  quoted  from  Mr  Mac- 
pherson  the  relation  in  sound  and  meaning  between  Quha  Scot. 
quhas  MoesG.  hvoa  S.  &  Sax.  huo  O.  Sw.  and  the  Latin  quis. 
We  are  strongly  inclined  to  suspect,  that  they  are  all  derived  from 
the  Gothic  verb  quithan,  dicere  ;  and  that  as  Mr  Home  Tooke  has 
satisfactorily  traced  the  pronoun  it,  to  ha'itan,  dicere,  what  are 
called  the  relative  pronouns,  in  the  different  dialects  of  the  Go- 
thic and  in  the  Latin,  may  be  traced  to  a  verb  of  similar  import  j 
if  indeed  quithan  and  haitan  be  not  the  same  verb.  No  more 
difficulty  or  obscurity  will  occur  in  explaining  the  relative  pro- 
nouns, in  the  Gothic  dialects  and  in  Latin,  by  the  words,  the 
said,  than  Mr  Tooke  has  found  in  explaining  the  personal  pro- 
noun it,  in  the  same  manner  :  for  example,  '  William,  who  con- 
quered England,  was  buried  at  Rouen. ' — '  William  was  buried 
at  Rouen,  the  said,  conquered  England. '  The  Latin  quod,  is  ex- 
actly the  old  word  quod  said,  which  occurs  both  in  Chaucer,  and 
in  the  Complaint  of  Scotland.  As  a  confirmation  of  the  con- 
jecture, that  the  relative  pronoun  properly  signifies  the  said,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  Mcesogothic,  saec,  qui,  and  the  ar- 
ticle sa,  corresponding  sometimes  to  the  Greek  «,  and  sometimes 
to  »t*!,-,  bear  the  strongest  appearance  of  being  part  of  a  Gothic 
verb,  corresponding  to  the  A.  S.  saegen,  dicere. 

'»  To  ride  at  the  ring. '  Dr  Jamieson  observes,  that  '  this  an- 
tient  custom,  which  was  reckoned  an  amusement  worthy  of  the 
most  celebrated  knights,  is  now  observed  only  by  the  fraternity 
of  chapmen. '  In  Germany,  it  is  still  to  be  traced  at  the  fairs. 
A  common  amusement  there  is  what  are  called  tournemens,  very 
similar  to  the  roundabouts  exhibited  at  all  the  fairs  in  England, 
except  that  those  who  ride  in  the  tournemens  are  provided  with  a 
javelin,  which,  as  they  are  carried  rapidly  round,  they  either  en- 
deavour to  throw  into  a  lion's   mouth,  or  against  the  eye  of  a 

bird ; 
«. —  ~ 

f  Notices  des  MSS.  vi.  117,  118. 
\  Douce's  Illustrations  »f  Shakespeare,  i.  473. 
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bird ;  or,  keeping  it  in  their  hands,  they  attempt  to  carry  off  a 
ring  hung  up  for  that  purpose. 

*  Moyster.  A  vagabond,  a  freebooter,  a  plunderer. '  The  ear- 
liest notice  we  find  of  these  stipendiary  troops  in  England,  occurs 
in  John  of  Brompton  :  he  says,  that  Richard  I.  (A.  D.  I J 94)  em- 
ployed foreign  hired  troops,  called  Ruchee.  William  of  New- 
bury, also  mentions  them  about  the  same  period,  as  Stipendiarias 
BribaJi riorum  copias,  quas  Rutas  vocant.  The  passage  quoted  by 
Dr  Jamieson  from  the  Chronicle  of  Melross,  *  In  reditu  autem 
suo  Rutarii,  seu  Ministri  Diabuli  Abbatiam  de  Coldingham  expo- 
liaverunt, '  is  illustrated  by  the  passage  he  quotes  from  Kilian, 
under  the  word  Swartrytter, — a  description  of  forces*,  similar  to 
the  Roysters.  *  Their  garments,  as  well  as  their  spears,  were 
black.  They  called  themselves  devils, '  &c.  Royster  is  undoubt- 
edly derived  from  Ger.  ruyter,  a  cavalry  soldier ;  whence  ruyten, 
or  reuten,  a  provincial  word,  priedari,  devastare  ;  probably,  be- 
cause cavalry,  being  better  fitted  for  rapid  and  sudden  incursions, 
were  more  given  to  plunder  than  foot  soldiers  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as,  to  dragoon,  signifies  to  devastate,  or  plunder  a  country.  * 

f  Hunt.  An  old  Cow. '  This  word,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  application  of  the  Latin  word,  runcinus,  formed  from  it,  was 
originally  used  to  denote  horses,  as  well  as  cattle.  In  the  lives 
of  the  Abbots  of  St  Albans,  by  Matthew  Paris,  already  quoted, 
the  different  kinds  of  horses  then  in  use  are  thus  enumerated  : 
*  manni,  runcini,  summarii,  veredarii,  averii.  *  (p.  1049.  Edit. 
Watts).  The  last  are  the  Scotch  avers,  expressly  stated  by  Roger 
Hoveden,  (A.  D.  1194,  p.  424.),  to  be  horses  for  the  cart  or 
plough. 

'  Schaxvaldouris.  Exp.  wanderers  in  the  woods,  subsisting  by 
hunting. '  In  the  Glossary  to  Wyntoun,  it  is  said,  *  S/tavaldre* 
occurs  in  Knyghton. — Promp.  Par.  expl.  it  discussor,  vagabundus. ' 
But  this  explanation  given  by  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  will  not 
suit  the  passage  in  Knyghton,  in  which  the  term  occurs  :  his 
words  are,  *  Insultavit  eos  Dominus  Gilbertus  de  Middleton, 
miles,  cum  aliis  elcgantibm  Shavaldres. '  f  John  of  Troketon,  in 
his  Annals,  speaking  of  the  same  circumstance,  says,  *  Quidam 

fatui 

*  John  de  Brompton,  1268,  Gul.  Neub.  Rer.  Ang.  Lib.  v.  c.  13. 
and  Lib.  ii.  c.  17. — Matthew  Paris  makes  frequent  mention  of  the 
ruptuarii,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con6rm  the  opinion  that  they  were 
from  Brabant.  They  appear  to  have  become  formidable,  and  com- 
mitted many  outrages  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  before  they 
were  known  in  England.  In  a  Lateran  Council  held  A.  D.  1179. 
a.n  edict  was  passed,  '  de  ruptuariis  et  Brabantiis  pnedonibus,  qui  h- 
deles  affligunt. '     Matt.  Par.  p.  114.  Edit.  Watts. 

f  Knyghton  apud  Tuys\len.     Scrip.  A.ng.  p.  25n>5. 
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fatui  de  Northumbria,  qui  dicebantur  Shavaldres. '  (p.  40.)  In 
the  Tinmouth  Chartulary  given  by  Brand,  mention  is  made  of 
certain  houses  that  were  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  Prior,  *  ne 
Shavaldores  et  alii  latrones  tempore  guerre  et  Shavald  '  should 
find  shelter  in  them.  On  a  comparison  of  the  different  passages 
in  which  the  term  occurs,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Shavaldres 
were  confined  principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  borders  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  They  were,  no  doubt,  freebooters  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  in  what  they  were  distinguished  from  other 
freebooters  \  and  therefore,  the  origin  of  the  name  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  traced.  Dr  Jamieson's  derivation,  adopted  partly  from 
the  editor  of  Wyntoun,  is  certainly  preferable  to  that  of  Somners. 
The  Doctor~derives  the  word  from  sc/iaw,  a  wood  or  forest,  and 
loall-a,  to  wander  ;  whence  Shavaldres  would  signify  those  who 
lived  in  the  woods.  Somner  views  the  word  as  a  corruption  of 
chevaliers:  the  epithet  elegantes,  used  by  Knyghton,  gives  some 
colour  to  this  conjecture ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  probable,  that, 
at  a  period  when  the  French  language  was  so  well  known,  such 
a  corruption  of  it  would  have  taken  place.  J 

*  Sergearid. '  Dr  Jamieson  is  certainly  correct  in  regarding 
this  as  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  serviens.  Pasquiere  observes, 
that  in  the  old  history  of  St  Denis,  in  the  life  of  Debonaire, 
the  author  calls  the  servants  of  God,  Sergens  de  Dieu.  He  adds, 
that  the  reason  why  the  inferior  officers  of  a  court  of  justice  are 
called  Sergeant,  is,  that  formerly  the  higher  officers  employed 
their  servants  or  sergens :  this  he  proves  to  have  been  the  custom 
in  France.  § 

1  Shcul.  A  hut  for  fishermen. '  From  some  old  records  given 
by  Brand,  in  his  History  of  Newcastle,  it  appears  that  the  town 
of  Shields  originally  consisted  of  some  fishermens'  huts  ;  from 
this  circumstance,  and  the  word  in  these  records  being  uniformly- 
spelt  sheets,  there  can  be  little  doubt  respecting  the  etymology  of 
the  name. 

(  To  slicht.  To  contrive. '  This  word  is  used  as  a  substantive 
by  Wyntoun. 

'  Be  gyftis  or  be  other  things 
As  quhyntans,  slychts,  or  other  things. ' 
It  is  still  found  in  slight  of  hand. 

1  Slcuth-hund.  A  blood-hound. '  Dr  Jamieson  refers  to  Mr 
Home  Tooke's  ingenious  derivation  of  the  English  corresponding 
word  slot  from  A.  S.  slitan  findere,  quasi,  the  mark  of  a  cloven 
foot.  Slot,  in  the  language  of  hunters,  is  the  view  or  print  of  a 
stag's  foot  in  the  ground.    That  it  strictly  and  originally  means  the 

division,. 

%  Somneri  Glossar.  in  Tuysden.     Script,  in  Voc.  Shavaldres, 
§  Pasquiere,  Recherches,  p.  850. 
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division,  or  opening  between  the  toes,  and  consequently  must  be 
traced  to  A.  S.  slitan,  is  evident,  from  the  rules  given  to  distin- 
guish the  age  of  a  stag  by  the  slot : ■*  f  a  hart  of  the  second  head 
leaves  a  lander  slot  than  a  hind  ; '  i.  e.  its  claws  open  wider. 

*  To  som.  To  obtrude  one's  self  on  another  for  bed  and 
board. '  Spenser,  in  his  State  of  Ireland,  mentions  sorelnn  as 
one  of  the  customary  services  of  the  Irish  landlords,  but  which, 
in  his  time,  had  been  lately  abrogated.  The  term  gzUiewetfoot, 
applied  as  a  contemptuous  designation  for  the  retainers  of  a  laird 
or  chieftain,  whom  he  took  with  him  where  he  quartered,  or 
sorned  himself  on  his  vassals,  is  derived  partly  from  gillie,  Gael. 
a  boy  or  servant,  and  not,  as  Dr  Jamieson  conjectures,  from  Is. 
gillia,  decipere.  The  author  of  the  Letters  from  the  North  of 
Scotland  (between  1730  and  1740),  informs  us,  that  when  a 
chieftain  went  on  a  visit,  he  was  attended,  among  others,  by  his 
gillie-more,  who  carried  his  broad  sword  :  gillie- casflue,  who  car- 
ried him  over  the  fords  :  gillie-camstraire,  who  led  his  horse  :  and 
gillie-trusharnish,  his  baggage  man.  As  the  employment  of  one 
of  these  servants  was  to  carry  the  laird  over  the  fords,  is  it  not 
probable  that  the  contemptuous  appellation  applied  to  them  all, 
was  derived  from  this  office,  which  would  appear  to  the  lowland- 
ers  mean  and  degrading  ;  and  that  the  word  gillie-'wcffoot,  is  simply 
a  servant  with  wet  feet  ? 

*  Stalwart.  Brave,  courageous. '  This  word  occurs  in  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  as  quoted  by  Wharton,  *  And  the  kyngtes  the 
stalwordore,  '  where  he  explains  it  more  brave.  Respecting 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  its 
etymology  is  not  so  obvious.  Dr  Jamieson  seems  disposed 
to  trace  it  to  A.  S.  stacl-zvort,  captu  dignus.  In  the  passage 
from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  he  quotes,  where  stalwart 
is  applied  to  ships,  it  certainly  has  this  meaning  and  derivation  ; 
but  it  appears  forced  and  harsh  to  suppose,  that  brave  and  cou- 
rageous are  secondary  senses  of  a  word  signifying  captu  dignus. 
It  may  be  derived,  with  more  propriety,  from  stale  or  stall,  a  bo- 
dy of  armed  men,  or  the  centre  of  an  army.  Stalwart,  literally 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  main  body  of  an  army  ;  thence,  brave, 
courageous. 

*  Sterling,  a  term  used  to  denote  English  money. '  Somner 
objects,  with  considerable  ingenuity  and  force,  to  the  derivation 
of  this  word  generally  given,  and  adopted  by  Dr  Jamieson.  His 
objections  are  founded,  both  on  the  date  of  its  first  occurrence, 
and  on  the  orthography  which  it  then  had.  Fie  traces  it  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1082,  when  it  is  written  lib.  Sterilensium.  This 
form  it  preserved  till  the  time  of  Henry  II,  when  it  appears  to 
have  been  changed   to  Sterlinium,     Soon   afterwards,  in  John  of 

Salisbury, 
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Salisbury,  it  is  written  S/rrlingi }  it  was  at  last  changed  to  Ester- 
Hngi ;  whence  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Esterling, 
a  name  given  to  the  people  of  the  north- east  of  Germany,  who 
are  said  to  have  first  brought  the  art  of  refining  silver  into  Eng- 
land. In  that  case,  however,  the  orthography  would  have  chang- 
ed from  Esterling  to  Sterling,  and  not  from  Sterling  to  Esterling. 
Besides,  the  coming  over  of  the  Esterbrigs  is  known  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  John,  long  after  the  use  of  the  word. 
Somner  derives  it  from  A.  S.  steore,  lex,  canon,  signifying  mo- 
ney made  according  to  a  fixed  rule,  or  lawful  money.  * 

'  Summer.  A  sumpter-horse.  '  This  word  may  be  traced 
through  the  old  Flemish  word  sommirr,  which  Dr  Jamieson  gives 
to  the  Greek  <rxypx,  onus.  Sumpter-horses  were  called  by  the 
later  Greeks  (ruypcceiu,  whence  the  Latins  derived  their  sagmarii 
equi.  In  the  barbarous  ages,  the  word  was  corrupted  into  sum- 
marius,  and  saumarius  ;  evidently  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
the  Scotch  sumer,  or  summer,  and  the  O.  Fland.  and  Fr.  som- 
mier. 

'  Tappic  Tousic. '  Dr  Jami<-son  has  very  satisfactorily  and  in- 
geniously traced  this  play,  still  common  among  children  in  Scot- 
land, to  the  antient  mode  in  which  *  one  received  another  as  his 
bondsman.  '  In  further  illustration  of  this  curious  disquisition, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  great  honour  attached  to  long  hair,  and 
the  disgrace  attending  the  cutting  it  off,  are  observable  in  the  Jus 
capillitii  of  France.  Gregory  of  Tours  mentions,  that  w\\en  her 
sons  were  brought  before  Oueen  Crothilda  by  Arcadius,  with  a 
pair  of  scissars  and  a  sword,  offering  her  the  choice  either  of  hav- 
ing them  shaven  or  put  to  death,  she  exclaimed,  *  If  they  are  not 
to  reign,  I  would  rather  have  them  put  to  death,  than  deprived 
of  their  hair.  '  f  Agathias  relates,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  the 
Kings  of  France  to  cut  their  hair  :  it  was  suffered  to  grow  very 
long,  and  great  care  was  taken  of  it,  as  the  mark  and  honour  of 
royal  blood.  This  custom  continued  till  the  time  of  Lewis  the 
younger.  The  disgrace  and  infamy  connected  with  being  depriv- 
ed of  the  hair,  may  be  traced  in  the  French  proverb,  *  Je  veux 
qu'on  me  tonde.  ' 

St  Palaye  informs  us,  that,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  knights 
were  particularly  careful  to  keep  their  fore  locks  cut  close.  This 
may  satisfactorily  be  accounted  for,  from  the  great  indignity  which 
they  must  have  suffered,  if,  when  in  the  power  of  their  oppon- 
ents, they  had  been  dragged  or  seized  by  the  hair.  The  idea  of 
servitude  and  feeling  of  indignity  associated  with  the  laying  hold 

of, 

*  Somneri  Glossar.  in  Twysden  Script,  in  voc.  Sterlingus. 
f  Gregor.  Tour.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c  18. 
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of,  or  cutting  the  hair,  was  not  confined  to  the  Gothic  nations. 
Holingshed  says,  that,  in  his  time,  the  wild  Irish  were  proud  of 
their  glibs,  or  Jong  hair,  and  that  to  crop  the  front  thereof  they 
took  lor  a  notable  piece  of  villainy  !      (chap.  8.) 

1  Urifute  sair. '  This  compound  word,  occurring  in  '  Priests 
Peblis, '  where  Mr  Pinkerton  suspects  the  text  to  be  corrupt,  is 
properly  explained  by  Dr  Jamieson  as  signifying  free  from  pain  : 
he  need  not,  however,  have  gone  so  far  back  as  the  A.  S.  jbta- 
sare,  since  foot -sore  is  still  very  commonly  used. 

'  Eoxv,  interjection  :  expressive  of  admiration  or  surprise. '  Iii 
this  instance,  also,  we  apprehend  our  author  has  looked  too  far 
for  the  origin,  when  he  traces  the  word  to  Isl.  ik>  metuendum 
quid  ;  repente;  since  it  is  evidently  the  same  as  *  /  vovd:  '  at  least, 
in  the  passage  quoted  from  Ramsay's  Poems,  the  Islandic  deriva- 
tion will  by  no  means  suit  the  sense  in  whjch  it  is  employed, 
while  the  explanation  we  have  suggested  perfectly  explains  and 
agrees  with  it. 

4  Yonder  he  comes  ;  and  vmv  but  he  looks  fain  ; 
Nae  doubt  he  thinks  that  Peggy's  now  his  ain. ' 

'  Eoxubet. '  This  word  is  very  common  in  Berwickshire,  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  caterpillar.  Ir  does  not  however  imply,  that 
the  insect  is  hairy.  The  hairy  mwbet,  or  y cubit,  as  the  word  is 
there  pronounced,  is  the  name  given  by  boys  to  the  caterpillar  of 
the  tiger-moth. 

*  Wadds. '  This  youthful  amusement,  in  which  the  two  op- 
posing parties  cross  the  boundary,  and  make  incursions  into  the 
territories  of  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  xvads 
er  pledges,  is  called,  on  the  Borders,  by  the  very  appropriate  name 
of  Scotch  and  English.  In  the  south  of  England,  it  has  the  blunt- 
er appellation  of  steal- clothes. 

*  If  aid.  The  plain,  the  ground.  A.  S.  wold,  planities. '  This 
seems  originally  the  same  with  faeld,  J/'ldt  Alim.  ue/d,  Belg.  veld 
Su.  G.  felt,  id.  The  derivation  of  field  given  by  Mr  H.  Tooke, 
is  more  probable,  and  better  supported.  He  regards  it  as  origi- 
nally and  properly  meaning  the  ground  where  the  timber  has  been 
felled.  In  confirmation  of  this  ingenious  conjecture,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  in  all  the  old  grants  of  privileges,  oil  ivode  et  felde 
constantly  occur  opposed  to  each  other,  evidently  meaning  the 
woody  and  cleared  ground.  Wold  and  tceald,  as  respectively  used, 
when  we  speak  of  the  'molds  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  xceald  of  Kent, 
have  been  erroneously  regarded  as  the  same  word ;  though  their 
application  to  two  such  opposite  tracts  of  country  might  have 
pointed  out  a  difference  in  their  meaning.  The  A.  S.  xoaeld  sig- 
nifies a  woody  country  •,  iwld,  an  open,  plain,  and  generally  a 
high  country. 

'  Wemehis,  * 
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*  Wemeless. '  This  word  is  erroneously  explained  by  Pinker- 
Jon  '  without  appetite. '  Dr  Jamieson  justly  regards  it  as  merely 
the  A.  S.  ivem-less,  faultless.  It  occurs  in  a  very  old  version  of 
the  Psalms,  quoted  by  Selden,  and  supposed  by"  him  to  have  been 
made  in  Edward  II. 's  time. 

*  Louerd  who  in  thi  Teld,  who  sal  wun 
In  thi  heli  hille,  or  who  rest  mun  ? 
He  that  incomes  tvcihless, 
And  ever  wirkes  rightwiseness.  '  * 

*  Wynd.  An  alley,  a  lane. '  Dr  Jamieson  is  not  inclined  to 
accede  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  that  the  narrow  lanes 
in  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  are  called  winds,  from  their  being  ge- 
nerally winding;  for  *  these  lanes, '  he  observes  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy, {  are  generally  straight. '  *  Perhaps  rather  from  A.  S. 
iwnd-an,  to  turn,  as  these  are  turnings  from  a  principal  street. ' 
This  conjecture  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  name  which  is  given  to 
the  alleys  or  lanes  in  Newcastle  :  they  are  called  chares,  from  the 
A.  S.  gyran  to  turn ;  the  root  from  which  Mr  H.  Tooke  has  de- 
rived chair,  a  moveable  seat,  to  char,  to  turn  wood  into  coal ; 
tt-jar  or  a-char,  applied  to  the  window  or  door  on  the  turn  ;  and 
several  other  words.  The  application  of  the  term  chares  to  the 
turnings  from  the  principal  streets  in  Newcastle,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  further  proof  and  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Mr  Tooke's  e- 
tymology. 

f  Yule.  The  name  given  to  Christmas. '  To  this  very  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  disquisition,  we  have  very  little  to  add.  Of  the 
various  derivations  given  of  the  word,  Dr  Jamieson  is  disposed  to 
consider  Mces.  G.  uil  the  sun  ;  huel,  rota  ;  and  Su.  G.  oel,  com- 
missatio,  as  the  most  satisfactory.  We  are  disposed  to  adopt  the 
last :  1.  Because  the  word  yule  is  still  applied  to  different  feasts  •, 
as  the  Yule  of  August ;  and  not  merely  to  feasts  at  those  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  the  change  in  the  length  of  the  days  would 
naturally  lead  the  Northern  nations  to  borrow  the  name,  and  insti- 
tute the  celebration  of  their  feast  from  the  sun.  2.  The  Su.  G. 
oel  literally  signifies,  as  Dr  Jamieson  observes,  ale  or  beer,  the 
chief  liquor  among  the  Goths  ;  and  metonymically,  a  feast. 
Now,  the  fair  or  feast  annually  held  on  the  Cotswold  hills  in 
Gloucestershire,  is  called  Whitsuntide- ale. 

We  have  noted  down  the  following  words,  as  being  either  en- 
tirely omitted,  or  not  explained  in  all  their  meanings.  Capes:  this 
term  is  ufed  in  Lothian  in  the  fenfe  mentioned  by  Grofe,  viz.  ears 
of  corn  broken  off  in  thrafliing. — Change,  an  alehoufe. — Coid,  a 
nightcap, — Coom-cieled,  arched  or  coved  in  the  cieling. — Corn,  oats : 

to 

*  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  60. 
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to  corn  the  horfes. — Crockie,  n  low  ftool. — Crooner,  the  grey  gur- 
nard.— Cuitekins,  gaiters. — Drops,  shot. — Factor,  land- steward. — 
Fleshcr. — To  fer,  to  mark  our  the  ridges  with  a  plough. — Hypo- 
thck. —  To  hock,  to  hough. — Hexvid.  is  ufed  by  Wyntoun  in  its  li- 
teral fenfe, 

'  Bathe  hexvid,  feet  and  shanks  bar.  ' 

Huche.  Kenner,  in  the  Gioflary  to  his  Parochi.il  Antiquiti°<\  in 
v.  Hoke,  favs,  •  The  Latin  huchia,  in  Picardy  and  Scotland  huche t 
in  England  hutch,  is  a  long  wooden  box.  '  It  is  ftill  ufed  in  New- 
caftle  to  denote  the  common  treafury  of  the  town. — Jigot,  a  jigct 
(leg)  of  mutton. — To  labour,  to  till. — Lame-shells. — Livery-meal ', 
meal  given  in  part  of  wages. — Metal;  to  metal;  applied  to  mend- 
ing the  roads  with  (tones. — Ramrais:  This  word  is  ufed  by  boys 
in  a  different  fenfe  from  that  in  which  it  occurs  in  Douglas's  Vir- 
gil :  when  they  take  a  running  leap,  they  fay  thev  take  a  ram-rais. 
— To  row,  to  wind  up  ;  as,  to  row  up  a  clock. —  Timmer,  wooden; 
a  timmer  leg.  —  Touchbell,  the  ear- wig. —  Thorter  is  ufed  in  its  li- 
teral fenfe  :  to  thorter  land,  is  to  harrow  it  acrofs  the  direction  of 
the  ridges. —  Tutor,  guardian. —  Wa  gang  crap  the  laft  crop  before 
the  tenant  leaves  the  farm. — To  ivhillie-ivhallie,  to  dally,  to  loiter. 

Many  of  thefe  things,  perhaps,  are  fcarcely  worth  recording ; 
but  it  is  the  obje£t  of  a  compilation  like  the  prefenr,  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  what  is  about  to  perifh,  and  to  gratify  future  in- 
quirers, and  fpare  the  brains  of  future  antiquaries,  by  collecting 
and  recording  ali  that  is  evidently  falling  into  difufe,  even  although, 
much  of  it  fhould  ftill  be  familiarly  and  clearly  remembered.  Dr 
Jamiefon's  work  is  perhaps  as  valuable  for  the  luminous  explana- 
tion it  affords  of  exilting  cuftoms  and  expreffions,  as  for  the  learn- 
ing and  patient  refearch  with  which  he  has  refcued  remoter  ufages 
from  a  more  immediate  oblivion. 


Art.  XL  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife  ;  comprehending  Observa- 
tions on  Domestic  Habits  and  Manners,  lieUgion  and  Morals. 
2  Vol.     London,   1809. 

'"Phis  book  is  written,  or  supposed  to  be  written,  (for  we  would 
*■  speak  timidly  of  the  mysteries  of  superior  beings),  by  the 
celebrated  Mrs  Hannah  Moore  !  We  shall  probably  give  great 
offence  by  such  indiscretion  ;  but  still  we  must  be  excused  for 
treating  it  as  a  book  merely  human, — an  uninspired  production, 
— the  result  of  mortality  left  to  itself,  and  depending  on  its  own 
limited  resources.  In  taking  up  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view, 
we  solemnly  disclaim  the  slightest  intention  of  indulging  in  any 
indecorous  levity,  or  of  wounding  the  religious  feelings  of  a  large 
vol.  xiv.  no.  27.  K  class 
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class  of  very  respectable  persons.  It  is  the  only  method  in 
which  we  can  possibly  make  this  work  a  proper  object  of  criti- 
cism. We  have  the  strongest  possible  doubts  of  the  attributes 
usually  ascribed  to  this  authoress  ;  and  we  think  it  more  simple 
and  manly  to  say  so  at  once,  than  to  admit  nominally  superlu- 
nary claims,  which,  in  the  progress  of  our  remarks,  we  should 
virtually  deny. 

Ccelebs  wants  a  wife  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  quits 
his  estate  in  Northumberland  to  see  the  world,  and  to  seek  for 
one  of  its  best  productions,  a  woman,  who  may  add  materially 
to  the  happiness  of  his  future  life.  His  first  journey  is  to 
London,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  society  of  the  metropo- 
lis, of  course,  he  does  not  find  a  wife  ;  and  his  next  journey  is 
to  the  family  of  Mr  Stanley,  the  head  of  the  Methodists,  a  seri- 
ous people,  where,  of  course,  he  does  find  a  wife.  The  exalta- 
tion, therefore,  of  what  the  authoress  deems  to  be  the  religious, 
and  the  depretiation  of  what  she  considers  to  be  the  worldly 
character,  and  the  influence  of  both  upon  matrimonial  happi- 
ness, form  the  subject  of  this  novel, — rather  of  this  dramatic 
sermon. 

The  machinery  upon  which  the  discourse  is  suspended,  is  of 
the  slightest  and  most  inartificial  texture,  bearing  every  mark  of 
haste,  and  possessing  not  the  slightest  claim  to  merit.  Events 
there  are  none  ;  and  scarcely  a  character  of  any  interest.  The 
book  is  intended  to  convey  religious  advice ;  and  no  more  labour 
appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  story,  than  was  merely 
sufficient  to  throw  it  out  of  the  dry,  didactic  form.  Lucilia  is 
totally  uninteresting;  so  is  Mr  Stanley  ;  Dr  Barlow  still  worse  ; 
and  Ccelebs  a  mere  clod  or  dolt.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Beliield 
are  rather  more  interesting — and  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  they 
have  some  faults  ; — they  put  us  in  mind  of  men  and  women  ; 
— they  seem  to  belong  to  one  common  nature  with  ourselves. 
As  we  read,  we  seem  to  think  we  might  act  as  such  people  act, 
and  therefore  we  attend  ;  whereas  imitation  is  hopeless  in  the 
more  perfect  characters  which  Mrs  Moore  has  set  before  us  ; 
and  therefore,  they  inspire  us  with  very  little  interest. 

There  are  books  however  of  all  kinds  ;  and  those  may  not 
be  unwisely  planned  which  set  before  us  very  pure  models. 
They  are  less  ^probable,  and  therefore  less  amusing  than  ordina- 
ry stories ;  but  they  are  more  amusing  than  plain,  unfabled 
precept.  Sir  Charles  Grandison  is  less  agreeable  than  Tom 
Jones ;  but  it  is-  more  agreeable  than  Sherlock  and  Tillotson ; 
and  teaches  religion  and  morality  to  many  who  would  not  seek  it 
in  the  productions  of  these  professional  writers. 

But,    making  every  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of    the   task 

which 
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which  Mrs  Moore  has  prescribed  to  herself,  the  book  abounds 
with  marks  of  negligence  and  want  of  skill ;  with  representa- 
tions of  life  and  manners  which  are  either  false  or  trite. 

Temples  to  friendship  and  virtue  must  be  totally  laid  aside, 
for  many  years  to  come,  in  novels.  Mr  Lane,  of  the  Minerva 
Press,  has  given  them  up  long  since  ;  and  we  were  quite  surpris- 
ed to  find  such  a  writer  as  Mrs  Moore  busied  in  moral  brick  and 
mortar.  Such  an  idea,  at  first,  was  merely  juvenile  ;  the  second 
time,  a  little  nauseous ;  but  the  ten  thousandth  time,  it  is  quite 
intolerable.  Ccelebs,  upon  his  first  arrival  in  London,  dines 
out, — meets  with  a  bad  dinner, — supposes  the  cause  of  that  bad 
dinner  to  be  the  erudition  of  the  ladies  of  the  house, — -talks  to 
them  upon  learned  subjects,  and  finds  them  as  dull  and  igno- 
rant as  if  they  had  piqued  themselves  upon  all  the  mysteries  of 
housewifery.  We  humbly  submit  to  Mrs  Moore,  that  this  is 
not  humorous,  but  strained  and  unnatural.  Philippics  against 
frugivorous  children  after  dinner^  are  too  common.  Lady  Mel- 
bury  has  been  introduced  into  every  novel  for  these  four  years  last 
past.     Peace  to  her  ashes  ! 

The  characters  in  this  novel  which  evince  the  greatest  skill, 
are  unquestionably  those  of  Mrs  Ranby  and  her  daughters. 
There  are  some  scenes  in  this  part  of  the  book  extremely  well 
painted,  and  which  evince  that  Mrs  Moore  could  amuse,  in  no 
common  degree,  if  amusement  was  her  objer4-. 

*  At  tea  I  found  the  young  ladies  took  no  more  interest  in  the 
conversation,  than  they  had  done  at  dinner,  but  sat  whispering  and 
laughing,  and  netting  white  silk  gloves,  till  they  were  summoned 
to  the  harpsichord.  Despairing  of  getting  on  with  them  in  company, 
I  proposed  a  walk  in  the  garden.  I  now  found  them  as  willing  to 
talk,  as  destitute  of  any  thing  to  say.  Their  conversation  was  va- 
pid and  frivolous.  They  laid  great  stress  on  small  things.  They 
seemed  to  have  no  shades  in  their  understanding;  but  used  the  strong- 
est terms  for  die  commonest  occasions;  and  admiration  was  excited 
by  things  hardly  worthy  to  command  attention.  They  were  ex- 
tremely glad  and  extremely  sorry,  on  subjects  not  calculated  to  ex- 
cite affections  of  any  kind.  They  were  animated  about  trifles,  and 
indifferent  on  things  of  importance.  They  were,  I  must  confess, 
frank  and  good  natured  ;  but  it  was  evident,  that  as  •  they  were  too 
open  to  have  any  thing  to  conceal,  so  they  were  too  uninformed  to 
have  any  thing  to  produce  ;  and  I  was  resolved  not  to  risk  my  hap- 
piness with  a  woman  who  could  not  contribute  her  full  share  tor 
wards  spending  a  wet  winter  cheerfully  in  the  country.  '     I.  54,  55. 

This  trait  of  character  appears  to  us  to  be  very  good.  The 
following  passage  is  still  better. 

'  In  the  evening,  Mrs  Ranby  was  lamenting  in  general,  in  ra* 
ther  customary  terms,  her  own  exceeding   sinfulness.     Mr    Ranby 
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said,  "  You  accuse  yourself  rather  too  heavily,  my  dear  ;  you  have 
sins  to  be  sure.  "  "  And  pray  what  sins  have  I,  Mr  Ranby  ?  " 
said  she,  turning  upon  him  with  so  much  quickness  that  the  poor 
man  started.  "  Nay,  "  said  he  meekly,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  of- 
fend you  ;  so  far  from  it,  that  hearing  you  condemn  yourself  so 
grievously,  I  intended  to  comfort  you,  and  to  say  that,  except  a  few 
faults — "  "  And  pray  what  faults?"  interrupted  she,  continu- 
ing to  speak,  however,  lest  he  should  catch  an  interval  to  tell  them. 
•  I  defy  you,  Mr  Ranby,  to  produce  one  "  "  My  dear,  "  replied 
he,  "  as  you  charged  yourself  with  all,  I  thought  it  would  be  let- 
ting you   off  cheaply  by  naming  only  two  or  three,  such  as " 

Here,  fearing  matters  would  go  too  far,  I  interposed  ;  and,  soften- 
ing things  as  much  as  I  could  for  the  lady,  said,  "  I  conceived  that 
Mr  Ranby  meant,  that  though  she  partook  of  the  general  corrup- 
tion— "  Here  Ranby,  interrupting  me  with  more  spirit  than  I 
thought  he  possessed,  said,  "  General  corruption,  Sir,  must  be  the 
source  of  particular  corruption.  I  did  not  mean  that  my  wife  was 
worse  than  other  women.  " — "  Worse,  Mr  Ranby,  worse  ? "  cried 
she.  Ranby,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  not  minding  her,  went  on, 
"  As  she  is  always  insisting  that  the  whole  species  is  corrupt,  she 
cannot  help  allowing  that  she  herself  has  not  quite  escaped  the  infec- 
tion. Now,  to  be  a  sinner  in  the  gross,  and  a  saint  in  the  detail — 
that  is,  to  have  all  sins,  and  no  faults — is  a  thing  I  do  not  quite 
comprehend.  " 

'  After  he  had  left  the  room,  which  he  did  as  the  shortest  way  of 
allaying  the  storm,  she,  apologizing  for  him,  said  "  he  was  a  well- 
meaning  man,  and  acted  up  to  the  little  light  he  had  ; "  but  added, 
"  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  religious  feelings,  and  knew  little 
of  the  nature  of  conversion.  " 

'  Mrs  Ranby,  I  found,  seems  to  consider  Christianity  as  a  kind 
of  free-masonry  ;  and  therefore  thinks  it  superfluous  to  speak  on  se- 
rious subjects  to  any  but  the  initiated.  If  they  do  not  return  the  sign, 
she  gives  them  up  as  blind  and  dead.  She  thinks  she  can  only  make 
herself  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  certain  peculiar  phrases  are  fa- 
miliar ;  and  though  her  friends  may  be  correct,  devout,  and  both 
doctrinally  and  practically  pious  ;  yet  if  they  cannot  catch  a  certain 
mystic  meaning, — if  there  is  not  a  sympathy  of  intelligence  between 
her  and  them, — if  they  do  not  fully  conceive  of  impressions,  and 
cannot  respond  to  mysterious  communications,  she  holds  them  un- 
worthy of  intercourse  with  her.  She  does  not  so  much  insist  on 
high  moral  excellence  as  the  criterion  of  their  worth,  as  on  their 
own  account  of  their  internal  feelings.  '     I.  60-63. 

The  great  objed:  kept  in  view  throughout  the  whole  of  this  in- 
troduction, is  the  enforcement  of  religious  principle,  and  the  con- 
demnation of  a  life  lavifhed  in  diffipation  and  fafhionable  amufe- 
ment.  In  the  purfuit  of  this  obje£t,  it  appears  to  us,  that  Mrs 
Moore  is  much  too  fevere  upon  the  ordinary  amufements  of  man- 
kind. 
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kind,  many  of  which  flip  does  not  object  to  in  this,  or  that  de- 
gree ;  but  altogether.  Ccelebs  and  Lucilla,  her  optimus  and  optima, 
never  dance,  and  never  go  to  the  play.  They  not  only  ft  ay  iway 
from  the  comedies  of  Congreve  and  Farquh-vr,  for  which  they  may 
eafily  enough  be  forgiven  •,  but  they  never  go  to  fee  Mrs  Siddons  in 
the  Gamefter,  or  in  Jane  Shore.  The  fineft  exhibition  of  talent, 
and  the  rnoft  beautiful  moral  leffons,  are  interdicted,  at  the  theatre. 
There  is  fomething  in  the  word  Playhouse,  which  feems  fo  clofely 
connected,  in  the  minds  of  thefe  people,  with  fin,  and  Satan, — that 
it  ftands  in  their  vocabulary  for  every  fpecies  of  abomination.  And 
yrt  why  ?  Where  is  every  feeling  more  roufed  in  f  tvour  of  virtue, 
than  at  a  good  play  ?  Where  is  goodnefs  fo  feelingly,  fo  enthufiaf- 
tically  learnt  ?  What  fo  folemn  as  to  fee  the  excellent  paflions  of 
the  human  heart  called  forth  by  a  great  a£tor,  animated  by  a  great 
poet  ?  To  hear  Siddons  repeat  what  Shakefpeare  wrote  !  To 
behold  the  child,  and  his  mother — the  noble,  and  the  poor  artifan, 
— the  monarch,  and  his  fubjects — all  ages  and  all  ranks  convulfed 
with  one  common  paffion — wrung  with  one  common  anguifh,  and, 
with  loud  fobs  and  cries,  doing  involuntary  homage  to  the  God 
that  made  their  hearts  !  What  wretched  infatuation  to  interdi£t 
fuch  amufements  as  thefe !  What  a  bleffing  that  mankind  can  be 
allured  from  fenfual  gratification,  and  find  relaxation  and  pleafure 
in  fuch  purfuits  !  But  the  excellent  Mr  Stanley  is  uniformly  paltry 
and  narrow, — always  trembling  at  the  idea  of  being  entertained, 
and  thinking  no  Chriftian  fafe  who  is  not  dull.  As  to  the  fpec- 
tacles  of  impropriety  which  are  fometimes  witneffed  in  parts  of 
the  theatre  ;  fuch  reafons  apply,  in  a  much  dronger  degree,  to  not 
driving  along  the  Strand,  or  any  of  the  great  public  itreets  of 
London,  after  dirk  ;  and  if  the  virtue  of  well  educated  young 
perfons  is  made  of  fuch  very  frail  materials,  their  beft  refource  is 
a  nunnery  at  once.  It  is  a  v<ry  bad  rule,  however,  never  to  quit 
the  houfe  for  fear  of  catching  cold. 

Mrs  Moore  practically  extends  the  fame  dodtrine  to  cards  and 
affemblies.  No  cards — becaufe  cards  are  employed  in  gaming  ; 
no  affemblies — becaufe  many  diffipated  perfons  pafs  their  lives  in 
affemblies.  Carry  this  but  a  little  further,  and  we  muft  fay, — no 
wine,  becaufe  of  drunkennefs  \  no  meat,  becaufe  of  gluttony;  no 
ufe,  that  there  may  be  no  abule  !  The  fact  is,  that  Mr  Stanley 
wants  not  only  to  be  religious,  but  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  religi- 
ous. Thefe  little  abftinences  are  the  cockades  by  which  the  party 
are  known, — the  rallying  points  for  the  evangelical  faction.  So 
natural  is  the  love  of  power,  that  it  fometimes  becomes  the  in- 
fluencing motive  with  the  fincere  advocates  of  that  blessed  religion, 
whofe  very  characteristic  excellence  is  the  humility  which  it  in- 
culcates. 
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We  obferve  that  Mrs  Moore,  in  one  part  of  her  work,  fails  in- 
to the  common  error  about  drefs.  She  firft  blames  ladies  for  ex- 
posing their  perfons  in  the  prefent  ftyle  of  drefs;  and  then  fays, 
if  they  knew  their  own  intereft, — if  they  were  aware  how  much 
more  alluring  they  were  to  men  when  their  charms  are  lefs  dif- 
played,  they  would  make  the  denied  alteration  from  motives  mere- 
ly felfifh. 

'  Oh  !  if  women  in  general  knew  what  was  their  real  interest !  if* 
they  could  guess  with  what  a  charm  even  the  appearance  of  modesty 
invests  its  possessor,  theywould  dress  decorously  from  mere  self-love, 
if  not  from  principle.  The  designing  would  assume  modesty  as  an 
artifice  ;  the  coquet  would  adopt  it  as  an  allurement ;  the  pure  as  her 
appropriate  attraction  ;  and  the  voluptuous  as  the  most  infallible  art 
of  seduction.'  I.   189. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  passage,  nudity  becomes  a  virtue  *, 
and  no  decent  woman,  for  the  future,  can  be  seen  in  garments. 

We  have  a  few  more  of  Mrs  Moore's  opinions  to  notice. — It  is 
not  fair  to  attack  the  religion  of  the  times,  because,  in  large  and 
indiscriminate  parties,  religion  does  not  become  the  subject  of 
conversation.  Conversation  must  and  ought  to  grow  out  of  ma- 
terials on  which  men  can  agree,  not  upon  subjects  which  try  the 
passions.  B«t  this  good  lady  wants  to  see  men  chatting  together 
upon  the  Pelagian  heresy — to  hear,  in  the  afternoon,  the  theolo- 
gical rumours  of  the  day  — and  to  glean  polemical  tittle-tattle  at  a 
tea-table  rout.  Ail  the  disciples  of  this  school  uniformly  fall  into 
the  same  mistake.  They  are  perpetually  calling  upon  their  vota- 
ries for  religious  thoughts  and  religious  conversation  in  every 
thing  ;  inviting  them  to  ride,  walk,  row,  wrestle,  and  dine  out 
religiously; — forgetting  that  -the  being  to  whom  this  impossible 
purity  is  recommended,  is  a  being  compelled  to  scramble  for  his 
existence  and  support  for  ten  hours  out  of  the  sixteen  he  is  awake; — 
forgetting  that  he  must  dig,  beg,  read,  think,  move,  pay,  receive, 
praise,  scold,  command  and  obey; — forgetting,  also,  that  if  men 
conversed  as  often  upon  religious  subjects  as  they  do  upon  the  or- 
dinary occurrences  of  the  world,  that  they  would  converse  upon 
them  with  the  same  familiarity,  and  want  of  respect, — that  reli- 
gion would  then  produce  feelings  not  more  solemn  or  exalted  than 
any  other  topics  which  constitute  at  present  the. common  furni- 
ture of  human  understandings. 

We  are  glad  to  find  in  this  work,  some  strong  compliments  to 
the  efficacy  of  works, — some  distinct  admissions  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  honest  and  just,  before  we  can  be  considered  as  reli- 
gious. Such  sort  of  concessions  are  very  gratifying  to  us  ;  but 
how  will  they  be  received  by  the  children  of  the  Tabernacle  ?  It 
:--:  auite  clear,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  work,  that  an 

apologetic?.! 
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apologetical  explanation  of  certain  religious  opinions  is  intended  ; 
and  there  is  a  considerable  abatement  of  that  tone  of  insolence 
with  which  the  improved  Christians  are  apt  to  treat  the  bungling 
specimens  of  piety  to  be  met  with  in  the  more  antient  churches. 

So  much  for  the  extravagances  of  this  lady. — With  equal  since- 
rity, and  with  greater  pleasure,  we  bear  testimony  to  her  talents,  ber 
good  sense,  and  her  real  piety.  There  occurs  every  now  and  then 
in  her  productions,  very  original,  and  very  profound  observations. 
Her  advice  is  very  often  characterised  by  the  most  amiable  good 
sense,  and  conveyed  in  the  most  brilliant  and  inviting  style.  If, 
instead  of  belonging  to  a  trumpery  gospel  faction,  she  had  on- 
ly watched  over  those  great  points  of  religion  in  which  the  hearts 
of  every  sect  of  Christians  are  interested,  she  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  writers  of  her  day.  As  it  is, 
every  man  would  wish  his  wife  and  his  children  to  read  C<elebs  ; 
r — watching  himself  its  effects  ; — separating  the  piety  from  the 
puerility,— and  showing  that  it  is  very  possible  to  be  a  good  Chris- 
tian, without  degrading  the  human  understanding  to  the  trash  and 
folly  of  Methodism. 


Art.  XII.      A  View  of  the  Natural,  Political  and  Commercial 
.    circumstances  of  Ireland.     By  Thomas  Newenham,  Esq.     4to. 
pp.  555.     London.     1808. 

TTad  we  not  been  prepared,  by  Mr  Newenham's  former  work, 
•*--*■  to  expect  some  valuable  matter  in  the  present,  we  confess 
that  we  should  have  been  a  little  alarmed  by  the  style  in  which 
the  preface  is  written,  and  particularly  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  qualifications  of  a  statesman  are  discussed  in  the  opening  pa- 
ragraph. 

He  begins  by  observing,  that,  {  Under  a  well-established  go- 
4  vernment,  exempt  from  popular  controul,  an  accurate  and  com- 
c  prehensive  knowledge  of  the  various  circumstances  of  a  coun- 

*  try,  on  the  part  of  those  who  exercise  the  principal  functions  of 
4  the  state,  does  not  appear  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  when 

*  the  obedience  of  the  people  is  the  sole  or  paramount  object  of 
i  concern.     To  ensure  that  obedience,  a  due  proficiency'  in  rhe  art 

*  of  government  is  the  chief,  or  perhaps  the  only  requisite.     To 

*  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  a  much  more  diversified 
'  knowledge  than  that  of  the  mere  statesman  must  unquestion- 
'  ably  be  attained. ' 

Now,  we  apprehend,  that,  in  the  best  established  governments, 
and  those  the  most  exempt  from  popular  controul,  a  con  pi   :,en- 
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sive  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country  to  be  govern- 
ed, is  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  the  sovereign,  or  the  mi- 
nister who  acts  for  him,  to  do  his  duty  :  nor  can  we  attach  any 
other  idea  to  a  due  proficiency  in  the  art  of  government,  either 
in  despotic  or  in  free  countries,  than  such  a  degree  of  knowledge 
as  will  not  only  insure  the  obedience  of  the  subject,  but  tend  to 
promote  the  wealth,  power  and  happiness  of  the  state.  The  great 
advantage  of  a  free  country  does  not  consist  in  its  requiring  high- 
er qualities  in  its  governors,  but  in  its  being  better  secured  against 
their  bad  qualities  ; — in  being  better  fenced  against  the  folly  or 
wickedness  of  a  sovereign, — and  having  better  means  of  remov- 
ing a  foolish  or  wicked  minister. 

We  do  not  perfectly  understand  what  Mr  Newenham  means  by 
the  expression  mere  statesman.  We  know  of  no  situation  which 
presents  a  grander  and  more  varied  field  for  the  exercise  of  ta- 
lents, than  that  of  a  leading  statesman  ;  and  none  in  which  a 
more  diversified  knowledge  is  required  to  enable  him  to  do  his 
duty.  The  materials  which  he  has  to  work  upon  are  so  various  ; 
— he  is  so  continually  assailed  by  partial  and  individual  interests 
in  all  their  different  combinations,  that  nothing  but  an  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  true  state  of  his  own  and  other 
countries — and,  above  all,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  gene- 
ral principles  by  which  the  relative  value  of  contrasted  good  and 
evil  may  be  determined — can  qualify  him  so  to  influence  the  le- 
gislative provisions  of  his  time,  and  so  to  direct  their  equal  exe- 
cution, as  to  give  full  play  to  the  industry  of  all  the  parts  of  a 
great  empire,  and  allow  it  to  develop  all  its  energies.  All  this, 
indeed,  seems  so  obvious,  that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
Mr  Newenham  has  here  said  what  he  did  not  intend, — or  that  the 
Irish  idea  of  a  statesman  is  different  from  the  common  one.  Up- 
on this  supposition,  we  venture  to  suggest  a  correction,  which,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  will  make  the  observation  accord  much  more 
nearly  with  the  author's  general  sentiments,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  agreeing  with  him  most  cordially.  We 
have,  indeed,  sometimes  felt,  and  we  think  he  has  felt  too,  that 

*  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  a  much  more  diversified 
■'  knowledge  than  is  possessed  by  those  Kioho  at  present  have  the 

*  chief  influence  in  state  affairs,  must  unquestionably  be  attained. ' 

We  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  detaining  him  so  long  at  the 
threshold  ;  and  proceed  without  further  delay  to  the  body  of  the 
work.  It  is  not  by  its  style,  or  even  its  reasonings  and  opinions, 
that  a  publication  of  this  kind  should  be  judged.  What  we  want 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  is  a  collection  of  well  authenticatedjfoc^ ; 
and  the  author  who  professes  to  give  us  this,  will  always  have  a 
strong  claim  on  our  attention.     We  confess,  however,  that  even 
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in  this  respect,  the  expectations  which  we  have  formed  from  Mr 
Newenham's  former  publication,  have  been  a  little  disappointed  in 
going  over  the  present.  Not  that  it  is  without  valuable  informa- 
tion, which  it  is  at  all  times  desirable  to  bring  before  the  public  ; 
but  the  information,  on  this  occasion,  is  neither  so  full  nor  so 
new  as  we  had  been  inclined  to  expect  ;  and  is,  besides,  clogged 
with  a  good  deal  of  very  indifferent  reasoning.  In  justice,  how- 
ever, to  Mr  Newenham,  we  should  state,  that  a  part  of  our  dis- 
appointment has  almost  necessarily  arisen  from  the  nature  of  his 
former  subject,  compared  with  the  present.  He  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  who  brought  together  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  during  the  course  of  the  last  century.  But, 
in  treating  of  its  natural,  political  and  commercial  circumstances, 
he  has  had,  in  some  parts  of  his  subject,  most  able  precursors, 
particularly  Arthur  Young,  and  the  two  Mr  Parnells. 

Mr  Newerinam  has  divided  his  work  into  four  parts  ;  the  firft, 
treating  "  of  the  natural  advantages  which  qualify  Ireland  for  the 
acquisition  uf  commercial  wealth:"  the  Second,  "  of  the  caufes 
which  frustrate  the  natural  advantages  of  Ireland  :"  the  third,  "  of 
the  remote  caufe  which  eventually  frustrated  the  natural  advantages 
of  Ireland  : "  and  the  fourth,  "of  the  circumftances  which  have 
tended  to  prevent  a  complete  fruition  of  the  natural  advantages  of 
Ireland,  Since  the  removal  of  the  principal  caufes  which  operated  in 
rendering  them  comparatively  abortive, — and  of  the  effecls  refulting 
from  thefe  circumftances.  " 

Thefe  divifions,  the  reader  will  fee,  are  not  very  luminous  and 
diftm£t ;  and  imply  at  once  too  much  of  hiftoty,  and  too  little  de- 
tail of  the  actual  circumftances  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  lower  ciafTes  of  the  people,  to  fatisfy  the  particular  wants  of 
the  Britifh  public.  In  fad,  the  greateft  fhare  of  the  information 
of  this  latter  kind,  to  be  found  in  the  work,  is  fcattered  about  in 
the  form  of  notes,  or  thrown  together  in  the  tables  of  the  ap- 
pendix, which  renders  thefe  parts  of  the  book  the  molt  valuable  of 
the  whole. 

The  very  great  advantages  for  commercial  intercourfe,  particu- 
larly with  the  "Weftern  world,  which  Ireland  poffeffes  from  her 
geographical  pofition,  are  evident,  from  the  inspection  of  the  map ; 
and  her  numerous  and  commodious  harbours,  which  are  reprefent- 
ed  by  Mr  Newenham,  and  we  believe  juftly,  as  much  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  England,  would  enable  her,  under  favourable  aufpices,  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  her  fortunate  Situation.  Her  deeply  in- 
dented coaft,  her  extcnfive  lakes,  and  the  nuniber,  fize,  and  di- 
rection of  her  rivers  will  inevitably  Secure  to  her  a  molt  excellent 
fyltem  of  inland  navigation,  as  soon  as  the  capitals  of  individuals 
ate  fufficicntly  large,  the  profits  of  employing  them  in  other  ways 
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fufiiciently  reduced,  and,  above  all,  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be 
carried  fufiiciently  confiderable,  to  encourage  private  fubferiptions, 
and  fecure  their  effedive  application.  But  that  this  great  object 
cannot  be  completed  until  this  period  arrives,  is  nearly  certain  ; 
and  how  far,  under  all  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  a  very  be- 
neficial {Virnulus  can  be  given  to  it  by  the  Government  advances 
recommended  by  Mr  Newenham,  may  reafonably  be  queftioned, 
when  we  hear  fo  much  of  the  inveterate  propenfity  to  jobbing, 
which  prevails  in  Ireland,  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 
It  was  no  longer  ago  than  the  end  of  hit  March,  that  Sir  John 
Newport  (fated  in  Parliament,  that  of  the  500,0001.  granted  at  the 
Union  for  the  inland  navigation  of  Ireland,  only  about  27,0001. 
had  been  drawn  for,  in  the  courfe  of  the  eight  years  that  had  fince 
dapfed,  of  which  6000I.  had  gone  in  falaries  ;  fo  that  the  fuper- 
intendauce  of  the  expenditure  of  21,000!.  for  public  purpofes,  had 
already  coil  6cooI. 

The  land  carriage  of  Ireland,  which  is  the  subject  to  which 
Mr  Newenham  next  proceeds,  has  been  in  a  very  good  state  for 
sometime:  partly  owing  to  the  excellent  materials  for   making 
roads,  which  are  almost  every  whereat  hand. — partly  to  their  being 
made  and  repaired  from  funds  raised  by  the  grand  juries,  instead 
of  the  old  plan  of  compulsory  labour, — and  partly  to  the  use  of  one- 
horse  cars,  instead  of  heavy  waggons.     When  any  system  seems 
to  have   answered  the  end  proposed,  we  are  naturally  prejudiced 
in  its  favour.     But  even  good  roads  may  be  purchased  too  dear  5 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  very  just  and  well-founded 
complaints  prevail  respecting  the  powers  of  taxation  possessed  by 
these  grand  juries,— the  partiality  with  which  the  money  raised  by 
them  is  expended, — and  the  weight  and  inequality  of  its  pressure 
on  the  farmers.     In  answer  to   the  first  part  of  this  complaint, 
which  is  slighty  adverted  to,  Mr  Newenham,  to  our  utter  asto- 
nishment, gravely  enters   into  a   discussion   of  the  comparative 
merits  of  grand  jurors  and  members  of  Parliament,  and  seems  to 
determine  that  the  former  are  as  well  qualified  for  imposing  taxes 
as  the  latter.     It  is  not  necessary  to  refute  so  very  strange  an  opi- 
nion ;  but  being  in  search  of  facts   and  information,  we  have  to 
complain  of  what  we  consider  as  a  more  serious  offence.    He  has  no 
where  explained  to  us  the  manner  in  which  the  sums  to  be  raised 
by  the  grand  juries  are  levied.     We  are  hardly  qualified  to  supply 
this  omission  ;    but   we  have  understood,  that  in  some  counties 
the  assessment  is  made  by  the  plough  lands,  and  in  others  by  the 
acre.     These  plough  lands,  though  extremely  various  in  their  ex- 
tent and  quality,  are  all  rated  alike.     It  is  scarcely  credible,  but 
we  have  been  told  from  good  authority,  that  there  is  one  plough 
hn&in  the  county  cf  Corjc,  containing  136*0  acre?,  and  another 

in 
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in  the  same  county  containing  only  100  acres  ;  and  that  these 
two  properties  pay  the  same  sum  in  rates.  The  extreme  Injustice 
and  partiality  of  such  a  system  of  taxation  need  not  be  insisted 
on.  But  even  the  assessment  by  the  acre,  which  prevails,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  greater  number  of  the  counties,  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree objectionable.  When  a  man  takes  land,  as  he  aKv  ys  must 
do,  according  to  its  quality,  it  must  be  productive  ©i  a 
unequal  kind  of  pressure,  to  tax  him  afterwards  according  to  its 
quantity.  We  are  surprised  that  Mr  Newenham  should  speak  in 
so  favourable  a  manner  of  these  assessments.  To  h;hre  good  roads, 
it  cannot  surely  be  necessary  to  commit  acts  of  injustice;  and 
the  subject  evidently  requires  legislative  interference. 

To  the  great  natural  richness  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  all  writers 
bear  strong  testimony.  Mr  Young,  who  paid  great  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  such 
matters,  says,  that,  taking  acre  for  acre  over  the  two  kingdoms, 
the  comparison  will  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  Ii  eland  ;  and  Mr 
Newenham  produces  such  statements  of  its  fertility,  that  it  must 
be  allowed  to  vie  with  the  richest  in  Europe,  and  surpass  any  of 
which  England  can  boast.  Nor  is  it  only  that  the  cultivated  land 
of  Ireland  is  superior  in  its  natural  quality  to  that  .of  England  •,  but 
the  parr's  which  have  hitherto  been  neglected  are  more  capable  of 
being  brought  into  a  good  state,  at  a  much  less  expense.  Of  the 
whole  area  of  Ireland,  consisting,  according  to  Dr  Beaufort,  of 
19,439,960  English  acres,  13,454,3?S  acres  are  considered  as 
cultivated  and  fertile  land  ;  only  1,185,585  acres  as  inapplicable  to 
the  sustenance  of  man,  being  the  sites  of  lakes,  rivers,  roads, 
towns,  Sec.  ;  and  4,800,000  acres,  as  unreclaimed,  and  at  present 
comparatively  unproductive  land.  Of  this  lifter  division,  a  very 
large  portion,  from  its  nature,  situation,  and  the  abundance  of 
natural  manures  with  which  it  is  almost  every  where  surrounded, 
might  be  easily  reclaimed.  It  is  to  these  tracts  of  desert  moun- 
tains and  bogs  that  Mr  Young  refers,  when  he  says,  '  Upon  these 
lands  is  to  be  practised  the  most  profitable  husbandry  in  the  King's 
dominions  y1  and,  according  to  Mr  Newenham,  the  authors  of  the 
Seventeen  Statistical  Surveys,  lately  published,  speak  of  the  condi- 
tion and  circumstances  of  these  waste  lands  in  similar  terms. 

Of  the  cultivated  soil  of  Ireland,  by  far  the  greater  portion  ha? 
hitherto  had  to  contend  against  the  united  disadvantages  of  want 
of  capital,  and  want  of  skill.  It  is  at  once  a  proof  of  uncom- 
mon fertility  of  soil,  and  of  excessively  bad  management,  that 
ten  or  twelve  crops  of  oats  are  not  unfrequently  taken,  in  unirtj. 
terrupted  succession,  from  the  same  fields  ;  and  it  appears,  thajS 
only  two  or  three  years  are  necessary  to  recover  the  large  portion 
of  arable  br.d.  of  average  quality,  which  is  successively  reduced 
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to  sterility  by  a  long  and  ruinous  continuance  of  grain  crops  with- 
out dressing,  owing  to  the  mismanagement  and  poverty  of  the 
small  tenantry.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  such  treatment 
would  render  a  vast  proportion  of  the  land  of  England  altogether 
useless  for  at  least  double  the  time. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  compare  the  present  produce  of  the  land 
of  Ireland  with  what  it  seems  easily  capable  of  producing,  it  will 
appear  to  present  prodigious  resources  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments •,  ami  to  be  destined  to  contribute,  much  more  than  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  to  the  funds  of  subsistence,  and  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  manufactures,  raised  for  the  use  of  the  empire. 

On  the  subject,  however,  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  produce 
■4  surplus  quantity  of  food,  and  regulate  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, Mr  Newenham's  ideas  in  this  section,  are  not  very  distinct, 
lie  begins  by  observing  justly,  that  men,  like  oth'jr  animals,  will 
multiply  in  proportion  to  ti.eir  means  of  subsistence;  yet  a  little 
further  on  lie  says,  '  It  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  increase  of 
'  food,  though  in  seme  rich  countries  it  actually  falls  shorr  of, 
'  may  yet  be  made  to  surpass,  the  greatest  probable  increase  of 
*  people-,'  and  afterwards  he  intimates,  that  ii  only  one  eighth 
part  of  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland  had  been  cultivated,  the  whole 
supply  required  by  England,  in  1799  and  1&00,  might  have  been 
furnished  without  foreign  assistance.  Now,  the  second  of  these 
remarks  seems  evidently  in  contradiction  to  the  first  ;  and  if  the 
first  be  true,  the  last  will  be  more  than  doubtful;  as  it  will  by  no 
means  follow,  that  an  additional  cultivation  to  a  certain  extent 
will  occasion  a  proportionate  excess  of  produce  above  consump- 
tion. But  though  we  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  these  two  last 
remarks,  as  here  stated,  it  is  still  true,  that  a  country,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  may  continue  to  possess  an  exportable  surplus 
of  corn.  In  an  early  period  of  civilization  and  improvement,  the 
growth  of  corn  is  carried  on  by  farmers  rather  as  a  profitable  ma- 
nufacture, than  as  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  the  nature  of 
this  manufacture  to  produce  more  food  than  is  consumed  by  the 
persons  employed  in  if,  and  the  surplus  will  of  course  be  sold  at 
the  best  market,  wherever  that  may  be.  If  the  country  be  sur- 
rounded by  rich  nations  in  want  of  corn,  and  if  its  other  manu- 
factures be  not  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  will  generally  answer  bet- 
ter to  the  farmer  to  sell  his  corn  abroad  than  at  home.  In  this 
case,  the  effective  demand  for  a  common  manufacturing  popula- 
tion will  be  comparatively  inconsiderable  ;  and  the  wages  of  la- 
bour will  be  such  as  to  regulate  the  increase  of  labourers,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  increase  of  agriculture,  but  to  the  increase  of  agri- 
cultural employment.  The  means  of  subsistence  to  the  popula- 
tion within  the  country  will  consist,  not  of  what  the  country  may 

grow, 
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grow,  but  of  what  this  population  can  purchase  •,  and,  of  course, 
the  continuance  of  a  redundant  growth  will  in  no  respoct  invalidate 
the  general  principle,  that  men,  like  all  other  animals,  will  mul- 
tiply in  proportion  to  their  means  of  subsistence. 

Mr  Newenham  finishes  this  first  part  of  his  work  with  the  fol- 
lowing recapitulation,  which  may  be  produced  as  3  useful  sketch 
of  the  Various  subjects  to  which  he  has  adverted,  and  a  favourable 
specimen  of  his  style. 

'  With  a  situation,  then,  so  eminently  favourable  to  foreign  com- 
merce ;  with  a  coast  so  free  from  danger,  and  every  where  present- 
ing safer  and  more  capacious  harbours  and  bays  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  country  of  equal  extent  in  the  world  i;  with  so  many  no- 
ble rivers  flowing  through  the  land   in   all   directions, — through   die 
richest  parts  of  it, — through  as  fertile  districts  as  any  in  Europe,  and 
terminating  in  harbours,  calculated  not  only  by  locality,  but  by  every 
other  requisite,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  most  ei  tensive  traffick  with 
every  other  nation  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  ;  with   such   vast  ad- 
vantages in  respect  of  artificial  navigations  ;    with   such  unequalled 
means  of  bringing  all  the  parts  of  the  country,  as  it  were,  into  con- 
tact one  with  another,  and  affording  to  each  the  varied   markets  of 
all  the  rest ;  with  a  climate  so  far  removed  from  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  as  to  permit  the  unhoused  labourer  to  pursue  his  occupa- 
tion, without  danger  or  obstruction,  throughout  die  year,  and  to  in- 
sure an  almost  perpetual  verdure  to  the  pastures ;  with  such  an  ab- 
undant supply  of  those  minerals  and  fossils  which  are  most  necessary 
to  the  wellbeing  of  man,  and  on  which  human  labour  and  ingenuity 
may  be  exerted  widi  the  fullest  effect  ;  with  such  productive  fisheries, 
bojth  off  the  coasts,  and  in  the  rivers  and  lakes ;  with  a  soil  so  luxu- 
rious and  inexhaustible  in  many  places,  so  fertile  in  most,  and  so  ca- 
pable, in  all  others,  of  being  rendered,  at  a  trifling  expense,  highly 
and  permanently  profitable ;  widi  a  singular  assemblage  of  all  the 
various  requisites  for  becoming  the  greit  emporium  of  the  commer- 
cial world,  the  theatre  of  industry  and  arts,  the  granary  of  the  West 
©f  Europe,  and  the  successful  rival  of  all  other  countries,  antient  or 
modern,  in  commercial  opulence  and  national  strength  : — How  has 
it  happened,  that  Ireland  was  not  long  since,  what  the  sagacious  Sir 
William  Temple  affirmed   she   might   become,  "  one  of  the   richest 
countries  in  Europe  ?  "     How  has  it  happened,  that  she  did  not  long 
since  make,  what  he  affirmed  she  was  capable  of  making,  "  a  mighty 
increase  of  strength  and  revenue  to  the  Crown  of  England  ?     How  ' 
did  it  happen,  that  this  fair  island,  so  profusely  gifted   with   ail   the  • 
more  valuable  boons  of  nature,  continued,  until  near  the   close   o    f 
the  last  century,  in  a  state  of  comparative  obscurity  and  national  pc    - 
verty  ?     How  did  it  happen,  that  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  a  spirit  (    f 
commercial  enterprize,  became  completely  extinguished  among   tl     e 
active,  quicksighted,  and  adventurous  people  of  Ireland  ?  "     The  S'    )- 
lution  of  these  questions  is  far  from  being  either  difficult  or  unintc    r- 
esting.     It  will  constitute  the  following  oart.  ' 
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Mr  Newenham  then  proceeds  to  the  caufes  which  have  hitherto 
fruttrited  the  natural  advantages  of  Ireland.  It  is  of  courfe  im- 
poflible,  in  this  place,  to  go  through  the  difgufl'mg  detail  of  the 
various  commercial  regulations,  which,  aided  by  the  penal  Jaws, 
have  produced  this  melancholy  effect.  They  were  dictated  by 
Englifh  tradei-3,  and  were  among  the  word  that  ever  came  from 
fuch  fufpicious  adviiers.  The  natural  advantages  of  Ireland  feem 
very  early  to  have  excited  an  alarm  in  this  jealous  body  ;  and 
even  the  liberality  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  the  knowledge  of 
Dr  Davenant  yielded,  after  a  fhort  ftruggle,  to  the  prevailing  fen- 
timent. 

Among  the  many  acts  dictated  by  this  narrow  fpirit,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  by  the  fervile  parliament  of  Ireland,  we  cannot  help  allud- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  one,  on  account  of  its  being  accompa- 
nied with  a  circumftance  which  puts  the  commercial  intolerance 
of  the  times  in  a  very  ftriking  point  of  view.  We  wifh  we  could 
fay  that  fuch  times  were  now  entirely  over. 

The  progrefs  of  the  Irifh  woollen  manufactures,  notwithstand- 
ing many  reftrictions,  having  (till  continued  to  give  increafmg  in- 
quietude to  the  monopolizers  of  England,  the  Parliament,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Englifh  manufacturers,  refolved  to  take  deci- 
five  meafures  to  preclude  all  competition  with  them  on  the  part  of 
Ireland  in  foreign  markets.  The  Englifh  Lords  accordingly  pre- 
fented  an  addrefs  to  William  III.,  ftating,  '  that  the  growing  ma- 

*  nufacture  of  cloth  in  Ireland,  both  by  the  cheapnefs  of  all  forts 
'  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  the  goodness  of  materials  for  making 
'  all  manner  of  cloth,  doth  invite  his  iubjects  of  England,  with  their 

*  families  and  fervants,  to  leave  their  habitation  to  fettle  there,  to 

*  the  increafe  of  the  wocHlen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  which  makes 

*  his  loyal  fubjects  in   this  kingdom  very  apprehenfive  that  the 

*  further  growth  of  it  may  greatly  prejudice  the  faid  manufacture 
'  here  ;  and  praying  that  his  Mnjefty  would  be  pleafed,  in  the 

*  moft  public  and  effectual  way  that  may  be,  to  declare  to  all  his 

*  fubjects  of  Ireland,  that  the  growth  and  increafe  of  the  woollen 

*  manufacture  there  hath  long,  and  will  ever,  be  looked  upon  with 

*  great  jealoufy  by  all  his  fubjects  of  this  kingdom. '  A  fimilar 
nddrefs  was  prefented  by  the  Commons ;  and  his  Majcfty  was 
pleafed  to  fay  in  anfwer,  '  Gentlemen,  1  ivill  do  all  that  in  me  lies 

*  to  discourage  the  ivoollen  manufacture  of  Ireland. ' 

This,  it  will  be  obferved,  was  the  anfwer  of  the  moft  liberal 
and  enlightened  prince  of  his  age;  and  was  fpoken,  not  of  an 
-  inemy's  country,  as  from  the  language  one  might  naturally  fup- 
}  lofe,  nor  even  of  a  diflant  colony  likely  to  be  feparated  from  the 
j  iprent  ftate3 — but  of  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
I  r..d,  fo  fituated,  that  its  lofs  would  at  all  times  endanger  the  fafe- 
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ty  of  the  whole,  and  every  acceflion  to  the  wealth,  ftrength  and 
happinefs  of  which,  fhould  therefore  always  be  confidered  as  an 
acceffion  to  the  wealth,  ftrength  and  fecurity  of  Grent  Britain.  It 
was  in  this  manner  that,  even  without  the  plea  of  religious  animo- 
fity,  the  intereM  of  the  Britifh  and  Irifli  confumers,  involving  the 
whole  population  of  the  two  countries,  was  facrificed  to  a  few 
Englifh  traders  ;  and  the  woollen  manufacture,  for  which  Ireland 
pofTeiTed  great  facilities,  was  thus,  by  particular  desire,  completely 
crufhed.  The  fame  fyitem  was  uniformly  purfued  ;  and  the  mo- 
nopolizers of  England  alone  liftened  to,  not  only  with  regard  to 
many  other  manufactures  peculiarly  fuited  to  Ireland,  but  even 
with  regard  to  the  raw  produce  of  its  land,  and  its  trade  in  provi- 
fions.  The  poor  refource  of  a  poor  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  rich  one,  was  denied  to  it ;  and  by  the  1 8th  of  Charles  II., 
which  was  not  repealed  till  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  importa- 
tion into  England  of  great  cattle,  (beep  and  fwine,  beef,  pork,  and 
bacon,  and,  fhortly  after,  of  mutton,  lamb,  butter  and  cheefe,  was 
declared  a  common  nuifauce,  and  forbidden  on  pain  of  forfeiture- 
Hateful  as  religious  animofities  are,  their  connexion  with  the 
<neater  paflions  renders  them  perhaps  lefs  uniformly  difguiting, 
than  that  mean  and  pitiful  jealoufy  of  trade  which  is  thus  allowed 
to  crufh  the  induftry,  and  reprefs  the  wealth,  of  thofe  who  ought 
to  be  considered  as  friends  and  brothers ;  and  there  is  nothing 
that  the  great  interefts  of  fociety  more  imperioufly  call  for,  than 
the  appointment  of  governors,  who  have  knowledge  to  detect,  and 
vigour  to  refift,  thofe  mercantile  clamours,  the  uniform  object  of 
which  is  to  facrifke  the  whole  to  a  part. 

In  the  third  divifion  of  his  work,  Mr  Newenham  traces  thofe 
acts  which,  have  benumbed  the  induftry,  and  almoft  rendered  abor- 
tive the  natural  advantages  of  Ireland,  to  religious  animofities  ; — 
of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  which  he  gives  an  account.  We  have 
indeed  feen  that  fome  of  thefe  acts  appear  to  have  had  another 
origin.  But  it  may  fafely  be  afTerted,  that  fuch  a  fyftem  of  op- 
predion  as  that  defcriben  by  Mr  Newenham,  could  never  have  been 
iubmitted  to  by  a  Protectant  parliament,  and  the  Proteftant  part  o£ 
the  population  of  Ireland, — if  their  numerical  feeblenefs,  compared 
with  the  Catholics,  and  the  dread  of  offending  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment, which  was  to  affift  them  in  oppreiiing  and  keeping  down  (o 
large  a  proportion  of  their  countrymen,  hud  not  paralyzed  a^l  re- 
fj  Malice.     But, 

*  even  handed  justice 

Returned  the  ingredients  of  their  poisoned  chalice 
To  their  own  lips.  ' 
The  fetters  which  they  had  been   forging  for  others,  neceffarily 
shackled  their  own  advances.     The  eMatcs  of  the  rich  ProteMants 

felt 
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felt  the  want  of  a  free  vent  for  their  produce,  as  well  as  the  farms 
of  the  poor  Catholics.  Time  brought  to  their  conviction,  that, 
by  a  daitardJy,  fervile  and  ufelefs  compromife,  they  had  facrificed 
their  own  wealth  and  honour  by  Sacrificing  their  country  :  and  this 
conviction,  joined  to  the  very  critical  fituation  of  Great  Britain, 
which  at  once  made  her  unable  to  affift  the  dominant  party  in  Ire- 
land, or  to  punifh  their  difobedience,  gave  rife  to  a  fpirit  of  conci- 
liation between  the  Protectants  and  Catholics,  which  opened  (in 
1780),  a  new  era  in  the  hiftory  of  Ireland.  A  few  a£ts  had  in- 
deed been  previoufly  paffed  by  the  Irifh  legislature,  purporting  to 
encourage  the  induftry  of  the  country,  but  absolutely  inefficient  in 
their  operation  ;  and  a  few  others  had  been  reluctantly  conceded 
by  Grrat  Britain  on  account  of  her  prefling  wants  and  neceffities, 
under  a  change  in  the  courfe  of  the  corn  and  provifion  trade ;  but 
it  was  not  till  this  period  that  a  regular  fyftem  of  conceffion  was 
begun,  which,  however  the  event  may  be  delayed  by  accidental 
circumftances,  must  terminate  either  in  complete  emancipation^  or 
complete  separation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  well  known 
acts  passed  in  favour  of  Ireland  about  this  time ;  but  it  is  justly 
observed  by  Mr  Newenham,  that  '  for  the  liberation  of  their 
trade,  and  the  establishment  of  legislative  independence,  Irish- 
men, who  advert  to  the  spirit  and  unanimity  of  the  volunteers  in 
1779  and  1782,  can  scarcely  fail  to  experience  a  considerable  di- 
minution of  their  gratitude  for  these  boons  to  Britain. ' — '  The 
truth  is, '  (he  goes  on  to  say),  '  that  had  it  not  been  for  want  in 
the  former  case,  and  fear  in  the  latter,  on  the  part  of  Britain, 
we  should,  in  1800,  have  been  in  no  respect  better  than  fifty 
years  before  ;  and  to  want  and  fear,  it  is  certain  that  many  Irish- 
men look  for  such  further  improvements  of  their  condition  as 
may  be  necessary,  rather  than  to  liberality  or  sound  policy,  the 
effects  whereof  they  have  certainly  not  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
periencing.' 

Of  all  the  beneficial  acts  which  were  passed  by  the  newly  in- 
dependent Legislature  of  Ireland,  there  are  none  which  seem  to 
make  so  great  an  impression  on  Mr  Newenham,  as  the  corn  laws. 
He  devotes,  in  consequence,  two  sections  to  a  digression  con- 
cerning the  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn  granted  in  the 
session  of  1 7S3-4-,  and  their  effects.  We  really  believe,  that,  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  Ireland  was  placed,  a  beneficial  sti- 
mulus was  given  to  its  agriculture  by  these  regulations.  Though 
we  do  not  assent  to  the  doctrine,  that  corn  measures  the  value  of 
silver  ;  yet,  in  those  countries  in  which  corn  is  the  principal  food 
of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  it  must  be  allowed  to  influence 
the  value  of  silver.     But  in  Ireland,  where  the  principal  food  is 

potatoes, 
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potatoes,  tliis  influence  cannot  be  felt  in  the  same  degree ;  and 
a  more  effective  stimulus  on  the  production  of  corn  would  of 
course  be  given  by  a  bounty  upon  its  exportation.  We  cannot 
however  by  any  means  agree  with  Mr  Newenham,  in  attributing, 
as  he  seems  to  do,  the  greatest  part  of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
since  1784-,  to  this  cause.  The  history  which  lie  has  KimjseH 
given  of  the  commercial  injustice  of  Great  Britain,  amply  ac- 
counts for  the  low  state  of  Irish  agriculture  during  the  grciri^il 
part  of  the  century  ;  and  the  hapjry  period,  which  produced  a 
change  of  measures,  and  abrogated  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Catholics  relating  to  land,  accompanied,  as  it  happened  to  be,  by 
the  increasing  wants  of  Great  Britain  for  corn,  could  not  fail  of 
turning  a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  capital  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soih 

Without  determining,  however,  how  much  is  to  be  attributed 
to  bounties,  and  how  much  to  other  causes,  the  fact  seems  to  be 
certain,  that  the  tillage  of  Ireland  has  been  increasing  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  while  the  exports  of  its  pasture  products  "have  re- 
mained undiminished,  and  the  internal  consumption  of*  them  h.as 
been  daily  augmented.  The  natural  effect  of  a  great  increase  of 
produce,  is  a  great  increase  of  rents.  And  this  effect,  in  the  case 
of  Ireland,  has  been  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  cooperation 
of  other  causes, — the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, — the  small  ca- 
pitals required  to  work  it, — the  use  of  potatoes  as  the  principal 
food  of  the  common  people", — and  the  absence  of  poor  laws.  Mr 
Young,  in  1778,  computed  the  rental  of  Ireland  at  six  millions  ; 
Mr  Newenham,  partly  from  some  surveys,  the  results  of  which 
he  has  given  in  tables  in  his  appendix,  partly  from  informa- 
tion which  he  says  he  received  from  various  quarters,  and  partly, 
as  we  conceive,  from  conjecture,  states  the  present  rental  at  fif- 
teen millions,  exclusive  of  the  ground  rents  of  the  houses  in  the 
different  towns.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  a  prodigious  increase,  though 
we  think  it  highly  probable  that  it  is  not  overrated.  It  is  nearly 
certain,  that  if  the  lands  of  Ireland  were  relet  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, a  larger  share  of  the  whole  produce  would,  from  the  causes 
above  mentioned,  fairly  belong  to  the  landlord,  than  would  fall  to 
his  lot  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  This  share  of  the  whole 
produce  is  indeed  probably  as  large  now,  as  it  ever  will  be. 

In  the  progress  of  improvement,  the  increasing  capitals  of  the 
tenantry  will  require  a  larger  remuneration  j  and  though,  from 
these  increasing  capitals,  produce  will  continue  to  increase,  and 
rents  to  rise,  yet  the  future  proportion  of  rent  to  produce  may 
not  be  so  great  as  at  present. 

Among  the  most  beneficial  consequences  of  the  extension  of 
agriculture,  which  Mr  Newenham  strangely  perseveres  in  refer- 
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ring  almost  exclusively  to  Mr  Foster's  acts,  he  dwells  particular- 
ly on  its  effects  upon  the  Catholic  population.  It  has  contributed 
so  much,  he  thinks,  to  increase  their  numbers,  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, and  has  connected  their  prosperity  so  closely  with  the 
general  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testant landlords,  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  the  Protestant  ma- 
nufacturers, that  as  they  can  never  again  be  kept  down  as  they 
were  formerly,  their  daily  increasing  strength  must  ultimately 
obtain  for  them  that  justice  which  has  been  so  long  refused. 

In  a  note  to  a  previous  section  (p.  185),  Mr  Newenham  pro- 
duces some  facts  relating  to  the  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
to  L'ie  Protestant  population.  From  some  of  these  it  appears, 
that  not  only  the  proportion,  but  the  actual  number  of  the  Pro- 
testants, has  diminished  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
This  we  should  not  have  expected;  and  the  facts  stated  are  hard- 
ly sufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  truth.  But  there  are  the  most 
obvious  reasons,  as  we  stated  in  a  former  article,  why  the  Ca- 
tholic part  of  the  population  should  have  been  increasing  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  Protestant  part. 

The  endeavours  which  were  used  in  former  times  to  banish  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  towns,  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
rural  population  chiefly  Catholic  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  part  of  the 
people,  consisting  of  the  poorest  in  Ireland,  that  the  peculiar  fa- 
cility of  increase,  occasioned  by  the  use  of  potatoes,  has  natural- 
ly operated  with  the  greatest  force.  Wherever  the  Protestants 
are  situated,  whether  in  the  towns,  where  they  are  principally  to 
be  found,  or  in  the  country,  they  uniformly  seem  to  consider 
themselves  as  persons  belonging  to  a  class  in  the  community  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Catholics.  Even  the 
linen  weavers  of  the  North,  who  are  probably  among  the  poorest 
of  the  Protestants,  earn,  according  to  Mr  Young,  about  double 
the  wages  of  the  labourers  in  husbandry,  and  feel  so  much  of  the 
pride  belonging  to  a  superior  condition,  that  they  have  general- 
ly preferred,  emigration,  *  to  being  reduced  much  below  their 
usual  rank  in  society,  although  there  might  be  little  chance  of 
their  wanting  the  means  of  subsistence  for  their  families.  But 
the  humiliated  Catholic,  with  no  rank  in  society  to  support,  has 
sought  only  these  means  of  subsistence ;  and  rinding,  without 
much  difficulty,  potatoes,  milk,  and  a  hovel,  he  has  vegetated  in 
the  country  of  his  ancestors,  and  overspread  the  land  with  his 
descendants,  If  to  this  consideration  we  add  a  circumstance,  in 
which  all  writers  seem  to  agree,  that  of  the  great  encouragement 

'  *  According  to  Arthur  Young,  the  emigrations  to  America, 
which  were  at  one  time  so  considerable,  consisted  almost  exclusively 
®f  the  Protestants  of  ihe  North  of  Ireland, 
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given  to  the  marriages  of  the  Catholic  poor  by  the  parish  priest, 
on  account  of  his  deriving  a  very  considerable  part  of  his  reve- 
nue from  them,  we  shall  see  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the 
increasing  proportion  of  the  Catholics  to  the  Protestants,  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  while  the  same  causes  continue  to 
operate,  this  proportion  will  continue  yearly  to  increase. 

With  respect  to  the  general  amount  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, Mr  Newenham  seems  inclined  to  adhere  to  his  former 
computations,  which,  he  says,  subsequent  researches  have  strong- 
ly conduced  to  substantiate.  No  new  statements  are  given  on 
the  subject  in  the  body  of  the  work;  but,  in  the  Appendix^ 
some  interesting  statistical  table*  are  added,  which,  as  far  as 
they  go,  and  as  far  as  they  can  be  depended  on,  certainly  tend 
to  confirm  his  computations,  and  mark,  in  particular,  a  very 
rapid  increase  of  population. 

In  the  town  and  diocese  of  Cork,  the  proportion  of  Catholic 
births  to  the  Catholic  population,  is  nearly  as  high  as  1  to  23  - 
and  of  marriages  to  births  as  1  to  above  5  ; — both  indications  of 
early  marriages,  large  families,  and  full  houses.  In  the  diocese 
of  Ross,  the  survey  of  which,  Mr  Newenham  says,  may  entirely 
be  depended  on,  the  number  of  persons  to  a  house  appeared,  by 
enumeration,  to  be  6  and  a  small  fraction  ;  and  the  proportion  of 
births  to  the  population  was  as  1  to  24  and  a  fraction  j  the  pro- 
portion of  Catholics  to  Protestants  as  31  to  1.  Of  the  accuracy 
of  the  other  surveys,  Mr  Newenham  cannot  speak,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  with  so  much  certainty  ;  but  sees  no  reason  to  doubt 
them.  In  one  of  them,  which  relates  to  the  diocese  of  Limerick, 
the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  is  stated  as  above  2|  to  1  ; 
though  the  proportion  of  baptisms  to  the  population  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  diocese  of  Cork,  which  makes  the  account  rather 
doubtful.  These  surveys,  which  are  unfortunately  too  confined 
as  to  their  extent,  to  warrant  very  general  inferences,  were  made 
by  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  different  parishes,  at  the  request  of 
Mr  Newenham  ;  and,  besides  the  particulars  above  alluded  to, 
contain  other  interesting  information, — such  as,  tl  of  la- 

bour,— the  rent  of  land, — the  number  of  acres  Cultivated,  unculti- 
vated, and  barren,  &c.  8cc.  Before  the  enumerations  relating  to 
parochial  registers  were  proceeded  on,  Mr  Newenham  observed 
to  one  of  the  superiors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  by  whose 
influence  the  business  was  pursued,  that  the  detection  of  ah  ex- 
aggeration in  any  one  instance,  would  obviously  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  discredit  on  all  the  returns,  and,  consequently,  that 
of  weakening  whatever  reasoning  might  be  employed  in  behalf 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  founded  upon  their  numerical  import- 
ance.    To  this  it  was  replied,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  r  a- 

I.  2 
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rochial  Roman  Catholic  clergy  concerned  themselves  but  very 
little  in  political  speculations;  and  that  there  existed  rather  more 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  they  would  underrate,  than  overrate 
the  numbers  of  their  parishioners  ;  as,  in  the  latter  event,  they 
would  impress  their  Bishop  with  the  expediency  of  appointing 
coadjutors,  who  would  participate  in  their  scanty  incomes,  as 
well  as  in  their  labours. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  very  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  Ire- 
land j  and  if  Mr  Newenham's  former  computations  are  in  any 
respect  exaggerated,  which  we  have  sometimes  heard  suggested, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  which  he  al- 
lows to  a  house,  we  think  it  must  have  arisen  from  his  applying 
the  proportions  which  he  has  found  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
counties  too  generally  to  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  subject  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Catholic  labour- 
ers, we  have  to  complain  that  Mr  Newenham  has  nowhere  given 
us  sufficient  information.  We  wished  much  to  have  the  means 
of  judging,  whether  the  increase  of  tillage,  and  the  increase  of 
rents  occasioned  by  it,  has  essentially  contracted  the  abundance 
of  the  Isish  cotter;  or  whether  the  increase  of  his  wages,  which 
is  generally  acknowledged,  has  as  yet  fully  counteracted  the  in- 
creased price  which  he  pays  for  the  land.  But  though  Mr  New- 
enham states  very  distinctly,  that  the  wages  of  labour  in  hus- 
bandry have  risen,  since  the  time  of  Mr  Young's  tour,  from  61(1. 
to  10$d.  a  day,  yet  he  has  not  given  us,  as  Mr  Young  did,  a  list 
of  prices  with  which  to  compare  these  earnings.  We  have  un- 
derstood, that  the  growing  price  and  the  market  price  of  pota- 
toes have  hardly  risen  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  wages ;  but 
that  milk,  which  is  almost  a  necessary  addition  to  a  potatoe  diet, 
has  become  so  scarce  in  the  tillage  districts,  as  to  occasion  a 
great  diminution  of  comfort  and  health ;  and  it  seems  to  be  ge- 
nerally agreed,  that  all  other  articles,  except  potatoes,  have  ad- 
vanced in  price  faster  than  the  advance  of  wages.  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  radical  evils  of  the  use  of  potatoes,  as  the  principal 
food  of  the  lower  classes,  that  the  abundance  in  which  they  are 
supplied,  and  their  consequent  cheapness,  by  no  means  occa- 
sions a  proportional  cheapness  of  other  commodities.  On  the 
contrary,  this  very  abundance  contributes-  to  the  high  rent  of 
land,  which,  of  course,  must  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  the  cattle, 
wood,  or  materials  of  manufactures  which  are  raised  upon  it; — - 
a  proof,  by  the  by,  among  many  others,  that  the  price  of  the 
common  food  of  the  labouring  classes  cannot  be  considered  as 
regulating  the  prices  of  other  commodities. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  scarcity  of  milk  above  alluded  to?, 
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combined  with  the  increased  quantity  of  corn  grown,  from  the 
extension  of  tillage,  may  gradually  induce  the  Irish  labourer  to 
mix  a  greater  quantity  of  oats  or  other  corn  with  his  potatoe 
diet,  than  has  hitherto  been  usual ;  and  we  are  convinced,  that 
such  a  change  would,  on  the  whole,  be  favourable  to  his  gene- 
ral condition ;  but,  whether  any  approaches  to  it  are  taking 
place  at  present,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  have  heard  from  some  quarters,  that  a  decided  improve- 
ment, of  late  years,  may  be  observed  in  the  dress  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  the  furniture  of  their  cabins.  From  other  sources 
we  have  been  informed,  that  their  general  condition  has  been 
unquestionably  deteriorated,  by  an  advance  of  rents  and  prices 
greater  than  the  advance  in  their  wages.  On  these  points,  au- 
thentic information  extending  to  the  whole  kingdom  is  much 
wanted ;  and  it  is  a  great  fault  in  Mr  Newenham 's  work,  that 
he  has  not  endeavoured  more  fully  to  supply  it.  We  should 
rejoice  to  hear,  that  the  check  to  the  present  rapid  increase  of 
population,  which  must  necessarily  soon  take  place,  had  begun 
to  operate  from  an  increasing  taste  for  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences, before  it  was  forced  from  the  absolute  want  of  food  ;  but 
we  own  we  have  not  much  hope  of  any  marked  and  striking 
change  of  this  kind,  till  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  are  in  eve- 
ry respect  put  on  a  level. 

On  the  important  subject  of  the  education  of  the  Catholic  poor, 
Mr  Newenham  has  produced  some  information  which  has  at  once 
surprised  and  gratified  us;  He  has  asserted  that,  in  point  of  lite- 
rary attainments,  they  are  far  above  the  level  of  the  same  classes 
in  England ;  and  this  assertion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  some 
of  the  tables  in  his  Appendix.  In  one  of  these  tables,  it  appears 
that,  in  the  dioceses  of  Cloyne  and  Ross  alone,  there  are  no  less 
than  316  parochial  schools  kept  by  Catholics  ;  and  that  the}  are 
attended,  during  the  summer,  by  2  l,S<?2  scholars.  It  is  pleasing 
to  have  this  information  accompanied  by  such  other  statements 
respecting  the  county  of  Cork,  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  its 
criminal  calendar  is,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  unusually 
free  from  great  crimes.  The  Protestant  schools  in  Ireland,  with 
all  the  aid  which  they  have  received  from  Government,  seem  to 
be  by  no  means  in  a  flourishing  state ;  and  the  scholars  which 
attend  them  do  not  equal,  by  6000,  the  number  that  attend  the 
Catholic  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Cloyne  and  Ross  alone. 

This  increased  attention  to  education  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Irish,  Mr  Newenham  attributes  to  the  care  and  industry  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  of  whose  general  conduct,  politeness,  erudition, 
and  pastoral  exertions  as  a  body,  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms. 
How  far  he  may  be  unduly  biassed  by  the  civilities  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  received  from  them,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say  ; 
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but  if  we  might  in  any  respect  judge  of  them,  by  a  letter  which 
he  has  produced  in  the  Appendix,  we  should  think  that  his  pic- 
ture was  by  no  means  overcharged.  This  letter,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  Catholic 
clergy,  in  Ireland,  which  is  very  little  known  in  England,  we 
particularly  recommend  to  the  reader's  attention  ;  and  we  should 
insert  the  whole  of  it,  if  it  were  not  too  long  for  our  limits.  We 
earnestly  wish  that  Mr  Perceval  would  attend  to  those  parts  of 
this  letter  which  relate  to  the  causes  which  have  affected,  and 
may  be  expected  to  affect,  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
Ireland  over  their  flocks. 

The  last  division  of  Mr  Newenham's  work,  consisting  of  eight 
sections,  contains  the  Rebellion,  the  Union,  and  a  great  deal  of 
miscellaneous  matter  which  we  have  not  room  to  comment  upon. 
In  his  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  which  occupy 
the  three  last  sections,  he  is  much  too  fond  of  public  grants  and 
bounties ;  and  seems  entirely  to  mistake  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  to  stand  by  and  see  fair  play,  and  not  to  be  ac- 
tively assisting — first  one  party,  and  then  another,  as  its  caprice 
may  direct.  In  the  true  mercantile  spirit,  and  with  a  view,  we 
imagine,  to  conciliate  a  nation  of  merchants,  he  proposes  to  the 
Legislature  to  give  additional  encouragements  to  the  tillage  of 
Ireland,  as  the  occupation  least  likely  to  interfere  with  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  Great  Britain ;  and  most  preposterously  recom- 
mends that  the  present  high  prices  of  corn  should  be  maintain- 
ed by  fresh  bounties,  even  after  the  surplus  of  Ireland  should 
exceed  the  supply  required  by  Great  Britain,  in  order  that  the 
Irish  farmers  should  gain  fifteen  millions  for  further  improve- 
ments !  It  is  unnecessary,  we  hope,  to  comment  upon  such 
proposals.  To  act  under  the  dread  of  interfering  with  Great 
Britain,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Union ;  and  to 
propose  encouragements  to  the  exportation  of  corn,  with  high 
prices  and  profits  for  their  ultimate  object,  instead  of  plenty,  is 
a  gross  abuse  even  of  the  system  of  bounties. 

We  are  friends  to  the  agriculture  of  Ireland ;  but  should  pro- 
pose to  encourage  it  with  other  views,  and  in  other  ways.  A- 
mong  the  grievances  which  are  felt  by  the  small  tenantry,  none 
press  so  hard,  nor  give  occasion  to  such  constant  irritation,  as 
the  unexpected  demands  so  frequently  occasioned  by  new  county 
rates,  and  new  valuations  of  tithe.  The  insurrections  of  the  Oak 
Boys  and  Steel  Boys,  according  to  Arthur  Young,  were  owing, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  oppressive  county  cesses ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  long-protracted  commotions  of  the  White 
Boys  originated  in  the  grievance  of  tithes.  It  may  be  asserted 
as  a  general  truth,  that  the  taxes  which  fall  on  the  tenantry  of  a 
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country,  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  prejudicial  to  the  indivi- 
dual, and  the  most  disadvantageous  to  the  public  ;  because  the 
tenant  of  land  has  rarely  the  power,  like  other  traders,  of  raising 
the  price  of  the  produce  in  which  he  deals,  in  proportion  to  the 
tax, — or  of  resorting  to  the  alternative  of  withdrawing  his  capi- 
ta] ;  and  if  he  had  this  power,  the  public  would  most  materially 
suffer  from  it.  But  this  truth,  which  is  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  in  general,  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  a  large  portion  of  the  te- 
nants. The  competition  for  land,  and  the  improvidence  of  the 
competitors,  seem  to  be  such,  that  they  are  willing  to  take  farms, 
if  they  have  but  a  tolerable  prospect  of  getting  on,  under  the  ex- 
isting outgoings  at  the  time  of  taking  the  lease ;  and  in  such  cir- 
cumstances,  a  new  demand  must  often  find  them  absolutely  un- 
able to  answer  it.  The  very  great  proportion  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce possessed  by  the  Irish  landlord,  contrasted  with  the  very 
scanty  proportion  possessed  by  his  tenants,  presents,  we  conceive, 
the  natural  remedy  to  this  evil.  And  if  he  were  obliged  to  take 
the  burden  of  all  permanent  taxes  on  the  land,  upon  their  first 
imposition,  we  are  convinced  that  he  would  be  amply  remune- 
rated, not  only  by  the  happiness  of  his  tenants,  but  by  the  su- 
perior state  of  his  farms  when  they  came  to  be  relet,  and  the 
consequent  greater  advance  of  his  rents. 

The  sacrifice,  it  is  evident,  would  only  be  temporary,— as  it 
is  universally  acknowledged,  that  all  taxes  upon  tenants  fall  up- 
on the  landlord  at  the  renewal  of  a  lease  ;  but  the  misfortune  is, 
that  a  pressure  during  a  few  years,  which  would  scarcely  be  felt 
by  a  man  of  property,  is  sometimes  sufficient,  in  Ireland,  to  ruin 
both  the  farmer  and  the  farm,  and  to  spread  dissatisfaction  and 
kritation  far  and  wide  over  the  country. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  the  territorial  tax  of  the  Economists  j 
but  we  certainly  think,  that  the  peculiar  state  of  Ireland  calls 
upon  the  Legislature,  by  every  principle  of  justice  and  policy, 
to  remove  the  burden  of  the  partial  and  oppressive  county  rates, 
and  the  still  heavier  and  more  oppressive  burden  of  tithes,  from 
the  poor  tenantry,  to  the  rich  landlords.  Such  a  measure  wTould 
be  an  effective  and  permanent  encouragement  to  agriculture ; 
and  would  go  farther  in  allaying  the  discontents  of  Ireland,  than 
any  thing  short  of  complete  emancipation, — which,  at  all  events, 
it  ought  to  accompany. 

The  tables  in  the  Appendix,  relating  to  the  corn  trade  of  Ire- 
land, exhibit  a  very  promising  picture  of  its  increasing  exports, 
and  explain  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  the  decreasing  wants 
of  the  empire  for  foreign  corn.  According  to  Chalmers's  Esti- 
mate, the  annual  importation  of  all  sorts  of  corn,  for  the  five 
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years  previous  to  the  scarcity  of  1800,  was  1,191,131  quarters. 
In  the  committee  on  distilleries,  the  foreign  corn  imported  dur- 
ing five  years  ending  with  the  5lh  of  January  1808,  was  calcu- 
lated at  only  700,000  quarters  annually.  This  beneficial  change- 
has  undoubtedly  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  stimulus  given  to  Bri- 
tish agriculture  by  the  late  high  prices;  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  will  be  found  to  be  attributable  to  the  increasing  supplies  of 
corn  from  Ireland,  and  the  circumstance  of  Irish  corn  being  in- 
cluded in  the  foreign  imports  before  the  Union.  During  the  last 
year,  Ireland  exported  875,096  barrels  of  corn  (about  540,000 
quarters),  nearly  the  whole  of  which  came  to  Britain.  If  this 
quantity  be  added  to  the  700,000  quarters  of  foreign  corn  at 
present  imported,  the  amount  will  exceed  the  average  importa- 
tions of  the  five  years  before  the  scarcity,  and  show  clearly  in 
what  manner  the  change  in  question  has  arisen.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  from  the  progressive  state  of  the  Irish  exports  of 
corn,  that  if  things  remain  quiet  some  years,  the  empire  will  be 
entirely  independent  of'foreign  supplies;  except  in  times  of  scar- 
city ;  and  for  this  independence  it  will  be  indebted  to  Ireland. 

In  our  review  of  Mr  Ncwenham's  former  work,  we  observed, 
that  if  England  were  to  choose  a  territory  calculated  to  afford 
her  the  most  effectual  assistance,  she  could  not  have  fixed  upon 
a  portion  of  land  of  the  same  extent,  so  peculiarly  suited  to  her 
wants  as  Ireland.  We  were  then  ailuding  principally  to  the 
defence  of  the  empire ;  but  the  same  thought  forces  itself  upon 
us  when  we  advert  to  its  resources ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template the  immense  supplies  of  the  very  first  importance, 
which  we  receive  from  this  fruitful  island,  and  their  prodigious 
capability  of  increase,  without  feeling  the  conviction  that  it 
should  ever  be  prized  and  cherished  by  us  as  our  richest  mine 
of  wealth,  as  well  as  our  strongest  pillar  of  defence. 

And  yet  this  is  the  country  the.loss  of  which  is  daily  risked  by 
the  inhuman  cry  of  no-popery, — by  the  bigotry  and  littleness  of 
one  part  of  an  administration,  and  by  the  tergiversation  and 
inconsistency  of  the  other.  It  is  really  sickening  to  think,  that 
at  a  period  when  every  heart  and  hand  is  wanted  to  rally  round 
the  last  remains  of  liberty  in  Europe,  a  set  of  men  should  be 
found  at  the  head  of  affairs,  who  are  either  absolute]}'  incapable, 
from  narrowness  of  intellect,  of  profiting  by  the  great  lessons  of 
experience  that  are  daily  unfolding  themselves ;  or,  whatever 
their  opinions  may  be,  are  willing  to  sacrifice  them  and  their 
country  at  the  shrine  of  present  place  and  emolument ! 

We  have  all  justly  reprobated  the  impolicy  of  the  Supreme  Jun- 
ta of  Spain,  in  not  anticipating  the  offers  of  Bonaparte;  and  in 
leaving  it  a  matter  of  rational  doubt  to  the  people,  whether  it  n  tig]  i 
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not  be  for  their  happiness  to  accept  them.  But  in  spite  of  the 
glaring  bad  effects  of  such  conduct  on  the  fateful  struggle  in  Spain, 
are  we  not  acting  with  infinitely  greater  folly  and  feebleness  to- 
wards a  part  of  our  own  empire  ?  Are  we  not  even,  by  repeat- 
ed insults  and  disappointments,  taking  the  most  effectunl  means 
to  alienate,  disgust,  and  irritate  a  people  who  will  soon  have  the 
same  offers  made  to  them  from  the  same  quarter  ?  The  blaze  of 
hope  and  of  joy  which  lately  illuminated  the  horizon  of  Spain, 
is  now  sunk  into  a  few  feeble  gleams;  the  impending  effort  of 
Austria  seems  to  be  but  the  prelude  to  her  final  extinction ;  and 
what  shall  then  prevent  the  ruthless  victor  from  turning-  his  con- 
quering arms  towards  the  west  ?  We  own  that  we  should  see 
with  dread  even  a  very  small  French  army  in  Ireland,  after  the 
councils  of  the  empire  had  been  for  some  time  guided  by  the  pre- 
sent Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, — by  a  man,  who  thinks  he  can 
save  Ireland  by  irritating  its  clergy,  and  being  sparing  in  his 
grants  to  the  College  of  Maynooth. 

There  is  one,  and  one  only  way,  of  rendering  all  the  offers  and 
efforts  of  Bonaparte  powerless.  The  time  is  short ;  but  it  may  yet 
be  sufficient.  Before  the  conquering  legions  of  France  return 
from  the  Danube,  let  us,  by  a  great  and  generous  act,  prepare  the 
hearts  of  the  Irish  for  their  reception.  Let  the  reign  of  Georgell  I. 
be  distinguished  by  the  glorious  completion  of  those  concessions 
which  it  commenced.  Let  the  Irish  Catholics  have  all  that  they 
have  demanded;  for  they  have  asked  nothing  but  what  strict  jus- 
tice and  good  policy  should  concede  to  them.  Let  them  not  only 
enjoy  all  the  civil  advantages  of  the  British  constitution,  but  give 
them  a  church  establishment,  like  Scotland;  and  we  venture  to? 
predict,  that  the  increasing  proportion  of  the  Catholics  will  soon  bo 
less  perceptible.  Let  the  spirit  of  the  Union,  or  what  ought  to 
have  been  its  spirit,  be  carried  into  execution  without  fear  or  jea- 
lousy, till  Ireland  is  in  no  respect  to  be  distinguished  from  any  o- 
ther  part  of  the  empire,  but  by  its  situation,  and  superior  Fertility, 

Such  a  train  of  measures,  begun  by  the  Government  with  ear- 
nestness and  good  faith,  and  while  yet  the  power  of  the  sword  is  in 
its  hand,  would  soon  work  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  men  who  are 
known  to  be  highly  susceptible  of  gratitude  and  affection,  and  who 
could  receive  no  such  offers  from  other  quarters;  and  though  we 
will  not  affirm  that  all  the  discontented  would  be  immediately  con- 
ciliated, yet  wfflwe  confident  that  they  would  be  reduced  to  so  few 
as  to  be  perfectly  insignificant,  and  that  the  country  would  then 
be  completely  secure  against  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  treason. 
Notwithstanding  the  known  capaciousness  and  perverseness  of 
man,  we  believe  that  not  a  single  instance  can  be  produced  in  his- 
tory, of  an  established  government  being  unable  to  suppress  dis- 
ents,  when  justice  was  clearly  and  entirely  on  its  side, 
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In  the  present  wreck  of  empires,  and  under  the  extinction  of  all 
international  law,  no  s?nallstate  can  hopeto  maintain  its  independ- 
ence. Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  their  situation,  their  lan- 
guage, and  their  mutual  necessities,  seem  naturally  destined  to 
support  each  other's  strength,  and  supply  each  other's  wants;  and 
we  are  quite  convinced,  that  nothing  but  extreme  misgovernment 
can  separate  them.  Heavy  indeed,  then,  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  those  men,  under  whose  administration,  or  by  whose  previous 
imcpncUiatory  measures  such  a  separation  is  effected — whether  the 
immediate  cause  of  it  be  foreign  conquest,  or  internal  commotion. 
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"IXThen  a  person  of  moderate  abilities  and  limited  information 
*  '  is  betrayed,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  into  an  act  of  ordinary 
authorship,  we  do  not  conceive  ourselves  bound  to  take  any  notice 
of  it.  The  book  most  probably  contains  nothing  which  calls  for 
public  censure  ;  and  it  is  still  less  likely  to  reward  us  with  mat* 
ter  fit  for"  extract  or  abridgment.  But  it  is  otherwise,  when  a  per- 
son of  this  description  travels,  and  tells  his  story: — he  can  scarce- 
ly avoid  setting  down  something  worthy  of  our  attention ;  and 
we  have  accordingly  made  it  a  rule,  to  examine,  with  some  pains, 
almost  every  work  of  this  class, — noting  the  defects,  and  sepa- 
rating and  preserving  the  useful  parts,  even  though  they  should 
be  as  two  grains  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chaff.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  we  are  now  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  Mr 
Ker  Porter.  He  has  been  long  known,  we  presume,  to  most  of 
them,  as  a  very  ingenious  artist :  in  this  book,  he  does  not  in- 
crease, nor  indeed  sustain,  that  reputation  ;  nor  does  he  add  to 
it  any  considerable  portion  of  literary  fame,  although  he  entitles 
himself  to  the  much  higher  praise  of  amiable  feelings. 

"The  preface  to  a  book  generally  contains  the  author's  opinion 
of  its  defects;  and  this  is  pretty  sure  to  be  one  of  the  most  erro- 
neous of  all  his  positions.  Mr  Ker  Porter  points  out  *  continual 
egotism,  an  appearance  of  ostentation,  and  perhaps  a  too  unre- 
served disclosure  of  his  own  situation  and  feelings,'  as  his  most 
4  prominent  imperfections.'  We  certainly  cannot  altogether  ac- 
quit him  of  thase  faults:  but,  that  they  bear  any  proportion  to  the 
whole  defects  of  his  work,  or  that,  in  a  book  of  travels,  they  de- 
serve to  be  seriously  considered,  unless  where  other  and  greater 
failings  are  not  discoverable,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  denying. 
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We  wish  Mr  Ker  Porter  had  looked  somewhat  sharper  after 
.such  failings :  if  he  had  corrected  them,  his  book  would  have 
been  improved  ;  but  if  he  had  only  noticed  them  in  his  preface, 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  might  have  been  spared  to  us. 

Our  author  sailed  from  England  in  August  1805,  and  had  a 
favourable  passage  to  the  Sound.  As  he  approached  Elsineur, 
he  was  occupied  with  the  most  wild  and  interesting  meditations 
upon  *  a  city  immortalized  by  the  pen  of  our  matchless  Shak- 
speare. '  He  had  been  following  Hamlet  every  where ;  he  had 
proceeded  to  *  measure  the  deep  shadow's  on  the  platform ;  t  he 
had  then  *  encountered  the  grey  ghost  of  the  royal  Dane ; '  and 
*  killed  Polonius  in  the  Queen's  closet ; '  besides  *  drowning 
poor  Ophelia  in  the  willowed  stream. '  Upon  landing,  however, 
he  gets  angry  at  Elsineur  for  falling  so  far  short  of  his  imagina- 
tions; and  abuses  that  respectable  town,  at  great  length,  and 
with  considerable  variety  and  force  of  invective.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  existing  hostilities,  we  scarcely  think  it  would  be  fiiir  to 
extract  the  whole  of  this  highly  wrought  passage.  We  may 
just,  by  way  of  specimen,  mention,  that  it  seems  *  Wapping 
possesses  the  splendour  of  ancient  Rome,  when  compared  with 
the  modern  aspect  of  Elsineur ; '  and  if  Hercules,  or,  as  oar  au- 
thor calls  him,  *  the  immortal  scavenger  of  Elis,  had  began  (be- 
gun) there,  he  would  be  at  his  labour  now. '  Disgusted  with  El- 
sineur, and,  as  it  should  seem,  with  life  itself,  he  rushes  out  of 
the  town  about  a  mile,  and  finds  a  place  called  '  Hamlet's 
garden. '  He  straightway  expects  '  venerable  and  magnfficent 
ruins  ;  and,  being  disappointed,  severely  reprimands  this  villa. 
During  his  rebuke,  he  happens  to  see  Elsineur  again,  at  some 
distance,  whereupon  a  little  more  abuse  is  bestowed  upon  it ; 
nor  can  he  by  any  means  be  appeased,  until  he  perceives  the 
Castle  of  Cronberg,  that  '  fine  and  bold  feature, '  and  four  hun- 
dred sail  of  merchant  ships  lying  at  anchor.  Thus  disappointed 
in  ail  his  hopes  of  finding  royal  cities  and  ruins,  and  seeing  in- 
deed no  remains  of  Hamlet  whatever,  -he  is  forced  to  console 
himself  with  Saxo-  Grammaticus,  from  whom  he  translates  some 
passages,  to  which  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  been  indebted. 
They  are  curious,  though  not  very  delicate :  but  one  does  not 
quite  see  why  that  author,  as  well  as  Shakspeare,  could  not  have 
been  perused  in  England.  Mr  Ker  Porter  saw  also  some  Da- 
nish soldiers,  of  whom  he  expresses  an  unfavourable  opinion ; 
being  moved  thereto,  it  rather  seems,  by  *  their  coarse  and  ill- 
made  clothing;'  and  somewhat  prejudiced,  no  doubt,  by  his  ge- 
neral indignation  at  Elsineur.  As  soon  as  he  leaves  that  ill-fated 
spot,  his  good  humour  returns;  and  during  the  rest  of  his  tour, 
we  find  him  a  perfectly  civil  and  well-natured  companion. 

He  only  saw  Copenhagen  through  a  glass  from  the  sea;  but  he 
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could  plainly  distinguish  its  ramparts  and  batteries ;  which  leads 
him  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  Lord  Nelson.  This,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  is  well  founded,  and  therefore  we  shall  extract  it, 
although  not  very  well  told ;  for  it  is  exceedingly  delightful  to 
dwell  on  any  memorial  of  so  illustrious  a  man,  now  that  we  have 
unhappily  lost  him  ;  and  it  is  not  ungrateful  to  look  back  upon 
the  lawful  triumphs  of  our  arms  in  these  times,  when  the  rulers 
of  England  only  fought  honourably  with  avowed  enemies. 

*  The  circumstance  took  place  during  the  battle  of  the  Sound. 
It  at  least  proves  that  no  situation,  however  dangerous,  can  discon- 
cert die  truly  brave  man,  or  render  him  inattentive  to  those  minutix, 
which  being  watched  by  the  enemy,  betray  our  weakness,  or  pro- 
claim our  power.  You  must  well  remember,  from  the  gazettes  of 
that  period,  and  private  accounts,  how  tremendous  was  the  engage- 
ment, and  how  dreadful  the  slaughter.  In  the  midst  of  these  hor- 
rors, surrounded  by  the  dying  and  the  dead,  the  British  admiral 
ordered  an  officer,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  to  go  on  shore  with  a 
note  to  the  Crown  Prince.  It  contained  a  proposal  to  his  royal 
Highness  to  acquiesce,  without  further  delay,  in  the  propositions  of 
the  British  Government ;  not  only  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present  effu- 
sion of  blood  on  both  sides,  but  to  save  from  total  destruction  Co- 
penhagen and  its  arsenals,  which  he  would  otherwise  level  with  the 
■water.  Whilst  his  Lordship  was  writing  with  all  the  calmness  of  a 
man  h  his  study,  he  desired  Colonel  Stewart  to  send  some  one  be- 
low for  a  light,  that  he  might  seal  his  despatch.  Colonel  Stewart 
obeyed  ;  but  none  appearing  with  a  candle ;  when  Lord  Nelson  had 
nearly  completed  his  letter,  he  inquired  the  reason  of  such  neglect, 
and  found  that  the  boy  who  had  been  sent  for  it  was  killed  in  his 
way  br  a  cannon  shot.  The  order  was  repeated  :  upon  which  Colo- 
nel Stewart  observed,  "  Why  should  your  Lordship  be  so  particular 
to  use  Tvax  ?  why  not  a  wafer?  The  hurry  of  battle  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient apology  for  the  violation  of  etiquette.  "  "  It  is  to  prove,  my 
friend,  '  replied  Lord  Nelson,  "  that  we  are  in  no  hurry ;  that  this 
request  is  not  dictated  by  fear,  or  a  wish  on  our  part  to  stop  the  car- 
nage, from  the  least  apprehension  of  the  fate  of.  this  day  to  us, 
that  I  am  thus  particular.  Were  I  to  seal  my  letter  with  a  wafer, 
it  would  still  be  wet  when  it  reached  the  shore ;  it  would  speak  of 
haste.  Wax  is  not  the  act  of  an  instant ;  and  it  impresses  the  re- 
ceiver accordingly.  "  The  reasoning  of  the  admiral  was  duly  ho- 
noured by  the  result.  The  Danes  acceded  to  his  proposal ;  and  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  the  consequence.  '     I.  13,  14. 

From  Zealand  our  author  proceeded  in  his  voyage  to  Cron- 
stadt.  On  landing  there,  *  he  was  amazingly  struck  by  the  ex- 
traordinary appearance  of  almost  every  individual  he  met. '  The 
beards,  brown  skins,  caps,  uniforms,  pelisses,  all  bursting  upon 
his  sight  at  the  moment  that  he  heard  a  language  quite  new  to 
'■  made  so  strange  an  impression  on  his  mind  as  is  not  to  bf. 
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described. '  Indeed  he  says,  *  every  sense  was  called  forth  to 
wonder  and  exercise. '  The  town  and  arsenal  of  Cronstadt  arc 
described  as  very  beautiful  and  magnificent  at  first  glance  j  but  a 
nearer  view,  it  seems,  discovers  '  many  a  wart  and  wrinkle  on 
this  fair  face. '  With  St  Petersburgh  he  is  more  delighted : 
there,  every  house  seems  a  palace,  and  every  palace  a  city.  * 
The  description  of  the  new  metropolitan  church  is  iateresting, 
botli  on  account  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  example  which  it 
affords  of  the  waste  of  labour  in  a  country  where  the  lower 
classes  are  in  a  state  of  slavery  or  villenage. 

*  This  edifice,  as  I  before  said,  is  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God 
of  Kazan.  Though  far  from  being  completed,  sufficient  is  elevated 
of  its  plan  to  give  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  sublime  feature 
it  will  make  in  the  face  of  this  city.  The  architect,  who  is  a  Rus- 
sian, seems  to  have  had  the  image  of  St  Peter  in  his  mind  when  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  this  building  ;  and  if  it  be  finished  as  it  is 
begun,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  very  powerful  rival  to  the; 
two  great  cathedrals  of  Rome  and  London.  The  pillars  intended 
for  the  inside  of  the  church,  are  to  be  each  of  one  entire  stone  ;  the 
shaft,  in  length  fifty-two  feet,  polished  to  die  utmost  perfection,  and* 
surmounted  with  a  capital  of  the  Corinthian  order  richly  gilt  and 
burnished.  Every  other  ornament  will  be  in  corresponding  taste. 
Niches  are  formed  on  the  exterior,  for  the  reception  of  bronze  sta- 
tues of  Saints,  fifteen  feet  high  :  and  at  some  distance,  in  front  of 
the  building,  is  to  be  erected  a  single  column  of  granite  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  length  ;  a  piece  of  that  size,  sufficient  to  form  it,  having 
lately  been  discovered.  Its  magnitude  will  be  so  immense  as  to  ex- 
ceed the  height  of  Pompey's  pillar  by  many  feet.  It  is  expected 
that  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years  the  whole  work  will  be  com- 
pleted. At  that  period  the  old  church  is  to  be  pulled  down  ;  and 
thus  an  area  will  be  left  that  must  considerably  improve  the  situation 
of  the  new. 

*  The  architect  of  this  great  design  was  formerly  a  slave  of  Count 
Strogonoff.  But  that  nobleman,  out  of  respect  to  his  talents,  gave 
him  his  liberty. 

*  Many  of  the  labourers  employed  on  these  buildings,  come  some 
thousand  versts  from  the  interior :  and  when  the  frost  sets  in,  they 
retire  thither  again,  to  await  the  more  genial  season  which  will  al- 
low them  to  recommence  their  toil.  The  multitudes  now  engaged 
in  forming  the  various  parts  of  these  large  works,  are  interesting 
and  curious.  All  difficulties  connected  with  their  business,  are  over- 
come by  human  exertions  alone.  What  in  England  would  easily  be 
performed  by  one  horse,  with  a  little  mechanical  aid,  is  here  achiev- 
ed by  the  united  strength  of  numbers  of  men.  Hence  there  is  much 
useless  labour  to  regret.  Frequently  we  see  a  hundred  men,  with 
ropes  and  handspikes,  busied  in  accomplishing  no  more  than  one 
quarter  of  that  number,  with  a  few  of  our  assisting  inventions, 
would  easily  finish  in  half  the  time.  '     T.  20;  21. 
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In  giving  this  extract,  we  have  left  out  a  little  rant  about  sacri- 
lege and  genius,  which  occurs  about  the  middle  of  it.  We  can- 
not, however,  omit  an  exquisite  passage  touching  avarice,  which 
catches  the  eye  a  few  pages  farther  on ;  and  forms,  we  conceive, 
as  pure  a  specimen  of  the  nonsensical  in  composition  as  has  even 
of  late  years  been  produced.  After  inveighing  against  the  Rus- 
sian shopkeepers  for  demanding  from  strangers  more  than  the 
value  of  their  goods,  although  willing  to  take  a  fair  price  from 
those  who  know  their  ways,  Mr  Porter  breaks  out  as  follows. 

'  But  alas  !  I  fear  the  passion  for  a  hasty  accumulation  of  riches 
is  not  peculiar  to  our  northern  neighbours.  In  an  ignorant  people, 
just  emerging  to  civilization,  we  see  covetousness  without  a  veil. 
Eager  to  share  in  the  good  things  which  are  opened  to  them  on  e- 
very  sid-t,  they  consider  not,  because  they  do  not  yet  understand, 
the  superior  advantages  of  character.  But  are  the  people  who  have 
long  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  education  and  polished  society,  are 
they  exempt  from  this  degrading  vice  ?  I  am  afraid  not.  With 
them  it  is  only  more  modest :  aware  of  its  own  infamy,  it  slinks 
from  sight  under  various  masks,  while  the  objects  of  its  contractor- 
ships,  and  the  tenantry  of  the  land,  are  groaning  under  neglect  and 
oppression.  Selfishness  is  the  vice  of  human  nature ;  and  very  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  hold  it  in  the  medium  between  savage  avidity  and  luxu- 
rious desires.     I.  25. 

There  is  not  a  line  of  this  which  may  be  passed  over  ;  but  the 
last  sentence  is  particularly  remarkable,  because  it  consists  of  so 
many  words  put  together  without  one  single  idea. 

The  description  of  St  Peterburgh  is,  upon  the  whole,  good. 
Mr  Porter's  talents' as  an  artist  appear  in  it.  Indeed,  he  who  can 
delineate  a  city  on  canvass,  is  prett}*  sure  to  give  a  picturesque  ac- 
count of  it,  if  he  will  only  be  plain  and  natural ;  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene  seems  to  have  forced  our  author  to  set  down  many  of 
the  things  that  struck  him,  as  they  really  did  strike  him,  in  spite 
of  his  tendency  to  ranting.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  *  castel- 
lated rocks  ' — *  dank  marshes '. — '  tangled  forest ' — '  gay  parterre ' 
— *  Arcadian  scenes ' — '  encolumned  walls  ' — '  Adriatic  Isles  of 
Venice ' — (as  if  he  had  said, '  the  English  parishes  of  Yorkshire '), 
which  are  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  page,  we 
really  think  a  person  who  has  never  been  at  St  Petersburgh,  will 
rise,  from  Mr  Porter's  description,  with  a  much  more  lively 
idea  of  the  exterior  of  that  magnificent  capital,  than  if  he  per- 
used all  the  other  accounts  of  it  put  together. 

On  visiting  the  church  at  the  fortress,  our  author's  attention 
was  powerfully  excited  by  the  collection  of  standards  taken  in 
battle,  and  of  the  keys  of  all  the  cities  which  have  yielded  to  the 
Russian  arms.  These  are  hung  up  in  order,  and  named  and  dated 
with  great  accuracy.  Here  are  the  keys  of  Ishmael,  Okzacow,  Der~ 
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bent,  and  innumerable  other  cities  or  towns  of  lesser  note  in  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  The  standards  of  Puliowa,  we  may  presume, 
blacken  the  air  Noir,  Alessandria,  furnish  trophies  to  sw 
heap.  But  there  is  an  accursed  thing  in  this  temple,  which  pol- 
lutes it,  and  casts  the  triumphs  here  recorded  into  a  deadly  shade. 
There  are  the  keys  of  Warsaw,  and  the  bread  and  salt  rend  rod 
up  with  them,  as  a  token  of  the  destruction  of  Poland.  There 
is  something  awful,  at  the  present  moment,  in  this  part  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  teaches  us  why  Ishmael  was  in  vain  deluged  with  blood — 
whyDerbentwas  thrice  conquered  to  no  purpose — whythearmsof 
Russia  haveswept  over  theEast  and  the  South,  without  increasing 
her  security — why,  after  strangling  Sweden  in  her  cradle,  she  has 
no  strength  in  her  riper  years — why  "her  victories  over  France  are 
forgotten,  and  the  country  of  Suwaroff  receives  the  law  from 
Paris.  Those  symbols  are,  indeed,  memorials  of  a  triumph  ; — 
they  record  a  triumph  over  public  virtue — over  the  kith  of  trea- 
ties— over  the  rights  of  nations  ; — a  triumph  which  was  never 
equalled,  not  even  in  Switzerland,  or  at  Copenhagen — until  the 
invasion  of  Spain,  surpassing  all  former  crimes,  made  us  almost 
forget  the  partition  of  Poland. 

We  shall  pass  over  a  great  mass  of  description,  mixed  up  with 
trifling  anecdotes,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Sir  John  Carr,  to 
whose  '  elegant  works,'  indeed,  Mr  Porter  refers.  We  say  no- 
thing of  the  account  of  the  Greek  church,  too — a  subject  very 
little  adapted  to  such  superficial  writers  as  this  author  ;  and  we 
quicklv  turn  over  two  pages  of  rant,  or  rather  downright  raving, 
upon  Lord  Nelson's  death,  sensible  how  painful  it  must  be  to  the 
feelings  of  our  readers,  even  to  notice  this  trash  for  the  purpose 
of  reproving  it.  But  we  must  fellow  Mr  Porter  to  court ;  for, 
among  other  boasts,  we  remember  to  have  seen,  in  the  newspaper 
advertisements,  mention  made  of  '  his  accredited  reception  at  the 
respective  courts. '  This  is  obviously  intended  as  a  hint,  that  he 
was  entrusted  with  some  mission,  though  lie  is  much  too  prudent 
to  let  the  secret  out  in  his  book.  We  wonder  what  could  be 
the  nature  of  this  embassage  ?  Was  he  perchance  sent  to  rouse 
the  continental  powers  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  coalition  ? 
The  dates  correspond  very  well  with  this  idea  ;  for  he  went  a- 
broad  just  before  the  war  broke  out.  His  talents,  too,  sceiii  of 
the  cast  not  unusually  employed  by  our  cabinet  on  such  services. 
His  knowledge  of  languages,  of  French  particularly,  points  him 
out  as  very  likely  to  have  been  pitched  upon.  (See  Vol.  I. 
p.  ISO. — *  Les  chamberlains  actuel. ')  He  further  resembles  some 
of  our  most  profound  statesmen  in  an  eloquent  and  happy  coinage 
of  words,  e.  g.  to  ol/ac,  for  to  slink.  When  all  these  qualifica- 
tions are  taken  into  the  account,  we  shall  probably  feel  disposed 
t©  believe  the  insinuation  of  the  advertisement,   although  Mr 
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Porter  is  sufficiently  diplomatic  to  keep  his  own  secret ;  except, 
indeed,  where  he  finds  it  quite  impossible,  as  any  equally  happy 
man  must  have  done,  to  suppress  the  information,  that,  *  to  the 
fair  hand  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  he  is  indebted  for  a  diamond, 
which,  in  devotion  to  her  virtues,  he  shall  ever  wear  next  his 
heart.'     I.  149. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  this  Empress  is  among  his  chief  fa- 
vourites. *  The  Dowager  Empress,'  says  he,  '  who  is  of  a  Pallas 
form  and  mien,  is  a  most  admirable  woman. '  Again,  '  She  is 
exquisitely  accomplished ;  and  possesses  a  courtesy  of  address  that 
is  undescribable. '  The  reigning  Empress  comes  in  for  some  share 
of  his  admiration  ;  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  ispourtraved  at 
length.  We  shall  extract  the  passage ;  because  it  brings  back  the 
remembrance  of  past  times.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
probably  forgotten,  now,  that  they  used  all  to  venerate  the  Russian 
Emperor.  Indeed,  two  years  have  not  elapsed  since  such  lan- 
guage as  the  following  would  kave  been  deemed  cold,  and  utterly 
inadequate  to  express  the  feelings  which  every  one  was  required 
to  entertain  towards  the  saviour  of  Europe. 

*  I  know  your  eagerness  to  become  acquainted  with  the  great  of 
2.11  countries  :  I  mean  the  truly  great ;  the  illustrious  in  talents,  and 
the  illustrious  in  virtue  :  they  alone  have  ever  been  the  great  to  you  ; 
and  to  them,  while  resembling  them  as  a  brother,  have  you  not  al- 
ways bowed  with  the  humility  of  a  son  !  But  to  return  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

'  He  is  mild  in  his  demeanour,  gentle  in  his  motions,  and  particu- 
larly graceful  in  his  address.  The  goodness  of  his  heart  shines  forth 
in  his  eyes  ;  and  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  ever  embellishes  his  lip 
with  a  smile.  So  great  is  his  benevolence,  that  not  a  day  passes 
without  bringing  forward  some  instance  of  his  attention  to  the  wel- 
fare and  comfort  of  his  people  ;  and  his  lenity  in  punishing  cri- 
minals is  so  forbearing,  that  in  all  cases  the  most  tender  mercy  waits 
upon  his  justice.  His  figure  is  handsome  and  elegant,  his  air  affa- 
ble and  engaging ;  and  his  countenance  ever  expresses  the  benignity 
of  his  mind.  His  height  is  about  five  feet  eleven  inches.  He  is 
fair,  with  blue  eyes  ;  and  his  complexion,  though  not  florid,  is  beam- 
ing with  health,  and  most  interestingly  tinged  with  the  hue  of  a 
military' life. 

'  On  our  first  presentation,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  this  court., 
ti:e  Emperor  passed  forward,  only  bowing  to  the  strangers.  But 
after  that  formal  ceremony  was  once  over,  at  every  other  levee  he 
converses  with  all  the  dignified  freedom  which  sits  so  gracefully  up- 
on persons  of  his  rank  ;  and  more  particularly  captivates  in  him, 
from  the  intelligence  and  amiable  interest  of  his  manners.  '  I.  148. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  think,  that  Mr  Porter  is  somewhat 
romantic  in  his  descriptions  of  royal  personages  ;  but  we  can  as- 
sure them,  he  is  a  much  greater  enthusiast  respecting  tables  and 
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chairs.  The  furniture  of  the  Hermitage  animates  him  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  and  throws  fiirn  alfd  into  a  violent  paffion  at  the 
furniture  of  St  Cloud.  The  imperial  inhabitants  of  thofe  two 
palaces  have  not  bffen  cnlle,!  forth  more  impaffioned  language. 
than  is  bellowed  upon  their  respective  ftools,  in  the  following 
paffa  ■to 

'  That  boasted  mansion,  for  the  perfection  of  which  every  atom 
of  French  talent  has  been  exerted,  every  touch  of  French  taste  la- 
boured and  repeated,  proved  at  last — but  a  large  Magazin  des  Meu- 
lles  !  Confused  and  vilely  disposed,  the  infamous  fashion  of  never 
admitting  two  chairs  alike  into  one  room,  has  rendered  it  the  most 
disgustingly  expensive,  and  vulgarly  ostentatious  display  of  fine  fur- 
niture that  ever  yet  pretended  to  the  name  of  magnificence.  St 
Cloud  is  an  upholsterer's  shop,  whence  palaces  may  be  fitted  :  the 
Hermitage  is  a  palace  ready  fitted  for  the  reception  of  kings.  ' 
I.   151,  152. 

Juft  before  leaving  St  Peterfburgh,  Mr  Porter  receives  a  letter 
from  his  friend,  expr  fling  wonder  that  '  he  has  not  yet  taken 
notice  of  the  one  fubie&f.  in  winch  he  had  always  fhown  i'o  parti- 
cular an  intereft.'  His  friend  afks,  *  What  has  become  of  your 
attachment  to  the  army,  that  you  have  not  given  me  any  idea  of 
the  ftate  of  its  eftablifhment  in  Ruffia  ?  '  Our  author  makes  an- 
fwer,  '  It  is  juft  where  it  was,  the  fir  ft -born  paffion  in  my  bread, ' 
&c.  This  paffion  is  frequently  breaking  out  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
volumes,  and  always  leads  to  fome  nothing  or  other.  In  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  it  is  expended  chiefly  on  the  uniforms  of  the  Ruffian 
troops,  which  are  defcribed  with  much  tendernefs  and  pathos. 
Our  feelings  on  this  topic  being  confiderably  lefs  acute,  we  muft. 
be  excufed  for  not  following  the  author  very  far  in  his  eiTufions. 
We  prefer  the  paffage  with  which  he  concludes  this  letter  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  upon  a  perfectly  different  fubjecd: ,  and  written  too  by* 
another  hand. 

*  I  have  not  been  very  profuse  in  my  remarks  on  national  cha- 
racter, because,  I  think  I  might  as  well  decide  on  the  general  effect 
of  a  statue,  by  seeing  only  its  leg  or  arm,  as  write  confidently  of 
the  Russian  manners,  when  I  have  penetrated  no  further  than  this 
city.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  study  so  uncertain  as  that  of  indivi- 
duals ;  and  it  is  by  a  number  o£  individuals  that  we  judge  of  a  peo- 
ple :  and  where  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  gain  a  true  knowledge  of 
our  own  characters,  we  ought  not  to  consider  the  task  so  easy  to 
comprehend  that  of  others.  Some  persons  have  a  happy  iacility  in 
seizing  the  characteristic  points  of  a  nation  :  and  none  was  more  e- 
minently  gifted  with  this  power  than  Peter  the  First.  I  will  tran- 
scribe a  specimen  ;  and  instead  of  receiving  the  poor  pittance  of  my 
opinion  on  one  country,  you  shall  be  enriched  with  the  judgment  of 
so  great  an  Emperor  on  several.  It  was  his  estimation  of  the  fo- 
reigners whom  he  encouraged  to  come  to  his  new  capital. 

vol.  xiv.  no.  27.  M  "  You 
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"  You  may  give  to  a  Frenchman  (says  he)  liberal  pay  :  he  never 
amasses  money,  and  loves  pleasure.  The  case  nearly  answers  to  the 
German  ;  only  he  spends  what  he  labours  for  in  good-living,  not  on 
the  gay  vanities  of  the  Frenchman.  To  an  Englishman  more  must 
be  given  :  he  will  enjoy  himself  at  any  rate  ;  should  he  even  call  in 
to  his  aid  his  own  credit.  A  Dutchman  rarely  eats  enough  to  paci- 
fy nature  :  his  sole  object  is  economy  ;  less,  consequently,  will  serve 
him.  An  Italian  is  by  nature  inoculated  with  parsimony  :  a  trifle, 
therefore,  will  do  for  him  :  almost  out  of  nothing  he  will  contrive 
to  save ;  making  no  mystery  of  it,  but  acknowledging  that  he  serves 
from  home  with  no  other  view  than  to  amass  money  to  enable  him 
to  return  with  aflluence  to  the  heaven  of  Europe,  his  own  dear 
Italy."     I.  p.  173,  174. 

From  St  Petersburgh,  Mr  Porter  set  out  in  the  depth  of  winv 
ter  for  Moscow.  This  journey  presents  us  with  one  or  two  pas- 
sages worthy  of  notice.  The  first  is  a  good  description  of  the 
dreariness  of'  a  Russian  landscape  at  that  season. 

'  Nothing  interesting  presenting  itself,  we  travelled  onwards,  through 
towns  and  villages,  and  over  a  dreary  country,  rendered  ten  thousand 
times  more  so  by  the  season.    All  around  was  a  vast  wintry  flat :  and 
frequently  not  a  vestige  of  man  or  of  cultivation  was  seen,  not  even 
a  solitary  tree,  to  break  the  boundless  expanse  of  snow.     Indeed  no 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  immense  plains  we  traversed,  unless  you 
imagine  yourself  at  sea,  far,  far  from  the  sight  of  land.     The  Ara- 
bian deserts   cannot  be  more  awful  to  the  eye,  than  the  appearance 
of  this  scene.      Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  during  the 
rigours  of  winter  ;  with  now  and  then  an  exception  of  a  large  forest 
skirting  the  horizon  for  a  considerable  length  of  way.      At  intervals, 
as   you  shoot  along,   you  see  openings  amongst  its  lofty  trees,  from 
which   emerge   picturesque   groups  of  natives  and  their   one-horse 
sledges,  whereon   are  placed  the  different  articles  of  commerce,  go- 
ing to   various  parts  of  this  empire.     They  travel  in  vast  numbers, 
and  from  all  quarters,  seldom  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  a 
string,  having  a  driver  to  every  seventh  horse.    The  effect  of  this  ca- 
valcade at  a  distance  is  very  curious ;  and  in  a  morning,  as  they  ad- 
vance towards  you,  the  scene  is  as  beautiful  as  striking.  The  sun  then 
rising,  throws  his  rays  across  the  snow,  transforming  it  to  the  sight  in- 
to a  surface  of  diamonds.     From  the  cold  of  the  night,  every  man 
and  horse  is  encrusted  with  these  frosty  particles;  and,  the  beams  fall- 
ing on  them  too,  seem  to  cover  their  rude  faces  and  rugged  habits 
with  a  tissue  of  the  most  dazzling  brilliants.  The  manes  of  the  horses, 
and  the  long  beards  of  the  men,  from  the  quantity  of  congealed 
breath;  have  a  particularly  glittering  effect. '      I.  179. 

The  next  is  a  specimen  of  Russian  truck  and  barter;  wiiich  we 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  those  profound  reasoners,  who 
undervalue  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  are  unw  Hing  to  allow  that 
it  makes  any  considerable  difference  in  tne  human  character.     We 

submit 
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submit  this  anecdote  also  as  affording  a  presumption  of  how  little 
can  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  resources  of  the  Russian 
empire  in  any  immediate  contest  with  more  civilized  monarchies* 

'  Twer  is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  owing  to  its  situation 
on  the  conflux  of  two  such  advantageous  rivers.  And  perhaps  on 
this  account  we  found  a  very  good  inn,  which  was  no  trifling  com- 
fort ;  though  we  were  detained,  and  imposed  on  too,  by  the  clumsi- 
ness and  roguery  of  the  host.  Our  unlucky  barouche,  after  a  variety 
of  disasters  in  its  journey,  here  broke  fairly  down  ;  and  thus  proved 
the  folly  of  making  use,  in  these  regions,  of  any  carriage  that  is  not 
adapted  to  the  roads  and  horses  of  the  country.  After  much  bung- 
ling we  at  length  got  the  vehicle  mounted  on  its  skates  ;  and  I  inquir- 
ed of  the  landlord  his  demand  for  the  share  he  had  in  the  repairs  5 
he  coolly  asked  thirty  rubles  !  So  exorbitant  a  charge  occasioned  me 
to  remonstrate  :  at  this  moment  my  servant  came  up  (an  honest  Russ, 
who  some  time  before  had  been  made  free)  ;  he  inquired  what  was 
the  matter.  I  told  him  the  extortion  of  the  man,  and  that  I  wanted 
to  beat  him  down.  "  I'll  beat  him  down  !  "  cried  he,  catching  the 
poor  wretch  by  the  beard  ;  and  laying  upon  his  shoulders,  with  all 
his  might,  an  immense  bludgeon  large  enough  to  be  called  a  club. 
As  the  terrified  host  swung  round  at  the  arm's  length  of  my  doughty 
champion,  the  blows  fell  like  hail  upon  his  back,  while  he  kept  bawl- 
ing out :  "  twenty,  fifteen,  ten,  &c.  "  till  he  reduced  his  demand  to 
the  more  reasonable  sum  of  two  rubles.  On  this  cry,  like  the  last 
bidding  at  an  auction,  the  appraiser  was  satisfied,  and  the  hammer 
fell.  The  poor  battered  wretch  was  released  ;  and  bowing  with  a 
grateful  air  to  his  chastiser,  turned  to  me.  Almost  killed  with  laugh- 
ing at  so  extraordinary  a  sight,  I  paid  him  his  rubles.  I  was  no  less 
amused  at  the  stupid  indifference  with  which  the  standers-by  regard- 
ed the  whole  transaction  ;  and  got  into  the  kabitka  to  pursue  our 
journey,  debating  with  myself  whether  the  frequent  drubbings  these 
slaves  endure,  really  reduces  their  flesh  to  the  consistence  of  stock- 
fish ;  or  whether  the  friendly  sheeps-skins  on  their  backs  do  not  blunt 
the  force  of  blows,  which  otherwise  threaten  not  only  bruises  but 
broken  bones.  The  bow  he  made  to  my  triumphant  valet  enter- 
tained me  as  much  as  any  thing  ;  and  as  we  drove  off,  he  repeated 
his  obeisances  with  as  much  respect  as  if  we  had  given  him  a  hundred 
ducats,  instead  of  a  few  rubies  and  a  drubbing  into  the  bargain., 
I.  183,   184. 

Mr  Porter's  residence  at  Moscow  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
describing  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  genuine  Russian  nobili- 
ty. At  St  Petersburgh,  they  are  somewhat  civilized — at  least  they 
partake  of  foreign  fashions,  and  conform  externally  to  the  usages 
of  polished  life.  In  their  own  capital  of  Moscow,  we  have  them 
living  in  the  barbarous  pomp  which  belongs  to  their  wealth,  and 
to  that  stage  of  society.  Our  author,  however,  is  not  of  this  o~ 
pinion:  he  expresses  some  indignation  at  thos*   who-  reckon   ex- 
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cessive  hospitality  among  the  symptoms  of  barbarism  ;  protesting, 
that  f  he  never  saw,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  such  general  po- 
lish of  manners  as  in  this  city. '  We  shall  only  justify  the  charge, 
by  quoting  from  Mr  Porter  himself,  a  very  lively  and  curious  ac- 
count of  certain  'frisks  of  nature^ '  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them, 
which  the  highly  polished  nobles  of  Moscow  exhibit  in  their 
houses  ; — these  are  dwarfs  and  fools.  In  the  account  of  the  for- 
mer, we  omit  a  ranting  eulogium  upon  Nature  for  having  made 
so  few  female  dwarfs. 

'  They  are  here  the  pages  and  the  playthings  of  the  great  ;  and, 
at  almost  all  entertainments,  stand  for  hours  by  their  lord's  chair, 
holding  his  snuff-box,  or  awaiting  his  commands.  There  is  scarcely 
a  nobleman  in  this  country  who  is  not  possessed  of  one  or  more  of 
these  frisks  of  nature  ;  but,  in  their  selection,  I  cannot  say  that  the 
noblesse  display  their  gallantry,  as  they  choose  none  but  males. 

'  These  little  beings  are  generally  the  gayest  drest  persons  in  the 
service  of  their  lord,  and  are  attired  in  a  uniform  or  livery  of  very 
costly  materials.  In  the  presence  of  their  owner,  their  usual  station 
is  at  his  elbow,  in  the  character  of  a  page  ;  and,  during  his  absence, 
they  are  then  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  and  combed  locks  of  their 
companions  of  the  canine  species. 

'  Besides  these  lilliputians,  many  of  the  nobility  keep  a  fool  or 
two,  like  the  motleys  of  our  court  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  like 
in  name  alone  ;  for  their  wit,  if  they  ever  had  any,  is  swallowed  up 
by  indolence.  Savoury  sauce  and  rich  repasts  swell  their  bodies  to 
the  most  disgusting  size ;  and,  lying  about  in  the  corners  of  some 
splendid  saloon,  they  sleep  profoundly,  till  awakened  by  the  com- 
mand of  their  lord  to  amuse  the  company.  Shaking  their  enormous 
bulk,  they  rise  from  their  trance  ;  and,  supporting  their  unwieldy 
trunks  against  the  wall,  drawl  out  their  heavy  nonsense,  with  as 
much  grace  as  the  motions  of  a  sloth  in  the  hands  of  a  reptile-fan- 
cier. One  glance  was  sufficient  for  me  of  these  imbruted  creatures  ; 
and,  with  something  like  pleasure,  I  turned  from  them  to  the  less 
humiliating  view  of  human  nature  in  the  dwarf. 

'  The  race  of  these  unfortunates  is  very  diminutive  in  Russia,  and 
very  numerous.  They  are  generally  well  shaped,  and  their  hands 
and  feet  particularly  graceful.  Indeed,  in  the  proportion  of  their 
figures,  we  should  no  where  discover  them  to  be  flaws  in  the  econo- 
my of  nature,  were  it  not  for  a  peculiarity  of  feature,  and  the  size 
of  the  head,  which  is  commonly  exceedingly  enlarged.  Take  them 
on  the  whole,  they  are  such  compact,  and  even  pretty  little  beings, 
that  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  them  from  the  clumsy  deformed  dwarfs 
which  are  exhibited  at  our  fairs  in  England.  I  cannot  say  that  we 
need  envy  Russia  this  part  of  her  offspring.  It  is  very  curious  to 
observe  how  nearly  they  resemble  each  other :  their  features  are  all 
"so  alike,  that  you  might  easily  imagine  that  one  pair  had  spread  their 
progeny  over  the  whole  country.  '     I.   193 — 195. 

The  author  then  gives  some.,  anecdotes   of  dwarfs   of  his   ac- 
quaintance ; 
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quaintance;  as  the  governor  of  Moscow's  dwarf,  '  whose  fea- 
tures and  expression  have  an  appearance  to  the  eye  as  if  he  \ 
ed  his  face  with  alum- water.  '  Mr  Porter  Candidly  admits,  that 
it  may  be  difficult  to  divine  this  sort  of  xpression  ;  but  adds,  that 
it  is  '  a  sort  of  wizened,  sharp  look,  inconceivable  unless  you 
saw  it.  ' 

Mr  Porter's  description  of  Moscow  is  very  good,  and  deserves 
nearly  the  same  commendations  which  we  offered  to  his  account 
of  St  Petersburgh.  His  rhapsodies  (especially  a  long  one  about 
kissing)  occasionally  interrupt  it  ;  and,  to  accuracy  of  style,  he 
has  no  son  of  pretension  :  but  we  should  be  glad  to  see  other  ci- 
ties described  in  as  lively  and  distinct  a  manner,  by  one  evidently 
accustomed  to  represent  objects  with  his  pencil.  His  return  to 
St  Petersburgh  is  agreeably  diversified  with  anecdotes  of  the 
scrapes  into  which  he  was  led  by  an  Italian  adventurer  who  fast- 
ened upon  him,  and  a  description  of  the  magnificent  monastery 
at  Voshkrashcnsky,  and  of  Nichon's  hermitage.  A  trait  of  bar- 
barism is  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  which  we 
are  willing  to  hope  may  have  been  exaggerated  to  our  author.  It' 
is  stated  as  the  ordinary,  and  indeed  constant  practice  among  the 
Russian  peasantry,  for  the  young  men  to  marry  at  an  early  age, 
and  immediately  to  leave  their  wives  under  the  care  of  their  fa- 
thers, who  cohabit  with  their  daughters- in-law,  while  the  hus- 
band is  seeking  his  fortune  in  Moscow  or  St  Petersburgh.  Mr 
Porter  assures  us,  -that  the  husband,  on  returning  with  his  gains., 
and  finding  a  family  ready  made  for  him,  only  bethinks  him  of 
marrying  his  sons,  and  sending  them  off,  as  he  himself  had  been  sent, 
that  he  ma  j  '  enjoy  himself,  like  a  Turk  in  his  seraglio,  amongst 
their  wives. '  "Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  this  state- 
ment, we  should  require  very  strong  evidence  to  make  us  believe, 
in  its  whole  extent,  any  thing  so  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course- 
of  nature.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  much  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  debased  state  of  the  lower  orders  in  Russia,  and 
their  entire  dependence  upon  their  masters,  whose  interests,  as 
Mr  Porter  has  justly  remarked,  lead  them  to  encourage  both  the 
temporary  emigration  of  the  master,  from  which  great  gain  is  de- 
rived to  the  estate,  and  the  continuance  or  increase  of  their  num- 
bers. We  must  only  suggest,  that  the  expedient  in  question  seems 
one  of  the  least  natural  and  obvious,  as  well  as  the  most  revolt- 
ing, which  could  have  been  devised  for  accomplishing  those  pur- 
poses. 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author  back  to  Moscow,  whither  he 
again  went.  He  seems  to  have  remained  in  Russia  as  long  as  the 
intercourse  between  that  country  and  his  own  permitted  ;  and,  on 
the  unhappy  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  retired  into  Swe- 
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den.  The  journey  through  Finland,  and  across  the  Gulph,  to 
Stockholm,  presents  us  with  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  On  ar- 
riving there,  our  author,  of  course,  describes  the  city  well  •,  and 
it  is  equally  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  should  fall  in  love  with 
the  court,  especially  the  dresses,  the  King  and  the  Queen.  \Ve 
shall  give  his  portraits  of  these  illustrious  and  unfortunate  per- 
sons. 

*  As  soon  as  the  King  was  seated,  a  piece  of  music  with,  I  sup- 
pose, appropriate  words  (for  it  was  in  Swedish),  burst  from  the  or- 
chestra.  His  Majesty  seemed  very  attentive  to  what  was  sur.g ;  while 
the  Queen,  with  a  less  impressed  countenance,  sometimes  listened, 
and  at  others  looked  round  on  the  assembly  with  a  delightful  com- 
placency. I  confess  that  my  observation  was  most  particularly  di- 
rected to  Gustavus.  He  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  best  por- 
traits of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and  seems  not  to  neglect  the  addition 
of  similar  habiliments  ;  for  really,  at  the  first  glance,  you  might  al- 
most imagine  the  picture  of  his  renowned  ancestor  had  walked  from 
its  canvass.  He  is  thin,  though  Well  made  ;  about  the  middle  sta- 
ture, pale,  and  with  eyes  whose  eagle  beams  strike  with  the  force  of 
lightning  :  look  at  them,  and  while  he  is  in  thought  they  appear  re- 
markably calm  and  sweet ;  but  when  he  looks  at  you  and  speaks,  the 
vivacity  of  his  manner  and  the  brilliancy  cf  his  countenance  are  be- 
yond description.  His  mouth  is  well  shaped,  with  small  mustaccios 
on  his  upper  lip  ;  and  his  hair,  which  is  cropped  and  without  pow- 
der, is  combed  up  from  his  forehead. 

'  Her  Majesty  is  most  interestingly  beautiful  ;  very  much  resem- 
bling her  sister  the  Empress  ol  Russia.  She  is  fair,  with  expressive 
blue  eyes.  Her  features  are  fine  ;  but  the  affability  of  her  counte- 
nance, her  smile,  and  engaging  air,  independently  of  other  charms, 
would  be  sufficient  to  fascinate  every  heart  almost  to  forget  she  was 
a  Queen,  in  her  loveliness  as  a  woman.  She  was  drest  with  exqui- 
site taste.  Her  hair,  in  light  but  luxuriant  tresses  over  her  brow  and 
head,  was  looped  up  with  a  double  diadem  of  jewels.  Her  robe  was 
splendidly  embroidered  ;  and  on  her  breast  she  wore  the  badges  of 
the  order  of  St  Catherine.  And  certainly  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  star,  whether  of  distinction  or  of  beauty,  never  shone  bright- 
er than  on  the  bosom  of  the  fiiir  Helen  of'  the  North;  for  thus  this 
beautiful  Queen  is  generally  distinguished  ;  though,  were  I  to  give 
her  a  title,  it  should  rather  be  that  of  Andromache,  whose  beauties, 
lovely  as  they  were,  were  yet  transcended  by  the  more  endearing 
graces  of  the  chaste  wife  and  tender  mother. 

'  During  the  whole  of  the  evening,  after  the  musical  salutation, 
their  Majesties  mingled  with  the  company,  conversing  with  every 
person  with  the  kindest  condescension.  Every  citizen  was  spoken  to  ; 
and  their  eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  while  their  tongues  faltered  out  a 
.reply  to 'the  address  of  their  Sovereign.  His  conversation  with  the 
subjects  of  his  brother  in   arms,  our  revered   Monarch,  was  of  the 
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most  gratifying  complexion ;  no  coldness,  no  form  ;    all   was  frauk, 
great,  and  consistent  with  himself.     In  short,  it   would    have   b  .n 
impossible  for  any  potentate  to  have  shown  more  graceful,  knight- 
like  courtesy  to  all  present ;  or  for  a  sovereign  to  be  received   with 
deeper  homage  from  a  brave  and  loyal  people.      In   many   courts   I 
have  seen  the  body  of  loyalty;  here  its  spirit  was  felt.'     II.  132—134. 
Mr  Porter  then  proceeds  to  express  his  astonishrftent  and  indig- 
nation, that  any  persons  should  be  found,  especially   in   Sweden, 
who  are  not  as  much  enamoured  as  himself  of  the  King  and  his  mode 
of  governing.    *  Who,'  says  he,  4  that  was  present  at  such  a  scene 
4  would  believe,  that  some  of  his  ungracious  subjects  affect  to  la- 
*  ment  the  destiny  of  the  state  ?     But  so  it  is.      As  in  most  coun- 
4  tries  parties  exist,  who  contend  for  they  know  not   what,  even 
4  in  Sweden  there  are  a  set  of  grumblers,  troubling   the  govern- 
4  ment  with  discontents,  which,  lying  in  themselves  rather  than 
4  in  the  constitution,  neither  king  nor  senate  can  rectify.      These 
4  turbulent  natures  are  the  torment  of  every  state.     We  may  con- 
4  sider  them  as  inherent  diseases  amongst  all   people  ;  a   sort   of 
4  acrimonious  humour  boiling  from  the   body  politic,  which,  as 
"'  the  evil  is  in  human  nature,  mu^t  discharge   itself  somewhere  ; 
4  and  what  is  more,  there  is  no  hope  of  the  disorder  being  cured, 
4  till  the  final  exit  of  the  world  with  all  its  imperfections.'  (II.  (34'.) 
We  are  not  eloquent  like  Mr  Ker  Porter,  so  we  cannot  talk  of  dis- 
eases, and  humours,  and  the  exit  of  the  world  ;  but  we  may  give 
a  very  plain  solution  of  his  difficulties,  in  the  matter  of  fact.    The 
King  of  Sweden,  notwithstanding  his  high  spirit,  (which,  by  the 
way, ( was  chiefly  shown  in  imitations  of  Charles  XII. 's  dress,  and  in 
parodies  upon  the  French  bulletins),  was  disliked  by  his  subjects  ; 
because,  for  the  gratification  of  personal  feelings,  lie  involved  his 
country  in  a  war,  which  was  necessarily  expensive  beyond  its  ui- 
mnst  means,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  terminate  in   the  dismem- 
berment or  subjugation  of  the  kingdom.     If  Sweden  had  enjoy- 
ed the  benefits  of  a  free  constitution,  even  of  such  a  form  of  go- 
vernment as  Gustavus  III.  abolished,  but,  much  more,  if  she  rr&tl 
possessed  the  inestimable  treasure  of  such  a  constitution  as  ours, 
the  catastrophe  which"  has,  since  Mr  Porter's  return  from  the  Bdl- 
tic,  befallen  her  unhappy  misguided  Sovereign,  never  could  have 
happened.      A  course  of  misrule,  Supported  by  popular  delusion, 
might  no  doubt  have  [nought  the   country  into   difficulties:    it   is 
even  possible  that  the  caprices  of  the   court  should,  for   a   shctf.t 
time,  have  made  them  persist  in  measures   contrary  both  to  the 
interest  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  ;   but  this  could  only  have1 
lasted  for  a  season  ;   and,  in  no  long  time  after   the    eyes   of  the 
people  had  been  opened,  their  voice  must  be  heard,  and  a  change 
of  councils,  or,  at  the  utmost,  a  change  of  counsellors,  would 
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have  prevented  the  necessity  of  any  attempts  upon  the  sacred  per- 
son of  the  Monarch. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  our  author's  enthusiasm  about 
Charles  XII.  leads  him  to  every  spot  where  any  memorial  of  that 
gallant  and  mosi  pernicious  ruler  can  be  found.  lie  tells  the  whole 
story  of  his  assassination  as  minutely  as  if  he  had  read  the  de- 
tails in  an  extraordinary  gazette,  and  with  as  little  hesitation  as 
if  this  were,  not  one  of  the  quccstiones  vcxatcc  of  modern  history, 
but  a  passage  free  from  all  obscurity.  We  shall  probably  expose 
ourselves  to  the  charge  of  jacobinism  (though  the  wish  is  some- 
what old-fashioned,  and,  indeed,  so  little  in  consonance  with  the 
prevailing  taste,  that  is  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  triteness),  if 
we  express  a  desire  to  heir  Kings  called  by  their  proper  names, 
and  to  have  Charles  XII.  once  more  held  up  to  the  world  as  a  per- 
sonage, whose  want  oi  all  the  good  principles  most  requisite  in  a 
Sovereign,  is  a  great  deal  more  evident  than  his  madness  For  a 
contrast  to  this  prince,  we  cheerfully  take  Gustavus  Vasa,  of 
whom  we  rejoice  to  find,  that  our  author  has  collected  some  anec- 
dotes. He  visited  the  spot  in  Dalecarlia,  where  that  truly  great 
Monarch  took  refuge  from  the  Danish  usurper,  and  concealed 
himself,  while  he  matured  his  plan  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
country.  The  following  passage  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
relates  the  anecdotes  with  no  small  dramatic  effect. 

'  On  the  httle  hill  just  mentioned,  stood  a  very  ancient  habitation  ; 
of  so  simple  an  architecture,  that  you  would  have  taken  it  for  a  hind's 
cottage,  instead  of  a  place  that,  in  times  of  old,  had  been  the  abode 
of  nobility.  It  consisted  of  a  long  bam-like  structure,  formed  of  fir, 
covered  in  a  strange  fashion  with  scales,  and  odd  ornamental  twist- 
ings  in  the  carved  wood.  But  the  spot  was  hallowed  by  the  virtues 
of  its  heroic  mistress,  who  saved,  by  her  presence  of  mind,  the  life 
of  the  future  deliverer  of  her  country.  The  following  are  the  cir- 
cumstances alluded  to  ;  and  most  of  them  were  communicated  to  me 
under  the  very  roof. 

'  Gustavus,  having,  by  an  evil  accident,  been  discovered  in  the 
mines,  and  after  being  harroivly  betrayed  by  a  Swedish  nobleman, 
bent  his  course  towards  this  house,  then  inhabited  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Pearson  (or  Peterson),  whom  he  had  known  in  the 
armies  of  the  late  administrator.  Here,  he  hoped,  from  the  obliga- 
tions he  had  formerly  laid  on  the  officer,  that  he  should  at  least  find 
a  safe  retreat.  Pearson  received  him  with  every  mark  of  friendship  ; 
nay,  treated  him  with  that  respect  and  submission  which  noble  minds 
are  proud  to  pay  to  the  truly  great,  when  robbed  of  their  external 
honours.  Pie  seemed  more  afflicted  by  the  misfortunes  of  Gustavus, 
than  that  prince  was  for  himself ;  and  exclaimed  with  such  vehemence 
against  the  Danes,  that,  instead  of  awaiting  a  proposal  to  take  up 
arms,  he  c?Fered?  unas!;ed,  to  try  the  spirit  of  the  mountainers  ;  and 

declared 
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declared  that  himself  and  his  vassals  would  be  the  first  to  set  an  ex- 
ample, and  turn  out  under  the  command  of  his  beloved  general. 

'  Gustavus  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  had  at  last  found  a  man 
who  was  not  afraid  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  defence  of  his  countrv  ; 
and  endeavoured  by  the  most  impressive  arguments,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  suitable  recompense  for  the  personal  risks  he  ran,  to  confirm  him 
in  so  generous  a  resolution.  Pearson  answered  with  repeated  assur- 
ances of  fidelity  :  he  named  the  gentlemen  and  the  leading  persons 
among  the  peasants  whom  he  hoped  to  engage  in  the  entei prize. 
Gustavus  relied  on  his  word,  and  promising  not  to  name  himself  to 
any  while  he  was  absent,  some  days  afterwards  saw  him  leave  the 
house  to  put  his  design,  in  execution. 

'  It  was  indeed  a  design,  and  a  black  one.  Under  the  specious 
cloak  of  a  zealous  affection  for  Gustavus,  the  traitor  was  contriving 
his  ruin.  The  hope  of  making  his  court  to  the  Danish  tyrant,  and 
the  expectation  of  a  large  reward,  made  this  sen  of  Judas  resolve  to 
sacrifice  his  honour  to  his  ambition,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  ducats. 
Violate  the  most  sacred  laws  of  hospitality,  by  betraying  his  guest. 
In  pursuance  of  that  base  resolution,  he  went  straight  to  one  of  Chris- 
tiern's  officers  commanding  in  the  province,  and  informed  him  that 
Gustavus  was  his  prisoner.  Having  committed  this  treachery,  he 
had  not  courage  to  face  his  victim  ;  and  telling  the  Dane  how  to 
surprise  the  prince,  who,  he  said,  believed  himself  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  a  friend,  (shame  to  manhood,  to  dare  to  confess  that 
he  could  betray  such  a  confidence  ! )  he  proposed  taking  a  wider  cir- 
cuit home,  while  they,  apparently  unknown  to  him,  rifled  it  of  its 
treasure.  "  It  will  be  an  easy  matter,  "  said  he  ;  "for  not  even  my 
wile  knows  that  it  is  Gustavus.  " 

'  Accordingly  the  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  well-armed  sol- 
diers, marched  directly  to  the  lake.  The  men  invested  the  house, 
while  the  leader,  abruptly  entering,  found  Pearson's  wife,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  employed  in  culinary  preparations.  At 
some  distance  from  her  sat  a  young  man  in  a  rustic  garb,  lopping 
off  the  knots  from  the  broken  branch  of  a  tree.  The  officer  went  up 
to  her,  and  told  her  he  came  in  King  Christiern's  name  to  demand 
the  rebel  Gustavus,  who  he  knew  was  concealed  under  her  roof. 
The  dauntless  woman  never  changed  colour  ;  she  immediately  guess- 
ed the  man  whom  her  husband  had  introduced  as  a  miner's  son,  to 
be  the  Swedish  hero.  The  door  was  blocked  up  by  soldiers.  In  an 
instant  she  replied,  without  once  glancing  at  Gustavus,  who  sat  mo- 
tionless with  surprise,  "  If  you  mean  the  melancholy  gentleman  my 
husband  has  had  here  these  few  days,  he  has  just  walked  out  into  the 
wood  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  Some  of  those  soldiers  may  rear 
dily  seize  him,  as  he  has  no  arms  with  him.  " 

'  The  officer  did  not  suspect  the  easy  simplicity  of  her  manner  ; 
and  ordered  part  of  the  men  to  go  in  quest  of  him.  At  that  mo- 
ment, suddenly  turning  her  eyes  on  Gustavus,  she  flew  up  to  him, 
and  catching  the  stick  out   -f  his  hand,  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  voic?  : 

"  Unmannerly 
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11  Unmannerly  wretch  !  What,  sit  before  your  betters  ?  Don't  you 
see  the  king's  officers  in  the  room  ?  Get  out  c£  my  sight,  or  some 
of  them  shall  give  you  a  drubbing  !  "  As  she  spoke,  she  struck  him 
a  blow  on  the  back  with  all  her  strength  ;  and  opening  a  side  door, 
"  there,  get  into  the  scullery,  "  cried  she,  "  it  is  die  fittest  place  for 
such  company  !  "  and  giving  him  another  knock,  she  flung  the  stick 
after  him,  and  shut  the  door.  "  Sure,  "  added  she,  in  a  great  heat, 
"  never  woman  was  plagued  with  such  a  lout  of  a  slave  !  " 

'  The  officer  begged  she  would  not  disturb  herself  on  his  account : 
but  she,  affecting  great  reverence  for  the  king,  and  respect  for  his 
representative,  prayed  him  to  enter  her  parlour  while  she  brought 
some  refreshment.  The  Dane  civilly  complied  ;  perhaps,  glad  e- 
nough  to  get  from  the  side  of  a  shrew  ;  and  she  immediately  hasten- 
ed to  Gustavus,  whom  she  had  bolted  in,  and,  by  means  of  a  back 
passage,  conducted  him  in  a  moment  to  a  certain  little  apartment, 
which  projecting  from  the  side  of  due  house  close  to  the  bank  of  the 
lake  where  the  fishers'  boats  lay,  she  lowered  him  down  the  conve- 
nient aperture  in  the  seat",  and  giving  him  a  direction  to  an  honest 
curate  across  the  lake,  committed  him  to  Providence.  '    II.  198-202. 

The  present  proprietor  of  the  house  is  a  descendant  of  this  ex- 
traordinary woman  ;  and  if  Mr  Porter  has  given  us  accurately  the 
tradition  current  in  the  house  and  neighbourhood,  it  amounts  to 
no  mean  species  of  evidence  for  such  a  passage. 

Our  author's  military  ardour,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
carried  him  to  Gottenburgh,  where  he  refolved  to  enter  on  imme- 
diate fervice  with  the  Englifh  army,  then,  for  God  knows  what 
purpofe,  affembled  in  that  port.  Me  made  his  arrangements  for 
joining  this  force,  and  expected  fhortly  to  be  fighting  as  hard  as 
poffible,  either  in  Norway  or  Zealand.  But  the  decrees  of  the  fates, 
or  thofe  of  our  cabinet,  (which,  if  not  quite  fo  unalterable,  are  to  the 
full  as  myllerious),  willed  it  otherwife, — and  Mr  Porter  faw  the 
.tranfports,  after  waiting  two  months  for  nothing,  all  of  a  fudden 
fet  fail, — '  His  northern   campaign   being  cropt  in  the    bud,   he 

*  hoped  for  a  more  propitious  commencement  on  the  fhores  of 
1  Spain, '  and  was  fome  time  on  board  a  tranfport ; — but  being  in- 
formed that  they  were  going  direcl  to  the  Spanifh  coaft,  he  dif- 
embarked,  in  order  to  take  England  in  his  way,  and  rejoin  the  army 
when  it  fhould  arrive  at  its  deliination.  While  he  is  waiting  for  a 
packet  he  receives  the  moll  flattering  invitation  from  the  Swedifli 
commander  in  chief  on  the  frontiers  of  Norway,  to  join  his  army, 
- — with  the  ailurance  that  his  '  military  paflion  fhall  be  fully  gra- 

*  tiried. ' — But  '  his  duty  calls  him  to  the  Spanifh  fhores  ; '  so  he 
c  declines  the  honour  with  gratitude,' — and  fails  for  England. 

We  wifh  Mr  Porter  would  employ  another  engraver. — His  draw- 
incr  ufed  to  be  excellent ;  but  the  scraping,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
rendered  to  the  public  in  tjhefc  volumes,  deftroys  its  whole  effect. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  lefs  fatisfacTory  or  diftintl:  than  thefe  plates. — As 
for  any  other  corrections,  we  fear  it  would  be  in  vain  to  fuggelt 
them. 

Were  we,  for  infiance,  only  to  require  a  little  attention  to 
grammar,  or  a  fomewhat  lefs  frequent  ufe  of  French  words  in  de- 
scribing things  at  Mofcow  and  Stockholm,  where  French  has  no- 
thing to  do  •,  or,  if  French  mult  be  ufed,  were  we  to  fugged  the 
propriety  of  fome  regard  to  the  idiom  of  that  language, — that  he 
Chould  not,  for  example,  turn  the  burghers  or  citizens  of  Stock- 
holm, into  bourgeoises^  (II.  120.);  or  were  we  to  cry  out  againft 
fuch  words  as  bathos-iced  and  aleKandrinally,  and  a  thoufand  others 
equally  unknown  in  all  languages,  Mt  Porter  would  forthwith  tell 
up,  '  thefe  are  letters  to  a  friend,  and  you  can't  expect  cold  cor- 
rectnefs  in  epiflolary  effufions.'  This  would  have  been  an  excel- 
lent defence,  if  his  friend  had  entiled  his  ft  vie  ;  it  may  alfo  be  a 
good  reafon  for  not  publishing  his  letters  :  but  they  are  now  a 
printed  book,  and  mult  corne  under  the  ordinary  jurifdiction  of 
eriticifin,  whatever  fhape  they  may  formerly  have  afTumed,  or  with 
whatever  intentions  they  were  conipofed. 


Art.  XIV.  The  Works  of  Plato,  viz.  his  Fifty-five  Dialogues, 
and  Twelve. Epistles,  translated,  from  the  Greek  ;  Ni?ie  of  the 
Dialogues  by  the  late  Floycr  Sydenham,  and  the  Remainder  by 
Thomas  Taylor:  with  occasional  Annotations  on  the  Nine  Di- 
alogues translated  by  Sydenham,  and  copious  Notes  by  the  lat- 
ter Translator ;  in  which  is  given  the  Substance  of  nearly  all  the 
existing  Greek  MS.  Commentaries  on  the  Philosophy  of  Plato , 
and  a  considerable  Portion  of  such  as  are  already  published. 
5  vol.      4-to.     London.      1801'. 

~f}£  mortals  nil  nisi  bonum,  is  a  maxim,  we  know,  in  repute  ; 
JL-^  and  we  cannot  help  allowing  that  the  metaphorical  person- 
age, in  the  shape  of  five  huge  quartos,  on  whom  we  are  about 
to  sit  in  judgment,  is  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  it  ;  for  wa 
have  suspended,  in  his  case,  the  exercise  of  our  judicial  func- 
tions, till  he  is  not  only  dead  and  buried,  but  till,  we  fear,  the 
hind  of  oblivion  has  passed  over  him. 

Instigated,  however,  by  that  propensity,  with  which  we  are  so 
hostilely  charged,  of  questioning  the  pretensions  of  things  esta- 
blished, we  have  committed  the  crime  of  lese-anliqiiite  in  chal- 
lenging the  authority  of  tins  hitherto  unchallenged  precept.  We 
have  been  daring  enough,  for  our  own  use  at  least,  to  embrace 
►he  principle  of  reform.     Instead  of  the  maxim,  (  De  morthiij 
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nil  nisi  bonum, '  the  luisdom  of  ancestors,  we  have  substitute  :  the 
new  maxim,  *  Benefaction  to  the  living,  rather  than  superstition 
toward  the  dead.  ' 

In  the  spirit  of  this  rule  we  have  been  guided  to  the  subject 
before  us  ;  for  the  state  of  classical  learning,  at  present,  in  this 
country,  is  by  no  means  such  as  to  please  us  ;  and  much  good, 
we  think,  might  be  derived  from  an  improvement  in  the  plan  of 
our  Greek  and  Roman  studies.  In  this  northern  part  of  the 
island,  our  system  of  education  is  arraigned  by  our  neighbours,  as 
defective  in  regard  to  classical  instruction  •,  and  in  regard  to  the 
Greek  language,  though  not  the  Latin,  the  charge  is  just.  By 
our  institutions,  provision  is  not  made  for  teaching  even  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Greek  to  any  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  best 
disposed  of  the  youths.  In  the  other  part  of  the  island,  however, 
and  that  the  principal  part,  classical  learning  occupies  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  held  of  education.  In  fact,  it  almost  covers  it, 
leaving  a  very  scanty  corner,  and  that  cultivated  by  a  verv  anti- 
quated son  of  husbandry,  for  any  other  crop.  Yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  England  has  contiibuted  very  little  useful  service  to- 
ward the  promotion  of  classical  learning.  None  of  the  lettered 
nations  of  Europe,  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Italians,  are  so 
badly  supplied  with  translations,  in  their  own  language,  of  the 
prose  classics.  None  of  them  have  done  so  little  even  towards 
the  purifying  of  the  text  of  the  antient  authors  •,  to  none  of  them 
is  the  lover  of  antient  learning  so  little  indebted  for  those  helps 
which  render  his  acquisitions  easy,  and  his  readings  delightful. 

This  is  remarkable  ;  and  veil  deserves  the  serious  attention  of 
those  who  deem  education  a  business  of  paramount  importance. 
In  every  other  department, — in  mathematics,  in  physics,  in  ethics, 
in  politics,  in  history,-- England  stands  perhaps  the  very  first  in 
the  list  of  nations  who  have  accelerated  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge. In  the  classical  department,  to  which  the  business  of 
English  education  is  almost  wholly  restricted,  England  appears 
to  stand  lower  than  any  of  her  neighbours. 

One  particularity  (restricted  as  we  are  by  the  present  design 
from  entering  further  into  the  investigation  of  causes)  we  cam  ot 
forbear  drawing  into  view,  as  contributive  in  no  small  degree  to 
this  unhappy  effect,  and  indeed  to  many  other  effects  still  more 
seriously  to  be  deplored.  What  we  mean,  is  the  preposterous 
share  of  time,  and  labour,  and  esteem — a  share  fotally  dispropor- 
tionate to  every  idea  of  utility — bestowed  upon  the  comparative- 
ly unimportant  business  of  prosody.  This  is  the  cardinal  point 
in  English  education.  To  this  every  thing  seems  to  be  subservi- 
ent, every  thing  directed.  An  eminent  English  scholar  is  a  man 
profoundly  skilled  in  Greek  prosody.  This  is  learning,  par  ex- 
cellence. 
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cellence.  The  admiration  bestowed  upon  this,  surpasses  all  other 
admiration. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  effect  of  this,  upon  the  minds  of 
the  youth,  is  baneful  in  no  ordinary  degree.  They  must  acquire 
a  habit  of  looking  to  frivolous  things.  The  great  principle  of  u- 
tilitv  is  vilified  and  disgraced  throughout  the  whole  course  of  this 
plan  of  instruction.  That  principle,  which  it  would  be  the  great 
object  of  a  perfect  system  of  education  to  render  the  managing, 
the  p,  esiding,  the  governing  sentiment  in  the  breast  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  is  made  to  disappear — that  some  foppery,  or 
something  little  better  than  a  foppery,  may  occupy  its  place,  and 
be  lifted  up  on  high,  as  an  idol  for  worship.  Surely,  of  all  the 
good  things  which  may  be  learned  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors— and  many  are  the  good,  the  superlatively  good  things  which 
mav  be  learned  from  them — a  knowledge  of  the  mere  technical 
part  of  their  art  of  making  verses  ought  to  rank  among  the  low- 
est. Still  we  deny  it  not  a  place  among  the  good  tilings.  So  far 
as  an  acquaintance  with  the  technical  structure  of  their  verse  can 
heighten  the  pleasure  of  rending  the  classical  poets,  so  far  that 
acquaintance  is  desirable  ;  but  we  know  no  other  useful  purpose 
which  it  serves  ;  nor  can  we  regard  that  as  a  very  eminent  one. 
A  familiar  example  may  help  any  one  to  take  its  estimate.  Of 
English  readers,  and  English  readers  of  learning  and  taste,  how 
few  are  there  who  think  it  necessary  to  render  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  technical  part  of  English  prosody,  to  heighten 
their  pleasure  in  reading  the  verses  of  Milton  !  The  sentiments, 
the  imagery,  the  characters,  the  invention,  the  style,  the  harmo- 
ny, all  produce  their  full  effect  on  the  mind,  without  this  assist- 
ance ;  and  when  all  these  are  fully  enjoyed,  the  pleasure  that 
remains  behind  is  of  little  account. 

To  this  cause  we  are  persuaded  it  is,  that,  even  among  the 
most  celebrated  scholars  in  England,  it  is  so  rare  to  meet  with  a 
man  who  has  any  thing  like  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  ora- 
tors, the  philosophers,  and  historians  of  Greece.  They  can  repeat 
to  you,  without  book,  innumerable  passages  from  the  poets,  and 
here  and  there  have  dipped  into  other  authors.  But  it  is  scarcely 
once  in  an  age  that  a  man  appears,  who  has  deeply  explored  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers,  orators,  and  historians, — who  is  ac- 
quainted, practically,  with  their  spirit  and  genius, — who,  in  fact, 
has  much  beyond  a  schoolboy  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
part  of  Grecian  literature.  The  Socraticcv  ckarUe,  those  precious 
remains  so  strenuously  recommended  by  Horace  and  Cicero,  as 
the  fountain  of  genius,  to  both  the  orator  and  the  poet,  are  aban- 
doned for  the  Choruses  of  Euripides. 

Mr  Taylor,  by  stepping  aside  from  the  vulgar  path,  and  un- 
dertaking 
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dertaking  to  elucidate  for  his  countrymen  the  Grecian  philoso- 
phers, merits  at  least  the  praise  of  having  set  a  good  example  ; 
and  he  would  have  performed  excellent  service,  had  his  views 
been  as  sane  as  they  were  directly  the  contrary,  and  his  qua- 
lifications as  perfect  as  they  were  grossly  defective.  Of  the  nu- 
merous, and  important  requisites  which  must  unite  in  the  man 
who  shall  give  to  us  Plato,  attired,  as  he  ought  to  be,  in  English, 
and  attended  with  those  ministering  servants,  that,  by  their  critic- 
al and  philosophical  lights,  may  present  him  to  us  in  his  own  li- 
neaments, without  distortion,  and  without  obscurity,  not  one, 
excepting  singly  a  knowledge  of  the  vocables  and  the  grammati- 
cal construction  of  the  Greek  language,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Mr  Taylor. 

The  evil,  therefore,  which  he  has  done,  or  which,  at  least,  is 
in  danger  of  springing  from  what  he  has  done,  is  the  cause  that 
has  provoked  us  to  rake  up  the  ashes  in  his  tomb,  in  hopes  to  find 
in  it  an  antidote  to  the  mischief  which  we  dread ;  for  had  Mr 
Taylor,  by  exquisitely  translating  and  elucidating  Plato,  opened 
fairly  to  his  countrymen  so  fine  a  channel  of  instruction  and  de- 
light ;  as  he  would  have  gone  far  towards  enticing  them  into  a 
more  profitable  trackof  classical  pursuit,  so,  by  exhibiting  Plato  as 
the  mortal  foe  both  of  reason,  and  of  taste,  he  cannot  do  less  than 
confirm  them  still  more  in  their  predilection  to  the  Choruses  and 
the  difficult  verse.  He  has  not  translated  Plato  ;  he  has  travestied 
him,  in  the  most  cruel  and  abominable  manner.  He  has  not  elu- 
cidated, but  covered  him  over  with  impenetrable  darkness. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  curious  combination  of  qualities  that  muft  have 
gone  to  the  production  of  the  performance  in  queftion.  We  have 
had  before  in  England,  perfons  fully  as  much  enamoured  as  was 
wife,  of  the  dogmas  of  antient  philofophy  ;  fuch  as,  Mr  Harris 
and  Lord  Monboddo.  But  Mr  Harris  and  Lord  Monboddo,  were 
at  leaft  more  than  moderately  acquainted  with  modern  fcience. 
They  were  men  of  considerable  intelligence,  and  confiderable 
knowledge.  In  an  age  when  all  men,  even  down  to  thofe  who 
cannot  fpell,  afpire  to  be  authors,  it  would  no  doubt  be  hyperbo- 
lical to  fay  that  Mr  Taylor  is  the  moil  ignorant  author  we  were 
ever  condemned  to  perufe.  But  we  intend  no  hyperbole,  when 
we  fay  that  he  ought  to  be  reckoned  in  the  very  lowed  clafs  of  ig- 
norant writers.  He  has  not  fo  much  as  a  tinclure  of  modern  fci- 
ence. He  makes  it  his  boaft,  that  he  knows  not  a  word  of  any 
modern  language,  excepting  his  mother  tongue ;  and  if  it  will  add 
to  his  glory  to  be  reckoned  ignorant  of  that  too,  he  (hall  have  our 
teftimony  that  his  knowledge  of  it  is  abundantly  fcanty.  By  that 
exercife  of  his  bare  memory,  by  which  he  has  become  acquainted 
with  the  meaning  of  Greek  words,  and  Greek  idioms,  he  fancies 

that 
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that  he  has  gained  the  very  fummit  of  human  perfection ;  and 
thence  he  difplays  a  felf-fufficiency  more  enormous,  an  arrogance 
more  difgufting,  than  any  author  whom,  at  the  moment  at  leaft* 
we  find  it  poffible  to  name.  As  to  his  reafoning  and  judging  fa- 
culties, nothing,  we  fufpect,  that  the  power  of  language  would 
enable  us  to  fay,  would  fuffice  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  them. 
The  reader  mud  wait  for  the  pofitive  teflimonies  which  the  fur- 
ther examination  of  the  performance  may  educe. 

In  the  tafk  of  the  man  who  would  give  to  us  Plato,  as  it  would 
be  defirable  to  receive  him,  three  grand  particulars  are  included. 
I.  He  ought  to  afford  us  fuch  explanations  and  inftructions,  in 
the  way  of  commentary,  as  would  fuggeft  to  us,  accurately,  the 
(late  of  knowledge  when  Plato  wrote, — difcover  to  us  the  nature, 
fpirit,  and  tendency  of  his  writings, — enable  us  to  follow,  as 
eafily  as  poffible  in  every  inftance,  the  chain  of  his  reafoning, — and 
comprehend  exactly  the  point,  whether  of  refutation,  or  of  con- 
firmation, which  is  purfued  in  the  difoourfe.  2.  He  ought  to  give 
us  the  text  of  Plato,  in  as  perfect  a  fhite,  as  it  can  now  be  brought 
to.  Plato,  though  one  of  the  Greek  writers  that  has  come  down 
to  us  in  the  leaft  mutilated  condition,  is  one  of  thole,  to  which  the 
hand  of  modern  criticifm  has  done  the  leaft  fervice  \  and  a  multi- 
tude of  errors,  the  production  of  carelefs  tranferibers,  many  of 
which  might  be  eafily  rectified,  ftill  interrupt  the  ftudent,  and 
impair  both  his  pleafurc  and  inftruction.  If  we  may  fpeak  from 
our  own  experience,  we  ihould  imagine  that  every  reader  of  Plato 
corrects  his  own  copy  for  himfelf ;  and  that  it  is  only  after  he  has 
thus  brought  his  author  to  fpeak  his  own  language,  that  his  con-p 
verfations  with  him  attain  their  maximum  of  profit  and  delight. 
3.  He  ought  to  convert  the  beautiful  Greek  of  Piato,  into  beau- 
tiful Enghfh, — into  language,  bearing  the  fame  character,  the  fame 
distinctive  features  in  Enghfh  ityle,  that  the  language  of  Plato  bore 
in  Greek. 

If  we  muft  declare  our  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr 
Taylor  has  executed  the  feveral  parts  of  this  important  tafk,  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  fay,  that  he  has  executed  them  ail  fo  ii),  that 
we  do  not  believe  it  was  poffible>  in  the  cafe  even  of  one  of  them, 
to  execute  it  worfe.  Mr  Taylor  ought  to  excufe  us  in  being  thus 
plain  -with  him ;  becaujfe,  as  will  be  (een  by  and  by,  he  himfelf 
takes  little  trouble  in  Selecting  fmooth  exprciFions,  when  he  has 
disapprobation  to  bellow ;  and  he  may  be  aiTured,  that  he  never 
beftowed  it  with  a  more  perfect  conviction  of  its  being  ftieritetij 
than  we  do  on  the  pressnt  occasion. 

) .  In  the  character  of  commentator,  Mr  Taylor  has  fcarcely 
cone  any  thing,  cr  indeed  profeffed  to  do  any  thing,  but  to  fatten 
fcpon  Piato  the  reveries  oi  Proclus,  and  of  the  other  philofophers 
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of  the  Alexandrian  fchool.  He  has  never  given  himfelf  the  trouble 
to  follow  out  for  hinafelf  the  reasoning  of  his  author,  and  note 
down,  for  the  benefit  of  his  reader,  fuch  remarks  as  wyuid  enable 
him  to  follow  the  fame  reafoning  with  more  eafe  and  delight. 
"We  own,  that  fuch  an  attempt,  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Taylor,  would 
have  been  ahfolutely  barren.  To  follow  the  reafpnings  of  Plato, 
and  fcize  their  pure,  unadulterated  {en(e,  which  requires  fome 
fubtlety,  and  fome  discrimination.,  was  by  no  means  :i  tafk  fcr  a 
man  hasing  his  intellectual  faculties  in  the  ftate  of  Mr  Taylor's. 
What  Mr  T.  ylor  has  done  is,  here  and  there,  to  clap  on  a  patch, 
from  Proclus,  in  the  fhape  of  a  note,  or  of  an  introduction  ;  and 
then  to  cry  beautiful  explanation  !  exquifite  doctrine  !  fublime 
*  difciplines  !  '    And  thus  the  office  of  commentator  is  completed. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  thus  committed  requires  fome  ex- 
planation. It  has  been  the  fate  of  Plato,  in  modern  times,  to  be 
feen  through  a  moft  unfavourable  medium.  The  vifionaries  of  the 
Alexandrian  fchool,  by  calling  themfelves  Platonifts,  and  clothing 
themfelves,  as  much  as  poiTibie,  with  the  reputation  of  that  ad- 
mired philofopher,  have  made  him  be  confounded  in  a  great  mea- 
sure with  themfelves.  The  anticipated  difgult  which  has  with- 
held almoft  every  body  from  peruGng  the  one,  has  accordingly 
withheld  moft  people  from  becoming  acquainted  with  the  other. 
That  author,  who  was  in  the  moft  peculiar  manner  the  favourite 
of  Cicero,  and  recommended  by  that  accomplifhed  judge  as  the 
fineft  teacher,  both  of  eloquence  and  of  ratiocination;  whofe  writ- 
ings were  always  the  principal  part  of  thofe  admired  Socratica 
ckarte,  the  principal  fource,  according  to  Horace,  of  that  wifdocn 
which  is  the  fpring  and  origin  ol  every  thing  exquifite  in  litera- 
ture,— has  been  lefs  read  in  modern  times,  than  any  other  of  the 
claffical  authors  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

Instead  of  doing,  what  it  would  have  been  so  desirable  to  have 
had  done ;  instead  of  rescuing  Plato  from  this  injurious  misappre- 
hension, and  inviting  the  youth  of  his  country  to  that  instruction 
which  Cicero  and  Horace  so  highly  prized,  Mr  Taylor  has  done, 
what  in  him  lay,  to  confirm  the  misapprehension  ;  and,  by  heap- 
ing absurdity  more  thick  upon  his  author  than  before,  to  chase 
every  body  from  a  task  so  nausecu  ;  as  the  study  of  him  is  thus 
made  to  appear. 

Mr  Taylor  has  accomplished,  what  it  did  require  very  strong 
evidence  to  prove  was  in  the  present  age  capable  of  being  accom- 
plished i  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  up  the  belief,  whole  and 
emire,  of  all  the  unmeaning,  wild  and  ridiculous  reveries  of  the 
latter  Platonistsj  nay,  more  than  this,  he  has  added  to  the  belief, 
an  admiration,  which  words  sink  under  him  in  expressing  ^ — no 
man  ever  regarded  a  revelation  from  heaven  with  more  extatic  a- 
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deration,  than  Mr  Taylor  does  the  sublime  discoveries   of  Pro- 
clus ! 

On  the  principle  of  not  disputing  tastes,  and  from  having  some 
better  service  to  perform,  we  should  probably  not  have  thought 
of  disturbing  the  belief  or  admiration  #)f  Mr  Taylor,  had  he  on- 
ly confined  himself  to  Proclus  and  his  brethren;  but  when  he 
thinks  of  fastening  the  whole  fraternity  upon  the  back  of  Plato, 
for  whom  we  have  some  regard,  we  cannot  bear  to  see  the  un- 
merciful load,  or  help  calling  out  to  the  passengers  to  take  notice 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  there. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  an  example  that  will  suit  the  occasion  ; — 
for,  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  ravings  of  Jacob  Behmen  are  not 
a  more  abominable  misrepresentation  of  the  New  Testament  than 
the  commentaries  of  Proclus  and  Company  are  of  the  writings  of 
Plato,  we  should  not  come  up  to  the  magnitude  of  the  case. 
The  writings  of  the  German  (cobler,  we  think  it  was)  are  even 
a  pattern  of  rationality,  compared  with  those  of  the  Alexandrian 
sages.  Those  men  were  in  lact  the  charlatans  of  antient  philo- 
sophy ;  and  we  have  nothing  in  modern  times  to  compare  either 
with  the  phrensy  of  their  writings,  or  the  infamy  of  their  lives. 
A  gross  mixture  of  the  allegorical  genius  of  Oriental  theology, 
with  the  quibbling  genius  of  the  worst  kind  of  Grecian  metaphy- 
sics, and  an  audacious  spirit  of  mystical,  irrational  and  unintelli- 
gible fancy-hunting,  respecting  the  invisible  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  economy  of  the  universe,  constitutes  the  essence  or  the 
animating  principle  of  that  absurd  and  disgusting  jargon  which 
they  exhibit  to  us  under  the  profaned  name  of  philosophy.  Add 
to  this,  that  they  were,  almost  without  exception,  impostors  and 
mountebanks,  thaumaturgi  par  metier,  that  is,  lying  professors 
of  miracle-working,  of  conversing  with  the  gods,  of  revelations 
from  heaven,  and  other  cheats  by  which  they  could  purloin  the 
admiration  of  an  ignorant  and  absurd  multitude. 

Now  for  Mr  Taylor's  answer  to  these  charges.  All  ignorance, 
says  he  ;  profound  ignorance.  But  let  us  have  it  in  his  own 
words,  as  they  are  remarkable  both  for  the  gentleness  of  the  spi- 
rit, and  the   urbanity  of  the  style.      '  But  who  are  the  men  by 

*  whom  these  latter  interpreters  of  Plato  are  reviled  ?  When  and 
1  whence  did  this  defamation  originate  ?     Was  it  when  the  Jinn 

*  champions  for  the  trinity  [a  pretty  fair  hit  this,  at  Christianity, 

*  from  a  believer  in  Jupiter]  fled  from  Galilee,  and  invoked,  but 
'  in  vain,  the  assistance  of  philosophy  ?  Was  it  because  that 
'  mitred  sophist  Warburton  thought  fit  to  talk  of  die  polluted 
'  streams  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  without  knowing  any  thing 
'  of  the  source  whence  those  streams  are  derived  ?  Or  was  it 
£  because  some  heavy  German  critic,  who  knew  nothing  beyond 

*  a  verb  in  fu,  presumed  to  grunt  at  these  venerable  heroes  ? ' 
vol.  xiv.  no.  21.  N  What 
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What  we  hinted  a  little  ago,  that  Mr  Taylor  had  not  much 
claim  to  ceremonious  treatment,  on  the  score  of  his  indulgence 
to  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  himself,  we  trust 
will  now  be  conceded  to  us. 

Let  us  hear  him,  however,  finish  his  triumphant  reply.    *  What- 

*  ever  was  its  source,'  he  continues,  '  and  whenever  it  originate 
s  ed — for  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  either — this,  however, 

*  is  certain,  that  it  owes   its  being  to  the  most  profound  Igno-> 
4  ranee,  or  the  most  artful  sophistry,  and  that  its  origin  is  no  less 

*  contemptible  than  obscure. ' 

There  is  one  of  these  German  critics,  who,  though  not  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  philosophy  to  that  eminent  degree  which,  for 
his  arduous  and  important  task,  was  to  have  been  wished,  has  yet, 
by  his  industry,  by  his  erudition,  and  the  general  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  performed  a  service  of  the  highest  value  to  philo- 
sophy,— we  mean  Brucker,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  and  most 
useful  Historia  Critica  Philosophise ;  some  of  whose  swinish  notes 
respecting  these  Alexandrian  worthies,  it  may  not  be  improper 
for  Mr  Taylor  to  hear. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  character  of  Proclus,  the  prime  fa- 
vourite of  Mr  Taylor,  whom  he  denominates  (such  are  his  very 
words)  *  the  consummation  of  philosophic  excellence  ;  '  and 
scraps  from  the  writings  of  whom,  he  wishes  to  impose  upon  us, 
as  exquisite  commentary  upon  Plato.  "  Talis  vcro  cum  fuerit 
Proclus,  cumque  h?ec  virtutum  ejus  summa  fuerit,  quis  vel  judi- 
cium tribuet  acre  homini,  anili  superstitione  se  polluenti,  vel  in- 
iet  philosophos  primae  classis  reponct  philosophise  professorem, 
cum  ancillulis  et  quovis  ex  plebe  inanissima  religione  eertantem  ? 
Ouis  virum  bonum  esse  Proclum  jiidicabit,  qui  ne  pudore  qui- 
dem-j  multo  minus  conscientise  monitu,  deterritus,  turpissimis  fa- 
bulis  et  discipulos  decepit,  et  omnium  gentium  religionem  et  sa- 
cra commiscere  ausus  fuit,  et  allegoric  beneficio,  vel  machinis 
potius,  rotunda  miscere  quadratis,  omnemque  eruditionem  mi- 
aieranda  confusionc  replere,  non  erubuit  ?  Quod  qui  negat,  eum 
Procli  scripta  nunquam  legisse  oportet,  vel  ad  earn  theologiam 
attendisse,  quam  Proclus  Zoroastream,  Hermeticam,  Orphicam 
esse,  magna  ostentatione  crepuit.  "  Bruckcri  Pl'ist*  Crit.  Phiios. 
torn.  ii.  p.  333.  This  is  one  grunt)  and  rather  an  untunable  one 
to  the  ears  of  Mr  Taylor.     Let  him  listen  to  a  few  more. 

Grunt  the  Second.  "  Ex  scriptis  Procli,  quae  nobis  servavit 
fortuna,  patet  •,  et  ex  omnibus  paginis  luculenter  constare  potest, 
hujusmodi  concepisse  hominem,  eruditUm  quidem,  sed  fanati- 
ctim  et  furore  philosophice  suae  corruptum,  in  animo  suo,  doctri- 
narum  male  cohxrentium  chaos,  in  quod  bona  et  mala,  apta  et 
Hiepta,  eana  et  insana  omnia,  Chaldaicje,   Orphicae,   Homertcce, 
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Hermeticae;  PvthagoricK,  Platonicse,  Avistotelicse  philosophise  no- 
mine, fuere  recepta,  quodque  ct  allegoriarum  machinis,  et  ue- 
f  )  opinionum  syncrctismo,  et  mira  luxuriantis  ingenii  intem- 
pt   •   ,'    Sec.     torn.  ii.  p.  32.5. 

(,  uni  the  third.  "  Quamvis  vero  Platonem,  quemque,  tan- 
quam  ejus  preceptorem,  venerabantur,  Pythagoram,  pro  duce 
elig  -ent,  non  infimo  tamen  loco  habendus  erat  Aristoteles.  ...  Is 
itaqi  .  ut  cum  Plat  -e  in  concordiam  redigeretur,  resecanda  mul- 
ta,  &c.  .  .  .  Relinquendus  porro  Aristoteli  honos  quod  dialectic 
cam  elegantius  instrux'isset,  ast  vindicanda  Platoni  philosophia 
naturalis  et  supernaturalis  ;  quo  in  capite,  cum  in  primariis  dog- 
matibus  valde  inter  se  dissentirent  Plato  et  Aristoteles,  mira  ex- 
cogitaiuhc  erani  nugce.,  ct  iv^unrx,  quibus  licet  valde  distorquere- 
tur  utriusque  philosophi  opinio,  attamen  coire  in  unum,  et  con- 
spirare,  cogebatur.  .  .  .  Ii>  physiologia  autem  euro  cum  Platone  mi- 
ra sententiarum  et  doctrinarum  catastrophe  conciliarunt,  mdnstris 
hypothesium  excogitatis,  quibus  tanquam  machinis  discordiam  in- 
ter utrutnque  everterent.  "     torn.  ii.  p.  362. 

But  it  is  not  merely  against  the  doctrines,  or  the  indescribable 
stuff  in  the  name  of  doctrines,  afforded  by  these  Grecian  sages, 
that  the  German  hog  makes  the  disagreeable  noise  which  it  is  na- 
tural to  beasts  of  his  species  to  make,  when  annoyed  by  things 
offensive.  He  squeaks,  which  is  louder  than  grunting,  against 
their  lives  ;  telling  us  that  the  doctors  of  Mr  Taylor's  school 
were,  almost  to  a  man,  little  better,  if  the  truth  may  be  spoken, 
than  common  rogues  ;  much  more  worthy  of  a  pillory  than  of 
the  admiration  of  a  deluded  multitude.  We  recollect,  when  we 
first  read  the  Pseudomantis  of  Lucian,  in  which  he  describes  a 
philosopher  of  this  sect,  and  recounts  all  the  base  and  disgusting 
arts  of  deception  which  he  employed — arts  so  numerous  and  de- 
grading, that  those  of  the  vilest  quackdoctors  of  modern  times, 
even  of  German  mountebanks,  exhibiting  on  a  stage  with  a 
merry-andrew,  are  respectable  and  honourable  in  the  compari- 
son,— we  imagined,  being  then  a  good  deal  younger  than  we  are 
now,  that  the  case  was  entirely  ficticious  ;  that  no  such  beings, 
under  the  name  of  philosophers,  ever  did,  or  could  exist. — All  a 
mistake. — When  we  became  acquainted  with  Brucker,  we  soon 
found  that  the  Platonic  philosophers  had  so  nearly  come  up  to 
ideal  perfection,  that  the  satyrist  had  little  more  to  do  than  to 
copy  from  the  life. 

Brucker,  for  example,  tells  us  of  Apollonius  •,  '*  Prreterita  eum 
et  futura  tanquam  prsefentia  infpexiffe  et  prsedixiffe  ;  noviffc  in 
qua?  corpora  prius  animse  migrantes  fuerint  ingreffie,  quidque  in 
iis  psregerint :  potuiiTe  educere  membra  corpufque  fuum  v'mculis 
prout  placuerit ;  averruncafle  malos  fpiritus,  peitilentes  morbos  et 
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alia  mala  hominibus  inducentes ;  confe£lifque  talis  manibus  et  a- 
jnuletis,  magica  arte  conftruclis,  clavina  plurima  a  totis  regioni- 
bus  et  civitatibus  depuiifle  :  vifum  eum  fuiffe,  paucarum  horarum 
tempore  Romse  et  Puteolis  : — Vidifle  Ephefi  cxdem  Domitiani ; — 
potuiife  porro  manes  ex  inferis  fedibus  provocare,  et  precibus,  ab 
Indis  a'cceptis,  Achillem  ex  fepulchro  produxifTe  eique  varia  prse- 
cepifTe  ;  excitavifle  puellam  viri  proconfularis  e  mortuis  et  fponfo 
reddedifTe ;  imperafle  mari,  ventoque,  et  flucYibus,  ut  placido 
Neptuno  Temper  uteretur  ;  aperuifle  fores  templorum,  et  claufifle  ; 
— apparuifTe  etiam  eum  poll  mortem,  invocatum  et  de  anima- 
rum  immortalitate  fcedifle  oracula.  "  t.  ii.  p.  136. — Ccdrenus,  ib. 
citati  instructs  us  further,  "  EfFecifle  fuis  magicis  artibus,  tie 
ierpentes  et  fcorpii  percuterent,  neve  culices  adefient,  ne  equi  fero- 
cirent  :  Lycum  quoque  amnem  compefcuifle,  ne  fuis  exundationi- 
bus  Byzantis  noceret.  " 

Of  this  fe£t,  Platonic,  Alexandrian,  Eclectic,  (it  was  known  by 
all  thefe  names,)  Brucker  aflerts  in  general,  "  Inter  eos  re£r.e  re- 
putatur  [Apollonius],  . .  .  quos  Ecletticorum  no.mine  in  fequentibu* 
contemplabimur,  demon  flrabimufque,  non  licitum  tantum,  fed 
pium  quoque  et  laudabile  duxifle,  in  rebus  facris  fraudibus  uti  et 
inendaciis.  "  In  the  fame  page,  "  Platonicorum  mcrem  menda- 
ciis  rem  fuam  juvandi,  fcimus.  "  And  again,  "  Ex  hac  fchola 
egreffi  flint  homines  audaces  et  impudentiffimi,  et  in  his  omnium 
maxime  Hierocles. "  This  gentleman  is  characterized  by  Mr 
Taylor,  (See  Gen.  lutrod.  p.  l.xxxvii.)  as  the  "  Magnificent  Hie- 
rocles ;  "  znd  is  enumerated  among  the  great  princes  of  the  fchool. 
Of  Porphyry,  another  of  thefe  fublime  doctors,  he  fays,  "  Men- 
dacii  et  fraudis  poffcuhri  pofle,  attenta  vita;  Plotini,  ab  eo  con- 
icriptae,  le£tio  nos  rjn'ox  convincet,  et  in  aprico  ponet  aftutiam  ho- 
minis,  prseceptdrem  fuum  non  ex  veritate,  fed  fe£ta:  fuse  emolu- 
rhento  defcribentis.  Qua  in  re  hujus  lcholae  mores  fecutus  eft 
Porphyrius,  quam  fraudibus  quoque  et  mendaciis,  vanaque  jac- 
tantia  res  fuas  juvare  licitum  exiltimaiTe,  fupra  monuimus.  Eo 
minus  vero  fides  fine  examine  adhibenda  eft  Porphyrio,  quo  magis 
in  vita;  quam  nobis  dedit  Pythagorre  hMtoria,  fraudes  ejus  et  men- 
dacia  deteximus ;  plantfmque  fecwmis,  eo  potifRcnurn  fcopo  atque 
fine  conferipfifle  fubdolum  hominum  genus  vitas  philofophorum 
fedtse  fure,  ut  eos  divinos  fuifle  homines,  majbra  quam  a  nudo  ho- 
mir.e  expectari  queant  edentes  opera,  oltenderent.  "     t.  ii.  p.  218. 

The  following  pafTige,  relating  to  Plotinus,  is  very  ftrong  : 
'*  Incantatcrem  vero  fnagicis  eum  fuperaife  artibus,  et  prdvocaffe 
fpiritum  tutelarem,  cum  ^EgyptjaCQ  facerdote  de  hac  arte  certan- 
tem,  quid  aliud  probat,  quam  vel  veneficum  magumque,  vel  im- 
port ore  m  ct  prrelligiatorem  fuifje  Plotinum  maximum  ?  qui  fi 
Luciani  vixiflet  temporibus  dignus  fuiflet  qui  Apolionio  et  Alex- 
andre) 
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andro  jungeretur.  Aft  hie  tandem  communis  quafi  Afire,  Africa 
et  Europe  preceptor  fuit,  qui  novum  et  peflihuuitTimum  philofo- 
phiae  genus,  quod  totum  luperftitionem,  enthufiafmum,  prjefti- 
gias  et  innumeras  decipiendi  homines  artes  comple&ebatur,  per 
difcipulos  ubique  diffemraayit  !>     t.  ii.  p-23i. 

We  are  now  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  these  quotations  ;  but 
we  must  not  entirely  omit  Proclus  ;  because  he  is  the  grand  per- 
former in  the  hands  of  Mr  Taylor,  and  because  it  is  his  precious 
ore  with  which  we  are  here  treated  for  the  gold  of  Plato.  *  Ar- 
thritidis  doloribus, '  says  Brucker,  '  in  pede  ustulatus,  ex  praj- 
scripto  cujusdarn  emplaatru-m  imposuerat,  quod,  dum  in  lecto 
jacet,  avis  inopia  advolans  absfulit  :  quod  ctsi  salutare  ei  erat,  ti- 
more  tamen  morbi  augebatur ;  supplicavit  itaque  Deo,  rogans, 
ut  evidentius  se  certiorem  faceret.  Quo  facto,  cum  obdormivis- 
set,  vidit  Epidaurium  ad  se  accedentem,  accuratiusque  contem- 
plantem  ipsius  crura,  nee  pr?e  humanissimo  amore  dedignantem 
genua  osculo  contingere.  Quo  viso  Proclus  bono  fuit  animo, 
nee  unquam  in  vita  eo  porro  dolore  affectus  est.  '*******• 
*  Jynge  quadam,  sive  spasrula  Hecatica  opportune  metita,  im- 
bres  deduxit,  et  Atticam  infausto  acstu  liberavit  ;  terras  quoque 
motum  positis  fascinis  inhibuit ;  morbos  hymnis  et  pra'catiuncu- 
lis  depulit  ;  et  quae  alia  hujus  generis  sunt.  '  t.  ii.  p.  331.  *  Cum 
aliquando  ei  docenti  supervenisset  vir  magni  in  republica  nominis 
Rufirius,  caput  Procli  lumine  circumfundi  sensisse,  cumque  phi- 
iosophus  finem  interpretation!  posuisset,  Rufinum  assurgentem 
eutrj  adoravisse, '  p.  332.  '  Qua;  nefandas,'  adds  Brucker  in 
the  same  place,  '  horum  homiuum  artes,  mendacia  et  imposturas 
luculenter  revelant,  geniumque  secta;  produnt  clarissime,  qui  in 
eo  unice  elaboravit,  ut  sive  fraude,  sive  nugis  et  ineptiis,  sive 
mendaciis,  et  doctoribus  suis,  et  doctiinre  sux  divinam  auctori- 
tatem  assereret. ' 

As  we  are  desirous  once  for  all  to  set  the  public  right  (as  to 
Mr  Taylor  himself;  he  is  too  far  gone)  with  regard  to  the  Platonic 
philosophers,  and  the  entire  dissimilarity  between  thenij  and  the 
truly  philosophic  friend  of  Socrates,  whose  venerable  name  they 
so  much  abused,  we  will  add  the  opinion  of  two  recent  scholars 
of  our  own  country,  whose  knowledge  Mr  Taylor  will  not  ven- 
ture to  characterize  in  terms  quite  so  rough  as  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  offend  him.  The  first  is  Mr  Gibbon,  who  tells  us 
(Hist,  of  the  Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  70.) 
'  The  philosophers  of  the  Platonic  school,  Plotinus,  Porphyry, 
and  the  divine  Jamblichus,  were  admired  as  the  most  skilful 
masters  of  this  allegorical  science,  which  laboured  to  soften  and 
harmonize  the  deformed  features  of  Paganism.  Julian  himself, 
v/ho  was  directed  in  the  invsterious  pursuit  by  iEdesius,  the  ve« 
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nerable  successor  of  Jamblichus,  aspired  (o  the  possession  of  a 
treasure,  which  he  esteemed,  if  we  may  credit  his  solemn  asse- 
verations, far  above  the  empire  of  the  world.  It  was  indeed  a 
treasure,  which  derived  its  value  only  from  opinion  ;  and  every 
artist,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  had  extracted  the  precious 
ore  from  the  surrounding  dross,  claimed  an  equal  right  of  stamp- 
ing the  mine  and  figure  the  most  agreeable  to  his  peculiar  fancy. 

This  freedom   of  interpretation,  which   might  gratify    the 

pride  of  the  Platonists,  exposed  the  vanity  of  their  art.  With- 
out a  tedious  detail,  the  modern  reader  could  not  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  strange  allusions,  the  forced  etymologies,  the  solemn 
trifling,  and  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  these  sages,  who  pro- 
fessed to  reveal  the  system  of  the  universe. ' 

The  next  is  the  opinion  of  Jacob  Bryant.  *  By  the  help  of 
the  mistaken  term  v««?  or  «?, '  (says  he,  Analys.  of  Ant.  Mythol. 
vol.  iii.  p.  104-.  ed.  8vo),  •  and  of  its  derivative  vw'gss  and  >«)tos, 
they  pretended  to  find  out  much  mysterious  and  recondite  know- 
ledge ;  all  which  was  utterly  unknown  to  those  from  whom  they 
derived  their  intelligence.  There  are  numberless  instances  of  this 
in  Porphyry,  and  Jamblichus  ;  and  in  Proclus  upon  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  when  Christianity  had 
introduced  a  more  rational  system,  as  well  as  a  more  refined  wor- 
ship among  mankind  •,  the  Pagans  were  struck  with  the  sublimity 
of  its  doctrines,  and  tried  in  their  turns  to  refine.  But  their  mis- 
fortune was,  that  they  were  obliged  to  abide  by  the  theology, 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  •,  and  to  make  the  history  of 
the  Gentile  gods  the  basis  of  their  procedure.  This  brought 
them  into  immense  difficulties  and  equal  absurdities:  while  they 
laboured  to  solve  what  was  inexplicable  ;  and  to  remedy  what 
w  s  past  cure.  Hence  we  meet  with  many  dull  and  elaborate 
sophisms  even  in  the  great  Plutarch  :  but  many  more  in  after- 
times,  among  the  writers  of  whom  I  am  speaking.  Proclus  is 
continually  ringing  the  changes  upon  the  terms  v««s,  »«£§<>?,  and 
*»jjt«s  :  and  explains  what  is  really  a  proper  name,  as  if  it  signified 
sense  and  intellect.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  tries  to  subtilize, 
and  fine  ail  the  base  jargon  about  Saturn  and  Zeus  :  and  would 
persuade  us,  that  the  most  idle  and  obscene  legends  related  to  the 
divine  mind,  to  the  eternal  wisdom,  and  supremacy  of  the  Deity. 
Tl  s  h,e  borrows  many  exalted  notions  from  Christianity;  and 
bl  them  with  the  basest  alloy,  with  the  dregs  of  Pagan  my- 

tholoi  y. ' 

A  few  words,  we  trust,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  all  men, 
but  Mr  Taylor,  that  there  is  no  consanguinity  between  Plato,  and 
such  sages  as  those  we  have  been  describing. — '  The  great  Ploti- 
nus,'  [see  Mr  Taylor's  own  words,  Introd.  p.lxxxvii.]  '  the  most 

learned 
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learned  Porphyry,  the  divine  Jamblichus,  the  most  acute  Syria- 
nus,  Proclus  the  consummation  of  philosophic  excellence,  the 
magnificent  Hierocles,  the  concisely  elegant  Sallust,  and  the  most 
inquisitive  Damascius  ; — -men  who  were  truly  links  of  the  golden 
chain  of  Deity. '  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
writings  of  Plato  is,  that  he  affirms  nothing  ;  whereas  the  friends 
of  Mr  Taylor  are  the  most  desperately  affirmative  of  all  human 
beings.  In  most  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  the  object  is  to  re- 
fute the  tenets  and  expose  the  ignorance  of  some  of  those  so- 
phists who  travelled  about  Greece,  under  pretence  of  teaching 
eloquence  and  philosophy,  and  who,  in  general,  filled  the  minds 
of  the  youth  with  a  spirit  of  mere  logomachy,  and  with  the  worst 
impressions  of  right  and  wrong,  with  regard  both  to  public  and 
to  private  life.  The  ingenuity,  the  acuteness,  the  address,  the 
eloquence  with  which  this  delicate  and  important  task  is  per- 
formed, render  the  perusal  of  these  Dialogues  among  the  mostr- 
improving  exercises  which  can  engage  a  juvenile  mind.  Hardly 
any  thing,  in  the  way  of  example  at  least,  can  be  conceived 
more  calculated  to  sharpen  the  faculties;  to  render  acute  in  dis- 
cerning, and  ingenious  in  exposing  fallacies  ;  to  engender  a  love 
of  mental  exercise;  and  to  elevate  with  the  ambition  of  mental 
excellence.  In  some  of  the  dialogues,  as  in  those  with  Alcibiades, 
the  object  is  to  expose  some  of  the  false  impressions  which  are 
most  apt  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  lead  to  the 
most  dangerous  consequences.  In  these  the  skill  with  which 
the  misapprehension  is  analyzed  ;  the  variety  of  ridiculous  lights 
into  which  it  is  thrown  ;  and  the  power  of  argument  as  well  as 
of  satire  which  is  employed  to  expose  it,  operate  as  the  strongest 
sanative.  In  those  of  a  different  description,  where  inquiry,  in 
the  rigid  sense  of  the  word,  is  more  the  object,  as  in  the  books 
concerning  Polity  and  Laws,  the  business  is  to  give  specimens  of 
investigation,  to  let  in  rays  of  light,  to  analyze  particular  points, 
and,  by  throwing  out  queries  or  hypotheses,  to  encourage  spe- 
culation, rather  than  lay  down  and  establish  any  system  of  opi- 
nions. Accordingly,  Cicero  expressly  tells  us,  *  In  Platonis  li- 
ons nihil  affirmatur ;  et  in  utramque  partem  multa  disseruntur  ; 
de  omnibus  quceritur,  nihil  certe  dicitur.  ' 

In  all  this,  nothing  under  heaven  can  be  more  different,  both  as 
to  matter  and  manner,  than  the  writings  of  Plato  and  those  of 
the  soi-disant  Platonists.  The  business  of  the  Platonists  is  all  in 
supernaturals  ;  of  Plato,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  is  all  in 
moral  and  political,  or  at  most  metaphysical  subjects.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  one  is  as  wild,  and  mystical,  and  obscure,  as  their 
ideas ;  that  of  the  other  is  always  elegant,  often  highly  figura- 
tive and  eloquent;  and  unless  when  he  is  puzzling  himself  with, 
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abortive  attempts  to  explain  the  nature  of  abstract  ideas,  highly 
clear  and  appropriate. 

It  was  celebrated  as  the  glory  of  Socrates,  that  he  had  brought 
philosophy  down  from  the  aerial  regions  of  fiction  and  conjec- 
ture about  things  remote  from  the  sphere  of  man  ;  and  taught 
her  to  converse  on  subjects  of  real  utility  in  human  life.  The 
immediate  disciples  of  Socrates,  among  whom  the  most  eminent 
were  Plato  and  Xenophon,  trod  in  his  steps.  The  latter  Plato- 
nists  were  so  far  from  following  their  example,  that  they  exerted 
all  their  influence  to  lodge  philosophy  once  more  among  the 
clouds,  and  expel  her  finally  from  the  walks  of  mortals.  Yet 
strange  it  is,  that  these  same  latter  Platonists  have  in  general  been 
regarded  in  modern  times  as  conveying  a  fair  idea  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Plato  ! 

Besides  those  discourses  which  we  have  described\above,  and 
which  compose  the  principal  part  of  the  writings  of  Plato,  there 
are  a  few  which  are  to  be  regarded,  in  some  sort,  a&Jeu&'d'espri£% 
and  in  which  the  principal  object  of  the  writer  seems  to  have 
been,  to  afford  a  specimen  or  a  display  of  his  genius  ;  such  is  the 
Menexenus,  where  Plato  enters  the  lists  with  the  orators,  and 
gives  us  a  model  of  a  funeral  oration  for  Athenian  warriors  slain 
in  battle,  which  Mr  Harris  has  celebrated  as  the  masterpiece  of 
human  eloquence,  though  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  has  censur- 
ed it  as  turgid.  It  was  not  merely  the  orators  whom  Plato  was 
ambitious  of  rivalling  •,  he  desired  to  contend  too  with  the  philo- 
sophers, at  their  own  weapons.  As  explanations  of  the  origin, 
and  economy  of  the  universe,  was  that  on  which  the  sophists 
chiefly  plumed  themselves,  and  which  was  often,  indeed,  most 
available  to  their  reputation,  Plato  seems  to  have  been  desirous 
of  showing  them  how  easy,  even  here,  it  would  be  to  excel  them. 
Accordingly,  in  the  Timceus,  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  phi- 
losopher of  that  name  a  discourse,  in  which  a  cosmogony,  far 
more  ingenious  than  any  before  invented  by  the  philosophers,  is 
laid  down.  But  it  is  merely  presented  as  a  mode,  according  to 
which  any  one  may  conceive  that  the  universe  originated  and  was 
composed  •,  not  as  a  delineation  on  which  any  one  is  called  upon 
to  rely  as  a  relation  of  the  fact.  It  is  accordingly  not  present- 
ed to  us  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  in  which  form,  any  thing  that 
Plato  designed  should  be  considered  as  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
is  always  given;  but  in  that  of  Timams,  a  philosopher  of  a  dif- 
ferent country,  and  a  different  school.  This  discourse,  however, 
afforded  a  plausible,  and  an  unlucky  plea  for  the  Alexandrian  sages 
to  claim  the  illustrious  Grecian  for  the  founder  of  that  wild 
plan  of  mystic  conjecture  which  they  pursued  in  the  name  of 
philosophy. 
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2.  In  regard  to  the  service  which  ought  to  have  been  done  to 
literature,  by  rectifying,  to  the  highest  degree  practicable,  the 
text  of  Plato,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  entreat  our  readers  to  re- 
flect for  one  moment  on  the  importance  of  this  service,  and  then 
to  tell  them  that  Mr  Taylor  has  entirely  abandoned  it.  Mr  Tay- 
lor was  certainly  altogether  unqualified  for  the  task.  But  it  is  the 
more  wonderful  that  he  h:is  in  no  degree  attempted  it,  that  Mr 
Sydenham,  a  scholar  of  a  very  different  description,  set  him  an 
example,  in  the  Dialogues  which  he  has  translated,  of  some  valu- 
able performance  of  this  nature.  We  recollect  one  or  two  cases 
in  which  Mr  Taylor  has  told  us  that  Prochis  had  followed  a  dif- 
ferent reading  from  that  in  our  printed  copies  ;  and  this  is  what 
he  has  nobly  contributed  toward  improving  the  editions  of  Plato. 

l5.  We  come  now  to  the  principal  part  of  Mr  Taylor's  task, 
that  of  giving  to  us  Plato  in  our  own  language.  We  own  that  it 
was  an  arduous  task.  Of  all  authors  Plato  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
difficult  to  translate.  Nevertheless,  the  examples,  of  Sydenham 
in  English,  of  Grou  in  French,  and  of  Bcmbo  in  Italian,  prove  at 
least  that  the  thing  may  be  done,  and  that  there  is  no  impossibi- 
lity in  doing  it  well.  Mr  Taylor  has  done  it  shockingly.  His 
language  is  stiff,  and  awkward,  and  uncouth,  to  a  degree  that  has 
hardly  any  example,  even  among  those  literal  translations  which 
have  been  provided  for  the  use  of  schools.  Nor  is  this  the  worst. 
Mr  Taylor  has  by  no  means  given  us  a  fair  representation  even  of 
the  meaning  of  Plato.  Wherever  this  misrepresentation  has  been 
committed  by  substituting  for  the  proper  translation  of  the  words 
of  Plato,  a  translation  of  the  base  jargon  of  the  latter  Piatonists, 
the  reader  will  expect  it  as  a  thing  of  course.  The  extent  to 
which  this  pollution  reaches,  is  however  very  great;  and  it  woidd 
have  been  grievously  to  be  lamented,  had  the  task  been  well  ex- 
ecuted where  this  delusion  finds  not  a  place.  But  the  misinter- 
pretation of  Plato  is  not  confined  within  such  narrow  bounds. 
Gross  mistakes  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  text  swarm  in 
every  part.  Any  competent  scholar  has  but  to  open  the  book, — 
and  if  he  compares  one  page  with  the  original,  the  chance  is  great 
that  he  will  light  upon  more  blunders  than  one.  If  we  do  not 
charge  Mr  Taylor  with  absolute  incapacity  to  interpret  the  Greek, 
It  is  not  because  an  attentive  examination  of  his  Plato  has  not 
convinced  us,  that  he  has  got  fully  as  much  reputation  for  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  as  he  deserves,  but  we  at  least  do  charge 
him  with  unpardonable  carelessness  in  the  performance  of  his 
task.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that  his  general  practice  has  been  to 
interpret  direetly  from  the  Latin  translation,,  without  so  much  as 
looking  at  the  Greek  ;  for  the  cases  are  so  numerous  in  which  we 
have  found  his  translation  an  exact  copy  of  the  Latin,  and  in  which 
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an  inspection  of  the  Greek  could  hardly  have  failed  to  convince 
him  he  was  wrong,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  form  any  other 
conclusion. 

The  reader  will  expect  that  we  should  give  him  examples  in 
support  of  these  charges.  The  difficulty  is  in  keeping  ourselves 
within  bounds,  and  in  making  the  selection.  The  blunders  are 
of  two  sorts  ;  they  are  either  such  as  affect  the  whole  strain  of 
an  argument,  or  such  as  affect  single  expressions  only.  The  for- 
mer are  of  course  the  most  important,  and  most  calculated  to 
strike  the  mind  of  the  reader.  But,  to  render  them  manifest,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  and  explain  the  argument ;  and  this  requires 
more  words  than  it  suits  the  present  occasion  to  allow.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  9uch  inferior  examples 
as  we  can  most  quickly  despatch.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the 
evidence  they  afford  will  be  deemed  quite  satisfactory.  E  parvis 
disce  major  a. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Protagoras,  from  which,  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  we  shall  take  the  first  of 
our  examples,  Socrates  relates  that  one  of  his  friends  having  call- 
ed upon  him  before  it  was  light,  and  having  come  into  his  bed- 
chamber while  he  was  yet  in  bed,  sat  down.  In  the  version  of 
Mr  Taylor  this  latter  circumstance  is  thus  expressed ;  '  And  at 
the  same  time,  taking  a  couch,  he  sat  down  at  my  feet.'  (Tay- 
lor, vol.  V.  v.  p,  105.)  In  the  Latin  of  Ficinus,  the  expression  is, 
*  Scabellumque  in  tenebris  manu  contrectans  ad  pedes  meos 
subsedit ; '  and  that  of  Serranus  is  very  similar.  From  this  the 
translation  of  Mr  Taylor  would  by  no  means  appear  to  b.e  impro- 
per. But  when  we  observe  the  Greek,  we  shall  find  the  circum- 
stance, as  stated  by  Plato,  to  have  been  very  different.  »«<  ety.u 
s.rni^Y,\etipvi<7x$  m  o-K^Tsrodo^  i^xB-i^tro  Tra^a  ra;  5to^#s  ft%.  Here  there  is 
not  a  syllable  about  taking  a  couch,  and  sitting  down  upon  it,  be- 
side the  bed  on  which  Socrates  was  reposing,  all  of  which  Mr 
Taylor  inserts.  The  plain  translation  is,  *  And  groping  '  [observe 
that  it  was  yet  dark]  '  for  the  bed,  he  sat  down  at  my  feet ; ' — 
that  is,  sat  down  upon  the  bed  where  Socrates  was.  The  French 
translator,  M.  Grou,  had  looked  to  the  Greek  for  himself.  Ac- 
cordingly his  translation  is,  *  En  meme  terns  s'etant  approche  de 
mon  lit  a  tatons,  il  s'est  assis  a  mes  pieds. ' 

The  same  friend  tells  Socrates  that  he  had  intended  to  call  up- 
on him  the  night  before.  But  that  he  had  returned  so  late  and 
wearied  from  a  long  journey,  that  he  had  deferred  his  visit  till  the 
morning  j — imtoxv  o$  Tci%i<?ct,  he  adds,  y-i  v/-  th  kottv  <j  inrvis  uvux-iv,  u>9v$ 
ccvccrxs,  htct)  hv£o  t7rogvap,w,  which  Mr  Taylor  translates  (Ibid.  p.  105), 
c  Soon  therefore  falling  asleep  from  weariness,  when  I  awoke  I 
came  hither. '     This  blunder  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  the  Lz^ 

tin 
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tin  both  of  Serranus  and  Ficinus  is  here  correct ;  and  that  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  Mr  Taylor  really  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  fit  tx.  m  xomt  c  H7rv«?  #»>iksv  ;  which  is  so  far  from  being, 
*  I  fell  asleep  from  weariness,'  that  it  is,  *  Sleep  left  me  after 
my  weariness. ' 

The  caufe  of  this  vifit  of  the  young  friend  of  Socrates  was  to 
tell  him  that  Protagoras,  a  celebrated  fophift,  had  juft  arrived  in 
Athens,  with  whofe  reputation  the  young  man  was  violently  in- 
flamed, and  was  impatient  to  become  a  difciple  of  his.  Socrates, 
accordingly,  in  his  ironical  way,  alked  him,  '  Well,  what  is  it  to 
you  that  Protagoras  has  arrived  in  Athens  ?  Does  he  injure  you 
in  any  refpect  ?  Yes,  by  the  gods,  faid  he  laughing,  forafmuch 
as  he  being  wife,  makes  not  me  to  refemble  him.  But,  faid  So- 
crates, if  you  give  him  money,  and  prefent  him  motive?,  he  will 
render  you  alfo  wife. '     The  young  man  then  anfwers,  E<  yx%  (»  I' 

o;)  6)  Ziv  x.u  6i4i,   it   raw  iw      a?   vr    asv   rcov   ifiav   fnn^nctiui  %dw,    art  reav 

qHXuv.  The  tranflation  of  Ficinus  is  as  follows  :  '  O  Jupiter  atque 
creteri  dii,  neque  meis  neque  amicorum  rebus  parcerem,  modo  id 
me  confecuturum  confiderem. '  This,  it  is  evident,  \&  remarkably 
imperfect  ;  the  firft  claufe,  which  is  a  very  emphatical  one,  being 
entirely  flurred  over.  The  proper  tranflation  plainly  is,  (  Would, 
O  Jupiter,  and  ye  gods,  it  depended  upon  this  ! '  [upon  his  giving 
money  as  Socrates  had  farcaftically  fuggefted]  (  as  I  would  fpare 
^either  my  own  wealth,  nor  that  of  my  friends. '  Mr  Taylor  fol- 
lows word  for  word  the  erroneous  tranllation  of  Ficinus ;  '  O  Ju- 
piter, and  the  other  Gods,  he  replied,  I  mould  neither  fpare  my 
own  property,  nor  that  of  my  friends,  to  accompliih  this.'  [Ibid. 
p.  105.)  Serranus  has  done  little  more  than  copy  Ficinus.  Bembo 
has  mended  the  matter  confiderabjy ;  '  O  Giove, '  fays  he,  '  e  voi 
altri  Dei,  fe  in  cio  confilleffe  la  cofa,  io  non  pardonerei  ne  alie 
cyofe  mie,  ne  degli  amici. '  The  French  tranflator  has  underftood 
the  paflage  exaclly  •,  f  Plut  a  Jupiter,  et  a  tous  les  dieux,  a-t-il  dit, 
qu'il  ne  tint  qu'a  cela  !  Je  n'epargnerois  ni  ma  bourfe  ni  ceile  de 
mes  amis. ' 

The  next  is  a  blunder  peculiarly  grofs.  Socrates  fays,  '  We, 
after  this,  ftept  out  to  walk  in  the  hail,  km  tya  tticmuqupeM  n» 
jVsrojigocTssj  t«?  p^i/);,  'ctiurKOTrxv  MVTfv,  text  ftgaruv,'  &c.  This  Mr  Taylor 
[at i  sup.  p.  105.)  tranflates,  '  And  I,  in  order  to  try  the  ftrength 
of  Flippocrates,  looked  at  him  attentively/,  and  faid  ; ' — not  recol- 
lecting that,  a  few  minutes  before,  it  was  fo  dark,  Hippocrates  was 
obliged  to  grope  for  Socrates's  bed  ;  nor  adverting  that,  after  the 
difcourfe  had  proceeded  a  conliderable  time,  Socrates  obferves 
that  it  was  then  juft  beginning  to  get  light,  i'o  that  he  could  per- 
ceive Hippocrates  blufhing  :  Km  0%  ukm  $^v6^i«<r«im  ^  y#g  tw*p«<*s 
it  vf/ueecs,  u<fn  x.xTx$w?j  civtcv  ym<&',u.     There  would,  therefore,  have 

been 
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been  little  ufe  in  Socrates's  looking  attentively  at  Hippocrates  ;  and 
it  is  truly  remarkable,  that  even  Mr  Taylor  had  not  the  difcern- 
ment  to  perceive,  that  W*87rav  does  not  here  fignify  to  look  at,  in 
the  phyfical  fenfe,  but  to  explore,  in  the  mental  fenfe.  The  French 
tranftator  faw  this  with  his  ufual  accuracy  ;  '  Comme  je  voulois 
sonder  les  forces  d'Hippocrate,  je  I'ai  examine,  et  interroge  en  ces 
termes. '  We  find,  however,  that  Mr  Taylor  has  again  exactly 
tranflated  Ficinus :  '  Ac  volens  ipfe  fiduciae  ejus  periculum  facere, 
intuitu*  sum  diligenter,  atque  ita  interrogavi.  '  Bembo,  who  has  but 
too  often  fatisfied  himfelf  with  the  eafy  expedient  of  Mr  Taylor, 
in  looking  only  at  the  Latin,  mifinterprets  here  in  a  fimilar  man- 
ner ;  '  Ed  andammo  alia  corte,  e  facendo  io  la  prova  della  fua 
forzi,  il  guarriai  diligemente,  e  lo  interrogai. ' 

For  fome  of  the  abfurd  miftranllarions  of  Mr  Taylor,  one  really 
finds  it  difficult  to  account.  Thus,  in  the  courfe  of  an  argument, 
Socrates  queftions  Protagoras,  if  any  one  fhould  afk  him,  whether, 
in  his  opinion,  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as  holinefs,  and  if  that  ho- 
linefs  was  fomething,  what  would  be  his  anfwer  ?  Protagoras  re- 
plied, that  he  would  anfwer  both  queitions  ia  the  affirmative. 
Socrates  inquired  again  what  he  would  anfwer,  if  he  were  afked, 
whether  that  fomething  were  fo  conftituted  by  its  nature,  as  to  be 
unholy,  or  to  be  holy?  I  fhould  be  offended,  replied  Protagoras, 
with  the  queitinn,  and  I  fhould  fav;  Evtpqpu,  u  cttfyanri, — eryfiM  ftA^r  «» 
n  fsAXa  oa-iov  zir„  it  y,^  u.vii\  '/t  ;j  o5-(orn?  oc-tav  urtat. — *  Predict  better  things, 
O  man, '  fays  Mr  Taylor,  '  for  by  no  means  will  any  thing  elfe  be 
holy,  unlefs  holinefs  itfelf  b^  holy. '  But  what,  or  how,  or  where, 
has  predict  ion  any  thing  to  do  with  this  paffage  ?  EvQvfMi  is  a  well 
known  exprefiion  exactly  correfponding  to  the  Latin  idiom  bona 
verba. 

The  following  is  an  error  affecting  an  argument ;  and  as  we 
think  we  can  make  it  vifible  without  a  very  long  explanation,  we 
are  anxious  to  prefent  it.  Protagoras  had  afferted  that  virtue  con- 
fided of  parts,  fuch  as  juftice,  wifdom,  temperance,  &c. ;  and 
that  thefe  parts  were  not  like  the  parts  of  gold,  all  fimilar  to  one 
another,  but  like  the  parts  of  the  face,  different,  as  the  eyes,  noie, 
mouth,  &c.  Socrates,  however,  pufhed  him  afterwards  to  con- 
fefs,  that  the  parts  of  virtue  are  fimilar  to  one  another.  But  he 
endeavoured  to  evade  the  appearance  of  having  fuffered  refutation 

by  the  following  plea,  AXXx  parol.  ('/)  3'  «$)  Tr^oirioixi  ti  Ijixxiotrvn  os-tt- 
TijTf.  Kott  ya.%  orizv  oTUti'J  etuqyffll  7rpo<rioixi.  ro  yet,?  Xivkcv  ru  /niXctvt  iftv  o  Tt 
■ffptHrttixi,  x»i  to  crx-Xn^ov  rx  [*.etXxxa>-  xaa  rccXXcc  a  'cioxu  ivavriorccrx  «AAiiAo<?, 
xoii  oe.  tots  t<poc.f£$y  ccXXav  dvvctf/«iv  i^ttv,  xcci  ax  uvxt  ro  irtpov  olov  to  sxi^ov,  rx 
ts  •xporwira  ftopia,  ccpvyiirvi  ■x^oitioix.i,  xxi  in  to  inpov  oiov  ro  \npov.  axrn 
■tutu  yi  ra>  rg3^"»  xxv  rxvrx  sAsy^o<?,  a  fiaXoio,  as  ce.7va.vra  £?-<  oy.oix  «AAi]Ao<f . 
«AA  Hyj.  rx  apioiov  rt  i%ovrx,  ofAotx  cikxiov  ftstX'jv,  y£«  rx  avopotov  rt  tfcciiTX 
CJotiOix,    km  ttxv'j  o-ptxptv  lyy]  ro  ot/.oiov. 

The 
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The  meaning  of  the  paifage  we  fhall  firft  render  as  literally  as 
poffible  in  our  own  words  :  *  True,  faid  he,  juftice  is  in  fome  de- 
gree fimilar  to  holinefs  ;  for,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  any  thing  what- 
ever is  fimilar  to  any  other  thing  :  thus,  refpe£ts  there  are,  in 
which  white  is  fimilar  to  black,  and  hard  to  foft.  So  too  other 
things,  which  appear  to  be  perfectly  oppofite  to  one  another, 
which  we  formerly  agreed  poflefled  different  powers,  and  were 
not,  any  one  of  them,  fuch  as  any  other* — the  parts,  for  example, 
of  the  face, — are  yet  in  fome  fenfe  fimilar,  and  any  one  of  them 
fuch  as  any  other.  Infomuch  that,  after  this  fafhion,  you  may, 
in  refutation  of  me,  prove,  if  you  pleafe,  even  this,  that  all  things 
are  fimilar  to  one  another.  But  it  is  not  right  to  call  either  thofe 
things  fimilar  which  have  fome  fimilarity,  or  thofe  things  diffimilar 
which  have  fome  difiimilarity,  provided  the  points  of  fimilitude 
and  diflimilitude  are  (till  very  frhall. ' 
Mr  Taylor's  tranflation  is  as  follows. 

*  But,  indeed,  he  replied,  justice  has  something  similar  to  holi- 
ness. For  one  thing  always  resembles  another  in  a  certain  respect, 
contraries  alone  excepted  :  for  white  has  no  similitude  to  black,  nor 
hard  to  soft ;  and  so  with  respect  to  other  things  which  appear  to  be 
most  contrary  to  each  other,  and  which,  as  we  before  observed,  pos- 
sess another  power,  and  of  which  one  does  not  resemble,  the  other. 
But  there  are  other  things,  such  as  the  parts  of  the  face,  in  which 
the  one  is  similar  to  the  other.  So  that,  although  you  should  con- 
fute these  things  after  this  manner,  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  all 
things  are  similar  to  each  other,  yet  it  is  not  just  to  call  those  things 
similar  which  possess  a  certain  similitude  to  each  other  ;  as  neither 
is  it  just  to  call  those  things  which  possess  a  certain  dissimilitude,  dis- 
similars,  though  they  have  but  very  little  of  the  similar. '  Taylor's 
Plato,  uti  sup.  pp.  125,  126. 

It  is  very  evident,  in  the  firft:  place,  that  the  former  of  thefe 
tranflations  is  coherent  with  the  preceding  argument,  and  con- 
tains a  fenfe  adapted  to  the  end  in  view  ;  that  fuch  as  it  is,  too, 
that  fenfe  is  clearly  enough  brought  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tranflation  of  Mr  Taylor,  fhows  no  coherence  with  the  argument  ; 
it  is  fo  far  from  exhibiting  a  fenfe  adapted  to  the  end  in  view, 
that  it  is  entirely  deprived  of  fenfe.  It  is  mere  galimatias.  Con- 
tradiction, abfurdity,  obfeurity,  are  all  words  too  weak  to  charac- 
terize fuch  jargon,  which  no  man  not  nurfed  in  the  fch.ool  of  Pro- 
clus  could  have  permitted  hitnfelf  to  put  down  upon  pmer. 

Let  us,  however,  attend  to  Mr  Taylor  a  little  more  clofely. 
*  For  one  thing  always  refemblcs  another  in  a  certain  refpecl, 
contraries  alone  excepted. '  The  Greek  is,  x#*  y*»  ormv  orum*  au.,\- 
yiTv\  7r»ci?ioiKZ  -, — it  here  appears  that  the  claufe,  '  contrarus  alone 
excepted,'  is  foifted  in  by  Mr  Taylor-,  without  a  word  to  autho- 
rize it  in  the  text.     In  the  next  member  of  the  fentence  there  is 
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a  fmall  error  iii  the  common  readings  ;  ra  yx^  Xivkov  ?m  /mXccvi  sr<? 
e  tt  TTporeoizi,  y-  r.  x* ;  inftead  of  o  n  it  is  printed  o  p?,  which  en~ 
tirely  deftreys  the  whole  meaning  of  the  paffage,  and  the  whole 
pertinency  of  the  argument.  To  all  this,  however,  Mr  Taylor 
was  blind.  He  follows  the  corrupt  reading,  and  has  no  idea  of 
the  nonfenfe  ;  '  for  white, '  fays  he,  *  has  no  fimilitude  to  black, 
nor  hard  to  foft. *  Yet  Henry  Stephens,  had  he  but  given  him- 
felf  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  edition  of  that  eminent  fcholar, 
would  have  fet  Lim  right.  "  Scvibendo  inv  o  n,  "  fays  he,  "  vel 
iTiv  */,  (nam  sr<v  o  p*  qui  di^eretur  ?)  belle  cohrerebit,  "  &c.  It 
wilt  be  fen  what  havoc  our  translator  then  makes  with  the  reft  of 
the  paragraph.  The  claufe  beginning  x«m  tuXX*,  and  ending  to 
tn^or,  he  totally  mifunderftands,  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  ex- 
plains one  half  one  way,  and  the  other  half  another  way.  But 
the  mod  unpardonable  mifinterpretation,  perhaps,  of  the  whole, 
is  that  of  the  claufe  which  tucceeds  ;  as*  m™  ys  mm  T^07ra>  »«»  rxvrce. 

iXiyynu,    it  fixXoto,    an;  a,%a.w(*.  Vfi  choice  tuXXriXotg.       '    So    that,  '    fays   Mr 

Taylor,  *  although  you  ihouid  confute  thefe  things  after  this  man- 
ner, if  you  are  of  opinion  that  all  things  are  fimilar  to  one  ano- 
ther. '  The  real  Greek  fcholar  will  very  plainly  fee,  not  only  that 
the  fenfe  of  the  text  is  here  totally  mifunderftood  and  mifrepre- 
fented,  but  that  the  idiom  of  the  language  is  totally  miftaken  and 
perverted.  The  phrafe,  a  faxoio,  for  example,  he  takes,  not  as  an 
independent  claufe,  meaning,  '  if  you  pleafe ;  '  he  takes  it  as 
co.unecT.ed  with,  and  as  governing  the  Succeeding  claufe,  in  the 
fenfe  of  '  if  you  mean  that. '  But  he  ought  to  have  known  that 
the  idiom  of  the  language  does  not  admit  of  fuch  a  construction  ; 
in  the  fir't  place,  the  optative  mood  in  that  fenfe  would  have  been 
•wrong,  and  the  word  ought  to  have  been  fexu,  not  faxoio ;  in  the 
next  place,  pxXopea  in  that  fenfe  is  never  conftrued  with  the  con- 
nective particle  as  but  on.  The  verb  iXty^u,  of  one  important 
meaning  of  which  he  muft  have  entirely  loft  fight,  feems  likewife 
to  have  miffed  him.  It  has  two  principal  (hades  of  meaning.  It 
firft  means  fimply  to  refute,  by  mowing  the  contradiction  or  ab- 
furdity  of  an  antagonist's  plea  •,  and  fecondly  it  means  to  refute, 
by  proving  Something  better  on  the  other  fide  ;  to  eftablifh  one 
propofition  in  refutation  of  another.  .  It  has  this  laft  fenfe  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  while  Mr  Taylor  had  thought  only  of  giving  to 
it  the  former. 

It  will  now  amufe  the  reader,  after  having  feen  how  unlike  the 
tranflation  of  Mr  Taylor  is  to  the  Greek  of  Plato,  to  perceive 
how  fimilar  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Latin  of  Ficinus  : 
"  Nam  quodlibet  cuilibet  quiddam  fimile  habet,  prseter  ilia  quae 
omnino  inter  fe  contraria  funt,  ut  album  nigrum,  molle  durum. 
Atqui  et  ilia  qu?e  fupra  diximus  aliam  aliamque  inter  fe  rem  ha- 
bere, 
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bere,  nee  tale  efle  alarum  quale  alterum  eft,  ceu  vultus  ipfius 
partes,  quiddam  fimile  inter  fe  habent,  eftque  quodammodo  tale 
alterum  quale  alterum.  Atque  hac  ratione  licet  haec  refellas,  fi 
placet  quod  cun£la  invicem  firnilia  funt :  non  tamen  qurccunque 
fimile  quiddam  habent,  firnilia  vecanda  funt,  neque  etiam  quae- 
cunque  diffimile  quiddam,  invicem  diflimilia  fi  exiguum  quiddam 
fimile  habent. ' 

We  mud  now,  however,  leave  the  Protagoras,  to  take  a  few 
fpecimens  from  another  quarter.  We  find,  on  turning  to  our 
notes,  and  reckoning  up  the  pafTages  we  had  marked  for  animad- 
tferfion,  in  this  fingle  Dialogue,  that  they  amount  to  above  a  hun- 
dred. As  a  fample  of  Mr  Taylor's  bad  Englifli,  the  following  in- 
fiances  even  of  grammatical  tranfgrefiion,  may  be  prefented  from 
the  translation  of  this  Dialogue. — i  And  when  they  were  about  to 
lead  them  into  light,  they  commanded  Prometheus  and  Epime- 
theus  to  diflribute  to,  and  adorn,  each,  with  thofe  powers  which 
were  adapted  to  their  nature.'  [u.  s.  p.  115.)  The  relatives 
*  each  is  here  governed  jointly  by  the  two  verbs,  '  diflribute 
to  '  and  *  adorn  ; '  and  the  fucceeding  phrafe,  (  with  thefe  pow- 
ers, '  &c.  is  common  to  both.  But  what  an  expreflion  to  fay, 
distribute  to  each  ivith  those  powers  ? — £n  page  124,  he  fays,  *  Is  it 
therefore  thus  alfo  with  the  parts  pf  virtue,  fo  that  the  one  does 
fict  refemble  the  other,  neither  in  itfelf,  nor  in  its  power  ?  ' — Not 
neither — Mr  Taylor  fhould  have  known  that  in  Englifh  double  ne- 
gatives are  either  not  known,  or  are  equivalent  to  affirmatives. 

Let  us  next  then  turn  to  the  Timseus,  that  part  of  the  writings 
of  Plato,  which  affords  the  greatest  delight  to  Mr  Taylor,  and. 
his  companions.  H^s  KovgcAwis  ifui  x<rx  srv/^xviv  ATrxn^uv,  ro  os  ms 
Xo^TtiC,  ffWYike,  ix.ci<?oTi,  x.ut  Ten  |vv£/3»  To<s  7rx.i(riv.  Mr  Taylor  translates 
this,  (vol.  ii.  p.  465.)  '  When,  therefore,  that  solemnity  was  ce- 
lebrated among  us  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cureotis  A- 
paturiorum,  nothing  was  omitted  *wiich  hoys  in  that  festivity  are 
accustomed  to  perform  : ' — the  last  clause  entirely  wrong  ;  for  Pla- 
to says  not  that  every  thing,  but  only  that  one  thing,  customary 
on  those  occasions,  was  done  :  ro  t»is  i«gT»s  o-wrfrig  Xy.xrrroTi,  kxi  tats 
|«v5/3»  t«<5  xuiji  >  *  this  custom  attached  to  that  festival  was  then 
too  observed  by  the  youths, ' — namely,  the  custom  of  contending 
with  one  another  in  the  recitation  of  verses. 

There  is  a  passage,  a  little  further  on,  which  we  really  can  in- 
vent no  hypothesis  to  account  for,  but  a  degree  of  ignorance, 
which,  if  real,  is  truly  lamentable.     Es-<  t<s  kxt  A^vktm  w  twAsA- 

tx,    7rspi  0  xmtx    Kcpvtpw   o-fcit^iTcti   to  t«  Ns<A«    hivpx,    llxiriy.og  in  ty.xXv pivot 

»op.oi.  This  Mr  Taylor  (p.  A66.)  thus  translates,  '  There  is  a 
certain  region  of  Egypt  called  Delta,  about  the  summit  of  which 
the  streams  of  the  Nile  are  divided.     In  this  place  a  government 

is 
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is  established,  called  Saitical. '  A  Saitical  government :  what  did 
Mr  Taylor  mean  by  that  ?  What  sort  of  a  government  is  a 
Saitical  government  ?  Are  we  really  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
supposing,  that  Mr  Taylor  does  not  know  the  terms  of  Egyptian 
geography  ?  Was  not  Egypt  divided  into  a  number  of  districts, 
computed  to  have  been  about  thirty-six  ;  and  were  not  these  di- 
visions called  noracs,  every  one  of  which  had  a  distinctive  name  ? 
Thus  there  was  the  Sailic  name,  the  Bubastic  nomc,  the  Hclio- 
polilic  nome,  and  a  variety  of  other  iiotnes  ;  as  we  have  in  Eng- 
land, the -county  of  Middlesex,  the  county  of  Surry,  or  the 
county  of  York.  The  translation  of  Mr  Taylor  is  the  same  as 
if  a  man,  who  knew  no  better,  should  translate  a  passage,  which 
meant,  that  '  there  is  in  England  a  county  called  Devonshire, ' 
and  should  say,  '  there  is  in  England  a  government  called  De- 
vonshiricaL  ' 

In  a  part  cf  the  discourse  relating  to  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
after  a  division  of  exemplars  into  two  kinds,  according  to  one 
or  other  of  which  it  behoved  the  world,  y-oir^oi;,  to  be  created, 
the  speaker  proceeds  to  inquire  according  to  which  of  these  it 
was  likely  the  Creator  of  the  world  regulated  his  work  :  rah  xv 

iraXiv    nr ig-y.'1-z riov   mpt    xvtx,    5T£0{   Trort^ev  tuv  7rx^xoiy^e.xru¥  o  TixTXtvofttvos 

uvtov  tvxuzyufyto.  This  Mr  Taylor  renders  ;  '  Again  :  this  is  to  be 
considered  concerning  him,  I  mean,  according  to  what  paradigm 
extending  himself,  he  fabricated  the  world.  '  (Ibid.  p.  47  4*. )  Ac- 
cording to  vihat  paradigm  extending  himself— the  Creator  of  the 
iwrld  extending  himself  according  to  a  paradigm — what  can  be 
meant  by  this  ?  But  again,  where  is  there  any  thing  bearing 
the  least  resemblance  to  it  in  the  Greek  ?  roh  xv  7rxMy  tvittkiTnioi 
my  ctvm  (subaud.  mxeo-ju,*) — *  But  this  again  we  are  to  inquire 
with  respect  to  it ' — tt^os  ttcti^cv  rati  ^rx^iy^xT^v,  l  according  to 
which  of  the  two  exemplars' — a  tskt^vo^svsj  xvrov  x7rugyxZ>iro)  did 
the  Fabricator  fashion  it  ?  ' 

But  to  pursue  examples  would  be  a  task  without  end.  We  are 
still,  however,  anxious  to  give  one  or  two  from  the  Parmenides. 
This,  perhaps,  of  all  the  discourses  of  Plato,  is  that  which  has 
been  the  most  abused  and  tortured  by  the  Platonists.  In  most 
of  the  other  discourses,  the  object  of  which  is  to  expose  the 
Sophists,  some  one  of  them,  after  having  stated  his  principal 
dogma,  is  led  on  by  Socrates,  till  he  lands  in  self-contradiction 
and  absurdity.  In  the  present  instance  the  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Parmenides,  the  Sophist  in  question,  is  introduced  ex- 
plaining his  own  doctrines,  and  is  merely  allowed  to  run  on,  with 
such  a  string  of  absurd  inferences,  as  abundantly  expose  them- 
selves ;  while  he  labours,  with  most  preposterous  ambition,  to 
display  the  exquisite  powers  of  his  genius,  bv  proving  all  manner 

of 
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of  contradictory  and  absurd  prepositions,  as  equally  necessary 
consequences  from  the  principle  with  which  he  set  out. 

The  field  in  which  this  ridiculous  and  contemptible  legerde- 
main is  performed,  is  that  of  abstract  ideas;  in  which  Plato  him- 
self attempted  occasionally  to  perform  better  exercises.  The 
oreat  puzzle  to  the  antient  philosophers  was  the  nature  of  ab- 
stract terms.  The  sophists  availed  themselves  of  the  obscurity 
attending  them,  to  invent  quibbles,  and  to  prove  by  invincible 
argument  what  no  man  would  believe.  Plato  laboured  to  ex- 
plain them,  and  in  the  attempt  displays  the  powers  of  a  genius 
truly  gigantic;  but  still  it  is  evident  that  he  fell  short  of  the  dis- 
covery at  which  he  aimed. 

The  mode  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  conceive  their  meaning- 
was  this.  Man,  for  example,  is  a  general  term.  What  then  is 
man?  Crito  is  a  man,  and  Cebes  is  a  man ;  but  these  are  indi- 
viduals, and  there  are  other  such  individuals,  infinite  in  number, 
who  are  likewise  men.  This  therefore  is  not  what  is  meant  by 
man.  What  is  meant  by  man,  is  something  common  to  all  those 
individuals.  In  like  manner  with  regard  to  horse,  and  ox,  or 
tree,  plant,  stone,  and  so  forth. — The  generalization  of  qualities 
he  attempted  to  penetrate  in  the  same  manner.  Beauty,  for  ex- 
ample, what  is  that?  A  rose  is  beautiful,  a  fawn  is  beautiful, 
Lais  is  beautiful.  But  it  is  not  the  enumeration  of  beautiful  in- 
dividuals, that  can  explain  what  is  beauty.  Beauty  is  something 
common  to  all  those  individuals,  by  partaking  of  which  some- 
thing they  are  beautiful.  But  what  are  these  somethings,  man, 
horse,  beauty,  &c.  ?  It  is  evident  that  they  are  not  the  objects 
of  sense.  Individuals  only  arc  the  objects  of  sense.  They  are 
the  creatures  of  the  mind.  Plato  gave  to  them  the  names  iot», 
and  i$»i ;  and  advanced  a  variety  of  propositions  with  regard  to 
them.  Individuals,  as  Crito,  Cebes,  Solon,  Socrates,  were  infi- 
nite in  number;  man,  however,  was  one  of  the  same,  in  the 
whole  species.  So,  in  regard  to  horse,  and  all  other  species ; 
the  «&«,  the  £<£»?,  is  one,  and  invariable  ;  the  individuals  are  in- 
finite, and  changeable.     He  appropriated  to  them  the  terms  «» 

ay,    to  cevro  nri  t«o-<v,    y.xra  ravroc.  km  urotvTct  lyjw.      Individuals  again 
were  xvi^x,    uyi  x.xtx  txvtcc  kxi  axrccvran;  s%»vtx,    oCC 

Inquirers  carried,  however,  their  generalizations  further  than 
to  mere  species.  There  was  the  term  animal  which  was  common 
to  all  the  species  of  living  creatures.  There  were  the  terms  tiling 
and  sttbstance,  common  to  all  material  existences.  In  this  man- 
ner they  mounted  up  till  they  came  to  a  term  which  included 
every  thing ;  this  was  the  term  being,  in  Greek  to  ©».  This  of 
course  was  the  highest  «&•«  tii*.  As,  in  the  case  of  man,  horse, 
tree,  &c.  the  something  man,  the  something  horse,  that  is,  the 

\  0L,  xiv.  vn,  1~ .  O 
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abstract  idea,  the  uacg,  was  one,  lv,  in  regard  to  all  the  individuals 
of  the  species ;  so  the  abstract  idea  being,  to  «v,  was  one,  in  re- 
gard to  all  things  whatever;  as  the  former  were,  each  of  them, 
one,  with  regard  to  whole  classes  of  the  parts — so  this  was  one 
with  regard  to  the  whole;  it  was  therefore  one  by  distinction ;  it 
was  the  one,  to  h. 

The  sophists  getting  hold  of  this  very  abstract — and  while  the 
nature  of  abstract  terms  was  still  so  little  understood,  this  very 
obscure  term — in  their  insatiable  desire  to  say  only  surprising 
things,  they  played  with  it  the  most  extraordinary  pranks.  It  is 
an  exhibition  of  this  despicable  sort  which  we  have  in  the  Par- 
menides. The  sophist  of  that  name  is  introduced  ringing  the 
changes  upon  to  h.  Incredible  are  the  consequences,  if  to  h  ex- 
ists ;  equally  incredible  are  they,  if  to  h  does  not  exist. 

This  obscure  nonsense,  however,  evidently  left  by  Plato  as  a 
model  of  absurdity,  was  as  the  breath  of  life  to  the  later  Plato- 
nists.  They  had  learned  from  the  Oriental  and  Egyptian  myco- 
logists to  apply  the  term  to  ov  to  the  Divinity.  They  seized  upon 
it  therefore,  with  greediness,  wherever  they  found  it  in  Plato, 
and  along  with  it  upon  the  term  to  s»,  to  which  they  gave  the 
same  application.  All  the  ridiculous  quibbles,  therefore,  respect- 
ing to  h,  put  into  the  vain  and  ostentatious  mouth  of  Parmenides, 
are  embraced  by  Proclus  and  his  brethren  as  so  many  sublime  and 
mysterious  discoveries  concerning  the  Divinity.  They  comment 
upon  them,  as  such,  with  their  own  tedious  and  disgusting  stuff ; 
which  Mr  Taylor  has  here  poured  out  upon  his  reader,  with  ex- 
orbitant praises,  and  in  exorbitant  quantity.  He  has  according- 
ly totally  misinterpreted  this  curious  dialogue.  The  instances, 
however,  of  mistranslation,  arising  from  this  general  cause,  we 
must  leave  with  this  general  explanation.  Of  the  instances  which 
arise  from  misapprehending  the  sense  of  particular  passages,  we 
shall  select  one  or  two. 

Parmenides,  beginning  his  discourse,  says,  he  would  prefer 
carrying  it  on  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  and  that  he  should 
like  to  put  his  questions  to  the  youngest  man  in  the  company ; 
because  such  an  one  "  would  least  complicate  the  inquiry  by 
disturbing  it  with  ideas  of  his  own,  and  would  most  candidly  say 
what  he  thought :  "  wifx  y#g  av  7?oXv7r%cc<yf.tov/L,  km  a.  outm  (AttXir  u» 
uTTox^ivoiTo.  This  Mr  Taylor  totally  misunderstands,  and  mistrans- 
lates in  the  following  manner  :  '  For  the  labour  will  be  very  lit- 
tle for  him  to  answer  what  he  thinks.'     (v.  iii.  p.  107.) 

Parmenides,  having  assumed  that  to  I»  exists,  proceeds  to  in- 
quire what  consequences  follow,  first  with  regard  to  the  one  it- 
self, and  then  with  regard  to  other  things  than  the  one.  He  had 
just  finished  the  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  first  part,  the  corise- 
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quences  following  with  regard  to  the  one  itself;    and  says,  tuvtv, 

'CU,  KC/jYiUOLTOt,  7TCCVT    CtV   TTCtTftOl    1 0   'Ev,     it   IfiV.         Wc     then    nUtls,     T<   di   T6<5 

uXXtii  irgoiniKot  ccv  Trxcrfcuv,  'Ev  u  £5"*v,  a,f>x  a  <7xe?rT£ev  ;  "  Is  it  21  Ot  requi- 
site, in  the  next  place,  to  inquire,  what  are  the  consequences 
with  regard  to  other  things,  if  the  one  exists  ?  "  The  respond- 
ent having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Parmenides  subjoins, 

Aiywpiv  £»,    'Ev  u  i<?tv,    TtiKhct,  ra  'Evog  n  %%n  viirovSivw,     "  Let   US    then 

explain,  if  the  one  exists,  what  must  be  the  consequences  with 
regard  to  other  things  than  the  one. "  Mr  Taylor  translates  the 
words  thus,  '  Let  us  relate,  therefore,  if  the  one  is,  what  other 
things  ought  to  suffer  from  the  one. '  (Ibid.  p.  189.)  TheraOa* 
tb  '£noj,  though  a  phrase,  the  meaning  of  which  is  so  clearly  fix- 
ed by  the  context,  he  has  entirely  misunderstood. 

But  we  must  proceed  no  further.  The  dialogue  abounds  with 
similar  blunders.  The  Thea?tetus  is  another  dialogue  in  which 
we  have  carefully  traced  Mr  Taylor  for  examples  to  the  present 
article.  This  discourse  too  is  prolific  in  similar  proofs  of  his 
accuracy  and  knowledge.  But  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
pursue  further  this  examination.  We  have  already  adduced  a- 
bundant  proof  of  Mr  Taylor's  lamentable  deficiency  in  every  re- 
quisite for  the  performance  of  his  arduous  task ; — and  we  trust 
that,  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  we  have  thrown  out 
some  hints  that  may  be  of  use  to  the  student  of  Plato,  especially 
by  warning  him  against  the  too  common  eri-or  of  confounding 
the  woiks  of  that  justly  celebrated  philosopher  with  the  extrava- 
gant fancies,  and  absurd  reveries,  of  the  Alexandrian  Sages. 


Art.  XV.  Biographic  Moderne,  ou  Dictionnaire  Biographiqnc 
de  tons  les  Homme s  morts  ou  vivans,  qui  out  marque  d  la  Jin 
du\%  Siecle  ou  au  Commencement  de  celui-ci,  par  leur  Hang,, 
leurs  Emplois,  lews  Talens,  lews  Malhews,  leurs  Vertus,  lews 
Crimes,  et  oil  tons  les  faits  qui  les  concernent  sont  rapportis  de 
la  Maniere  la  plus  impartiale  et  la  plus  aut/ientique.  A  Leip- 
zig.    1807. 

"  HPo  endeavour,  "  says  Machiavel,  in  his  Discourses,  "  to 
-*-  make  a  people  free  who  are  servile  in  their  nature,  is  as 
hopeless,  as  to  attempt  to  reduce  to  slavery  a  nation  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  freedom.  "  This  remark,  which  was  dictated  by  a 
review  of  history  in  the  days  of  Machiavel,  is  eminently  con- 
firmed, we  think,  by  the  events  of  our  own  times.  There  are 
nations  who  cannot  be  permanently  enslaved,  and  others  which 
cannot  be  long  maintained  in  the  erect  posture  of  freedom.     It  is 
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often  no  less  foolish  than  it  is  criminal,  in  an  ambitious  sove- 
reign to  bear  down  the  unarmed  laws  of  a  free  people ;  and 
sometimes  unwise  and  unjustifiable  in  an  honest  patriot  to  sub- 
vert all  at  once  a  corrupt  or  arbitrary  government. 

These  reflections  were  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  a  curious 
and  interesting  work  on  the  French  Revolution,  which  has  acci- 
dentally fallen  into  our  hands.  Under  the  title  of  Modern  Bio- 
graphy, it  purports  to  be  a  history  of  all  those  who,  by  their 
rank,  their  talents,  their  virtues,  and  their  crimes,  have  contri- 
buted to  illustrate,  or  to  disgrace,  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Before  we  offer  an  opi- 
nion concerning  the  execution  of  so  comprehensive  a  plan,  we 
shall  state  the  circumstances,  which,  as  we  are  informed,  attend- 
ed the  publication  of  the  work  in  Paris.  In  the  year  1800,  a 
Dictionary,  similar  in  form  to  the  present,  but  characterized  by 
far  greater  asperity  and  boldness,  was  published  In  the  French 
capital,  and  immediately  suppressed  by  the  police.  The  authors 
seem  to  have  had  it  in  view,  to  expose  the  inconsistency  of  those 
who  had  enlisted  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  Consular  Go- 
vernment, after  signalizing  themselves  by  their  zeal  for  a  demo- 
cratical  equality.  The  book,  although  written  in  a  republican 
spirit,  was  particularly  levelled  at  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  contained  much  pointed  declamation  against  theleaders- 
and  emissaries  of  the  parties  which  alternately  usurped  so  san- 
guinary a  dominion  over  their  wretched  country.  In  1806,  the 
undertaking  was  revived  in  a  shape  which  it  was  supposed  would 
prove  less  obnoxious  to  the  public  authorities.  The  vitriolic  acid, 
to  u?e  an  expression  of  the  author,  was  wholly  extracted  ;  and 
particular  care  taken  to  exclude  from  the  biography  of  the  Impe- 
rial family,  and  of  the  chief  favourites  of  the  monarch,  what- 
ever might  be  offensive.  The  better  to  secure  themselves  from 
suspicion,  they  professed,  not  to  pass  judgment,  but  merely  to 
furnish  materials  for  decision;  and  to  embrace,  at  the  same  time, 
the  names  of  all  their  foreign  contemporaries  of  political  note. 
These  sacrifices,  however,  were  not  sufficient  to  propitiate  the 
favour,  or  lull  the  vigilance  of  the  police.  The  authors  were 
punished;  and  the  circulation  of  their  book  immediately  prohi- 
bited. The  copy  now  before  us  was  secreted,  and  given  to  the 
individual  from  whom  it  has  passed  into  our  hands — with  some 
additional  sketches  of  character,  upon  the  accuracy  of  which  we 
have  reason  to  think  we  can  depend. 

The  work  is  interesting,  we  think,  in  various  points  of  view. 
It  presents  us  with  the  portraits  of  beings  of  whom  almost  all  of 
us  have  heard  ;  and  whose  names  we  still  recal  with  sensations 
of  astonishment  and  terror.     The  biography  •  of  foreigners,  in- 
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deed,  is  miserably  scanty  and  errroneous ;  but  this  branch  evi- 
dently appears  to  have  been  executed  without  interest  or  exer- 
tion, and  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  industry  and  inge- 
nuity which  have  been  exercised  in  collecting  and  detailing  the  o- 
pinions  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  French  Revolution.  With  re- 
gard to  this  part  of  the  undertaking,  too,  our  own  recollections, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  their  information,  enable  us 
to  judge  with  some  confidence  of  their  accuracy.  These  sources 
are,  the  journals  of  the  legislative  bodies, — the  files  of  the  Moni- 
teur, — the  several  memoirs  published  at  different  times,  such  as 
those  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville  and  Bouiile  ;  furnishing  a  narra- 
tive of  facts  whose  exactness  cannot  be  doubted,  whatever  diver- 
sity of  opinion  may  prevail  as  to  the  motives  and  views  of  indi- 
viduals and  parties".  *  It  may  be  generally  remarked,  indeed,  of 
the  epoch  now  under  consideration,  that  its  leading  occurrences 
have  had  more  notoriety  than  those  of  almost  any  other.  There 
cannot  well  be  any  privacy  in  the  history  of  a  popular  revolu- 
tion,— effected  in  a  great  degree  by  pamphlets  and  public  de- 
bates, and  consummated  by  battles  and  treaties. 

It  certainly  is  not  our  intention  to  repeat  the  disgusting  cata- 
logue of  the  miseries  and  crimes  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  but 
we  have  thought  that  a  summary  review  of  the  career  and  fate  of 
some  of  its  most  conspicuous  agents,  preceded  by  a  few  remarks 
on  the  moral  and  political  lessons  with  which  it  abounds,  might 
not  be  without  interest,  nor  perhaps  without  utility.  We  know 
of  no  period  in  the  whole  record  of  history,  which  deserves  to 
be  so  deeply  weighed,  and  so  particularly  examined,  as  the  inter- 
val between  the  "years  1790  and  1800.  These  few  years  give  us 
the  abridged  experience  of  as  many  centuries  j  and  never  did  the 

*  The  memoirs  of  these  two  writers  are  of  unquestionable  autho- 
rity. Both  deserve  credit  for  much  firmness  of  conduct  and  purity 
of  intention ;  and  have  infused  less  of  passion  into  their  narrative, 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  their  character  of  leaders  and 
sufferers  in  the  Royal  cause.  The  work  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville, 
although  somewhat  diffuse,  is  exceedingly  precious  as  a  great  body 
of  authentic  materials.  The  historian  should  particularly  add  to 
these  works,  the  Proces-Verbaux  of  die  Legislative  Assemblies,  the 
«*  Tableau  Analytique  du  Momteurt  "  and  the  History  of  the  War  of 
La  Vendee,  by  Alphonse  Beauchamp.  As  men,  we  blush  to  ac- 
knowledge that  these  indelible  records  but  too  clearly  prove,  that 
the  savage  features  of  the  Convention  have  not  been  greatly  carica- 
tured by  the  hand  of  party. 

Tristius  hand  illis  monstrum,  &c. 
We  find  that  acts  of  amnesty  for  revolutionary  crimes  were  passed 
by  this  body  :  but  they  will  not  be  ratified  by  posterity. 
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faculties  and  the  passions  of  civilized  man  work  with  so  much 
force,  and  so  little  disguise.  Those  who  have  lost,  and  those 
vi  ho  have  acquired  power ;  the  vicissitudes  which  the  nations  and 
governments  of  Europe  have  undergone ;  and  the  precautions 
employed  to  avert  the  evils  of  change ;  are  equally  subjects  for 
■minute  research  and  profound  speculation.  During  the  shock  of 
this  great  convulsion  in  F ranee,  and  the  conflict  of  opinions  a- 
mong  ourselves,  there  was  no  place  for  calm  observation ;  and 
the  mind  was  rather  bewildered  than  guided  by  the  light  which 
these  astonishing  events  seemed  to  throw  on  the  character  of  our 
nature.  Now  that  the  storm  is  hushed  abroad,  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  danger  have  subsided  at  home,  our  conclusions  are 
likely  to  be  more  just,  and  our  reflections  infinitely  more  bene- 
ficial. 

We  think,  however,  that  a  considerable  time  must  still  elapse, 
before  the  world  will  be  presented  with  a  suitable  history  of  the 
causes  which  accelerated  the  dissolution  of  this  great  monarchy, 
and  so  rapidly  converted  a  mild  and  loyal  people  into  a  lawless  and 
frantic  mob.  Prejudice  and  resentment  are  still  too  powerful  to 
let  us  hope  for  an  impartial  narrative  among  ourselves;  and  if  we 
could  supply  the  talents  and  the  temper,  the  materials  would  still 
be  wanting.  In  France,  where  alone  they  could  be  found,  the 
sword  is  till  reeking  with  blood  ;  the  spirit  of  adulation  would 
suppress,  and  the  unsubdued  animosities  of  faction  distort  the 
truth,  to  which  indeed  the  genius  of  a  military  despotism  in  the 
minority  of  its  dominion,  must  be  essentially  hostile.  Hereafter, 
should  our  neighbours  ever  enjoy  that  rare  felicity  of  a  free  press* 
— even  for  the  transactions  of  the  past — there  may  arise  some 
mighty  painter,  whose  pencil  shall  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

*  When  we  consider  the  real  state  of  the  press  in  France,  there 
is  something  ludicrous  in  the  mock  solemnity  with  which  the  Consti- 
tution provides  against  its  violation.  It  creates  a  committee  in  the 
Senate,  entitled  the  Senatorial  Committee  of  the  Press.  When  authors 
or  printers  have  to  complain  of  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  circulation  of  their  works,  they  are  entitled  to  petition  this  com- 
mittee. When  these  obstacles  are  not  conceived  by  the  committee 
to  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  interests  of  the  state,  the  Minister 
to  whom  they  are  ascribed  is  invited  to  withdraw  them.  Should 
they  continue  to  exist  after  three  invitations,  the  committee  demands 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  whom  the  President  formally 
announces,  "  that  there  are  strong  presumptions  that  the  liberty  of 
the  press  has  been  violated.  "  The  case  is  then  brought  before  the 
High  Imperial  Court — a  judicature  for  the  trial  of  delinquency  in 
the  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  public  functionaries,  See- 
the judges  of  which  are  the  Princes,  the  Senators,  &c. 
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When  we  recollect  that  Tacitus  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  matured  in  that  of  Domitian,  we  are  encouraged  to  hope 
that  history  may  again  have  in  store  some  intelligence  of  the  same 
exalted  stamp,  to  avenge  her  cause,  and  to  frustrate  the  efforts 
which  are  now  made  to  stifle  her  voice  on  the  Continent. 

Before  we  enter  more  particularly  upon  the  contents  of  these 
volumes,  we  must  remark,  that  we  are  powerfully  struck  with  the 
novel  and  imposing  spectacle  whicli  France  exhibited  from  the 
time  of  the  Convention  until  the  establishment  of  the  Consular 
administration — of  a  country  ruled  by  ephemeral  governments, 
each  struggling  to  maintain  itself  by  every  art  which  fraud  could 
suggest  to  violence — convulsed  to  the  centre  by  profligate  factions 
— deluged  with  native  blood — with  every  atom  of  society  out  of  its 
proper  place — in  a  state, of  absolute  bankruptcy — with  no  regular 
system  of  finance — with  a  paper  currency  incalculable  in  amount, 
and  at  the  last  ebb  of  depreciation — yet  still  maintaining,  with  un- 
exampled success,  a  war  which  cost  more  blood  and  treasure  than 
any  ever  known  in  modern  times — supporting  at  different  periods 
fourteen  different  armies  on  a  vast  establishment — lavishing  great 
sums  in  largesses  at  home  and  subsidies  abroad — and,  finally,  tri- 
umphing over  all  her  Continental  enemies,  and  settling  down  in 
an  organization  civil  and  military,  which  threatens  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  world.*     During  a  crisis  when,  both  within  and  with- 

*  *  The  republic  maintained  fourteen  different  armies.     The  troops 

*  paid  were  estimated  at  fourteen  hundred  thousand.  The  front  of 
'  the  troops  defending  her  on  the  East  occupied  a  line  of  five  hun- 
4  dred  leagues,   extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  mouth  cf  the 

*  Ems  in  the  North  Sea.     Forty  sous  were  paid,  for  some  time,   to 

*  the  individuals  who  frequented  the  popular  societies.     The  theatres 

*  of  Paris  were  hired  to  give  gratuitous  exhibitions  fde  part  et  pour 
'  le  peuple.j     Succours  were  given  to  large  districts.     Bread,  which 

*  cost  eight  sous  the  pound,  in  hard  money,  was  distributed  almost 
4  for  nothing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.     The  National  Convention, 

*  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  whirlwind,  had  no  system  of  fi- 

*  nance,  and  could  have  none.  '  (Ramel,  Histoire  des  Fin.  de  la  Re- 
jnibliqiie.)  This  writer  was  himself  Minister  of  Finance  at  the  period 
of  which  he  speaks.  Ke  states  the  issue  of  assignats  to  have  amount- 
ed to  40,000,000,000,  of  which  only  12,000,000,000  were  withdrawn 
from  circulation  ;  and  at  the  epoch  of  their  cessation,  100  francs,  in 
assignats,  were  valued  at  3  sous  in  coin  !  a  proportion  of  ^-s.  The 
manufacture  of  this  paper  currency,  the  history  of  which  is  unpar- 
alleled, occupied  800  workmen,  who  sometimes  printed,  numbered, 
and  stamped  from  2  to  3  millions  of  francs  a-day.  During  the  six 
years  of  their  currency,  the  annual  revenue  was  about  300  million 
francs.     These  sums  were  applied  to  the  purchase  of  neutrality  and 
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out,  the  state  appeared  to  be  rushing  furiously  to  destruction — 
when,  to  use  the  rhetorical  language  of  one  of  her  representatives, 
the  sons  of  freedom  were  encountering  all  the  malignity  of  fortune 
abroad,  and  the  Revolution,  like  Saturn,  was  devouring  her  own 
children  at  home,  not  a  single  indication  of  despondency  was  given 
by  her  rulers;  nor,  during  the  various  devolutions  of  public  autho- 
rity, did  there  seem  to  be  any  abatement  of  enthusiasm,  or  any  re- 
mission of  energy  in  furnishing  the  means  of  resistance  to  foreign 
aggression.  The  fortune  of  the  Republic  was  never  once  entrust- 
ed to  the  issue  of  a  single  battle;  nor  was  the  execution  of  their 
plans  either  relinquished  or  adjourned  in  consequence  of  new  ap- 
pearances of  danger,  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  their  oppo- 
nents. The  Senate  of  Rome,  under  the  pressure  of  adversity, 
never  displayed  a  more  magnanimous  feeling,  nor  assumed  a  more 
imposing  attitude,  nor  hurled  defiance  in  a  prouder  tone,  than 
the  revolutionary  government  in  a  season  of  the  most  alarming 
disasters.  While  we  bitterly  deplore  the  excesses  of  a  people  in- 
toxicated with  the  first  draughts  of  anarchy,  and  express  our  de- 
testation for  the  crimes  of  the  most  horrible  of  all  despotisms — 
that  which  wears  the  mask  of  liberty — it  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire the  splendid  military  achievements  of  that  period,  the  steady 
confidence  in  the  cause,  and  the  ardent  attachment  to  liberty  ma- 
nifested on  the  scaffold  even  by  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  abuse 
of  her  name — the  numerous  instances  of  heroic  death  afforded 
both  by  royalists  and  republicans — not  inferior  to  those  upon 
which  the  historians  of  antiquity  dwell  with  so  much  delight. 
"  Laudatis  antiquorum  mortibus  pares  exitus.  "  We  are  but 
little  disposed  to  be  the  apologists  for  the  French  Revolution,  but 
we  cannot  consent  to  qualify  all  this  as  fanaticism — or  to  repro- 
bate all  those  as  Jacobins,  who  believe,  that  even  the  members  of 
that  school  have  occasionally  displayed  a  spirit  which  confers  dig- 
nity on  human  nature.  If  France  had  after  all  worked  out  her 
salvation — if  liberty  had  survived  these  furious  struggles,  we 
should  consider  mankind  as  gainers.  Her  own  losses  would  have 
been  retrieved— her  crimes  might  have  been  forgotten  :  but  it  is  of 
all  reflections  the  most  lamentable,  that  the  issue  which  is  now 
before  our  eyes,  has  not  only  rendered  her  redemption  hopeless, 
but  has  dishonoured  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  is  now  through- 
out the  universe  made  responsible  for  her  miscarriage. 

In  this  country,  it  has  been  but  too  much  the  fashion  to  point 
the  moral  of  this  Revolution  one  way,  without  adverting  to  the 

alliance  abroad.  In  a  curious  report  made  to  the  Convention  on  this 
subject  by  St  Just,  the  Court  of  Constantinople  alone  is  said  to  have 
cost  70  millions  of  francs  in  diamonds  and  gold  1 
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awful  warning  which  it  holds  out,  as  well  to  rulers  as  to  subjects. 
The  pride  of  the  Patrician  may  be  instructed  by  this  catastrophe, 
no  less  than  the  jealousy  of  the  Plebeian.  In  the  utter  annihila- 
tion of  the  old  hereditary  distinctions,  and  the  ruin  of  the  great 
proprietaries  of  France,  there  is  assuredly  something  fitted  to  a- 
tarm  and  to  improve  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  wealth  of  all 
countries.  Necker  states  in  his  book  on  finance,  that  there  were 
seven  thousand  pedigrees  carefully  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Paris ; — and  we  will  not  undertake  to  conjecture  how  many 
title-deeds  of  extensive  patrimony  might  have  been  found  upon 
the  judicial  records.  If  we  should  ask,  why  it  is,  that  these  no 
longer  exist  ? — we  must  not  be  told,  that  the  wreck  of  title,  of 
fortune,  and  of  royal  power,  was  owing  to  the  mere  perversity  of 
the  people,  or  to  the  unprovoked  spirit  of  faction.  The  people 
may  unjustly  and  capriciously  desert  an  individual  contending  a- 
gainst  the  power  of  a  government,  but  will  never  abandon  a  go- 
vernment which  has  honestly  laboured  to  deserve  and  to  secure 
their  affections.  If  those  who  were  upon  '  the  slippery  heights' 
of  the  kingdom  of  France,  had  been  less  confident  of  their  secu- 
rity, and  more  attentive  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion  ; — if  the 
privileged  orders  had  discarded  in  time  their  habits  of  luxurious 
indolence,  and  zealously  cooperated  to  ease  the  burdens,  and  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes, — to  promote  ecu?io- 
viical  reforms, — to  restore  order  to  the  finances, — to  purify  the 
civil  list, — and  to  restrain  the  cupidity  of  courtiers  ;  * — if  the 
royal  princes  had  not,  by  their  prodigality  and  their  excesses,  of- 
fended even  the  decorum  of  vice ; — if  the  experiment  had  been 
fully  tried — of  a  popular  minister  seconded  by  a  patriotic  tingy  they 
might  have  stood  firm  upon  the  basis  of  their  own  authority, — in 
spite  of  all  the  machinations  of  philosophers  and  deists,  encyclo- 
pedists and  levellers,  to  whom  their  misfortunes  are  so  piously 
and  loyally  ascribed.  When  Lepellctier,  president  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  advised  the  recal  of  Necker,  it  was  with  this  ex- 
clamation— Representons  le  peuple,  de  peur  qu'il  ne  se  repre- 
sente  lui-meme  !  '  Let  us  represent  the  people,  lest  they  should 
represent  themselves. ' 

*  *  Le  livre  rouge, — la  prodigalite  des  princes, — Pcnormite  de  la 

*  liste  civile, — Pinsatiable  cupiditti  des  courtisans  et  des  agens  des 
'  menus  plaisirs,  voila  la  racine  du  mal, '  &c.  (Observ.  sur  la  R<ro.) 
'  I  am  convinced,  '  says  Necker,  '  that  an  habitual  residence  at 
'  Versailles  weakens,  in  an   administration   of  the   finances,  the  in- 

*  clination  and  ambition  to  undertake  great  things ;  — there  he  sees 

*  vanities  rated  so  high,  and  such  a  deep  interest  taken  in  the  game 

*  of  ambition  and  intrigue,  that  he  loses  sight  of  the  true  value  of 
f  every  thing  that  is  worthy  of  esteem. ' 
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One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  atrocious  character  which  the 
Revolution  assumed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  apathy  or  pusillanimity 
cf  those  who  were  most  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
order,  and  best  able  to  fashion  public  sentiment.  The  greater 
part  of  these  men,  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  either 
looked  on  with  indifference — or  shrunk  back  in  dismay — or  con- 
sented to  purchase  a  momentary  security  at  the  expense  of  honour 
and  conscience.  Had  the  men  of  moderate  views  and  local  in- 
fluence, when  the  dangers  of  anarchy  were  but  too  apparent,  stood 
bravely  forward,  and  united  to  combat  the  designs  of  faction, 
they  might  have  set  bounds  to  the  fury  of  a  tempest  which  they 
could  not  wholly  avert.  Their  irresolution  served  only  to  em- 
bolden the  audacity  of  the  turbulent,  and  their  precipitate  flight 
to  confirm  the  dominion  of  the  mob.  *  The  law  of  Solon,  which 
enacted,  that  the  citizen  who,  in  a  period  of  civil  commotion, 
did  not  side  with  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties,  should 
forfeit  his  estate,  and  be  for  ever  banished  the  commonwealth, 
extraordinary  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  nevertheless  founded 
in  correct  views  of  human  nature,  and  has  a  tendency  not  to 
foment,  but  to  appease  dissension.  In  such  a  conjecture,  an  at- 
tention to  petty  interests  leads  to  total  ruin;  and  the  neutrality  of 
the  good  only  widens  the  field  for  those  profligate  passions,  and 
desperate  projects,  which  the  ferment  of  discontent  naturally  calls 
into  action.  That  ferment  can,  however,  in  no  degree  be  allayed 
-by  an  obstinate  adherence  to  palpable  corruptions.  When  we  in- 
culcate the  necessity  of  a  prompt  and  persevering  exertion  of  that 
influence  which  always  accompanies  prescriptive  authority,  per- 
sonal character,  and' honest  intentions, — it  is  with  a  full  persua- 
sion, that  they  never  can  be  successful  over  the  unremitting  acti- 
vity of  the  fiends  of  discord,  unless  attended  by  a  ready  concur- 
rence in  the  reformation  of  abuses, — by  timely  concessions, — and 
by  temperate  and  conciliatory  language.  If  the  war  of  extermi- 
nation so  long  waged  in  the  bosom  of  France,  yield  one  salutary 
caution  to  all  orders  of  men,  it  is— that  they  should  be  sparing  in 
the  application  of  general  terms  of  reproach  or  contumelious  epi- 
thets of  party.  The  use  made  in  that  unfortunate  country  of  the 
words  Jacobin  and  Aristocrat,  abundantly  proves,  that  what  at 
first  is  but  loosely  or  petulantly  thrown  out  as  a  mark  of  ridicule 
or  distinction,  not  only  serves  to  swell  the  number,  and  exasperate 

*  Vide  Jul.  Gell.  in  Noct.  Attic,  lib.  2.  c.  12.—'  Boni  nescio,'  says 
Cicero,  '  quomodo  tardiores  sunt  et  principiis  rerum  neglectis  ad 
extremum  ipsa  denique  necessitate  excitantur — ita  ut  nonnunquam 
cuncratione  ac  tarditate,  dum  otium  volunt,  etiam  sine  dignitate 
i-etinere,  ipsi  utrumque  amittant. ' — (Pro  Sextio.) 
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the  resentment  of  parties,  but  may  be  converted  into  an  engine 
of  the  most  furious  and  sanguinary  proscription.  * 

Among  the  most  striking  lessons  which  are  taught  by  the  his- 
tory of  this  Revolution,  is  the  profound  oblivion  into  which  mul- 
titudes have  already  fallen,  who  were  once  objects  either  of  terror 
or  pity  to  the  whole  nation.  These  volumes  contain,  not  Only  the 
catalogue  of  those  who,  in  the  fice  of  the  world,  swore  eternal 
hatred  to  Royalty,  and  are  now  the  most  prominent  agents  of  des- 
potism, but  the  names  also  of  a  host  of  clamorous  politicians  and 
writers  of  vast  importance  in  their  day,  whose  influence  and  noto- 
rietv  are  now  buried,  without  the  possibility  of  resuscitation.  It 
is  remarkable  also,  how  active  a  share  was  taken  in  the  tumults  of 
the  time  by  the  mere  men  of  science  and  letters,  and  to  what 
*  illustrious  dignities  '  many  of  them  have  attained  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  martial  monarch.  Doubtless,  the  nature  of  their  pur- 
suits inclined  them  to  espouse  with  eagerness  the  cause  of  free- 
dom j  but  the  part  they  have  ultimately  chosen  leads  us  to  sus- 
pect, that  their  zeal  was  animated  by  a  wish  to  govern — «-e>*U«;sff&«<, 
in  the  first  instance, — and  that,  in  the  miscarriage  of  their  hopes, 
they  have  not  been  insensible  to  the  consolations  of  what  Mr  Burke 
so  emphatically  terms  *  the  gross  lucre  and  fat  emoluments  of 
servitude. ' 

In  the  number  of  distinguished  Royalists  who  have  returned  to 
breathe  the  air  of  their  native  country,  we  observe  but  few  how- 
ever who  hold  any  public  trusts.  Their  situation  necessarily  ex- 
acts the  affectation  at  least  of  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things  ; — those  who  are  in  the  capital,  either  from 
fear  or  inclination,  contribute  to  swell  the  pomp  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  and  to  enliven  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  new  nobility. 
But  in  the  merit  of  consistency,  they  are  certainly  superior  to  their 
republican  antagonists.  The  apostasy  of  the  latter,  might,  never- 
theless, admit  of  many  palliatives.  Those  who  once  wore  the 
bonnet  roitge,  should  not  indeed  ostentatiously  display  the  livery  of 
a  despot ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  establishment  of 
his  power  was  beyond  their  control.  France  had  reached  a  crisis, 
when  the  absolute  sway  of  an  individual  was  rendered  necessary, 
and  perhaps  desirable,  even  for  such  as  sighed,  with  disinterested 

*  The  list  of  political  denominations  introduced  during  the  con- 
flict of  parties,  and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  destruction, 
deserves  to  he  reported.  Anarchistes,  Aristocrates,  Babouvistes, 
Brissotins,  CHouans,  Clichiens,  Contre-revoiutionaires,  Cordeliers, 
Dantonistes,  Federalisies,  Feuillans,  Girondins,  Hebatistes,  Jacobins, 
Maratistes,  Moderes,  Montagnards,  Orleanistes,  Reactionn  aires,  Sans- 
culottes, Septembriseurs,  Theophilantropes,  TerroristeSj  Thermidori- 
ens,  Vendeens,  &c. 
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zeal,  after  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Every  man  of  judgment  had 
become  sensible  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  first  pursuit ;  and  it 
must  be  needless  to  suggest,  that  the  preponderance  of  the  mili- 
tary, left  no  choice,  even  of  evils,  to  the  civil  authority.  During 
the  paroxysms  of  the  Revolution,  the  officers  of  the  army  either 
caught  the  contagion  of  republican  sentiments,  or  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  professing  them  ;  but  their  allegiance  was  much  more  na- 
turally and  readiiy  paid  to  a  victorious  general,  than  to  the  bloody 
phantom  of  a  republic. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  Consular  government,  in  order  to 
colour  the  first  usurpation,  the  forms  of  a  free  constitution  were 
preserved  ;  and  it  was  even  deemed  expedient,  to  introduce  into 
the  new  legislative  bodies  the  leading  republicans  of  the  old.  To 
make  this,  however,  as  little  dangerous  as  possible,  it  was  provid- 
ed, that  one  fifth  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
should  be  annually  replaced.  The  process  of  excluding  this  pro- 
portion is  entitled  elimination  ,■  and  we  observe,  that  during  the 
first  years,  the  lot  regularly  fell  upon  those  who  continued  to  as- 
sert their  original  doctrines,  or  who  indicated  a  disposition  to 
scrutinize  the  views,  and  resist  the  encroachments,  of  the  First 
Consul.  The  Tribunate,  which  was  found  the  most  democrati- 
cal  and  restive  branch  of  the  legislature,  was  soon  pared  down  to 
the  number  of  fifty,  and  finally  abolished.  Still,  however,  the 
legislature,  the  great  offices  of  state,  the  prefectures  of  the  de- 
partments, and  the  judicial  employments  particularly,  are  filled  by 
men  who  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  Revolution.  Their 
enmity  might  have  endangered  the  stability  of  the  new  Sovereign 
— their  influence  and  their  talents  were  necessary  for  the  erection 
of  that  vast  and  regular  system  of  administration  which  was  pro- 
jected— their  dissensions,  and  their  venality,  rendered  them  an 
easy  conquest.  Under  a  general  view  of  human  nature,  the  po- 
licy was  wise  ;  for  men,  who,  in  the  commencement  of  a  reign, 
believe  themselves  suspected,  would  naturally  wish  to  blazon  their 
fidelity, — to  counteract  the  prejudice  arising  from  their  character, 
by  particular  zeal  and  activity  in  the  discharge  of  their  new  func- 
tions. The  event  at  least  has,  in  this  instance,  justified  this  sup- 
position. 

Wherever  disaffection  was  openly  expressed,  the  individual  was 
either  exiled  into  the  remote  departments,  or  placed  under  the 
particular  supervision  of  the  police.  This  plan  is  still  pursued. 
An  austere  and  jealous  vigilance  is  now  exercised  over  the  unre- 
claimed republicans,  and  particularly  over  the  royalists,  who  are 
objects  of  much  greater  suspicion  and  apprehension.  Although  a 
system  of  intimidation,  beyond  our  powers  of  description,  is  ex- 
tended over  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  the  instances  of  studied 
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oppression,  or  of  immoderate  rigour,  in  the  civil  administration, 
have  certainly  been  few; — much  fewer  indeed  than  might  have 
been  expected,  when  we  consider  how  fierce  and  delirious  was 
the  anarchy  to  which  this  formal  and  omnipotent  despotism  has 
succeeded.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  since  the  lead- 
ing patriots,  either  corrupted  by  the  fortune,  or  overawed  by 
the  power,  of  their  new  ruler,  have  consummated  their  apostasy, 
his  favour  has  been  somewhat  diverted  to  those  who  adhered,  as 
far  as  the  temper  of  the  Revolution  would  allow,  to  the  mezzo 
termine,  or  whose  revolutionary  career  was  marked  by  a  degree 
of  moderation.  Some  expansion  too  is  occasionally  permitted 
to  those  bitter  enmities  which  still  rankle  among  the  victims  and 
agents  of  party  violence,  and  every  indulgence  for  the  disclosure 
of  such  traits  as  serve  to  aggravate  the  infamy,  and  elucidate 
the  views  of  the  factions  into  which  the  Convention  was  divided. 
The  policy  of  indulging,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  war  of  recrimi- 
nation, is  obvious,  and  highly  serviceable.  The  prostration  of 
all  the  adverse  parties  is  a  triumph  for  each:  -the  humiliation  of 
their  adversaries  gratifies  their  private  hate,  and  reconciles  them 
to  the  evils  of  their  own'  condition.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  feeling  of  our  nature  operated  to  strengthen  even  the  domi- 
nion of  Robespierre.  France,  rent  and  exhausted  by  the  con- 
flicts of  the  different  factions,  seemed  to  be  less  miserable  under 
one  tyrant,  and  to  rejoice  at  a  tyranny  which  was  indiscrimi- 
nately exercised.  The  royalists  appeared  grateful  for  the  ven- 
geance which  he  inflicted  on  his  revolutionary  colleagues ;  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  savage  reign  of  this  detestable  monster 
might  not  have  been  prolonged,  had  he  not  driven  his  own  in- 
struments to  desperation,  by  his  insatiable  thirst  for  blood. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  the  despotism  of  Bonaparte,  not- 
withstanding the  misery  of  which  it  must  be  productive,  must 
have  other  supports  than  that  of  the  military  force.  We  can- 
not find  colours  sufficiently  vivid,  to  paint  the  appalling  image 
which  the  Revolution  has  left  in  the  minds  of  the  moderate  and 
timid  portion  of  the  community.  There  is  a  morbid  sensibility 
on  this  head,  which  astonishes  even  those  who  give  full  credit  to 
every  disastrous  tale  of  suffering  and  barbarity  to  which  this  e- 
vent  has  given  birth.  For  multitudes,  therefore,  the  actual  ex- 
emption from  revolutionary  massacres  and  alarms  is  a  state  of 
comparative  beatitude;  and  the  possibility  of  their  recurrence 
far  more  formidable  than  any  existing  evil.  The  minute  subdi- 
vision of  property  which  we  noticed  in  a  former  Number,  has 
created  a  great  body  of  new  proprietaries,  who  would  hazard 
more  than  they  could  hope  to  gain  by  any  change.  The  go- 
vernment, moreover,  has  studiously  multiplied  oflices,  to  a  de- 
gree highly  burdensome  no  doubt  to  the  people,  but  which  in- 
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terests  in  its  support,  a  host  of  dependants,  whose  allegiance  is 
secured  by  present  benefits,  and  whose  zeal  is  stimulated  by  the 
hope  of  future  rewards.  The  additional  splendour  with  which 
the  new  despotism  is  daily  invested — the  stately  affectation  and 
ostentatious  pageantry  of  the  impei'ial  court,  are  not  to  be  a- 
scribed  to  the  workings  of  mere  vanity,  but  to  views  of  pro- 
found policy.  By  the  formation  of  a  numerous  state-hierarchy, 
— by  lengthening  the  chain  of  subordination, — by  multiplying 
the  titles,  and  dividing  the  substance  of  power, — new  ties  and 
interests  are  produced,  which  augment  the  influence  and  enlarge 
the  foundations  of  the  throne.  Such  a  system  is  every  way  ad- 
apted to  the  temper  of  the  people.  The  more  ceremonious  the 
servitude,  the  sooner  will  every  vestige  of  republican  feeling  be 
obliterated.  The  spirit  of  freedom  soon  disappears  with  the 
characteristic  simplicity  of  its  institutions. 

Although  we  are  far  from  believing,  that  either  Bonaparte  or 
his  government  is  now  popular,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term,  we  can  readily  conceive,  that  the  reflecting  part  of  the  na- 
tion may  have  many  inducements  to  uphold  his  authority.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  them  the  unfitness  of  their  country  for  any 
other  than  an  absolute  government,  and  the  necessity,  at  this  mo- 
ment, of  a  system  of  rigorous  coercion.  Dreadful  as  is  the  do- 
mestic police,  there  is  no  man  acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of 
society  in  France,  who  does  not  see  the  impossibility  of  preserv- 
ing order  without  some  such  inquisition.  Detestable,  too,  and 
dangerous  as  is  the  genius  of  their  government,  it  cannot  be  with- 
out some  merit  in  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen.  Under  the  shade  of 
the  Imperial  purple,  most  of  the  elegant  pleasures  of  the  mind, 
and  some  of  the  generous  sympathies  of  the  heart,  are  suffered 
to  flourish,  and  may  be  almost  considered  as  a  new  creation. 
From  a  state  of  total  disorganization,  of  the  most  destructive  ci- 
vil war,  France  has  been  restored,  by  the  provident  ambition  of 
her  new  rulers,  to  the  enjoyment  of  many  of  the  advantages 
of  a  well-regulated  community.  Their  labours  to  establish  a  re- 
gular administration  of  justice  and  of  the  finances,  and  to  form 
some  system  at  least  of  public  instruction,  are  not  without  their 
utility;  although,  as  we  are  informed,  they  have  not  as  yet  prov- 
ed eminently  successful.  Their  plan  of  conquest,  too,  although  it 
has  deluged  the  neighbouring  countries  with  blood,  has  preserv- 
ed their  own  territory  from  becoming  the  theatre  of  war.  The 
improvements  in  the  roads, — the  rapid  construction  of  public- 
works, — the  numerous  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  na- 
tional industry, — the  embellishments  of  the  capital, — the  osten- 
tatious protection  extended  to  the  sciences  and  to  the  fine  arts, — 
all  involve  solid  advantages,  while  they  spring  from  the  compre- 
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hensive  and  truly  Machiavelian  wisdom  of  an  ambitious  despot. 
In  making  these  remarks,  we  allude  to  the  condition  in  which  he 
found  France;  and  must  not  be  understood  as  retracting  the  opi- 
nions which  we  formerly  delivered,  with  regard  to  the  pernicious 
consequences  likely  to  result,  both  to  her  and  to  the  world,  from 
the  foreign  policy  of  his  government.  Under  this  point  of  view, 
we  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

Ag  XTTO^Oilo  Yy    «AA©-   Wig   TOtXVTCt  yi   Ql^Ot. 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  such  a  selection  of  the 
notices  and  anecdotes  contained  in  these  volumes,  as  our  limits 
will  allow.  The  first  are  instances  of  a  flexibility  of  conscience  or 
of  judgment,  not  often  paralleled — even  in  the  world  of  politics. 

Gregoire,  whose  name*is  so  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the 
Revolution,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  He  was  born  near  Luneville,  in  1750;  and,  after 
serving  as  a  curate,  was  deputed  to  the  States -General,  and  was 
among  the  first  of  those  of  the  clerical  order  who  passed  down  to 
the  lower  chamber.  On  the  Sth  of  July  1789,  he  declaimed  a- 
gainst  the  march  of  the  troops  which  the  King  had  ordered  to  ap- 
proach Paris,  and  exclaimed,  '  that  if  Frenchmen  ever  consented 
to  become  slaves,  they  should  be  despised  as  the  refuse  of  na- 
tions. '  On  the  5th  October,  he  described  the  King  as  surround- 
ed by  the  enemies  of  the  people, — denounced  M.  de  Bouille, — 
and  ssked,  why  it  was  that  Paris,  after  an  abundant  harvest,  was 
driven  to  insurrection  by  the  want  of  food.  The  ministers  were 
less  able  to  answer  this  question  than  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  but 
the  object  of  the  orator  was,  to  exasperate  the  populace  against 
the  court,  by  this  insidious  accusation.  Gregoire  was  the  first 
ecclesiastic  who  took  the  constitutional  oath.  In  return,  he  ob- 
tained the  bishopric  of  Blois,  and  soon  after  became  president  of 
the  Assembly.  At  the  period  of  the  King's  flight,  he  pronounc- 
ed a  violent  invective  against  the  Monarch,  and  called  for  an  im- 
mediate trial.  In  September  1 792,  he  was  delegated  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  soon  after  made  and  carried  amotion  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  royalty, — declaring,  at  the  same  time,  *  that  Kings  were, 
in  the  moral  order  of  things,  what  monsters  are  in  the  physical, 
and  that  their  history  was  the  martyrology  of  nations. '  On  the 
15th  November,  he  pronounced  a  violent  philippic  against  Louis 
XVI.,  and  requested  that  he  might  be  arraigned  without  delay. 
Lie  was  then  made  President  of  the  Convention  ;  and,  having 
proposed  the  incorporation  of  Savoy  with  France,  was  sent  to  or- 
ganize that  country,  under  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Mont 
Blanc,  As  the  King  was  tried  during  his  absence,  he  did  not 
vote ;  but  wrote,  concurrently  with  his  colleagues,  to  announce 
to  the  Assembly,  '  that,  under  a  conviction  of  the  unremitting 
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treachery  of  that  perjured  Monarch,  he  solicited  his  condemna- 
tion without  an  appeal  to  the  people.  *  In  1793,  he  invited  Bar- 
rere  to  retract  the  eulogy  which  he  had  pronounced  on  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  and  undertook  to  prove,  that  this  pretended  father  was, 
in  fact,  the  scourge  of  his  people.  On  the  7th  November,  how- 
ever, he  loudly  condemned  Gobel  for  abjuring  the  Christian  reli- 
gion and  his  episcopal  functions.  He  was  then  accused  by  Bour- 
don de  l'Oise,  of  wishing  to  Christianize  the  Revolution,  (Chris- 
tianiser  la  Revolution.)  On  the  4th  of  March,  1794,  he  read 
to  the  Assembly  an  original  letter,  as  he  stated  it  to  be,  of  Charles 
the  Ninth,  recommending  that  a  recompense  should  be  given  for 
the  assassination  of  the  Constable  of  Mouy ;  and  this  letter  he 
proposed  to  have  enrolled  among  the  national  archives,  *  in  order 
that  its  publicity  might  aggravate  the  abhorrence  which  nations 
should  feel  for  Kings. '  In  April,  he  tendered  to  the  Convention 
some  historical  researches  concerning  the  tree  of  liberty.  In  Sep- 
tember 1795,  he  became  one  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
After  the  18th  Brumaire,  (December  1799),  he  was  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Body,  of  which  he  was  nominatdd  President  in 
February  1S0O.  On  the  25th  December,  1801,  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  Conservative  Senate,  and  decorated  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Gregoire  has  published  a 
great  variety  of  works,  and  now  divides  his  time  between  litera- 
ry pursuits  and  the  routine  of  his  political  station,  which  he  fills 
with  much  apparent  satisfaction.  However  reprehensible  for  the 
violence  of  his  revolutionary  opinions,  he  deserves  no  small  cre- 
dit for  the  energy  with  which,  during  the  worst  periods,  he  de- 
fended, and  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  uniformly  protect- 
ed, the  cause  of  science  and  literature.  At  this  moment,  his 
house  is  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished savans  of  the  French  capital;  and,  in  private  life,  there 
are  iew  men  of  more  amiable  character,  or  more  winning  man- 
ners. 

The  next  name  we  shall  select  is  that  of  Garaf,  originally  a 
mere  man  of  letters,  now  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  Senate,  and  Professor  of  History  in 
the  Lyceum  of  Paris.  He  was  sent  to  the  States-General  from 
Labour ;  in  1798  was  made  Minister  of  Justice,  and,  as  such,  ac- 
quainted the  King  with  his  condemnation.  This  task  he  execut- 
ed, according  to  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  with  great  barbarity. 
In  March  1793,  he  became  Minister  of  the  Interior.  At  a  sit- 
ting of  the  Jacobins  on  the  lGth  of  July  of  that  year,  he  was  com- 
plimented by  Danton  on  the  important  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered the  cause.  He  soon  after  abdicated  his  ministry,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  edite  a  republican  journal.     He  was, 
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within  a  short  time,  twice  arrested,  but  saved  by  the  activity  of 
his  friends.  In  1797,  he  published  an  elaborate  epistle  addressed 
to  La  Harpe,  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  persevering 
in  the  use  of  the  term  Citizen.  In  1798,  he  went  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Naples  ;  but  soon  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  the  warmth 
of  his  republican  principles,  and  returned  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
Council  of  Antients.  He  became  President  of  this  body  in  1799, 
and  pronounced  a  discourse  on  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  death. 
He  cooperated  zealously  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
and  announced  the  adoption  of  the  Consular  government,  in  an 
encomiastic  speech.  In  1 806,  he  delivered,  before  the  Senate,  a 
long  and  florid  oration  on  the  victories  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
and  now  shares  largely  both  in  the  favour  and  the  munificence  of 
his  master. 

There  are  few  names  of  more  note,  in  the  revolutionary  an- 
nals, than  that  of  Merlin  de  Douai.     He  passed  from  the  Bar  to 
the  States-General  in  1 789,  and  was  conspicuously  active  in  pro- 
moting all  the  popular  measures  of  that  period.     After  the  ses- 
sion, he  became  President  of  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  North,  and  was  delegated  to  the  Convention  in 
1792  ;  but,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  found  himself  implicated  in  an 
accusation  relating  to  some  papers  seized  in   the  Thuileries.     He 
appeared  at  the  Bar  on  the  7th  December,  and  justified  himself 
by  proving,  *  that  he  had  never  committed  the  crime  of  wishing 
to  serve  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  *     He  voted  for  his  death  ;  and,  in 
1793,  procured  the  enactment  of  a  law  against  suspicious  per- 
sons ;  which  crowded  the  prisons  throughout  France  with  num- 
berless victims,  of  all  conditions  and  parties.     He  afterwards  went 
under  the  name  of  Merlin  the  Suspicious.     In  179*,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public   Safety,  and    was  among 
the  most  active  of  that  body  for  a  long   period.     On   the  14th 
November,    the  Directory   appointed    him   Minister  of   Justice, 
and,  in  January  1 .  J6,  Minister  of  Police.    He  succeeded   Bar- 
thelemy  as  a  member  of   the  Directory,   and  acquired  a   great 
ascendancy  over  his  colleagues.     After  having    shax*ed    the    su- 
preme power  for  some  time  with  Barras  and   Rewbel,  he  was 
compelled  to  resign,  and  had  the  good   fortune  to  escape    un- 
hurt from  the  accusations  preferred  against  him  on  all  sides.    After 
officiating  as  attorney-general  in  the   Court  of  Cassation,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1804  ;  and,  in  1806, 
was  made  a  Counsellor  of  State.     Carnot  said  of  this  man,  in  his 
Memoir,  '  that  he  marched   steadily   in   the   revolutionary  line, 
and  never  swerved  from  his  principles.  '     His  present  situation 
is  the  best  commentary  on  this  panegyric.     He  must  not,   how- 
ever, be  confounded  with  another  of  the  same  name,  Merlin  de 
ThiomillC)  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  relentless  monsters 
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of  the  Revolution.  The  latter,  originally  a  sheriff's  officer,  an- 
nounced, to  the  Convention,  that  he  had  no  other  accusation  to 
prefer  against  his  own  revolutionary  conduct,  than  that  of  having 
neglected  to  poignard  Louis  XVI.  on  the  10th  of  August.  Al- 
though among  the  prominent  leaders  .of  the  Republican  party,  he 
eluded  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  alternately  subject, 
and  is  now  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  an  immense  fortune,  accu- 
mulated by  every  species  of  rapine  and  violence. 

Merlin  de  Thionville  was  intimately  connected  with  Chabot, 
the  celebrated  Capuchin,  in  whose  life  there  are  some  singular 
traits.  In  consequence  of  his  '  ardent  patriotism, '  he  became 
the  curate  of  Gregoire  ;  and,  until  he  was  executed  in  1794, 
was  in  the  first  rank  of  incendiaries.  In  the  course  of  July  1792, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  wounded  by  six  men  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  order  that  the  King  might  be  accused  of  an  attempt  at 
assassination.  It  is  credibly  stated,  that  he  urged  Merlin  with 
the  most  serious  and  pressing  instances  to  assassinate  him  ;  and 
to  have  his  body  transported  to  the  Faubourgs,  in  order  to  kindle 
the  fury  of  the  mob,  and  to  expedite  the  destruction  of  the  mo- 
narchy. He,  on  one  occasion,  summoned  the  Convention,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  swear,  *  that,  profoundly  convinced 
of  the  vices  of  all  kings,  they  would  for  ever  detest  them.  The 
whole  Assembly  rose,  and  replied,  *  Nous  le  jurons ;  plus  de 
Hoi ! '  He  requested  also  that  a  new  law  might  be  framed  con- 
cerning emigrants,  *  so  simple,  that  a  child  might  send  an  emi- 
grant to  the  guillotine.  '  The  liaisons  of  Merlin  with  this  man 
and  Bazire,  a  worthy  coadjutor,  gave  rise  to  the  following  Jen 
d'esprit. 

'  Connoissez-vous  rien  de  plus  sot, 
Que  Merlin,  Bazire  et  Chabot  ? 
Non  :  Je  ne  connois  rien  de  pire 
Que  Merlin,  Chabot  et  Bazire  ; 
Et  personne  n'est  plus  coquin 
Que  Chabot,  Bazire  et  Merlin. '  &c. 
Jean  Debry,  associated  in  the  French  mission  to  the  congress 
of  Rastadt  with  Roberjot  and  Bonnier,  whose  mysterious  assas- 
sination created  so  lively  a  sensation  throughout  Europe,  is  now 
a  senator,  a  dignitary  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  prefect  of 
the  department  of  Doubs.     He  was  originally  a  delegate  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,    and  a  coryphseus  of  the  popular  party. 
No  man  evinced,  on  all  occasions,  a  more  acrimonious  and  ac- 
tive hostility  to  priests  and  kings,  whom  he  constantly  denoun- 
ced as  the  feculence  and  putrefaction  of  the  human  race.     At  his 
instigation  the  Assembly  decreed,  that  Monsieur,  the  brother  of 
the  King,  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown,  in  consequence 

of 
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of  disobedience  to  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  emigration.  On 
the  20th  of  June  1792,  he  prevented  the  Assembly  from  en- 
tertaining a  question  which  tended  to  the  prevention  of  the  no- 
tour attacks  made  on  the  palace  of  the  Thuileries,  and  signaliz- 
ed himself,  by  his  exertions,  to  promote  the  memorable  affair  of 
the  10th  of  August.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  he  pro- 
posed the  formation  of  a  corps  of  Tyrannicides,  whose  sole  duty 
it  should  be,  to  single  out  and  to  destroy  the  kings  at  war  with 
France,  and  the  generals  who  commanded  their  armies.  He 
soon  after  moved,  that  a  reward  of  100,000  francs  should  be 
given  to  the  person  who  should  bring  to  the  Assembly  the  heads 
of  Francis  II.,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  *  all  the  other  beasts 
who  resembled  them.  '  He  voted  for  the  death  of  the  King  ; 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety;  and  pro- 
cured the  establishment  of  a  Committee  of  Supervision  throughout 
France,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Revolutionaiy  Tribunals,  so  ce- 
lebrated for  the  atrocity  of  their  proceedings. 

After  a  zealous  and  efficient  cooperation  in  the  violent  and  san- 
guinary measures  of  the  time,  he  became,  in  the  year  1796,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, — was  elected  secreta- 
ry, and  soon  after  president  of  that  body.  In  1798,  he  pre- 
sented a  report  on  the  necessity  of  infusing  new  life  and  vigour 
into  their  republican  institutions,  in  which  the  following,  among 
other  sentiments,  are  to  be  remarked.     *  If  we  must  have  a  su- 

*  perstition,  let  us  have  that  of  liberty, — the  fanaticism  of  liber- 

*  ty,  if  we  can.     There  is  no  philosophy  without  patriotism, — 

*  no  genius  but  in  a  republican  soul.  The  sacred  love  of  liber- 
'  ty  is  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  talent,  as  well  as  of 
1  virtue,'  &c.  In  1798,  he  was  sent  as  minister-plenipotentiary 
to  Rastadt,  and,  on  his  return,  was  wounded  in  the  attack  made 
upon  the  French  legation.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  made  his 
appearance  in  the  Council  of  Antients,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
and  invoked  the  vengeance  of  the  nation  on  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria. At  the  sitting  of  the  19th  June,  consecrated  to  the  me- 
mory of  Bonnier  and  Robertjot,  the  President  solemnly  address- 
ed Jean  Debry  in  this  way.  '  You  live.  The  task  of  proclaim- 
'  ing  your  merits  belongs  to  posterity.      It  is  our  province  to 

*  avenge  your  wrongs.  '     Debry  made  this  reply.     '  I  swear  by 

*  the  manes  of  my  unfortunate  colleagues,  that  I  will  rather 
'  share  their  fate  than  be  unfaithful  to  this  republic  ; — without 
'  which,  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  die.  '  It  was  then  de- 
creed, that  the  seat  of  Robertjot,  who  had  been  a  member,  should 
be  covered  with  black  crape  ;  and  that,  until  it  was  filled,  the 
President  should,  whenever  his  name  was  read  from  the  roll, 
pronounce  these  words.      *  May  the  fate  of   the  French  mini* 
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sters  assassinated  at  Rastadt  be  retorted  upon  the  Honse  of  Aus- 
tria !  '  After  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  Jean  Dtbry 
became  a  member  of  the  Tribunate ;  and,  in  J  800,  pronounced 
a  panegyric  on  the  First  Consul,  and  a  speech  in  honour  of  the 
victory  of  Marengo.  He  has  since  seconded  and  applauded  all 
the  measures  of  the  new  government,  and  is  now  among  the 
most  ardent  admirers  of  f  those  transcendent  qualities  "which  belong 
to  the  whole  "  Imperial  race.  "  During  the  revolution,  this  man 
was  remarked  for  the  acrimony  of  his  invectives  against  the  emi- 
grants, and  those  who  had  voted  for  the  banishment  of  the  king. 
Among  the  latter,  many  were  induced  to  pronou'nee  that  judg- 
ment, from  a  conviction,  that  by  no  other  expedient  could  the 
life  of  the  monarch  be  saved.  Others,  who  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  were  nevertheless  subdued  by  the  virtuous 
and  beneficent  character  of  the  Sovereign.  Their  lenity  proved 
fatal  to  themselves,  by  marking  them  out  as  objects  of  suspicion 
and  vengeance  to  the  more  sanguinary  republicans.  One  of  the 
opinions  delivered  on  this  subject,  by  a  member  of  the  name  of 
Alasseur,  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  exhibiting  a  curious  rap- 
prochement.    It  was  expressed  in  this  way.    *  Rome  banished  her 

*  kings,  and  remained  free.  Ccesar  was  assassinated  by  Brutus, 
'  and  had  a  successor.     The  English  destroyed  their  tyrant,   but 

*  resumed  their  chains.  I  think,  therefore,  that  to  preserve  li- 
'  berty,  Louis  should  be  banished.  '  Many  of  the  members  who 
voted  for  the  punishment  of  death,  expressed  their  opinion  in  a 
manner  too  shockingly  barbarous  to  be  related.  One  of  them 
remarked,  that,  long  before  the  Revolution,  '  he  had  conceived 

*  and  treasured  up  that  vote  hi  his  heart.  '  It  is  said  of  another, 
of  the  name  of  Le  Jeune,  that  he  had  small  guillotines  made  for 
the  purpose  of  decapitating  the  poultry  used  a*  his  table  ;  that  he 
used  them  to  cut  his  fruit ;  and  never  failed  to  point  out  to  his 
guests  the  general  utility  of  the  machine. 

Cochon,  whose  name  must  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  is 
now  Prefect  of  the  Netherlands,  and  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  After  voting  for  the  death  of  the  King,  and  cooperat- 
ing in  all  the  excesses  of  the  time,  he  was  sent  as  Commissary 
of  the  Convention,  to  the  army  of  the  North,  and  assisted  with 
distinguished  courage  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  the  capitula- 
tion of  which  he  attributed  to  the  treachery  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
his  report  to  the  Convention.  He  became^  in  1794,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  in  1795,  accompanied  the 
army  of  the  North  to  Holland.  In  the  following  year,  the  Direc- 
tory appointed  him  Minister  of  Police,  a  situation  in  which  he 
war,  found  eminently  useful ;  in  detecting  and  baffling  ,the  conspi- 
racies of  Babceuf  and  of  the  camp  of  Grenelle,  where  four  hun- 
dred 
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d  red  Jacobins  were  cut  to  pieces,  conformably  to  Ins  arrange- 
ments with  the  commanding  officer*  In  1797,  he  denounced  and 
brought  to  trial,  several  emissaries  of  the  Bourbons;  and  stated, 
in  his  report  of  the  trial,  '  that  he  knew  not  to  what  he  was  to 
attribute  the  odious  distinction  of  being  placed  in  their  list  of  the 
ministers  who  were  to  be  retained  after  the  revival  of  the  mo- 
narchy, '  with  this  additional  remark,  '  that  he  had  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  King. '  He  soon  after  swore  to  combat  the  enemies 
of  the  republic,  of  whatever  party  •,  and,  in  a  report  against  the 
refractory  priests,  accused  them  of  corrupting  the  public  mind. 
He  was  afterwards  dismissed  by  the  Directory,  and  included  among 
the  deportcs;  but  had  proceeded  no  further  than  the  island  of 
Oleron,  when  the  revolution  of  the  1 8th  Brumaire  took  place. 
He  returned ;  and  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  favour  of  the 
new  government,  of  which  he  is  now  a  zealous  supporter. 

The  polished  courtesy  and  peculiar  softnesss  of  manner  by 
which  Cochon  is  distinguished  in  private  life,  are  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  intemperance  of  his  political  career.  lie  was 
originally  an  advocate,  and  unites  considerable  literary  attainments 
to  an  uncommon  share  of  sagacity  and  industry.  The  Govern- 
ment have  associated  with  him  at  Antwerp,  in  the  capacity  of 
Maritime  Prefect,  Malouet,  who  sustained  so  courageously  and 
ably,  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  monarchy,  and  who  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  the  year  1792.  The  latter  enjoyed  much  of 
the  confidence  of  Louis  XVI. ;  and  when  the  intended  trial  of  that 
Monarch  was  known  in  London,  wrote  to  the  Executive  Council,, 
to  request  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  undertake  his  defence 
before  the  Convention ; — -a  trait  of  loyalty  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  On  his  return  to  France,  after  the  affair  of  the  I8th 
Brumaire,  he  was  at  first  arrested  by  the  police,  but  soon  obtain- 
ed his  release;  and  in  1803  was  chosen  by  the  Government  to  fill 
lus  present  station.  It  was  expected  that  these  men,  by  the  at- 
tractions of  their  society,  and  the  mildness  of  their  administra- 
tion, would  have  been  able  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  of  Ant- 
werp; but  such  was  the  general  antipathy  to  the  French  dominion, 
■that  even  in  1807,  they  had  not  succeeded  in  establishing  a  social 
intercourse  with  more  than  two  or  three  ot  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  department.  With  the  exception  of  Malouef, 
Mounier,  Segur,  Alexandre,  La  Rochefoucault,  and  Cardinal 
Maury,  but  few  of  the  distinguished  royalists  have  enlisted  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  the  new  dynasty.  Segur,  who  at  various 
times,  acted  as  a  foreign  minister  under  the  ancien  regime,  is  now 
a  counsellor  of  state,  and  erand  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  im- 
perial  court.  Mounier  died  in  1806,  at  Paris,  after  having  be- 
come a  eenator  and  prefect  of  one  of  the  departments.     Prince 
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Ferdinand  de  Rohan,  formerly  archbishop  of  Cambray,  is  now  al- 
moner of  the  empress. 

Cardinal  Maury  retired  from  the  first  tumults  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  his  cardinal's  hat.  In  IS0.r>,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  signifying  his  wish 
to  return  to  France,  and  to  recognize  the  new  government.  In  the 
month  of  June  of  that  year,  he  was  presented  to  the  monarch  at 
Genoa,  and  much  gratified  by  his  reception.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  almoner  to  Prince  Jerome,  and  obtained  a  bishoprick. 
He  is  now  resident  in  Paris,  professing  himself  to  be  warmly  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  reigning  family.  In  the  month  of 
May,  he  was  received  as  a  Member  of  the  Institute,  and  delivered 
on  that  occasion  an  elaborate  discourse. — No  occurrence  of  the 
kind  ever  excited  more  curiosity  in  the  capital,  or  drew  a  more 
•numerous  auditory. — His  reputation  as  the  first  orator  of  the 
Cote  droit,  and  the  formidable  rival  of  Mirabeau  ;  the  unshaken 
courage  and  persevering  energy  with  which  he  once  defended  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  his  recent  defection  from  their  cause, 
on  which  he  was  expected  to  touch,  gave  an  extraordinary  inte- 
rest to  his  first  public  exhibition.  H;s  hearers,  however,  retired 
fatigued  and  disgusted  with  a  dull  and  prolix  harangue,  remark- 
able only  for  the  fulsome  adulation  which  it  offered  to  the  Impe- 
rial family.  Those  who  recollected  him  preaching  before  the 
King,  his  benefactor,  or  asserting  in  the  National  Assembly  the 
rights  of  his  order,  with  ?uch  force  of  argument,  and  so  capti- 
vating an  elocution,  ha  J  the  mortification  to  find,  that  his  manner 
was  stripped  of  all  the  charms  with  which  it  was  once  invested  ; 
and  that,  with  the  dignity  of  his  character,  he  had  lost  the  fire  of 
his  genius,  and  the  lustre  of  his  eloquence, 

The  name  of  Mirabeau  is  so  often  conjoined  with  that  of 
Mcmry,  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  turn  to  the  article  which  treats 
of  the  former.  The  accounts  of  this  extraordinary  man  are  al- 
ready so  voluminous,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  indulge  in 
any  details.  The  'borders  of  his  private  life,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary inflictions  to  which  they  exposed  him,  enter  not  into  our 
present  subject.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  being  rejected  at  the 
first  election  for  the  States-General  by  the  noblesse  of  Provence, 
he  hired  a  shop,  and  inscribed  on  his  sign,  f  Mirabeau,  draper. ' 
He  succeeded  as  a  candidate  for  the  third  estate,  and,  at  the  court 
of  Versailles,  passed  under  the  designation  of  the  plebeian  count. 
He  soon  signalized  himself  in  the  tribune  by  the  powers  of  his 
invective,  and  the  sagacity  with  which  he  analyzed  every  question 
of  public  interest  agitated  in  the  Assembly.  His  first  connexion 
Was  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  he  abandoned,  after  mak- 
ing a  liberal  use  of  his  purse.     His  frequent  overtures  to  the 

Kings, 
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King,  satisfactorily  prove,  that  he  sought  popularity  only  to  ac- 
quire a  more  arbitrary  dominion  over  the  court.  It  was  not  until 
near  the  end  of  the  session,  after  a  fiery  and  turbulent  opposition, 
which  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  description,  and  when  he 
had  obtained  an  unrivalled  ascendancy  over  the  popular  party,  that 
his  services  were  accepted  by  the  court,  his  debts  paid,  and  a  pen- 
sion allowed  him.  It  does  not  appear,  that  he  at  any  time  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  establishing  a  democracy  in  France  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  after  his  desertion  to  the  court,  he  had  form- 
ed the  plan  of  dissolving  a  legislature,  which  he  soon  found  whol- 
ly untractable.  #  His  death  frustrated  the  execution  of  this  scheme 
• — perhaps  the  only  one  which  could  have  saved  the  monarchy. 
The  address  with  which  he  contrived  to  promote  his  own  views,  by 
appearing  to  second  those  of  his  old  confederates,  the  energy  and 
splendour  of  his  declamation,  are  all  calculated  to  inspire  the 
highest  idea  of  his  powers,  and  to  awaken  a  lively  regret,  that  an 
intelligence  almost  stupendous  should  have  been  conjoined  with  a 
depravity  of  morals  scarcely  to  be  paralleled.  The  mechanism  of 
his  oratory  is  said,  by  all  those  who  knew  him,  to  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  force  and  brilliancy  of  his  expression.  His  works, 
some  of  which  are  detestably  licentious,  display  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  deep  research  ;  but  are  written  in  a 
loose,  luxuriant  style,  and  in  much  too  declamatory  a  tone.  He 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  declaring  '  that  he  carried  the 
monarchy  away  with  him. '  It  was  a  favourite  phrase  of  his,  in 
allusion  to  the  versatility  of  the  mob,  *  that  the  distance  was  but 
small  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Tarpeian  rock. ' 

P  +  Mirabeau 

*  We  find  the  opinions  which  Mr  Burke  has  expressed  in  his  '  Let- 
ter on  the  French  Revolution, '  concerning  the  composition  of  this 
Assembly,  confirmed  in  these  volumes,  by  a  very  remarkable  testi- 
mony. They  mention  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Gerard,  who  was 
introduced  as  a  member  of  the  States-General,  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  the  people  of  his  district,  by  making  one  of  themselves 
a  representative  of  the  nation.  He  was  wholly  without  education, 
and  in  manners  and  dress  a  mere  peasant,  but  with  much  honesty 
and  good  sense  to  compensate  for  his  exterior.  In  writing  to  his  con- 
stituents, he  expressed  himself  in  this  way      '  What  can  I  do  in  the 

*  midst  of  a  crowd  of  pettyfogg-ing  lawyers  and  attorneys,   who   be- 

*  lieve  they  know  every  thing,  and  look  upon  themselves  as  the  most 
f  important  branch  of  the  legislature,  although  they  have  not  an 
'  inch  of  ground  under  the  sun,  and  can  only  gain  by  the  tocai  sub- 

*  version  of  the  existing  order  of  things  ? '  One  of  the  orators  of  the 
Assembly  terminated  a  long  speech,  by  asking  Gerard  what  he 
thought  of  the  Assembly.  '  I  think, '  said  Gc  u  i  ri  ling  in  his 
place,  and  looking  very  gravely  around  him,  '  I  think,  there  are  a 

*  great  many  scoundrels  among  us. ' 
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Mirabeau  had  a  younger  brother,  the  Viscompte,  of  a  character 
nearly  as  depraved  as  his  own,  and  gifted  with  uncommon  powers 
of  wit  and  ridicule, — which  he  wielded  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  popular  party.  His  brother  faid  of  him,  that,  in  any  other 
family,  the  Vifcompte  would  have  been  confidered  as  a  profligate ; 
but  that,  in  theirs,  he  was  a  prodigy  of  virtue.  During  the  tu- 
mults, to  which  the  question  of  confifcating  the  property  of  the 
clergy  gave  rife,  in  the  Conftituent  AfTembly,  the  younger  bro- 
ther apologized  for  the  vehemence  of  his  manner,  by  flaring, 
4  that,  in  that  AfTembly,  he  found  the  logic  of  the  lungs  as  necef- 
4  fary  as  any  other  fpecies  of  dialectics.  '  When  the  elder  Mira- 
beau  reproached  him  with  indulging  in  habits  of  intoxication,  his 
reply  was,  *  What  can  you  complain  of  ?  Of  all  the  vices  of  any 
importance,  you  have  left  me  no  diflinclive  one  but  that.  '  He 
emigrated,  and  died  at  Fribourg  in  1792,  after  ferving  with  dif- 
tinction,  under  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of  Conde. 

In  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  flood  foremofl  in  the  revolu- 
tionary ranks,  there  is  perhaps  no  individual,  whofe  character  or 
hiftory  is  more  interefling  than  that  of  Carnot.  He  is  the  only 
one  of  the  whole  lift  of  Republicans,  who  has  adhered  to  their 
former  principles,  and  in  whofe  character  and  manners  the  new 
order  of  things  appears  to  have  wrought  no  change.  He  entered, 
at  an  early  age,  into  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  owed  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  Some  mathe- 
matical eiTays  and  light  verfes  acquired  him  a  certain  degree  of 
reputation  before  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  captain  of  engineers 
at  the  commencement  of  the  troubles ;  and,  in  1791,  was  deput- 
ed to  the  legislature  by  the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  An 
ardent  imagination,  heated  by  a  conftant  meditation,  or  deep 
ftudy  of  the- popular  inflitutions  of  antiquity,  led  him  to  embrace 
the  popular  caufe  with  eagernefs,  and  to  concur  zealoufly  in  mod 
of  the  intemperate  opinions  and  mcafures  of  the  time.  He  voted 
for  the  accufation  of  the  princes,— for  the  fabrication  of  30,000 
pikes  to  arm  the  Sans-culottes, — and,  finally,  for  the  death  of  the 
king.  He  was  fent,  by  the  Convention,  on  various  miflions  to 
the  armies  j  and  fignalized  himfelf  as  much  by  perfonal  intrepi- 
dity, as  by  the  energy  of  his  republicanism  In  the  month  of 
March  1793,  accompanying  the  Army  of  the  North,  he  cafhiered 
General  Gratien  on  the  field  of  battle,  for  having  retreated  before 
the  enemy  5  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  On  his 
return  to  the  Convention,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  j  and,  under  the  influence  of  Robefpierre,  was 
but  too  active  an  auxiliary  in  the  unprecedented  atrocities  which 
rharadterized  the  reign  of  terror.  His  conduct  during  that  peri- 
ol  gave  rife  to  the  picture  which  Mr  Barks  has  drawn  of  him,  in 
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bis  firft  letter  on  the  Regicide  peace.  Carnot,  by  the  peculiar  bent 
of  his  genius,  foon  acquired  an  unlimited  influence  in  the  military 
department;  and,  during  his  administration,  it  could  never  be 
foid,  that  the  errors  of  the  cabinet  rendered  abortive  tine  opera*- 
iions  of  the  field.  He  was  entrusted  with  all  the  plans  depofited 
in  the  bureaux  fince  the  reign  of  Lr.uis  XIV.  ;  and,  by  his  own 
memoirs  and  inftruc~t.ions,  iflued  in  the  name  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  contributed  materially  to  the  aftonifhing  fuccefs 
of  the  French  arms.  He  claimed  the  merit  of  the  victory  of 
Maubenge,  gained  by  Jourdan,  at  which  he  affilled  as  Commiffary 
of  the  Convention;  and  lie  has,  at  all  times,  been  ambitious  of  this 
fpecies  of  glory.  In  May  1794,  he  was  ejected  Prefident  of  the 
Convention  ;  and,  when  a  deputation  from  the  Jacobins  appeared 
at  the  bar,  to  state,  in  a  formal  manner,  that  they  actually  be- 
lieved in  the  exigence  of  a  God,  C.irnot  told  them,  that  this  ftep 
alone  was  fuHicient  to  refute  all  the  calumnies  vomited  forth  a- 
gainft  their  fociety.  He  on  one  occafion  denounced  Turreau,  now 
ambaffador  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Carrier,  for  their 
barbarities  in  La  Vendee  ;  and  when  Birrere  and  Collot  were  ar- 
raigned by  the  Convention,  undertook  their  defence  with  the  ut- 
mod:  warmth.  He  was  himself  expofed  to  frequent  attacks,  par- 
ticularly in  May  1 795,  when  Legendre  called  for  his  arreft ;  but 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise  laved  hinij  by  exclaiming,  *  This  is  the  man 
who  organized  Victory  in  the  French  armies  !  '  He  was  after- 
wards raifed  to  the  Direclorfhip,  and,  for  fome  time,  exerted  a 
confiderable  afcendancy  over  his  colleagues ;  but  was  at  laft  over- 
powered by  their  intrigues,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  pubhihed  a  vindication  of  his  conduct  ;  and  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  he  mould,  although  at  that  time  under  the 
protection  of  a  monarch,  have  terminated  it,  by  declaring  himfelr" 
'  still  the  ineconcileable  enemy  of  Kings. '  This  Memoir  Justi/i-* 
catif  accelerated  the  downfall  of  the  Directory,  whose  vices  and 
crimes  he  has  denounced  with  great  force  and  acrimony  of  invective. 
He  returned  to  France  after  the  dissolution  of  their  power,  and 
was  appointed  Minister  of  War  in  April  1800.  He,  however, 
soon  relinquished  this  office,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  retire- 
ment. In  1802,  he  consented  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Tribun- 
ate ;  and  in  this  capacity,  resisted,  on  several  occasions,  the  fa- 
vourite measures  of  the  Government.  He  stood  alone  in  his  vote 
against  the  Consulate  for  life  ;  strenuously  opposed  the  accession 
of  Buonaparte  to  the  imperial  dignity  ;  and  persisted  in  refusing 
to  sign  the  registers.  In  1807,  he  appeared  to  be  wholly  engross- 
ed by  his  avocations,  as  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Various  works  on  the  higher  branches  01  the  mathematics 
attest  his  eminence  in  that  scbnce=     In  manners,  in  countenance, 

and 
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and  in  the  deep  workings  of  the  soul,  no  one  of  his  contempora- 
ries approaches  so  nearly  to  the  republican  models  of  antiquity,  as 
there  is  none  more  profoundly  versed  in  all  the  branches  of  re- 
publican history.  These  studies,  perhaps,  have  nourished  a  fierce 
spirit,  and  a  severity  of  temper,  which  have  justly  subjected  him 
to  the  imputation  of  cruelty  ;  but  he  is  free  from  the  reproach  of 
peculation,  which  attaches  to  so  many  of  his  colleagues.  Those 
who  contemplate  him  under  his  present  circumstances,  and  recol- 
lect the  genius  of  the  man,  and  the  sphere  in  which  he  has  once 
moved,  are  reminded  of  the  picture  which  the  Roman  historians 
draw  of  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  The  skill  and 
intrepidity  which  he,  and  many  others,  without  a  military  educa- 
tion, exhibited,  when  deputed  to  the  armies,  is  a  trait  too  re- 
markable to  be  passed  over.  There  is,  moreover,  something  to 
admire  in  the  lofty  confidence  which  the  Commissaries  of  the 
Convention,  like  those  of  Rome,  so  often  manifested  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  republic,  although  accompanied  by  the  fastidious  in- 
solence of  profligate  power.  They  spoke  and  fought  with  equal 
energy.  When  General  Montesquieu  hesitated  to  take  possession 
of  Geneva,  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  Dubois  Crance,  the  delegate  to  his  army,  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  '  A  quoi  bon  tant  de  facons  : ' — *  I  would  beat  down 
Geneva  into  her  own  lake  by  a  shower  of  bombs,  and  invite  the 
magnificent  Cantons  to  fish  her  trp  again.  '  In  the  life  of  St  Just, 
who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  perished  on  the  scaffold  with  Ro- 
bespierre, and  whose  endowments  resembled  those  of  Carnot, 
there  are  striking  instances  of  the  same  spirit.  While  with  the 
army  of  the  North,  and  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  he  exhibited  the 
accomplishments  of  an  able  general,  united  to  the  desperate  cou- 
rage of  a  soldier,  and  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of  an  impetuous  Pro- 
consul. The  associates  of  Cnrnot  in  the  directorial  power,  are 
still  alive.     Rewbell,  *  who  voted  for  the  death  of  the  King,  and 

who 

*  This  man  was  charged  with  '  les  grands  mouvements  pecimiaires,' 
in  the  technical  phraseolorcv  of  the  banditti.  A  relation  of  Rewbell, 
of  the  name  of  Rapinat,  was  sent  into  Switzerland  by  the  Directory, 
*  pour  trayailler  Ja  Suisse, '—  to  pillage  and  distract  that  country.  It  is 
rather  a  singular  coincidence,  that  his  two  principal  coadjutors  in  this 
honourable  mission,  were  called  Forfait  and  Grugeon.  His  spolia- 
tions became  so  intolerable  at  length,  that  the  French  Government 
was  compelled  to  recal  him.  On  his  return,  the  following  quatrain 
was  published,  in  allusion  to  his  name. 

'   Question  d' Etymnlogie. 

'  Un  bon  Suisse  que  l'on  ruine, 

'  Voudrait  bien  que  Ton  decidat ; 

'  Si  Rxpinat  vient  de  rapine, 

1  Qu  rapine  de  Rapinat, ' 
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who  acquired  so  much  celebrity  by  his  rapacious  exactions,  al- 
though in  disgrace  with  the  government,  is  left  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  La  BeveiUicre  Lepeaux,  the 
highpriest  of  the  sect  of  Theophilanthropists,  and  of  whom  it 
was  sarcastically  observed  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  *  that  his  pre- 
dominant passion  was  the  fear  of  being  hung, '  is  living,  unmo- 
lested, in  the  midst  of  botanical  pursuits.  Barras  resides,  in  a 
state  of  honourable  exile,  in  the  South  of  France.  Boger  Ducos, 
who,  in  1794,  presided  at  the  meetings  of  the  Jacobin  Society, 
and  passed  from  the  station  of  Director  to  that  of  Third  Consul 
in  1799,  fell  soon  after  into  the  ranks  of  the  Senate,  when  he  now 
glitters  as  one  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Legion  of  Hon  \ 
Siei/cs  supports  the  same  honours,  with  a  large  estate,  bestowed  by 
the  Consuls  as  a  national  recompense.  Barlhclemi  is  ;'lso  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  and  by  far  the  most  respectable  of  that 
During  the  great  shocks  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  absent  on  fc; 
missions,  and  conducted  himself  with  uniform  moderation 
distinguished  ability.  He  negotiated  several  important  treaties 
abroad  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  was  forced  into  the  Direc- 
torship, rather  by  the  lustre  of  his  character,  than  by  any  love 
for  the  situation.  That  character  threw  him  among  the  number 
of  the  deportes ;  when  Barras  and  his  party  acquired  a  preponde- 
rance. His  escape  from  Cayenne  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers,  by  the  work  of  Ramel.  His  early  studies  were  pursued 
under  the  direction  of  his  uncle  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Tra- 
vels of  Anacharsis,  who  combined  with  so  copious  a  variety  of 
knowledge,  and  such  exquisite  taste,  so  much  private  virtue  and 
social  talent,  as  to  render  him  the  delight  of  his  friends,  and  the 
ornament  of  his  age.  With  an  intellect  and  a  heart  formed  upon 
this  amiable  model,  the  nephew  has  a  similar  exterior;  a  iall  and 
well-proportioned  frame  ;  a  physiognomy  of  the  true  antique, 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  simplicity,  of  goodness  and  of 
greatness,  which  seems  to  reflect  the  true  character  of  a  noble 
and  elevated  mind. 

We  find  mentioned  in  these  volumes  an  Abbe  Feiicion,  a  grand- 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  from  whose 
name  virtue  appears  inseparable.  In  the  decline  of  life,  the  Abbe 
is  said  to  have  conceived  the  design  of  improving  the  condition 
and  correcting  the  vices  of  an  unfortunate  class  of  children, 
known  in  Paris  under  the  appellation  of  Petits  Savoyards.  He 
laboured  so  assiduously  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  benevo- 
lent purpose,  that  he  acquired  the  surname  of  their  Bishop.  He 
was  seen  constantly  surrounded  by  a  little  group,  who  appeared. 
to  listen  to  him  with  respect  and  admiration  ;  and  who,  in  a  short 
time,  imbibed  a  strong  affection  for  his  person.      He  was  seized 

and 
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and  imprisoned  in  the  Luxembourg,  during  the  reign  of  terror. 
As  soon  as  the  Savoyards  heard  of  his  imprisonment,  they  assem- 
bled, and  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Convention,  to  solicit  his 
liberation,  but  without  success.  He  was  condemned  as  an  Aris- 
tocrat by  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  and  executed  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one. 

Our  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  name  of  Deseze,  who 
pronounced  the  eloquent  and  powerful  vindication  of  Louis  XVI. 
before  the  Convention.  The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
at  the  bar  before  the  Revolution,  induced  the  Monarch  to  call 
upon  him,  after  the  refusal  of  Target,  to  undertake  his  defence. 
He  obeyed  the  call  with  enthusiasm ;  and,  before  he  entered  on 
the  performance  of  his  task,  made  every  necessary  disposition  for 
his  own  death — so  sure  was  the  fate  which  seemed  to  await  all 
those  who  openly  adhered  to  the  interests  of  the  throne.  His 
discourse,  written  in  the  course  of  four  nights,  embraced,  and 
triumphantly  refuted,  all  the  topics  of  accusation  preferred  against 
his  royal  client.  It  contains  some  most  pathetic  appeals,  and 
many  bold  strokes  of  eloquence.  His  enunciation  is  uncommon- 
ly fine  ;  and  was  found  every  way  suitable  to  the  importance  of 
his  object.  The  interesting  journal  of  Malesherbes  states,  that 
the  peroration,  as  it  originally  stood,  was  of  irresistible  pathos. 
*  When  Deseze  read  it  to  us, '  says  his  venerable  associate,  f  we 
could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears  \ '  but  the  King  remarked, 
that  *  it  must  be  suppressed,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  make  #n  ap- 
peal to  the  passions. '  *  The  monarch,  after  his  condemnation, 
asked  Malesherbes,  with  visible  emotion,  what  he  could  do  to 
reward  his  advocate.  This  was  reported  to  Deseze,  who  asked 
no  other  recompense  than  the  honour  of  kissing  his  master's  hand. 
The  request  was  immediately  granted  ;  and,  as  he  approached  to 
bend  the  knee,  Louis  pressed  forward,  threw  his  arms  about  his 
neck,  rested  his  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  sobbed  bitterly  for 
some  time,  exclaiming  *  Mon  pauvre  Deseze  ! ' 

Deseze,  soon  after  the  execution  of  the  Sovereign,  was  thrown 
into  an  obscure  prison,  where  he  remained  for  a  long  period,  ap- 
parently forgotten  by  those  who  had  ordered  his  airest.  His 
wife,  a  woman  of  a  most  accomplished  and  vigorous  mmd,  ap- 
plied for  his  release  to  Barrere,  on  whom  her  husband  had  con- 
ferred some  important  benefits  at  his  outset  in  life.  Barrere  shed 
tears  when  he  was  informed  of  the  miseries  of  his  benefactor ; 
but  commanded  the  wife  to  abstain  from  all  further  applications 

in 

*  There  is  one  part  of  this  speech  which  particularly  deserves  to 
be  noticed  as  '  un  beau  mouvement. '  The  orator,  casting  his  eyes  in- 
dignantly around  him,  exclaimed,  '  Je  cherche  ici  des  juges  5  Je  ne 
vo.is  partout  que  des  accusateurs,  ■ 
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in  favour  of  her  husband,  lest  the  attention  of  the  Revolutionary 
Government  should  be  drawn  towards  him  ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  months,  had  him  secretly  removed  to  a  Maison  de  Sajiley 
or  a  house  for  the  reception  of  invalids  and  lunatics.  We  know 
of  no  other  favourable  trait  in  the  life  of  this  furious  and  wily 
demagogue  ;  who,  after  having  so  long  governed  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  of  France,  and  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
mankind,  has  dwindled  into  absolute  insignificance,  and  now 
drags  out  a  solitary  and  sordid  existence  in  Paris,  contemned  by 
the  Government,  and  shunned  by  all  orders  of  men.  *  In  this 
Maison  de  Same,  Deseze  remained  during  the  whole  of  the  reign 
of  terror,  secluded  from  public  notice,  and  occupied  in  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children.  He  ventured  forth  when  the  fury  of  the 
tempest  was  past  ;  and  it  is  thought  rather  remarkable  in  France, 
that,  of  a  numerous  family,  not  one  fell  under  the  axe  of  the 
guillotine.  He  exercises  no  employment  under  the  Government, 
but  lives  in  a  retired  part  of  the  capital,  in  the  midst  of  a  society 
of  men,  such  as  Morellet,  Sicard,  and  some  others,  with  whom 
any  state  of  things  would  be  tolerable.  Malesherbes  perished  on 
the  scaffold  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Target,  who  shrunk  from  the 
peril  of  defending  his  Sovereign,  and  who,  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  his 
section,  is  now  a  Judge  of  the  Tribunal  of  Cassation,  and  a 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Fronchet,  who  cooperated 
so  nobly  with  Deseze,  died  in  1806,  after  having  served  as  a  se- 
nator under  the  new  regime.  Troncxm  Ducoudray,  who  defend- 
ed the  Queen,  was  deported  to  Cayenne,  where  he  fell  a  victim 
to  that  destructive  climate,  facetiously  styled  the  dry  guillotine  by 
the  agents  of  the  Directory.  On  this  fatal  spot,  about  the  same 
time,  died  also  Billaud  de  Varennes,  Bourdon  de  l'Oise,  and 
many  others  of  a  character  and  principles  so  opposite  to  those  of 
Ducoudray.  There  are  few  things,  indeed,  which  can  give  us  a 
more  powerful  impression  of  the  atrocities  of  faction,  or  the  in- 
discriminate mischiefs  of  revolution,  than  the  singular  group 
which  the  colony  of  Cayenne  exhibited  for  some  time, — of  re- 
fractory 

*  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  despotism,  he  for  some 
time  edited,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Police,  a  violent  Journal  with 
the  title  of  Memorial  Anli-Britanniqae.  Notwithstanding  the  san- 
guinary and  infuriate  conduct  of  this  man  during  the  Revolution, 
there  are  few  of  more  mild  or  fascinating  manners,  or  whose  con- 
versation breathes  purer  and  more  indulgent  sentiments  of  morality- 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  inflation  of  his  style,  and  unrivalled  in 
the  art  of  puffing  the  successes  of  the  French  arms.  His  exaggera- 
tions induced  St  Just  to  remark  to  him,  rather  angrily,  «  Barrere, 
tu  fais  trop  monsser  nos  victoires, ' 
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fractory  and  apostate  priests — of  royalists  and  demagogues,brought 
together  to  encounter  the  same  destiny  on  the  same  spot.  The 
same  instructive  lesson  was  afforded  in  the  prisons  of  Paris, 
where  the  executioner  and  his  victim,  the  accuser  and  the  accus- 
ed, the  leaders  of  a  fallen  party  and  their  vindictive  successors, 
often  met  on  their  passage  to  the  same  scaffold.  It  was  truly  and 
emphatically  said  by  Danton,  that  the  fraternity  of  these  republi- 
cans was  that  of  Cain  ;  and  that  the  tyrant  crowned  with  the 
Bonnet  rouge,  may  be  as  relentless  as  he  who  wields  the  sceptre. 
Danton,  Chaumette,  Hebert  and  Robespierre,  occupied  succes- 
sively the  same  dungeon  in  the  Conciergerie.  When  Danton 
was  going  to  the  scaffold,  he  at  first  imprecated  curses  on  Robes- 
pierre ;  but  suddenly  checking  himself,  exclaimed,  *  They  are 
•all  alike  :  Brissot  would  have  sent  me  to  the  guillotine  as  well  as 
Robespierre. ' — '  Quod  inter  bonos  amicitia, '  says  Cicero,  '  inter 
malos  factio  est. ' 

We  observe  by  these  volumes,  that  the  fury  of  the  revolution- 
ary leaders  was  particularly  directed  against  the  farmers-general, 
who  all  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  individual,  a  M. 
de  Verdun.  Sixty  of  them  were  executed  at  one  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  report  of  Dupin,  a  frantic  member  of  the  Con- 
vention. The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  adopted  a  general  formu- 
la as  the  ground  of  their  condemnation  :  which  is  curious  as 
applied  to  Lavoisier,  who  was  declared  guilty  of  having  '  adul- 
terated snuff  with  water  and  ingredients  destructive  of  the  health 
of  the  citizens. '  This  chemist  requested  time  to  complete  some 
experiments  necessary  for  an  important  discovery  in  which  he 
had  been  for  some  years  engaged  j  and  offered  to  lay  down 
his  life  willingly  when  he  had  finished  his  task.  The  reply  of 
Coffinhal  the  President,  was,  '  that  the  Republic  did  not  want 
savans  or  chemists,  and  that  the  course  of  justice  could  not  be 
suspended. '  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  atrocious,  and  some- 
times more  ludicrous  than  the  judgments  of  this  horrible  inquisi- 
tion. We  find  instances — of  a  woman  of  ninety-two,  both  deaf 
and  blind,  condemned  for  counter-revolutionary  intentions — of  an 
individual,  for  not  paying  his  taxes  through  a  spirit  of  royalty — 
of  another,  for  declaiming  against  l  the  innocent  and  virtuous  Ro- 
bespierre, '  &c.  Camille,  Desmoulins,  and  Danton  were  con- 
demned for  intending  to  re-establish  monarchy  !  and  Carrier  for 
executing  the  famous  noyades,  *  and  shooting  children  of  thirteen 

and 

*  The  noyades  were  effected  by  drawing  out  a  plug   inserted   in 
the  bottom  of  the  boats  on  which  the  wretched  victims  were  launch- 
ed.    The  genius  of  iniquity  often  displays  itself  in  the  same  inven- 
tions.    The  learned  reader  will  recollect,  that  when  Nero  was  desir- 
ous 
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and  fourteen  years  old,  'with  monarchical  views.  We  observe,  that 
the  writers  of  these  volumes,  after  stating  the  condemnation  of 
an  individual,  deem  it  altogether  superfluous  to  add  that  he  was 
executed  ! 

Anacharsis  Cloots,  the  soi-disant  orator  of  the  human  race,  was 
conducted  to  the  scafFold  under  the  same  pretext.  This  man  was 
the  nephew  of  Paau,  the  author  of  some  well-known  works,  and 
appears  not  to  have  been  wholly  destitute  of  talents.  German 
metaphysics  and  depraved  morals  contributed  to  render  him  one 
of  the  most  wild,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  original  fanatics  of 
the  Revolution.  The  grave  solemnity  with  which  he  wns  receiv- 
ed by  the  National  Assembly,  on  his  embassy  from  the  human  ?'ace} 
and  the  serious  attention  paid  to  his  procession  and  insane  ha- 
rangues, would  be  fit  subjects  for  derision,  if  they  did  not  afford 
a  sad  proof  of  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  times.  His  in- 
vectives against  monarchy  and  religion  are  too  gross  and  blasphe- 
mous to  bear  repetition.  He  encountered  death  with  the  utmost 
serenity ;  and  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  lectured  Hebert  on  Ma- 
terialism, '  to  prevent  him,  '  as  he  said,  *  from  feeling  any  reli- 
gious sentiments  in  his  last  moments. '  He  also  asked  to  be  ex- 
ecuted after  his  associates,  '  in  order  to  have  time  to  establish  cer- 
tain principles,  while  their  heads  were  falling. ' 

We  are  much  struck  with  the  account  which  is  here  given  of 
the  end  of  Condorcct.  After  having  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  denounced  by  Chabor,  in 
the  year  1793,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  at  the  house  of  a  fe- 
male acquaintance,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the  following 
year  ;  a/id  in  this  interval,  wrote  his  book  on  the  Progress  of  the 
Human  Mind.  Forced  to  quit  this  asylum,  in  consequence  of  a 
decree  which  punished  with  death  those  who  were  convicted  of 
harbouring  outlaws,  he  left  Paris,  meanly  dressed,  and  with  the 
intention  of  putting  himself  under  the  protection  of  an  old  friend, 
Suardy  who  resided  at  Seaux.     When  he  reached  his  dwelling, 

he 

ous  of  despatching  his  mother,  and  found  himself  at  a  loss  for  an  ex- 
pedient,  Anicetus,  a  freed  man,  proposed  to  him,  '  the  model  of  a 
ship  upon  a  new  construction,  framed  in  such  a  manner  that  a  part 
might  be  withdrawn,  and  the  unsuspecting  passenger  committed  to 
the  waves.  '  (Tac.  Ann.  lib.  14-.  Ar.  3.)  Carrier  is  also  said  to 
have  frequently  practised  the  same  refinement  of  cruelty,  which 
Virgil  in  his  8th  book  of  the  iEneid,  attributes  to  the  tyrant  Mezen- 
tius. 

Mortua  quinetiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis, 
Componens  manibusque  manus,  at  que  «  ri'bus  ora, 
Tormenti  genus  !  et,  sanie  taboque  rluentes, 
Complexu  in  misero,  longa  sic  morte  necahat.   x 
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he  found  that  Suard  had  gone  to  Paris ;  and  the  fugitive  was  ne- 
cessitated to  skulk  for  several  nights  among  the  quarries  of  the 
neighbourhood.     Hunger  at  length  drove  him  from  his  retreat, 
and  led  him  to  enter  a  small  inn  at  Clamart.     His  long  beard,  his 
gaunt  and  haggard  appearance,  the  agitation  of  his  manner,  and 
the  voracity  with  which  he  ate,  subjected  him  to  suspicion  ;  and 
he  was  accordingly  arrested  by  a  Member  of  the   Revolutionary 
Committee  of  the  place.     When  brought  before  the  Committee, 
he  called  himself  Simon,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  a  servant* 
But  on  being  searched,  a  small  copy  of  Horace  was  found  in  his 
pocket,  with  Latin   notes  pencilled  on  the  margin.     «  You  say 
that  you  were  a   domestic,'  said  the  peasant  who  interrogated 
him,  '  but  I  should  rather  suppose,  that  you  are  one  of  those  ci- 
devant,  who  had  domestics. '     The  man   sent  him  to  Bourg  la 
Reine  on  foot,  but  his  strength  failing  before  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney his  conductors  mounted  him  on  the  horse  of  a  labourer.     On 
his  arrival,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  forgotten  for 
twenty-four  hours.     At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  found  life- 
less and  stiff  by  the  person  who  was  sent  to  supply  him  with 
bread  and  water.     It  was  doubtful  whether  his  death  was  pro- 
duced by  mere  inanition,   or  occafioned  by  a  strong  poison  which 
he  always  carried  about  him.     Such  was  the  exit  of  one  who 
may  be  justly  classed  among  the  most  original  writers  of  his   age, 
and  who  was  surpassed  by  none  of  the  illustrious  body  of  literati 
to  which  he  belonged,  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  the  va- 
riety of  his  acquirements.     Although  author  of  that  formidable 
phrase,  peace  to  the  cottage^  but  ivar  on  palaces,  *  his  temper  was 
mild  and  benevolent,  and  his  morals  are  said  to  have  been   irre- 
proachable.    Petwn,  the  celebrated  Mayor  of  Paris,  an  enthusiast 
of  a  much  more  criminal  cast,  experienced  a  similar  fate.     After 
being  proscribed  by  Robespierre,  he  wandered  over  Brittany,  and 
the  department  of  the  Gironde,  and  was  at  length  found  dead  in 
a  field,  apparently  through  hunger.     The  miserable  end  of  Bailly, 
the  predecessor  of  Petion,  is  well  known.     He   is   said   to   have 
borne  a  strong  resemblance  to  Lord  Mtlville — in  person  and  face. 

Of  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  to  whom  Mad.  Roland  is  fo  pro- 
digal of  her  praife,  but  few  appear  to  have  furvived.  Barnave, 
Gaudet,  Valage,  Vergniaud,  were  all  fwept  away.  Mod  of  them 
were  men  of  talents,  and  apparently  of  good  intentions.  There 
are  fome  circumftances  connected  with  the  death  of  Vergniaud, 
which  deferve  to  be  mentioned  as  illuftrative  of  the  French  cha- 
racter. Fonfrede,  Genfcnne,  Ducos  and  Valag6,  were  confined 
in  the  Conaergerie  along  with  him,  and  pafled  the  night  before 
their  execution  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  character  which  each 

had 

*  Guerre  aiiz  chateaux,  paix  a  la  chaimure* 
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had  received  frdm» nature.  Fonfrede,  although  refigned  to  his 
fate,  fhed  a  tear,  every  now  and  then,  at  the  recollection  of  his 
wife  and  children.  Ducos  made  verfes,  enlivened  his  companions 
by  Sprightly  Tallies,  and  gravely  propofed,  that,  while  they  ftiil 
retained  their  quality  of  deputies,  they  Should  decree  the  indivisi- 
bility of  their  heads  from  their  bodies,  as  they  had  decreed  that 
of  the  republic.  Valage,  unmoved  and  determined,  was  bufy  hi 
contriving  how  he  fhould  defpatch  himfelf.  Verg?iiaud  threv/  a- 
way  fome  poifon  which  he  had  kept  about  him,  declaring,  that  a:; 
he  had  not  enough  to  lhare  with  his  friends,  he  would  not  aban- 
don them.  lie  difcourfed  for  a  "long  time,  with  his  ufual  elo- 
quence, on  revolutions  and  governments,  and  predicted  the  mi- 
series which  awaited  his  country.  Thefe  volumes  abound  with 
fimilar  in  fiances  of  perfect  sang-froid,  of  Heady  compofure,  and 
of  carelefs  gaiety,  f  difplayed  by  individuals  of  all  parties,  even  at 
the  foot  of  the  Scaffold.  They  furnifh  alfo  numerous  cafes  of  de- 
liberate fuicide,  of  a  fingular  nature.  * 

We  have  encountered  various  anecdotes  of  female  heroifm;  two 
or  three  of  which  we  (hall  cull  out  for  our  readers.  The  chiefs 
of  La  Vendee  were  attended,  in  the  moft  bloody  engagements, 
by  feveral  females,  who  ornamented  their  Standards  with  chival- 
rous devices,  and  who,  like  the  Camillas  and  Penthifileas  of  old, 
carried  consternation  and  death  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  Among 
the  number  was  a  Mad.  La  Rochefoucault,  the  miitrefs  of  Charctte, 
who   Signalized   herfelf  on  various  occafions,  and  was   at  length 

taken 

f  When  D'Esprt'menil  was  going  to  the  scaffold,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Le  Chapelier,  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  orators  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  who  was  to  be  executed  with  him. 
Le  Chapelier,  as  they  were  ascending  the  steps,  observed  to  his 
companion,  that  they  were  to  have  a  terrible  problem  to  solve  in 
rheir  last  moments.  What  is  that  said  the  other  ?  '  To  determine, ' 
was  the  reply,  '  to  which  of  us  th.e  hisses  of  the  populace  are  meant 
to  be  addressed  !  ' 

*  The  Royalists  sometimes  destroyed  themselves  through  the  fear 
of  being  massacred  ;  and  the  Republicans,  in  order  to  escape  the 
guillotine.  Most  of  the  Republican  leaders  habitually  carried  poi- 
son about  them  for  this  purpose.  Montesquieu,  m  endeavouring  to 
account  for  the  frequency  of  suicide  among  the  Romans  during  their 
civil  wars,  among  other  causes,  enumerates  the  influence  of  passion. 
To.  tills  may  be  added,  with  regard  la  the  Republicans  of  France, 
rheir  irreligious  maxims,  similar  in  their  effects  to  the  principles  of  the 
Stoics,  which  prevailed  among  the  Romans.  Most  of  the  Republi- 
cans had  selected,  as  a  motto,  the  lines  of  Voltaire  in  Merope. 
1  QuancTon  a  tout  perdu,  quand  on  n'a  plus  d'espoir, 
La  vie  est  un  opprobre,  et  la  mort  un  devoir. ' 

-'•r  ,  xiv.  no.  2  O 
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taken  prifoner,  and  executed.  Another  of  thefe  heroines,  at  the 
affair  of  Gefte,  rallied  the  broken  forces  of  the  Royalifts,  charged 
three  times  at  their  head,  and  was  found  covered  with  wounds  on 
the  field  of  battle.  In  the  terrible  battle  of  Mans,  in  which  io,ooo 
republicans,  and  20,000  Vendeans,  are  faid  to  have  perifhed,  a 
young  woman,  armed  with  a  helmet  and  a  lance,  and  purfued  by 
ibme  ibldiers,  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  republican  commander,  General 
Marceau,  and  entreated  him  to  protect  her.  He  raifed  her  up, 
bade  her  discard  her  fears,  and,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  her 
countenance,  determined  to  save  her  if  possible.  A  law,  how- 
ever, was  then  in  force,  which  punished  any  Republican  with 
death  who  gave  quarter  to  a  Vendean  taken  in  arms.  Marceau 
v/as  denounced,  and  would  have  been  executed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  interference  cf  Bourbotte,  the  Deputy  of  the  Convention, 
whose  life  he  had  saved  in  the  same  engagement. — Neither  the 
authority  of  the  Deputy  nor  the  tears  of  Marceau  could,  however, 
wrest  the  fair  prisoner  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  There 
is  something  particularly  interesting  in  the  story  of  Cecile  Re- 
nault, a  beautiful  woman,  executed  at  the  age  of  20,  for  an  al- 
leged attempt  to  assassinate  Robespierre.  The  distractions  of 
the  capital,  and  the  tide  of  blood  which  rolled  in  the  streets,  ap- 
pear to  have  disordered  her  fancy;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  she 
reallv  had  the  intention  imputed  to  her.  In  May  1794,  she  called 
-,.t  the  house  of  Robespierre,  and  requested  to  see  him.  On  being 
refused,  she  replied,  that  he  was  a  public  functionary,  and  should 
therefore  be  accessible  to  all. — *  When  we  had  a  king, '  she  added, 
*  there  was  no  dilliculty  in  seeing  him. — I  would  sacrifice  my 
1  life  to  have  another. '  When  dragged  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  two  knives  were  found  in  her  pocket ;  and  she  was 
therefore  condemned.  Her  father  was  executed  with  her  as  an 
accomplice  ;  and  all  her  relations,  friends  and  acquaintance,  in- 
volved in  the  same  fate.  More  than  60  persons,  whom  she  did 
not  know,  were  sacrificed  on  the  same  account.  One  cf  these,  a 
Republican  of  the  name  of  Admiral,  jocosely  remarked  to  her,  as 
he  was  about  to  lay  his  head  on  the  block, — *  Vous-vouliez  voir  un 
tyran  ? — Vous  n'  aviez  qu'a  aller  a  la  Convention  :  vous  en  eussie/. 
vu  de  tonics  lesfagons. '  A  similar  instance  of  philosophy,  or  in- 
sensibility, is  remarkable  in  the  person  of  Lebon,  a  Sans-culotte  of 
the  most  ruffian  cast.  When,  preparatory  to  his  execution,  they 
were  about  to  invest  him  with  the  chemise  rouge,  the  symbol  of  a 
murderous  life,  he  returned  it  with  affected  gravity  to  the  execu- 
tioner, exclaiming,  *  Ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  dois  l'endosser;  il  faut 
'  1'envoyer  a  la  Convenfion  dont  je  n'ai  fait  qu'executer  les  ordres. ' 
The  most  famous,  perhaps,  of  these  heroines  was  Mad.  Rolafld, 
who  has  laft,  in  her  Memoirs,  the  most  lively  and  striking  pic- 
ture 
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ture  of  the  Revolution  that  has  ever  fallen  into  our  hands,  and 
the  most  eloquent  delineation  of  those  feelings  and  principles  by 
which  the  virtuous  part  of  its  agents  were  guided. — It  is  need- 
Jess  to  repeat  any  part  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  so  popu- 
lar. We  may  only  mention,  that  after  her  incarceration  in  the 
Abbaye,  in  1792,  the  section  of  Paris  in  which  she  resided,  peti- 
tioned for  her  liberation  ;  but  this  application,  and  her  own  let- 
ters to  the  Assembly,  were  equally  unavailing.  She  was  transferred 
to  the  Concicrgerie :  and  on  the  8th  of  November  1793,  condemned 
to  death  by  theRevolutionaryTribunal,  for  having  conspired  against 
the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic !  She  displayed  the 
most  unshaken  courage  on  the  scaffold,  which  she  mounted  with 
:i  marked  expression  of  disdain  and  dignity  in  her  countenance. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  same  fortitude  was  evinced  by  all 
the  females  who  perished  in  the  same  way,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Madame  Dubarry,  whose  deplorable  weakness  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  execution  was  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  tenor  of 
her  life.  Madame  Rolland,  in  crossing  the  Plaoe  de  la  Revolution, 
on  her  way  to  the  scaffold,  bowed  her  head  before  the  statue  of. 
Liberty  which  stood  there,  and  uttered  an  indignant  exclamation 
concerning  the  abuse  of  the  name.  She  predicted,  when  about 
to  die,  that  her  husband  would  not  survive  her  loss, — a  predic- 
tion which  was  speedily  verified.  He  had  been  proscribed  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house, of  a  friend  at 
Rouen  ;  but  «s  soon  as  he  heard  of  her  execution,  he  resolved 
upon  destroying  himself.  He  quitted  his  asylum,  took  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Paris ;  and  the  next  morning  was  found  seated  by  the  side  of 
it,  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  mortally  wounded  with  a 
sword-cane,  which  he  usually  carried  with  him.  A  note -was 
found  beside  him,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  death  of  his  wife 
had  left  him  without  any  further  consolation  on  earth. 

We  dare  not  trespass  on  the  patience  of  our  readers  by  any 
more  of  these  distressing  details.  We  close  these  volumes  with 
feelings  of  humiliation  and  almost  of  despondency.  When  we 
think  what  has  been,  and  what  is,  in  France,  we  are  afraid  to 
look  forward  to  what  is  to  be;  and  if  our  principles  did  not  for- 
bid us  ever  to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  we  should 
"be  glad  to  turn  away  our  eyes  for  ever  from  the  fearful  spectacle 
of  triumphant  gw>iit,  baffled  genius,  and  insulted  virtue. — We 
cling  steadily,  however,  to  the  faith,  that  the  seeds  of  future  hap- 
piness are  sowing  in  the  midst  or  this  scene  of  apparent  desoJ  i  ■ 
lion;  and  that  the  plough  and  the  harrow  which  are  now  deform- 
ing the  surface,  and  tearing  up  the  roots  of  European  society,  are 
only  preparing  the  soil  for  a  new  and  more  abundant  harvest  of 
permanent  enjoyment. 

0  2  .  Art. 
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Art.  XVI.  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Zaragoza.  By  Charles 
Richard  Vaughan,  M.  15.  Fellow  of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford, 
and  one  of  Dr  Radcliffe's  Travelling  Fellows  from  that  Uni- 
versity. Fifth  Edition;  with  corrections  and  additions,  pp.  38. 
London.     Ridgeway.      1809. 

*]l  Tr  Vaughan  having  made  an  extensive  tour  in  Spain  last  sum- 
-*-*-*•  mer,  and  visited  Saragossa,  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  Zaragoza), 
where  he  lived  with  the  celebrated  Palafox,  has  given,  in  the  lit- 
tle work  now  before  us,  a  very  simple  and  well  written  narrative 
of  what  passed  there  a  short  time  before  his  arrival.  The  profits 
of  the  sale,  he  informs  us,  are  to  be  transmitted  for  the  relief  of 
the  brave  and  unfortunate  inhabitants.  We  shall,  therefore,  ab- 
stain from  making  such  extracts  as  might  interfere  with  so  praise- 
worthy an  object ;  and  shall  only  give  a  specimen  of  the  unaffect- 
ed and  interesting  manner  in  which  the  pamphlet  is  written. 

'  One  side  of  the  street  Cozo,  the  breadth  of  which  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  Pall  Mall,  was  now  occupied  by  the  French;  in  the  centre 
of  which  General  Verdier  was  seen  giving  his  orders  from  the  Francis- 
can convent.  The  Arragonese  maintained  their  positions  on  the  op- 
posite side,  throwing  up  batteries  at  the  openings  of  the  streets,  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  similar  batteries  of  the  French.  The  intervening 
space  was  soon  heaped  up  with  dead,  either  thrown  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  houses  ha  which  they  had  been  slain,  or  killed  in  the  con- 
flicts below. 

*  Nothing,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  siege,  more  embarrassed 
Don  Joseph  Palafox  than  this  enormous  accumulation  of  the  dead, 
and  the  apprehension  of  the  contagious  disorders  which  must  infalli- 
bly result  from  it.  To  an  Arragonese,  it  was  almost  certain  death 
to  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  street ;  and  the  expedient  resorted  to 
was,  to  push  forward  French  prisoners,  with  a  rope  attached  to  them, 
amidst  the  dead  and  dying,  to  remove  the  bodies  of  their  country- 
men, and  bring  them  in  for  burial.  The  office  in  which  they  were 
employed,  and  the  pity  of  their  own  soldiers,  secured  them  in  gene- 
ral from  any  annoyance  ;  and,  by  this  expedient,  the  evils  arising 
from  the  horrible  corruption  of  the  dead  was  in  some  degree  dimi- 
nished. The  principal  season  for  attack,  in  this  singular  species  of 
warfare,  was  the  night.  The  French  and  the  Arragonese,  under 
the  cover,  of  darkness,  frequently  dashed  across  the  street,  and  at- 
tacked each  other's  batteries  with  the  most  undaunted  courage.    The 

'; niggle,  begun  at  the  batteries,  was  oiten  carried  into  the  houses  be- 
yond ;  and  the  author  of  this  narrative  has  often  seen,  in  every  story 
of  an  house  in  the  Calle  de  Cozo,  unequivocal  marks  of  the  mad- 
ness and  desperation  with  which  such  sort  of  contests  must  have  been 
carried  on.     The  batteries  of  the  contending  parties  were  so  close  to 

aefo  ether*  that,  in  one  instance,  a  Spaniard  crept  from  his  own  side, 

and 
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and  insinuating  himself  under  the  intermediate  bodies  of  the  dead, 
attached  a  rope  to  one  of  the  French  cannon.  In  the  struggle  which 
ensued,  the  rope  broke,  and  the  Arragonese  were  deprived  of  then- 
prize,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  thought  themselves  secure  of 
it. '     p.  23—25. 

It  is  not  at  all  unnatural  for  Mr  Vaughan,  in  this  and  perhaps 
in  some  other  passages,  to  have  been  betrayed,  by  his  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  the  Spanish  cause,  and  his  partiality  for  his  Sara- 
gossan  friends,  into  an  easy  belief  of  whatever  was  told  him. 
Making  every  allowance,  however,  for  the  very  pardonable  exag- 
gerations of  men  so  recently  engaged  in  such  a  service,  enough 
remains,  in  the  conduct  of  this  memorable  defence,  to  command 
the  admiration  of  all  ages  ;  nor  shouid  we  ever  have  hinted  at  Mr 
Vaughan's  partialities,  had  we  not  found  him  appealed  to  by  Lord 
Castiereagh,  in  a  despatch  to  Sir  John  Moore,  dated  16l/i  De- 
cember, 1808,  as  bearing  testimony  to  the  important  fact  of  *  the 
southern  and  eastern  provinces  being  full  of  ardour  and  enthusi- 
asm. '  f,  With  this  qualification,  we  earnestly  recommend  the 
perusal  of  Mr  Vaughan's  tract  to  all  our  readers  ;  and  regret  that 
lie  has  has  not  favoured  the  public  with  larger  communications 
upon  the  incidents  of  his  tour,  and  the  anecdotes  which  he  must 
have  collected  in  the  course  of  it,  respecting  the  events  imme- 
diately preceding  it. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity,  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  once  more  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.  When  we  first 
brought  this  interesting  subject  under  their  consideration,  the 
country  was  in  such  a  tumult  of  hopej  and  expectation,  that  the 
small  voice  of  reason  had  no  chance  of  being  heard.  Afterwards, 
when  the  favourable  events  with  which  the  Spanish  campaign  c- 
pened,  had  converted  all  those  hopes  into  certainty,  the  despond- 
ing views  exhibited  in  our  pages  scarcely  arrested  the  eye  of  the 
deluded  people  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  first  reverses  of  the  pa- 
triots had  damped  their  lieedless  joy,  that  we  began  to  attract  no- 
tice and  execration.  The  good  sense  of  the  nation,  we  would 
fain  hope,  has  now  triumphed  over  the  tricks  of  a  paltry  and  in- 

O  3  terested 

*  House  of  Commons  Papers  on  Spain,  p.  8-t — It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  Mr  Vaughan's  authority  is  here  urged  to  General  Moore, 
after  Lord  Castiereagh  had  received  despatches  by  the  hands  of  that 
gentleman  from  the  General,  in  which  his  name  is  mentioned  ;  con- 
sequently, after  the  General  must  be  supposed  to  have  received  from 
Mr  Vaughan  himself  whatever  information  he  had  to  communicate. 
It  is  equally  singular,  that  such  statements  should  not  have  been  giv- 
en to  the  General,  on  the  authority  of  the  regular  civil  and  military 
agents  whom  the  Government  had  sent  to  various  parts  of  Spain, 
;•.  r  the  express  purpose  of  examining  this  matter. 
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terested  party,  and  left  all  those  ardent  wishes  for  the  liberty  of  Spain, 
which  did  so  much  honour  to  the  character  of  Englishmen,  unmix- 
ed with  that  obstinate  and  intolerant  determination  to  believe  in  the 
success  of  the  cause,  which  could  only  be  excused  by  reflecting 
on  the  means  taken  to  propagate  the  delusion.  Presuming,  then, 
that  the  country  is  at  lengh  awakened,  we  would  willingly  contri- 
bute, as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  assist  it  in  retracing  the  arts  which 
were  used  to  bring  on  the  trance,  and  exposing  the  practices  of  de- 
signing and  interested  men  while  it  lasted, — practices  equally  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  destructive  of  all  the 
prospects  they  seemed  to  encourage, — alike  hurtful  to  England 
and  to  Spain.  This  we  are  disposed  to  attempt,  rather  with  the 
hope  of  preventing,  if  possible,  such  delusions  in  future,  and  of 
leading  to  sound  views  of  the  expectations  now  to  be  formed,  and 
the  line  of  policy  fit  to  be  adopted,  than  for  the  sake  of  blaming 
the  Government  for  what  is  past  and  irremediable,  or  of  defend- 
ing our  own  former  speculations.  With  respect  to  the  Ministry, 
indeed,  it  is  our  desire  to  speak  as  gently  as  possible.  The  feel- 
ings and  intentions  which  regulated  all  their  proceedings  towards 
.Spain  were  so  praiseworthy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  very  harsh- 
ly, however  bitterly  we  may  lament  the  train  of  errors  by  which 
those  generous  intentions  were  frustrated.  For  ourselves,  we  have 
unhappily  too  good  a  defence  in  the  events  that  verified  our  pre- 
dictions j  and  the  abuse  with  which  we  have  been  assailed  from 
so  many  quarters,  has  been  far  too  dull,  and  infinitely  too  un- 
successful, to  m-erit  any  notice,  * 

The  fundamental  position  which  we  ventured  to  lay  down  re- 
specting the  Spanish  question,  was  this — That  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  however  enthusiastic  and  universal,  was  in  its  nature  more 
uncertain  and  shortlived— more  likely  to  be  extinguished  by  re- 
verses— or  to  go  out  of  itself  amidst  the  delays  of  a  protracted 
contest,  than  the  steady,  regular,  moderate  feeling,  which  calls 
out  disciplined  troops,  and  marshals  them  under  known  leaders, 
and  supplies  them  by  systematic  arrangements  \ — a  proposition  so 
plain  and  obvious,  that,  if  it  escaped  ridicule  as  a  truism,  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  heresy  or 
paradox.     The  event  has  indeed  wofulIypi"ovcd  its  truth.     With 

a 

*  The  various  attacks  on  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  have  ap- 
peared during  the  last  six  months,  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  some 
other  sort  of  writing  not  exactly  resembling  prose,  would,  it  col- 
lected, make  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  weight;  and,' as  far  as  we 
have  had  patience  to  peruse  these  things,  considerably  exceeding  in 
stupidity  any  equal  mass  of  controversial  matter  formerly  produced, 
We  own  that  this  is  rather  a  rnortifvinsr  circif#*stan£e. 
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a  great  apparatus  of  juntas  and  public  functionaries,  the  Spanish 
government  has  betrayed  only  the  qualities  which  mark  the  undi- 
rected movements  of  popular  bodies.  There  has  been  just  suffi- 
cient controul,  to  check  the  natural  fervour  of  national  enthusi- 
asm— to  prevent  the  people  from  acting  for  themselves,  which, 
upon  sudden  emergencies,  they  have  sometimes  been  known  to 
do  with  happy  effect.  The  vigour  and  the  wisdom,  which  could 
at  once  direct  anyd  develop  that  enthusiasm — which  could  con- 
centrate its  impulse  towards  one  point,  without  weakening  its 
force — which  could,  by  an  happy  mixture  of  compulsion,  at  a 
moment  when  it  would  not  have  been  felt,  ensure  the  duration 
of  the  people's  exertions  :  this  from  first  to  last  has  been  wholly- 
wanting.  Since  the  retreat  of  Joseph  from  Madrid,  Spain  has 
exhibited  only  the  faults  of  popular  governments,  combined  with 
the  failings  of  decrepit  monarchies — the  fickleness  and  confusion 
of  revolutionary  times — the  feebleness,  the  abuses,  of  worn-out 
establishments. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  deny,  that  a  very  great  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  France  prevailed  over  almost  every  province  of  Spain  dur- 
ing the  last  summer.  The  upper  classes  of  society,  however, 
were  but  moderately  imbued  with  this  feeling.  The  considerable 
proprietors  dreaded  convulsions  and  intestine  war.  Unaccustom- 
ed to  active  exertion — not  peculiarly  attached  to  the  old  govern- 
ment—  disgusted  indeed  with  the  scenes  which  had  preceded  its 
downfall,  although  they  might  prefer  the  sway  of  a  Spanish  prince, 
and  would  have  voted  for  a  continuance  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
had  their  voice  alone  been  required  to  defend  the  throne, — they 
were  but  little  disposed  to  risk  their  fortunes  in  its  cause,  or  even 
to  gratify,  at  the  expense  of  almost  certain  confiscation  and  ba- 
nishment, that  hatred  of  Frenchmen  which  they  shared  with  the 
inferior  ranks  of  the  people.  In  all  probability,  we  should  have 
seen  nothing  like  exertion  on  their  part,  had  not  the  lower  orders, 
exasperated  by  the  cruelties  committed  at  Madrid,  and  excited  by 
the  religious  orders,  given  full  scope  to  their  inveterate  detesta- 
tion of  the  French  name  and  nation,  and  urged  on  persons  of  a 
higher  description  to  a  participation  in  the  contest, — frequently,, 
it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  direct  application  of  force.  The 
successes  which  attended  these  efforts  at  Cadiz  and  Andujar,  and 
the  glorious  and  romantic  defence  of  Saragossa,  notwithstanding 
the  reverse  at  Rio  Seco,  spread  the  spirit  of  resistance  widely- 
over  the  Peninsula.  Nothing  was  wanted  but  a  fsw  months  of 
supineness,  a  little  drivelling,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  or  a  few 
men  of  commanding  talents  at  Madrid,  to  give  Spain  a  fair  chance 
of  securing  her  independence,  assisted  by  her  generous  and  power- 
ful ally.     Unhappily  the  supineness  .and   the  drivelling  were  di- 

Q  4.  vided 
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vided  in  pretty  equal  portions  between  Madrid  and  London,  while 
the  talents  entrenched  themselvess  behind  the  Ebro. 

To  the  flight  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  succeeded  the  most  inex- 
cusable security  and  confidence.  With  the  thoughtlessness  com- 
mon to  popular  councils,  the  Spaniards  appear  to  have  considered 
every  point  as  already  gained  5  and,  we  are  afraid,  it  must  be 
added,  that  the  self-sufficiency,  so  prominent  in  their  national 
character,  and  in  wnich  they  are  perhaps  only  exceeded  by  the 
Russian  grandees,  lulled  them  into  a  dream,  that  the  Spanish 
name  was  as  formidable  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  it  was  deal 
and  venerable  to  themselves.  The  idea  of  any  reverse  of  fortune- 
never  entered  the  minds,  either  of  the  people  or  of  their  rulers, 
as  a  bare  possibility  ;  and  the  belief  that  their  arms  were  invinci- 
ble, which,  if  confined  to  their  armies,  might  have  realized  itself, 
was  unhappily  still  more  fondly  cherished  by  the  government  1 
ray,  what  seems  almost  incredible,  the  necessity  of  any  further 
struggle  was  not  anticipated  j  and  it  was  actually  imagined,  that 
the  French  either  durst  not,  or  would  not,  send  any  reinforce- 
ments across  the  Pyrennees.  Accordingly,  Lord  William  Bcht 
rinck  describes  the  central  government  as  having  been  '  thrown 
into  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm, '  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  two  months  after  Joseph  left  Madrid,  a  letter  was  inter- 
cepted, which  mentioned  that  an  army  was  about  to  enter  Spain  \ 
and  he  adds,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  very  tardy  alarm,  *  their 
former  supinencss,  confidence,  and  indifference  to  the  existing 
danger,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  state  of  great  activity. '  (House 
of  Commons'  Papers,  p.  153. )  We  request  the  reader  to  keep 
this  point  in  mind  \  for  it  is  of  very  material  consequence  to  a  fu- 
ture part  of  the  discussion.  It  is  proved  by  various  other  docu- 
ments in  the  printed  papers  ;  but  we  rest  it  upon  the  passage  now 
quoted,  as  affording  the  most  unexceptionable  evidence.  We 
meed  not  inquire  how  the  invaluable  months,  which  thus  eJapsed, 
were  wasted.  Useless  discussions  of  precedences  and  ceremonial, 
pernicious  disputes  between  different  assemblies  and  individuals 
of  distinction,  installations,  and  other  exhibitions  of  pomp,  which 
might  have  been  harmless,  and  even  beneficial,  had  they  not  in- 
terfered with  higher  offices  ; — these,  and  similar  occupations, 
filled  up  the  interval  which  the  enemy  of  Spain  and  of  Europe 
employed  in  securing  the  alliance  of  Russia, — sounding,  probably 
Intimidating  Austria, — preparing  his  subjects  for  new  wars, — and 
rnarehing  seventy  thousand  men  to  the  Pyrennees. 

Now,  we  apprehend  it  mult  appear  evident,  to  anyone  who  con- 
siders this  fubje£t,  that  the  important  period  in  queftion  was  pe- 
culiarly well  adapted  to  the  cftabiiihment  of  a  vigorous  govern- 
;:-:::';  and  the  introduction  of  a  proptr  military  fyfiem  among  the 

Spaniards. 
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Spaniards.  The  popular  cnthufiafm,  and  t?ie  hatred  of  France 
were  at  their  height ;  and  both  feelings  had  been  recently  carried 
to  this  pitch  by  very  unexpected  fucceffes.  The  horrors  of  war  had 
Scarcely  been  felt — its  privations,  perhaps  full  more  trying  to  public 
fpirit,  were  yet  unknown — delay  had  not  wearied  the  people,  nor 
had  a  feafon  of  inactivity  given  them  time  to  think  of  their  civil 
privileges,  or  of  any  thing  but  oppofing  the  enemy.  At  this  mo- 
ment, there  can  be  little  doubt,  they  would  have  Submitted  to  the 
only  meafure  which  could  render  their  numbers  available  againit 
fuch  an  enemy  as  France — a  compulfory  levy.  It  was  by  fuch 
means  that  the  French  Revolution  enabled  the  Convention  to  call 
out  the  refources  of  the  country,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
military  fyftem,  which  unhappily  has  been  found  far  more  power- 
ful than  its  original  deiiinatiou  required.  It  is  only  by  fuch  means 
that  folidity  and  duration  can  ever  be  given  to  the  efibrts  of  popu- 
lar fpirit.  We  may  flatter  ourfeives  by  talking  of  the  enthufiafm 
of  cur  allies — and  turn  fentences  about  their  determination  to  die 
Bather  than  yield  ;  we  may  exult  iu  the  idea  that  a  nation  cannot 
be  conquered  unlefs  it  choofes — and  fondly  talk  of  invincible  fpirir. 
until  we  have  miftaken  the  figure  for  a  reality.  But  the  fad  ques- 
tion recurs — how  much  fpirit  may  a  man  have — how  excellently 
%vell  difpofed  may  he  be  to  the  caufe — how  loyal  and  how  loud  in 
his  curfes  upon  the  enemy,  before  he  will  come  out  with  his  pike, 
and  make  himfelf  utterly  a  foldier  ?  Get,  however,  a  few  fuch 
men  once  enrolled  ;  and,  while  their  goodwill  and  the  zeal  of  the 
nation  continues,  you  may  enforce,  by  their  means,  the  enrolment 
of  many  more,  without  any  great  risk  of  abating  the  prevalent 
enthufrafm,  before  its  natural  and  appointed  period.  The  Spanifh 
government  thought  otherwife;  and  it  happened,  accordingly,  that 
their  armies  were  not  only  inferior  to  the  French  in  difcipline,  in 
appointments  and  in  commanders — (which  was  neceflarily  to  be 
expected ) — but  were  inferior  to  them  alio  in  numbers  of  fighting 
men — were  deficient  in  that  quality  by  which  alone  they  had  any 
chance  of  balancing  their  unavoidable  defeats — were  beaten,  not 
only  at  the  enemy's  weapons,  but  at  their  own  too.  Even  before 
the  French  were  reinforced,  we  find  the  Britifh  re  fid  en  t  at  Madrid 
complaining  that  none  of  the  armies  in  Spain  was  equally  numer- 
ous with  the  troops  oppofed  to  them.  And  it  has  been  ftated  in 
Parliament,  and  not  contradicted,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign in  November,  the  whole  amount  of  the  Spanifh  forces,  in  all 
parts,  did  not  exceed  80,000  men  ;  while  the  French,  at  the  very 
lowelt  calculation,  had  above  1  So,coo  in  one  part  of  the  Penin- 
fula. 

If  nothing  was  done  to  embody  and  direct  the  fpirit,  of  which 
fo  much  has  been  faid,  juft  as  little  pajris   were  taken  to  foment 

it 
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it  and  keep  it  alive.  No  attempts  were  made  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people — to  correct  the  manifold  abufes  of  the  govern- 
ment— to  remove  thofe  moft  galling  oppreflions  under  which  the 
lower  orders  more  efpecially  laboured — and  which  are  felt,  not  as 
political  evils,  but  as  interfering  daily  and  hourly  with  the  com- 
forts of  each  individual.  If  the  fancy  of  man  had  been  required  to 
form  a  combination  of  circumflances  favourable  to  the  excitement 
of  popular  fpirit,  it  would  have  failed  in  going  beyond  the  reality 
then  exifting  in  Spain — where  the  people  were  animated  with  the 
moft  bitter  hatred  of  the  enemy — and,  in  comparifon  with  a  foreign 
yoke,  heartily  loved  their  own  government,  notwithftanding  all  its 
defects — whilft  the  only  perfon  interested  in  perpetuating  thofe  de- 
fects, was  deprived  of  all  real  power — and  their  removal,  being 
accomplished  by  a  ftroke  of  the  pen,  would  have  fenfibly  augment- 
ed the  comforts  of  all  whom  the  actual  rulers  had  any  occafion  to> 
reward  or  to  conciliate.  At  that  moment,  every  thing  which 
could  relieve  the  people,  might  have  been  given  as  a  boon  for  their 
gratification,  with  all  the  value  which  it  derived  from  their  necefftties 
— and  with  the  grace,  too,  which  adorns  a  free  gift.  When  the 
events  of  thefe  ftrange  times  lhall  be  meditated  by  the  men  of  fu- 
ture ages,  in  no  one  paffage  will  their  credulity  be  more  ftartled 
than  in  this — when  they  fliall  contrail  the  decrees  of  Buonaparte 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Central  Junta — and  fhail  find  him 
eagerly  attempting  to  win  over  the  Spaniih  people  by  concefhons 
much  more  naturally  to  be  expected  from  their  own  chofen  rulers, 
who,  upon  fuel,  fubjects  pfeferve  a  dignified  and  important  filcnce, 
while  they  are  contriving  fome  foolifh  proceffion,  or  feeking  to  en- 
courage and  conciliate  fhe  nation  by  devifing  restraints  upon  poli- 
tical difcuffion. 

It  was  a  wretched  fubftitute  for  the  reforms  which  the  govern- 
ment might  fo  well  have  granted,  and  which  would  have  fo  great- 
ly promoted  the  real  happinefs  of  the  people,  to  delight  them  from 
day  to  day  with  falfe  accounts  of  victories,  arxi  to  keep  them  in  a 
pleating  ignorance  of  their  dangers  and  lcfles.  Such  deceptions, 
practifed  by  all  the  Juntas,  might  keep  up  the  national  fpirit  for  a 
feafon,  and  render  the  tafk  of  government  fomewhat  more  eafy. 
But  in  a  fhort  time  they  were  fure  to  be  detected ;  and  their  effect 
mil  ft  then  be  to  propagate  alarm  and  diftrult — alarm,  greater  than 
the  occafion  juftified — diftrult,  equal  to  what  the  authors  of  the  flat- 
tering ftatements  deferved.  But  here,  as  in  nil  their  other  proceed- 
ings, the  Spaniih  government  loft  fight  of  the  wife  maxims  which 
had  been  laid  down  by  fome  of  their  number  early  in  the  contelt ; 
they  forgot  that  the  ftruggle  in  which  they  had  engaged  was,  if  h 
fucceeded  at  ail,  to  be  one  of  long  duration  ;  their  measures  mowed. 
as  iiitk  of  forefight  or  fyftem  as  ii  they  had  been  planned  in  the  ca» 

binet 
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binet  of  their  allies.  It  might,  for  example,  have  been  expected, 
that  a  government  embarked  in  a  great  popular  caufe,  and  depend- 
ing upon  the  exertions  of  the  country  at  large  for  every  ("mew  of 
the  war,  fhould  have  taken  fome  fteps  to  fecure  the  Ipeedy  diffu- 
fion  of  intelligence, — the  communication  of  fentiments  and  princi- 
ples from  point  to  point  of  their  dominions.  It  was  reafonable  to 
iuppoie,  that  no  efforts  would  be  fpared  to  remove  whatever  ob- 
ftruclions  there  might  be  to  the  intercourfe  between  the  provinces. 
But,  we  are  afraid,  fymptoms  rather  appear  of  fome  attempts 
Jo  raile  fuch  obftacles  where  they  did  not  previously  exiil.  How 
elfe  are  we  to  account  for  the  fcarcdy  credible  fatl-  that  the  cap- 
iure  of  Madrid  was  only  known  at  Lifbon,  a  dillance  of  not  quite 
four  hundred  miles,  one  calendar  month  after  the  event  happen- 
ed ? 

The  want  of  energy  and  system  on  the  part  of  Government, 
and  the  unfortunate,  but  surely  not  unexpected,  successes  of  the 
French,  accelerated  the  decay  of  the  popular  spirit,  at  all  events 
not  likely  to  last  long  in  its  original  strength.  Of  this,  and  in- 
deed of  all  the  positions  which  we  have  ever  maintained  on  the 
•.subject  of  Spain,  the  late  discussions  in  Parliament  furnish  the 
most  ample  evidence.  The  official  papers,  both  by  what  they 
tell,  and  by  their  still  more  eloquent  silence,  incontestably  prove, 
either,  that  there  never  was  any  effective  spirit  of  resistance  in 
JSpain, — a  position  quite  untenable  in  the  face  of  the  known  facts, 
and  indeed  so  fatal  to  the  credit  of  the  British  Governmeut,  that 
no  man  can  believe  it  without  the  strongest  evidence  ;  or  that 
this  spirit  was  on  the  decline  almost  as  so'on  as  any  British  agents 
arrived  to  examine  it,  and  had  nearly  perished  before  our  armies 
landed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

'  I  hope, '  says  Sir  John  Moore,  (8th  December,  1?<08,  Sala- 
manca), i  a  better  spirit  exists  in  the  southern  provinces.  Here 
'  no  one  stirs  ;  and  yet  they  are  well  inclined. '  An  expression  in 
an  intercepted  letter  from  a  French  officer  commanding  at  Vittc- 
ria,  to  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  with  the  army,  paints  the  people 
in  this  part  exactly — '  L'Esprit  publique  est  toujours  mauvais, 
toujours  ue  l'iocredulite  sur  nos  avantages.  Quant  a  la  tranquil- 
Jite  du  pays  elle  est  parfaite. '  *— '  In  the  provinces,'  says  our 
commanding  officer,  in  another  letter  from  the  same  place,  '  no 
'  armed  force  whatever  exists,  either  for  immediate  protection, 
'  or  to  reinforce  the  armies.  The  French  cavalry  from  Burgos, 
1  in  small  detachments,  are  overrunning  the  province  of  Leon, 
'  raising  contributions,  to  which  the  inhabitants  submit   without 

*  the  least  resistance.     The  enthusiasm,  of  which,  we  have  heard 

*  so  much,  no  where  appears  :  whatever  goodwill  there  is,  (cad 
_^ __/ 
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'  /  believe  amongst  the  lower  orders  there  is  a  great  deal),  is 

*  taken  no  advantage  of. '  *  From  Toro  he  writes  in  the  same 
strain  ;  and  after  having  advanced  quite  through  the  kingdom 
of  Leon,  and  retreated  to  Astorga,  he  complains,  on  the  31st 
December,  that  he  had  risked  the  loss  of  the  army  to  no  pur- 
pose, as  there  was  nothing  in  the  country  to  take  advantage  of 
the  diversion.  {  The  people, '  he  adds,  '  run  away  j  the  vil- 
lages are  deserted. '  f  Sir  David  Baird,  who  had  marched 
through  Gallicia  to  Astorga,  thus  writes,  November  22.      '  No 

*  efForts  are  making  for  arming  the   people,  or  reinforcing  the 

*  armies,  in   the  country  through  which  we  have  passed  ;    and 

*  Major  Stewart  of  the  95th,  who  was  despatched  in  front  of 

*  this   place  to  obtain  information,  reports,  that  the  inhabitants 

*  appear  perfectly  depressed  by  their  losses  ;  and  seem  to  aban- 
f  don  ail  hope  of  making  a  successful  resistance. '  |  In  his  let- 
ter from  Corunna,  January  13.  1809,  Sir  John  Moore  delivers 
it   as   his  opinion,  that  the   people   of  Spain    f  had  neither  the 

*  power  nor  the  inclination  to  make  any  efforts  for  themselves. ' 
This  he  states,  after  having  traversed  Leon  and  Gallicia  j  and 
not  only  corresponded  with  Mr  Frere,  but  lived  some  weeks  in 
the  society  of  General  Hope,  who  had  marched  through  Estre- 
madura  and  Castile ;  and  of  Colonel  Graham,  who  had  visited 
both  the  capital,  the  eastern  provinces,  and  we  believe  the  south 
also,  and  had  been  attached  to  Castanos  during  the  whole  of  his 
campaign.  The  British  Government  have  published  no  contra- 
diction from  those  two  respected  officers  upon  this  point ;  and  we 
are  not  very  apprehensive  of  falling  into  an  error  when  we  sus- 
pect, that  this  is  owing  to  their  having  none  to  publish,  and  not 
to  any  tenderness  towards  Sir  John  Moore's  memory. 

But  all  these  witnesses,  we  shall  be  told,  are  military  men, 
whose  authority  upon  such  subjects  is  questionable,  because  their 
prejudices  are  strong  against  the  efforts  of  any  people,  or  of  irre- 
gular troops.  Were  there  no  civil  agents,  then,  sent  to  Spain  ? 
Many.  But  from  none,  except  Mr  Frere,  to  whose  judgment  on 
the  present  subject  no  great  deference  is  due,  has  one  single  line 
©f  a  despatch  been  made  public.  Mr  Frere  himself  admits,  that 
no  popular  enthusiasm  existed  in  Leon,  nor  in  any  part  of  the 
Casnies,  except  Madrid  ami  La  Mancha  ;  f]  and  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces he  speaks  from  report.  How  short-lived  the  enthusiasm 
was,  even  at  Madrid,  may  he  collected  from  an  intercepted  de- 
spatch 

*  House  of  Commons  Papers,  155,       f  Ibid.  164.       :j    Ibid.  146, 
fl   This  was  stated  in  Parliament  to  be  the  real   substance  of  Mr 
Frere's  despatch  to  Sir  John  Moore,  November  30,  and  published  in 
a  most  mutilated  state  :  ant;  no  contradiction  was  given  to  the  as- 
sertion 
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spatch  of  Berthicr  to  Soult,  dated  10th  December  1S08.  «  The 
city  of  Madrid,'  says  he,  *  is  very  tranquil ;  the  shops  are  open  ; 
'  the  theatrical  amusements  have  been  resumed  ;  and  you  would 
'  not  suppose  that  the  first  conferences  had  been  accompanied  bv 
*  4000  discharges  of  cannon. '  *  Sir  John  Moore  vouches  tor  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  description  of  Spain  given  in  this  letter  ;  f 
and  no  one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  particular  facts  just  now 
quoted,  without  believing  that  the  French  Government  intention- 
ally deceives  its  own  agents  in  its  secret  and  confidential  commu- 
nications with  them.  Nor  is  it  only  the  reports  of  our  diplomatic 
agents  on  the  state  of  Spain,  that  the  Ministers  have  suppressed. 
Whatever  information  upon  this  subject  the  papers  contain,  seems 
to  be  made  public  only  because  it  could  not  be  separated  from 
other  matters.  The  passages  above  cited,  from  the  despatches  of 
Generals  Moore  and  Baird,  form  parts  of  the  detail  of  military 
operations.  No  reports  are  given  from  the  multitude  of  excellent 
officers  sent  purposely  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  things  ;  and 
instructed  more  especially  to  examine  how  far  the  spirit  of  the 
people  could  be  relied  upon.  The  despatches  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  are  wholly  suppressed.  The  few  which  appear,  re- 
late to  military  operations  5  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  acci- 
dental notices  in  some  of  those  few,  the  officers,  on  their  first 
arrival  in  July  and  August,  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
prevailing  enthusiasm  in  the  North.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  their  instructions.  Long 
lists  of  queries  are  furnished  to  each,  embracing  almost  every 
point  of  doctrine,  civil  and  military,  which  could  in  any  way  touch 
the  great  business  in  hand.  The  misfortune  is,  that  none  of  the 
answers  to  those  queries  are  laid  before  the  public  ;  and  we  re- 
gret this  the  more,  that  several  of  them  are  directed  to  the  very 
subject  with  which  we  have  been  occupied,  the  dispositions  of 
people  of  rank  and  property  towards  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  :}; 
Upon  this  important  topic,  not  one  chance  word  escapes,  in  the 
whole  mass  of  despatches  presented  to  Parliament  ;  except,  in- 
deed, the  passage  from  Sir  John  Moore's  letter,  cited  above. 
Can  any  unbiassed  person  believe,  that  there  exists  a  reason  for 
suppressing  such  information,  other  than  its  tendency  to  show 
that  the  upper  classes  were  lukewarm  in  the  cause  ?  ||  The  satis- 
faction, 

*  House  of  Commons  Papers,  161.  f   Ibid.  1G0. 

X  See  particularly  House  of  Commons  Papers,  p.  35- 
||  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  the  Spanish  prisoner:,  were  to 
lie  sent  home  from  this  country,  the  persons  whom  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Doyle  was  desired  to  take  with  him  for  his  assistants  in  persuad- 
ing the  rest  to  join  the  patriots,  and  in  conducting-  their  return  to 
Spain,  were  two  Serjeant s.     Ibid.  15. 
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faction,  too,  "which  is  occasionally  expressed  at  first  with  the  po- 
pular feeling,  gradually  wears  out  of  these  papers ;  and  we  are 
left  in  the  painful  necessity  of  concluding,  that  this  feeling  had, 
all  over  the  North,  been  reduced  to  the  state  described  by  Generals 
Moore  and  Baird,  even  long  before  our  armies  entered  Spain. 

It  was  nearly  thus  in  Portugal  alfo.  The  letters  of  Colo- 
nels Brown  and  Grant  from  Oporto  and  Figuera,  paint  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  the  people  as  at  its  height.  Thefe  are  written  early  in 
July.  When  the  campaign  commenced  there  a  month  later,  we 
may  remember  how  miferably  our  expectations  of  cooperation 
were  difappointed*.  If  any  one  fhould  conclude,  from  thefe  facls, 
that  there  exilf.ed  at  no  time  any  fpirit  in  the  Peninfula  dangerous 
to  the  French  power,  we  defire  him  to  read  the  intercepted  letter 
of  Junot  to  Murat  and  Loifon.  He  is  fpeaking  only  of  the  com- 
paratively trifling  infurrecTion  at  Badajos  ;  but  he  is  fpeaking  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  and   he  mentions   it  wi;h  no   imall  refpecl. 

*  I  have  detailed  to  your  Imperial  Highnefs,  fays  he,  the  infurrec- 
'  tion  at  Badajos  ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted  you  will  have  taken  fteps 

*  to  oppofe  the  infurgent*.     I  have  fent  to  General  Kellcrman  at 

*  Elvas,  the  brigade  which  was  deftined  for  Cadiz.     If  your  High- 

*  nefs  has  fent  troops  to  Badajos,  and  if  they  combine  their  move- 

*  ments  with  General  Kellerman,  the  infurgents  will  fpeedily  be  re- 
(  duced  ;  but  I  cannot  be  of  any  great  fervice  to  the  plan  at  pre  fent, 

*  the  Spanifh  troops  under  my  command  requiring  to  be  guarded, 

*  inflead  of  contributing  to  my  ftrength. '  In  another  part  of  the 
letter,  he  fays,  that  it  will  be  irupoffible  for  General  Caraffa  to  re- 
fume  the  command  of  Eitremadura,  and  to  return  thither  with  the 
cavalry.     To  Loifon,   he   fays,  *  the  infuvreclion  of  Badajos  dt- 

*  ferves  your  mod  anxious  attention,  and  you  mud  use  your  utrnoft 

*  efforts  to  prevent  it  from  fpreading.     Treat  the  Portuguese  well, 

*  and  endeavour  to  reclaim  all  deferters, '  &c.  *  If  any  man  doubts 
whether  the  fpirit  in  queftion  might,  by  vigorous  meafures  taken 
at  the  proper  feaib.n,  have  been  turned  againft  the  ufurper  with  a 
fair  chance  of  fuccefs,  we  bid  him  look  to  Cadiz,  Andujar  and 
Saragolla  ;  to  the  flight  of  Jofeph  ;  to  the  memorable  paufe  in  the 
enemy's  operations,  when  he  retired  behind  the  Ebro,  and  awaited 
for  two  months  the  arrival  of  new  armies.  Unfortunately  he  is  a 
formidable  enemy,  who  knows  fo  well  how  to  appreciate  his  dan- 
ger. Without  this  it  would  avail  him  little  to  poffefs  the  means  ot 
facing  it.  The  letters  of  Junot,  juft  now  quoted,  are  as  much  to 
be  dreaded  by  a  blind  and  confident  adverfary,  as  his  mailer's  mef- 
fpge  to  his  fcnate. 

Let  us  next  caft  our  eye  over  the   part  which  England    took 
in  thefe  momentous  affairs,  and  compare  it  with  the  line  of  con- 
duct 
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duct  pointed  out  by  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  Our  opinion 
upon  this  matter  is  already  before  the  public  ;  and  we  are  will- 
ing that  its  juftnefs  fhould  be  tried  by  the  event,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence now  produced  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  Government, — evi- 
dence of  all  others  the  moft  unexceptionable.  We  ventured  to 
maintain  that,  inftead  of  wafting  the  invaluable  months  of  July 
and  Auguft  in  an  expedition  to  Portugal,  our  forces  fhould  have 
been  collected  in  July,  and  prepared  for  whatever  expedition  to 
Spain  the  events  fhould  render  advifeable ;  that,  as  it  happened, 
the  nearer  the  force  was  fent  to  the  Pyrennees,  fo  much  the  better  ; 
and  that,  during  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  of  driving  the  French  out  of  the  Peninfula. 
But  even  if  the  Portugueze  expedition  were  admitted  to  have  been 
advifeable,  we  conceive  it  is  clear,  that  after  its  object  was  ac- 
complished, time  remained  for  attacking  the  enemy  in  the  North. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  speculation,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  Spaniards  did  not  wish  for  our  assistance  ;  and  that  in  one  in- 
stance they  positively  declined  it.  Now  even  if  this  fact  were 
clearly  proved,  we  should  not  allow  it  to  be  at  all  decisive  of  the 
question  ;  and  this  leads  us  to  a  consideration,  of  infinite  moment  in 
the  whole  of  the  present  discussion.  We  have  already  seen  the 
grievous  errors  into  which  the  Juntas  fell ;  above  all,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  deplore  the  blind  confidence,  and  the  supineness,  which 
probably  arose  from  that  feeling.  The  delay  in  ch using  a  central 
government  was  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  this  fatal  secu- 
rity. The  supposed  refusal  of  our  assistance  has  been  by  some  a- 
scribed  to  the  want  of  a  central  government,  and  by  others,  more 
directly,  to  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  strength. 
Mediately,  or  immediately,  however,  it  was  owing,  the  advocates 
of  the  Government  must  allow,  to  that  state  of  confidence  and  se- 
curity. We  contend  that  the  duty  of  this  country  was  to  break 
down  such  an  obstacle  at  once;  to  tear  the  film  irom  the  eyes  of 
our  ally  ;  to  awaken  him  from  his  slumbers.  Is  it  doubted  that  we 
had  the  power  ?  We  have  already  shown,  from  the  evidence  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  that  a  single  intercepted  letter  had  the  ef- 
fect of  rousing  the  Supreme  Government,  and  putting  its  powers 
in  action,  though  unhappily  it  was  then  loo  lale.  An  intimate  and 
entire  union  of  councils  should  at  first  have  been  established.  A 
decisive  influence  should  have  been  obtained  over  the  views  of  our 
ally,  as  soon  as  the  errors  already  pointed  out  were  visibly  in 
his  way.  Instead  of  sending  out  a  pompous  embassy  under  a 
person  certainly  of  considerable  talents,  and  of  very  great  re- 
presentation, when  little  more  than  the  ceremonial  of  a  condo- 
lence remains  to  be  performed,  we  should  have  despatched  the  same, 
or  some  able  man,  (even  although  he  was  less  gorgeous  in  his  ar- 
ray), when  a  close  union  of  the  countries  could  yet  effect  some- 
thing 
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thing  towards  repelling  the  common  enemy,  by  skill  and  valour ; 
not  to  beat  him  in  gaudiness  and  parade,  and'  in  the  trappings  of 
the  East.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that  the  intentions  of  Buo- 
naparte to  reinforce  his  armies,  and  continue  the  war  in  Spain, 
could  have  been  a  matter  of  surprise  at  Madrid  in  October,  if  the 
English  government  had  been  in  close  correspondence  with  its 
ally.  It  is  equally  inconceivable,  that  the  Spaniards,  as  soon  as 
they  were  convinced  of  their  perilous  situation,  could  have  re- 
fused the  advice  and  cooperation  which  they  afterwards  so  thank- 
fully received.  But  it  has  been  the  constant  error  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  rest  satisfied  with  furnishing  the  means  of  war  to  its  al- 
lies, and  never  to  have  a  voice  en  the  plan  of  operations.  Our 
envoy  is  always  excluded,  when  the  ministers  of  those,  whose  ar- 
mies we  are  to  pay,  are  consulting.  When  their  plan  is  settled, 
and  money  is  wanted,  he  is  graciously  allowed  to  enter,  and  to 
draw  his  bills  upon  London.  The  scenes  which  were  heretofore 
enacted  at  Vienna  and  St  Petersburgh,  have  been  repeated  at- 
Madrid  and  Seville,  without  even  the  shadow  of  the  excuse  that 
might  formerly  have  been  offered  for  them,  and  with  an  infinitely 
more  fatal  result. 

The  want  of  this  concert,  however,  and  of  the  influence  which 
was  due  to  our  voice  in  the  Spanish  councils,  appears  to  have  been 
more  detrimental  in  many  other  respects,  than  in  occasioning  a 
refusal  of  military  cooperation.  We  can  find  no  proofs  that  our 
assistance  was  refused.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  Junta  of  Astu- 
rias,  acting  in  concert  with  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Old  Cas- 
tile, and  the  Montana,  earnestly  intreated  that  10,000  British 
troops  should  be  sent  to  their  assistance.  *  On  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, the  Asturian  Deputies  in  London  made  a  still  more  urgent 
requisition  of  •  some  thousands,  some  artillery,  and  artillery 
men,'  as  the  succour  of  which  their  armies  stood  most  in  need,  f 
On  the  6ih  of  August,  the  Gallician  Deputy  requests,  on  the 
part  of  his  constituents,  '  that  one  of  the  expeditions  should  be 
sent  to  Corunpa  or  Vigo,  although  it  may  consist  of  12  or  15,000 
men,  with  5  or  6000  cavalry;'  and  suggests  that  the  cavalry 
should  be  landed  at  Gijoii.  %  When  Sir  A.  Wellesley  touched  at 
Corunna,  although  the  Junta  of  Gallicia  then  approved  of  the 
Portygueze  expedition,  evidently  from  a  dislike  of  our  landing 
in  their  town,  and  from  a  most  ill-founded  confidence  in  the  suf- 
ficiency of  their  own  forces,  he  received  a  communication  through 
Sir  T.  Dyer  from  the  Junta  of  Asturias,  urging  him  to  disembark 
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at  St  Andero.  §  Previous  to  the  itli  of  July,  General  Spencer 
was  repeatedly  intreated  by  the  Junta  of  Seville  to  join  Castanos, 
and  march  upo  i  Cordova,  |j  About  the  18th  of  September,  Lord 
W.  Bentinck  arrived  at  Cadiz  ;  and,  from  that  moment,  his  des- 
patched at  uniform  in  the  recommendation  of  a  British  army  en- 
*eri  n,  and  of  our  exerting   the  influence  necessary  to  de- 

stroy intrigues,  ?nd  give  activity  and  unity  to  the  operations  of 
the  Spaniards.  Mr  Stuart's  communications  from  Madrid  are 
the  same  nature.  *  In  case  the  opinion  of  Morla  on  this  subject 
should  be  doubted,  we  shall  only  cite  that  of  Castanos  and  Flo- 
rida Bluica.  c  To  the  first  question  I  had  to  ask,'  (says  Lord 
W.  Bentinck,  Sept.  26)  viz.  l  whether  the  Spanish  government 
'  did,  or  did  not,  wish  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  British  force  ? — 
'  the  Count  at  once,  and  in  the  strongest  terms,  expressed  the  great 

*  satisfaction  with  which  such  assistance  would  be  received.     Ge- 
s  neral  Castanos  stated  exactly  the  same  opinion  ;  and  added,  that 

*  besides  the  military  advantages,  the  presence  of  a  large  British 
1  force  would  insure  union  in  their  own  councils  and   operations. 

*  They  both  seemed  surprised  at  the  existence  of  a  doubt  in  regard 

*  to  the  willingness  of  the  Spaniards  upon  this  point. '  f  These 
expressions  are  quite  iricoasistent  with  the  notion,  that  an  unwil- 
lingness to  receive  our  armies  existed  at  any  time  in  Spain.  The 
mere  formal  objection  of  there  being  no  supreme  government  to 
treat  for  alliance,  and  for  the  reception  of  foreign  troops,  could 
speedily  have  been  removed  by  men  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
cordiality,  and  capable  of  acting  in  new  and  difficult  emergencies. 
Even  the  unwillingness  to  receive  us  into  their  arsenals — for  we 
fear  there  did  exist  such  a  feeling — and  can  the  captors  of  the  Spa- 
nish frigates,  and  of  Copenhagen,  greatly  marvel  at  it  ? — even  this 
natural  distrust  might  have  been  got  over  by  men  in  whose  inte- 
grity the  Spaniards  could  confide — or,  if  the  intervention  of  such 
were  impossible  under  the  existing  circumstances,  our  armies 
might  h  :ve  been  suffered  to  land,  should  they  not  be  allowed  those 
fortresses  for  points  of  retreat.  No  doubt,  the  difficulty  of  all 
that  we  are  describing,  will  be  talked  of.  We  shall  hear,  that 
such  plans,  or  projects,  as  they  will  be  termed,  required  infinite 
combination,  and  were  opposed  by  vaiioiis  obstacles.  But  we 
never  said,  that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  beat  Buonaparte,  and  fret- 
Spain  and  Europe  from  the  yoke  of  France.  Indeed,  we  know 
no  other  reason,  except  its  difficulty,  for  the  British  ministry  not 
having  done  this  long  ago. 

We  are  next  told,  that   there  was  no   time   for  preparing   the 

expedition  in  question.     But  a  reference  to  the  dates   completely 

vol.  xiv.   no.  27.  R  answer? 
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answers  this  objection.  The  insurrection  of  Madrid  was  known 
in  London  on  the  21st  of  May.  Admitting  that  this  event,  when 
:>,dded  to  the  previous  intelligence,  was  not  sufficient  to  raise  some 
expectation  of  an  opening  for  our  exertions  in  Spain,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  when  the  Asturian  Deputies  arrived  on  the  8th  of 
June,  and  when,  on  the  10th,  the  government  yielded  to  their  re- 
quest, and  liberated  the  prisoners,  there  was  good  reason  to  look 
for  events  that  might  require  our  more  active  interference.  From 
that  moment,  the  eye  of  the  government  should  have  been  fixed 
upon  Spain.  Every  other  object  should  now  have  yielded  to  the 
grand  one  which  had  been  opened  to  their  view.  No  Scicily — 
no  Ceuta — no  Sugar  islands — no  cruizes  in  the  Cattegat.*  All  the 
efforts  of  all  our  departments  should  have  been  directed  to  assem- 
bling an  armament  ready  for  whatever  opening  might  have  been 
afforded.  If  no  such  opportunity  offered,  the  troops  made  a  few 
more  marches,  and  a  little  more  money  was  sunk  in  the  transport 
service,  than  was  altogether  necessary, — but  not  one  march  more, 
nor  one  pound  more,  than  we  were  throwing  away  at  any  rate  in 
useless  expeditions.  If  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded,  then 
wa  were  entitled  to  reckon  upon  the  rewards  due  to  foresight  and 
discretion.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  insurrection  at  Cadiz  was 
announced  officially  to  the  Lord  Mayor-,  and,  on  the  eleventh  of 
that  month,  the  surrender  of  the  fleet.  It  became  now  absolute- 
ly certain,  that  our  cooperation  should  be  wanted  ;  and  we  wish 
to  know  why  an  armament  might  not  have  been  sent  forthwitli 
to  threaten  the  French  and  Spanish  coasts  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  ?  We  are  not  here  talking  of  transports  at  all. 
Our  men  of  war  might  have  been  fitted  up  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  troops;  and  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men  afloat,  would  speedi- 
ly have  drawn  towards  the  North  as  many  of  the  French  troops  as 
could  escape  from  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards.  It  happened 
that,  at  any  rate,  this  retreat  had  become  inevitable  ;— then,  by 
landing  on  the  nearest  point  at  which  a  sufficient  number  could 
disembark  together,  a  most  equal  chance  of  coping  with  the  ene- 
my was  afforded.  No  doubt,  a  number  of  ships  of  war  must  be 
new-fitted,  and  in  a  great  hurry  ; — vast  bustle  must  prevail  at  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Victualling  Board  ; — many  nights'  rest  of  ma- 
ny a  Lord  and  many  a  clerk  must  be  broken.  What  is  still  worse, 
an  innovation — dangerous  as  such  on  every  account,  but  peculi- 
arly awful  to  the  shipping  interest,  and  hateful  to  the  Transport 
Board — must  be  attempted  •,  and  the  hair  of  several  officers  of 
distinction  may  probably  stand  on  end,  at  hearing  of  an  expedi- 
tion without  transports.     The  armament,  too,  must  be  exposed 

to 
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to  the  storms  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  the  boisterous  months  of* 
July  and  August ;  and  its  landing  may  be  attended  with  diilicul- 
ty,  and  even  a  little  danger,  from  surf;  and  it  is  even  possible 
that  the  enemy  may  annoy  us  during  the  operation.  Nor  is  it 
certain  that  so  agreeable  and  so  secure  a  beach  can  be  found  in 
the  province  of  Biscay,  as  the  ardent  volunteer  loves  when  he 
practises  the  art  of  invasion  upon  the  silver  Thames.  All  this 
is  exceedingly  probable  ;  and  unhappily,  real  war  is  full  of  such 
difficulties  and  of  dangers,  exposes  you  to  certain  troubles,  and 
to  high  risks  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  you  may  gain  nothing 
by  it  after  all.  But  if  such  a  miserable  and  selfish  wisdom  had 
always  prevailed  as  that  which  looks  only  at  the  risk  and  the  cost, 
without  considering  the  prize,  and  will  attempt  nothing  against 
which  a  single  plausible  argument  may  be  used  to  raise  a  difficul- 
ty, then  should  we  never  have  gloried  in  recollecting  the  heights 
of  Abram,  and  the  beach  of  Aboukir ;  and  the  names  of  Chat- 
ham, and  Wolfe,  and  Abercromby,  and  Nelson,  which  make  us 
the  proudest  nation  on  earth,  would  have  been  enrolled  at  tit 
Luke's,  or  have  adorned  the  academy  of  some  new  Laputa. 

Let  us  only  attempt  to  grapple  with  these  objections,  and  we 
find  them  elude  our  touch.  They  are  dissipated  by  the  very  facts 
%vhich  the  campaign  discloses,  in  spite  of  all  the  caution  and  he- 
sitation that  prevailed  over  it,  and  frustrated  all  its  objects. — 
*  The  season  was  unfavourable. '  Admitting  that  the  expedition 
could  not  have  arrived  before  September  ;  Romana's  army  sailed 
down  Channel  on  the  i'4th  of  September,  touched  at  Corunna, 
and  then  disembarked  safely  in  the  Montana  ;  and  General  Baird's 
army  did  not  land  in  Gallicia  till  the  middle  of  October. — '  There 
was  no  safe  landing  place  for  troops  near  the  Ebro. '  Romana, 
however,  landed  nearly  10,000  men  at  Santander  ;  and  it  is  al- 
lowed that  Santona  is  a  much  more  favourable  point.—'  It  was 
impossible  to  secure  their  reimbarkation  in  case  of  any  disaster. ' 
At  all  events,  they  were  no  worse  off  than  General  Moore's  ar- 
my, which  had  to  retreat  upon  Corunna, — a  port  described  by 
Sir  David  Baird  and  Admiral  De  Courcy,  as  peculiarly  well  ad- 
apted for  the  '  reimbarkation  of  troops. '  *  If  they  landed  near 
the  enemy,  and  had  to  march  upon  a  distant  point  of  retreat, 
they  were  at  least  much  better  off,  than  if  they  had  both  advanc- 
ed from,  and  retired  to  that  distant  point. — '  The  means  of 
transport  were  wanting  for  provisions  and  stores. '  Admitting 
that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  depot  at  Santona,  which  could 
be  supplied  from  the  sea,  and  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  trust 
zo  naval  supplies  without  such  a  place  of  strength  ;  there  seems 
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to  have  been  no  difficulty  in  procuring  mules  from  the  north  of 
Portugal  and  Gallicia  ;  and  a  great  cattle  fair  is  mentioned  as 
held  at  Burgos  on  the  1st  of  November,  after  the  country  had 
been  well  drained.  If  an  active  commissariat,  previously  sent, 
could*  not,  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  English  money,  and  all 
the  Spanish  good  will,  collect  those  animals,  it  would  be  wise 
perhaps  never  to  think  of  expeditions, — at  any  rate,  to  send  none 
into  the  territory  of  our  Spanish  friends. — '  But  after  we  should 
have  landed  in  the  North,  and  beat  the  French  behind  the  Ebro, 
there  were  fortresses  in  our  way  which  would  have  prevented 
us  from  driving  them  out  of  the  Peninsula. '  And  did  these  for- 
tresses oppose  such  an  attempt  the  less,  because  we  landed  in 
Portugal  and  Gallicia, — met  the  enemy  in  Leon  instead  of  Na- 
varre,— and  allowed  him  full  time  to  reinforce  himself,  before  we 
so  much  as  looked  at  him  ?  Which  of  all  the  plans  that  have 
been  devised,  annihilated  Pampeluna  and  Figueras  at  the  outset  ? 
Which  of  them  all  could  have  been  executed  without  meeting,  or 
passing  these  obstacles  in  the  end  ?  Those  who  conducted  the 
defence  cf  Spain  had  this  difficulty  staring  them  in  the  face, 
whatever  might  be  their  views  ;  and  it  behoved  them  to  weigh 
well  at  the  first,  whether  it  ever  could  be  surmounted.  If  it 
was  insuperable, — if  no  hope  remained  of  driving  the  enemy  be- 
yond the  Pyrenees,  the  success  of  the  Spanish  cause  must  neces- 
sarily be  temporary.  There  was  a  moment,  we  think,  when 
some  prospect  presented  itself  of  effecting  it  by  the  assistance  of 
England.  In  August  and  September,  the  whole  country  was 
disposed  to  rise.  The  English  army  might  then  have  been  suf- 
ficient, with  their  cooperation,  both  to  watch  Pampeluna,  and 
to  secure  the  western  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  After  all,  the 
place  was  less  important  than  the  time,  provided  the  north  of 
Spain  was  our  object ;  and  the  same  army  which  landed  at  Co- 
runna  and  Mondego,  might  have  reached  the  Ebro  before  the  e- 
nemy  had  received  any  reinforcements,  and  might  have  decided 
the  fate  of  Spain  while  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height, 
had  it  not  been  detained  by  the  convention,  and  by  the  singu- 
larly impolitic  plan  of  taking  the  government  of  Portugal  upon, 
our  hands. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  say  a  few 
words  upon  our  operations  in  Portugal,  because  that  point  enters 
into  the  discussion  of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  It  seems  clear, 
that  whoever  is  master  of  Spain,  holds  Portugal  as  an  appanage 
to  his  crdwn.  To  what  purpose  then  begin,  by  taking  a  posses- 
sion which  cannot  be  kept  if  you  lose  Spain,  and  which  the  sal- 
vation of  Spain  secures  of  itself  ?  We  are  told  that  it  is  a  point 
of  retreat,  in  case  of  disaster.     But  when  the  disaster  befel  our 
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armies  in  the  North,  they  fell  back  on  Gallicia,  and  not  on  Por- 
tugal ;  and  any  disaster  in  the  South  would  drive  them  more  na- 
turally towards  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar,  than  Lisbon.  It  is  also 
termed  a  rallying  place  for  the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards.  But  if 
this  means  any  thing  (which  we  greatly  question),  it  applies  much 
better  to  Andalusia  than  to  Portugal.  Lastly,  it  is  said  that  the 
trade  of  Portugal  deserves  our  attention,  and  that  the  occupation 
of  the  country  secured  it  at  least  in  the  mean  time.  But  it  is  fit 
that  rulers  should  make  up  their  minds  in  such  cases,  and  abide 
either  by  one  principle  or  another.  We  blockade  the  enemy's 
coasts,  and  go  to  war  with  him  ;  professing  thereby  to  sacrifice 
the  profits  of  trade  to  our  political  views.  We  at  the  same  time 
send  an  expedition  to  Portugal,  which  might  be  better  employed 
elsewhere, — and  give,  as  a  reason,  that  it  will  enable  us  to  rush  a 
little  trade.  It  cannot  be  wise,  any  more  than  it  is  consistent, 
at  one  moment  to  sacrifice  our  interests  as  traders  to  the  concerns 
of  the  war  ;  and  the  next  to  sacrifice  the  war  to  trade.  It  is, 
however,  a  contradiction  by  no  means  peculiar  to  our  Spanish 
policy  ;  it  is  only  a  variety  of  the  old  principle  of  '  British  ob- 
jects ;  '  and  belongs  to  the  very  same  class  with  our  Sugar  cam- 
paigns. 

It  is  fcarcely  necefTiry  for  us,  after  the  remarks  which  we  have 
fo  often  before  made,  and  which  we  have  in  the  prefent  article 
confirmed  by  evidence,  to  repeat  the  melancholy  truth,  that  very 
little  hope  remains  of  Spain  being  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  her 
favage  invader.  He  has  nearly  annihilated  every  Spmifh  army 
that  has  been  oppofed  to  him,  and,  we  are  afraid,  is  in  pofleflion, 
of  almoft  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  the  Sierra  Morena, — in 
quiet  pofleflion  of  the  greater  part  of  it, — and  without  any  thing- 
fit  to  meet  him  in  the  places  leaft  difpofed  to  fubmit.  We  ap- 
prehend it  is  now  too  late  to  expect  any  general  rifings  of  the 
people.  Thofe  fears  and  interefls  muft  be  operating  which  keep 
all  nations  in  order,  even  under  the  mod  detefted  rulers.  There 
are  fome  who  'dill  hopp,  that,  though  they  cannot  meet  the  French 
in  the  field,  which  it  is  faid  they  never  fhould  have  attempted, 
they  may  dill  cut  off  their  troops  in  detail.  But  this  is  a  vague 
and  unprofitable  way  of  fpeaking.  The  French  have  now  all  the 
towns  and  roads  and  pailes.  They  have  the  implements  of  govern- 
ment in  their  hands.  The  organization  of  the  Juntas  is  deJtroyed  i 
and  as  for  individual  and  combined  exertion, — in  order  to  fight, 
the  patriots  muft  eat, — they  muft  work  many  days  in  the  week  ; — 
their  zeal  will  cool, — their  feelings  as  private  men  will,  by  no  very 
flow  degrees,  undermine  their  political  animofities,  and  prepare 
them  at  leaft  for  a  Mate  of  inaction.  Now  it  is  that  we  dread  the 
policy  of  France,  aided  by  the  effects  of  all  the  exaggerations  and 
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deceptions  Heretofore  praftifed.  The  hatred  of  the  name  of  a 
Frenchman  in  Spain  has  been  fuch  as  the  reality  will  by  no  means 
juftify  ;  and  the  deteftation  of  the  French  government  has,  among; 
the  inferior  orders,  been  carried  to  a  pitch  wholly  unauthorised  by 
its  proceedings  towards  them.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  the 
fecurity  afforded  to  property,  and  the  excellent  police  introduced 
by  the  French, — that  the  abolition  of  the  Inquifition,  the  reftric- 
tion  of  the  monaftic  orders,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  fecular 
clergy, — that  the  reforms  already  introduced  into  the  collection  of 
the  revenues,  and  the  abolition  of  the  mod  galling  monopolies, 
which  the  Spanifh  government  blindly  fuffered  to  remain,  but 
which,  being  equally  ufelefs  to  the  ftate  and  oppreflive  to  the  peo- 
ple, Buonaparte  will  mod  likely  part  with.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
thefe  and  fimilar  changes  are  already  beginning  to  work  in  the  ty- 
rant's favour;  and  that  their  immediate  and  fenfible  effects  on  the 
individual  interelts  of  men,  will  tend,  if  not  to  conciliate  his  new 
iubje&s,  at  leaft  to  make  them  regret,  much  left  bitterly,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Bourbons  and  the  Juntas.  A  few  days  after  the 
inhabitants  of  Madrid  had  fwern  to  bury  themfelves  under  its 
ruins,  we  find  them  hating  the  French  no  doubt,  but  hating  them 
in  fecret — working  in  their  (hops,  and  crowding  the  theatres. 

The  question  with  respect  to  the  south  of  Spain,  is  therefore 
reduced  to  a  very  narrow  compass.  Have  we  any  fair  grounds 
for  expecting,  that  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  forces  collected 
there,  will  resist  the  French  armies  more  effectually  than  they  did, 
when  their  numbers  were  much  greater,  and  their  confidence 
more  entire  ?  The  antient  practice  of  ascribing  all  the  disasters 
of  our  allies  to  treachery,  has  no  doubt  been  resorted  to,  in  or- 
der to  explain  what  was  sufficiently  intelligible,  the  defeat  of  raw 
troops  under  inexperienced  leaders,  by  an  enemy  perfect  in  dis- 
cipline and  skill,  and  superior  even  in  numbers.  But,  granting 
that  the  Spaniards  did  wisely  in  butchering  their  generals  when, 
they  were  beaten — that  St  Juan,  so  highly  praised  by  Lord  W. 
Bentinck,  was  a  traitor  as  well  as  Socorro,  Filangieri  and  others — 
have  we  any  right  to  expect  that  all  this  disloyalty  shall  stop  short 
-at  the  Sierra  Morena  ?  And  admitting,  what  is  much  more  likely, 
that  Castanos  was  defeated  from  his  want  of  capacity — that  the 
battle  of  Rio  Seco  was  lost  by  the  jealousies  of  Cuesta  and 
Blake — is  there  any  thing  in  the  air  of  Andalusia  to  brighten  the 
intellects,  or  sweeten  the  tempers  of  those  captains  ?  Why 
should  every  prospect  to  the  north  of  the  Sierra  be  blasted  by 
treachery  and  cowardice — or  chilled  by  feebleness  and  distraction 
— while  the  happy  plains  en  the  south  of  that  ridge,  enjoy  a  per- 
petual sunshine  of  loyalty,  genius  and  vigour  ? 

We  are  afraid,  then,  that  as  often  as  the  armies  of  the  two  na- 
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tions  meet,  the  patriots  will  continue  to  be  worfted  ;  and  that  their 
numbers  will  fluctuate  with  the  approach  or  the  delay  of  active 
operations  ;  increafing  a  little  if  the  enemy  defers  his  attack  , 
falling  off  as  the  feafon  of  fighting  draws  near  ;  difperfing  after 
the  blow  is  (truck.  Ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  amount  of  the 
French  force  in  Spain,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conjecture  what  will 
be  the  courfe  of  the  enemy.  But  one  of  two  things  they  moft 
-probably  will  do  ; — either  they  will  pufh  on  from  the  north  and 
from  Eftremadura,  compelling  us  to  evacuate  Portugal  ;  and  at 
nearly  the  fame  time  enter  the  fouth  of  Spain  from  Valencia  ; — or, 
if  they  are  not  ftrong  enough  at  prefent  for  that  purpofe  (which 
is  by  no  means  impoffible),  they  will  reft  where  they  are,  and 
wait  until  the  too  probable  iffue  of  the  campaign  in  Germany  fhall 
enable  them  to  receive  frefh  fupplies.  In  the  mean  time,  our  ar- 
my is,  as  ufual,  locked  up  in  a  place  where  it  cannot  be  of  the 
fmalleft  ufe.  If  we  attempt  to  attack  the  French,  all  their  force 
is  drawn  to  that  point,  at  the  rifk  of  fome  juntas  rifing  again  in 
its  rear;  and,  if  they  do  not  make  an  effort  to  drive  us  out  of 
Portugal,  it  is  only  becaufe  we  are  better  there  than  anywhere  elfe. 
We  fear  they  will  not  leave  us  on  the  Tagus  many  days  longer 
than  fuits  their  own  purpofes.  Here,  then,  is  juft  the  old  blan- 
der over  again.  Our  operations  in  Spain  or  in  Portugal  can  make 
no  diverfion  in  favour  of  Auftria,  unlefs  we  are  ftrong  enough  not 
only  to  maintain  ourfelves,  but  to  advance  againft  the  enemy.  If 
we  remain  on  the  defenfive,  whether  in  Lifbon  or  in  Andalufia, 
the  defeat  of  Auftria  will  enable  the  enemy  to  advance  againft 
both  the  Spaniards  and  ourfelves ;  to  overpower  them  by  fighting; 
and  to  overwhelm  us  with  numbers.  The  defeat  of  France  by 
Auftria  will  indeed  caufe  her  to  evacuate  Spain,  whether  we  are 
there  or  not.  The  policy  which  we  ought  to  purfue,  follows  moft 
clearly  from  this  fimple  view  of  the  fubje£t.  If  there  is  fuch  a. 
force  of  tolerably  good  troops  in  Andalufia  (fay  fifteen  or  twenty 
thoufand  men),  as,  being  united  with  our  army  from  Sicily,  could 
enable  us  to  defeat  the  French  in  Valencia,  while  our  army  from 
Lifbon  advanced  into  Eftremadura  ; — if,  in  fhort,  we  can  f t 111  ad- 
vance againft  the  French  armies,  and  attack  them  with  regular 
troops,  we  fhall,  for  fome  months,  be  fighting  a  definite  number 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  he  cannot  be  reinforced,  in  cafe  of  defeat, 
without  drawing  fupplies  from  the  war  in  Germany.  But,  as  the 
utmoft  fuccefs  that  can  be  expected  from  this  attempt,  would  only 
create  a  diverfion  after  the  molt  critical  part  of  the  German  cam- 
paign is  over,  it  appears  more  reafonable  to  think  that  a  concen- 
tration of  our  whole  difpofeable  force  might  be  made  fubfervieut 
to  the  operations  of  the  Auftrians,  with  better  effects  both  to  their 
caufe  and  the  caufe  of  the  Spaniards,  always  fuppofing  that  there 
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is  fuch  a  fair  profpect  of  Aufhia  making  a  fl and  in  the  jr. 
war,  as  renders  it  poflible  for  any  aid  to  fave  her,  If,  however, 
as  feems  but  too  probable,  the  war  is  of  the  enemy's  chufing — if 
he  has  purfued  Ids  ufual  policy  of  anticipating  a  blow  which  he 
faw  preparing  —  it  lie  has  fallen  upon  Auftria  with  the  full  concur- 
rence of  RuiTia — or  even  if  he  has  attacked  her,  from  fome  ap- 
prehenfion  of  a  change  in  the  politics  of  St  Peterfburgh,  which 
change  will  bell  be  prevented  by  the  iuddenneis  of  the  attack — we 
may  reft  allured,  that  no  effort  of  ours  can  noit>  ward  off  the  fate 
of  our  antient  ally,  and  that  the  completion  of  the  Spanifh  cam- 
paign will  only  be  interrupted  lor  a  feafon  by  a  fene/s  of  victories 
on  the  Danube. 

In  this  hopelefs  ftate  of  affairs,  the  rcfalt  of  our  rupture  with 
Spain,  and  our  alliance  with  Ruflia  in  1805  ;  the  legitimate  con- 
fequences  of  the  dollar  war,  and  the  third  coalition  ;  what  remains 
for  England  to  do  ?  She  has  facrificed  largely — generoufly,  if 
not  wifely,  to  the  defence  of  others.  It  is  time  to  think  in  good 
earned  of  her  own  •,  not,  indeed,  by  making  war  upon  trade,  or 
by  taking  Weft  India  iflands,  but  by  drawing  defer  and  clofer  the 
bonds  of  natural  union  which  knit  her  with  every  people  whom 
the  fea  divides  from  France  ;  and  by  attacking,  while  the  war  in 
Germany  and  Spain  has  drawn  off  all  the  troops  from  the  French 
coafi,  every  arfeual  in  the  enemy's  hands  which  the  combined  c- 
perations  of  our  fleets  and  armies  can  deftroy.  In  ac.cp.mpli 
thefe  right  Britifh  objects,  we  (hall  be  alfo  doing  all  that  remains 
in  our  power  to  affift  our  Spanifh  allies.  We  fhall  fave  their  South 
American  empire  for  their  place  of  refuge  ;  and  cherilh  for  them 
the  means  of  maritime  power-,  of  becoming  members  of  that  na- 
val confederacy,  of  which  England  is  the  natural  head  ;  and  which, 
until  happier  times  arife  on  the  Continent,  js  the  only  obftaclc  be« 
tween  France  and  universal  empire-  * 
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*  The  topics  here  lightly  touched,  must  be  the  subject  of  a  fu- 
ture discussion.  We  rejoice  that  the  abolition  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil has  paved  the  way  for  a  cordial  reconciliation  with  America,  and 
thus  facilitated  the  formation  of  a  great  maritime  alliance  :  and.  se- 
verely as  we  have  been  compelled  to  blame  the  conduct  of  our  Spa- 
nish can  paign,  we  are  proud  to  think,  as  Britons,  both  that  it  has 
shown  the  valour  and  discipline  of  our  troops  in  a  favourable  point: 
of  view  to  all  Europe,  and  afforded,  to  so  large  and  efficient  a  par!. 
of  our  army,  a  series  of  practical  lessons,  of  which  the  value  mu«* 
he  incalculable 
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Epigastric  Region ;  and  on  the  unusual  Origin  and  Distribution  of 
some  of  the  large  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body.  Illustrated  by 
Cases.  By  Allan  Burns,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Glasgow. 

Cases  and  Observations  on  Lithotomy,  including  Hints  for  the 
more  ready  and  safe  performance  of  the  Operation ;  with  an  En- 
graving. To  which  are  added,  Observations  on  the  Chimney-Sweep- 
er's Cancer,  and  other  Miscellaneous  Remarks.  By  W.  Simmons, 
Sui  ;;eon.     7s.  Gd. 

Anntorriico-chirurgical  Views  of  the  Nose,  Mouth,  Larynx,  and 
Fauces  ;  with  appropriate  Explanations  and  References.  By  John 
■<■-,,  Surgeon.     Folio.      \L  lis.  6d.  plain,  or  21.  2s.  coloured. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  In@culation  of  the  Cow  Pox;  poin^ 
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ing  out  a  new  Mode  of  obtaining  and  Preserving  the  Infection  ;  and 
also  a  certain  test  of  Perfect  Vaccination,  illustrated  by  Cases  and 
Plates ;  the  Second  Edition.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  addi- 
tional Observations,  together  with  a  Plan  for  extinguishing  the  Con- 
tagion of  the  Small  Pox  in  the  British  Empire,  and  for  rendering  the 
Vaccine  Inoculation  general  and  effectual.  By  James  Bryce, 
F.  R.  S.  E.     8vo.     9s.    boards. 

A  practical  Materia  Mcdica ;  in  which  the  various  Articles  are  ful- 
ly described,  and  divided  into  Classes  and  Orders,  according  to  their 
Effects;  and  their  Virtues,  Doses,  and  the  Diseases  in  which  they  are 
proper  to  be  exhibited,  fully  pointed  out,  &c.     12mo.     5s.  boards. 

MILITARY. 

Essays  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Art  of  War,  including 
the  Duties  of  Officers  on  actual  Service,  and  the  Principles  of  modern 
Tactics.  Chiefly  translated  from  the  best  French  and  German  Writ- 
ers. By  the  Editor  of  the  Military  Mentor.  In  three  handsome  vo- 
lumes ;  with  numerous  Engravings.     1/.  16s.  boards. 

Five  Military  Plans  of,  with  References  to,  the  Battles  and  Move- 
ments of  the  British  Forces,  under  the  Command  of  the  Right  Hon. 
General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  K.  B.  Illustrative  of  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Inquiry.     2s.  Gd. 

A  Treatise  on  Military  Finance,  containing  the  Pay  and  Allow- 
ances in  Camp,  Garrison  and  Quarters,  of  the  British  Army.  2  vol. 
12s.  6d. 

Scloppetaria,  or  Considerations  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Rifle- 
barrel  Guns,  with  reference  to  their  forming  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
System  of  National  Defence.     Svo-.     9s. 

Observations  on  the  Persecution  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Abuses  at  the  P^oyal  Military 
College,  Great  Marlow,  &c.     By  Pierre  F.  M'Callum,  Esq.    2s.  6d. 

The  Military  Cabinet,  being  a  Collection  of  Extracts  from  the  best 
Authors  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  interspersed  with  occasional  Re- 
marks, and  arranged  under  different  Heads.  By  Captain  T.  H. 
CooDer,  half-pay  58th  Regiment.  3  vol.  12mo.  18s.  ;  Royal  paper 
11,  7s. 

Thoughts  on  Libels,  and  an  Impartial  Inquiry  into  the  present 
State  of  the  British  Army. 

The  whole  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  upon  the 
Subject  of  the  late  Convention  in  Portugal.  Published  by  Authority, 
12s. 

Narrative  of  the  Siege'of  Zaragoza.  By  Charles  Richard  Vauphan, 
M.  B.  Fellow  of  All-Souls,  Oxford,  and  one  of  Dr  RadcliflVs  Tra- 
velling Fellows  from  that  University.     2s.  6d. 

A  Refutation  of  Pierre  Frank  M'Alum's  Remarks  on  the  Royal 
Military  College.  By  L.  T.  Peithrrfann,  Professor  of  the  R.  M.  C. 
2s. 

The  Trial  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Mackelcan  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  En- 
gineers, by  a  General  Court-Martial  held  at  Chelsea,  in  June  1S08. 
By  Adam  Oldham.     3s.  6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  East  India  Register  and  Directory,  for  1809.  By  John 
Matthison  and  Alex.  Way  Mason,  of  the  Secretary's  Office,  East-In- 
dia House.     7s.  6d. 

Kearsley's  Gentleman's  and  Tradesman's  Pocket  Ledger,  for  the 
Year  1809.     2s.  Gd.  bound  in  red. 

The  Daily  Journal ;  or  Gentleman's,  Merchant's,  and  Trades- 
man's complete  Annual  Accompt-Book,  for  the  Year  1809.  2s.  6d„ 
bound  in  red. 

Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  scarce  Books.  By  the  Rev.  Wm, 
Beloe.     Vol.  III.     8vo.     9s. 

The  British  Cicero  ;  or,  a  Selection  of  the  most  rtdmired  Speeches 
in  the  English  Language  ;  arranged  under  three  distinct  Heads  of 
Popular,  Parliamentary,  and  Judicial  Oratory  ;  with  historical  Il- 
lustrations :  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  and 
Practice  of  Eloquence.  By  Thomas  Brown,  LL.  D.  3  vol.  8vo. 
IL  lis.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Sepulchres,  or  a  Proposal  for  erecting  some  Memo- 
rial of  the  illustrious  Dead,  in  all  Ages,  on  the  Spot  where  their  re- 
mains have  been  interred.  By  William  Godwin.  Crown  8vo.  4s. 
The  London  Female  Penitentiary  defended,  or  a  Reply  to  Mr 
Hales's  Pamphlet  on  its  dangerous  Tendency.  By  James  Clarke. 
Is.  6d. 

Letters  from  the  late  W.  Warburton,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, to  the  late  R.  Hurd,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Worcester,  from  the  Year 
1749  to  1770;  left  for  Publication  by  the  late  Bishop  Hurd.  4to. 
ll.  7s. 

Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife  ;  comprehending  Observations  on  do- 
mestic Habits,  Manners,  Religion  and  Morals.     2  vol.      12s. 

An  Account  of  the  short  but  splendid  Campaign  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  K.  B.  preceding  the  Convention  of  Cin- 
tra;  with  three  Military  Plans.     8s.  6d. 

The  Angler's  Manual  ;  or,  Concise  Lessons  of  Experience,  which 
the  Proficient  in  the  delightful   Recreation  of  Angling  will  not  de- 
spise, and  the  Learner  will  find  the  advantage  of  practising.     7s.  6d. 
The  Tarantula,  or  the  Dance  o{  Fools.     2  vol.  foolscap  8vo.     12s. 
boards. 

The  new  London  Family  Cook  ;  or,  Town  and  Country  Flouse- 
keeper's  Guide  ;  comprehending  Directions  for  Marketing  ;  Cookery 
in  all  its  branches  ;  making  Pastry  and  Confectionery,  Pickling,  Pot- 
ting, Preserving  ;  also  a  Selection  of  valuable  Family  Receipts  in 
Dyeing,  Perfumery,  &c. ;  Instructions  for  Brewing,  making  British 
Wines,  Distilling,  Managing  the  Dairy,  and  Gardening.  By  Dun- 
can Macdonald,  head  cook  at  the  Bedford  Tavern,  Covent-Garden. 
Svo.     lis.  bound. 

Mentorian  Lectures  on  Sacred  and  Moral  Subjects  ;  to  which  are 
added  some  original  Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  Ann  Murray.  12me, 
4a.  6d. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Chess.  By  J.  H.  Sarratt.  2  vol. 
8vo.     18s. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  a  recent  Publication,  entitled,  An  Address 
to  the  Public  upon  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  London  Female 
Penitentiary.     By  Juvenis. 

A  Statement  of  Facts  relative  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Rev.  John 
Clayton,  senior,  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  junior,  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Clayton  :  the  Proceedings  on  the  Trial  of  an  Action  brought 
by  Benjamin  Flower,  against  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  junior,  for 
Defamation  ;  with  Remarks.     By  the  Plaintiff.     4s.  6d. 

Prostitutes  Reclaimed  and  Penitents  Protected ;  being  an  Answer 
to  some  unreasonable  Objections  against  the  Tendency  and  Principle 
of  the  London  Female  Penitentiary.  By  William  Blair,  Esq.  Sur- 
geon of  the  Lock,  Asylum,  &c. 

The  Introduction  to  an  Examination  of  the  internal  Evidence  re- 
specting the  Authenticity  of  certain  Publications  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Manuscript  at  Bristol,  written  by  a  learned  Priest  and  others 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century.     By  John  Sherwen,  M.  D.     7s. 

The  Annual  Review  and  History  of  Literature  for  1808.     1/.  Is. 

An  Exhibition  of  the  Errors,  &c.  of  a  Synopsis  of  Geography, 
for  the  Use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Great 
Ma»low.     1  s. 

A  Statement  of  the  Duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  payable  upon 
all  foreign  articles  imported  into,  or  exported  from  Great  Britain  ; 
also  the  Duties  Outwards,  the  Bounties  and  Allowances  on  British 
Goods,  and  those  on  the  Fisheries ;  the  Duties  Coastwise,  the  Qua- 
rantine and  Tonnage  Duties  ;  together  with  Tables  of  Scavage, 
Baillage,  Levant  and  Russia  Dues  ;  the  whole  brought  up  to  5th 
January,  1809.     By  Edward  James  Mascall.     14s. 

The  School  for  Orators,  or  a  Peep  at  the  Forum.     2s. 

An  Attempt  to  ascertain  a  Theory  for  determining  the  Value  of 
Funded  Property.     2s.  6d. 

A  Dialogue  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  between  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  James  Fox,  and  some  of  his  Royal  Progenitors.  Royal  4to. 
2s. 

The  Trial  of  Joseph  Henry,  Esq.  for  Crim.  Con.  with  Lady  Emi- 
ly Best.     2s.  6d. 

British  Liberty  and  Philanthropy.     Is. 

The  Harleian  Miscellany.  Part  I.  &  IT.  8vo.  3s.  Cd.  ;  royal 
paper,  6s.  each. 

The  Plan  and  Terms  of  Instruction  at  Mr  Thelwall's  Institution 
for  the  Cure  of  Impediments,  &c.     5s. 

A  Defence  of  the  London  Female  Penitentiary,  in  reply  to  Mr 
William  Hale.     By  William  Shrubsole.      Is. 

The  Dangers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  a  brief  Exposure  of 
its  Principles  in  Religion,  Morals  and  Politics.  In  Three  Letters 
addressed  to  its  Readers.      By  Mentor.      Is.  6d. 

The  New  London  Review.  Conducted  bv  Richard  Cumberland, 
Esq.     No.  I. 
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The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  I.     5s. 

State  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  Year  1809. 
2s. 

Political,  Commercial,  and  Statistical  Sketches  of  the  Spanish 
Empire  in  both  Indies.     4s.  6d. 

Strictures  on  Dr  Milner's  Tour,  and  on  Mr  Clinch's  Inquiry  j 
with  a  New  Plan  for  obtaining  Emancipation  for  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  humbly  submitted  to  their  Friends  in  Parliament.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Ryan,  D.  D.     2s.  6d. 

Liber  Facetiarum,  being  a  Collection  .of  curious  and  interesting 
Anecdotes.     12mo.     6s.  boards. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Insects,  with  3(1  coloured  Plates. 
Vol.  XIV.     Royal  8vo.     1/.  ]  Is.  6d. 

Sixty-one1  Plates,  representing  about  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  rare 
and  curious  ornamental  Plants ;  elegantly  coloured  after  Nature, 
from  original  Drawings.  By  Sydenham  Edwards,  Esq.  F.  L.  S. 
4to.     l2L  2s.  ;  coloured  3/.  13s.  6d. 

Montagu's  Supplement  to  Testacea  Britannica,  with  137  figures. 
4-to.     1$,  10s. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Names  of  Minerals  at  present  most  fa- 
miliar in  the  English,  French,  and  German  Languages ;  with  Tables 
of  Analysis.     8vo.     5s.  in  boards. 

NOVELS  AXD  ROMANCES. 

The  Towers  of  Lothian  ;  or  the  Banks  of  Carron  :  a  Scottish  Le- 
gend.    4  vol.     20s.  boards. 

Woman,  or  Ida  of  Athens.  By  Miss  Owenson.  4  vol.  12mo. 
11,  Is. 

The  Bachelor.     By  Thomas  George  Moore,  Esq.     3  vol.      15s. 

Leontina.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Augustus  von  Kotze- 
bue.     3  vol.     15s. 

The  Irish  Chieftain  and  his  Family.  By  Theodore  Melville  Esq, 
4  vol.     12mo.     17. 

The  Forest  of  Comalva.  Containing  Sketches  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  part  of  France.     By  Miss  Hill.     3  vol.     15s. 

Matilda  Montfort.     By  Peter  Peregrine  Esq.     4  vol.      1/.  Is. 

London  ;  or  Truth  without  Treason.  By  T.Lathom  Esq.  4  vol, 
12mo.     II.  2s. 

Tales  of  the  Manor.     2  vol.     10s. 

John  de  Lancaster.  By  Richard  Cumberland  Esq.  3  vol.  post 
£vo.     1/.  Is. 

The  Soldier's  Orphan.     By  Mr  Costello.    3  vol.     12mo.     13s.  6d. 

The  Dominican,  a  Romance  ;  of  which  the  principal  Traits  are 
taken  from  the  Events  relating  to  a  family  of  Distinction  which  e- 
migrated  from  France  during  the  Revolution.     3  vol.     12mo.     15s. 

POETRY. 

The  Mother.     In  Five  Books.     By  Mrs  West.    Foolscap  Svo.     7s. 

Poems  and  Translations  from  the  minor  Greek  Poets  and  others  ; 
written  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  Ten  and  Sixteen.     By  a  L    ' 
Foolscap  Svo.     5s- 
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Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  and  other  Poems,  By  Thomas  Campbell. 
Medium  4to.     1 1.  5s.  boards. 

A  Translation  from  the  Latin  of  Vanier,  Book  XV.,  upon  Fish. 
By  the  late  Rev.  John  Buncombe,  of  Christ  Church  College,  Cam- 
bridge :  with  a  braef  Introduction,  and  Passages  from  English  Writ- 
ers, selected  as  Notes. 

An  Elegiac  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  our  much-lamented  Hero 
Sir  John  Moore.     By  Mrs  Cockle.     2s. 

The  Muses'  Bower,  embellished  with  the  Beauties  •  of  English 
Poetry.     4  vol.     small  8vo.     1/.  4s. 

Poems  on  various  Subjects.  By  Harry  Wood  Esq.  Foolscap  8vo. 
5s. 

The  Garland,  or  Poems  on  various  Subjects.     By  S.  Sayer.     5s. 

Europe  :  Lines  on  the  present  War.  By  Reginald  Keber,  A.  M. 
2s. 

English  Bards  and  Scottish  Reviewers,  a  Satire,  with  Notes.    4s. 

Latin  and  English  Poems,  Translations,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Barnett.     8vo.     8s. 

The  Holidays  ;  or  Application  rewarded,  and  Indolence  disgrac- 
ed.    1  s. 

Military  Promotions,  or  the  Duke  and  his  Dulcinea  ;  a  satirical 
Poem.     2s.  6d. 

The  Remains  of  Hesiod  the  Ascra;an.  Translated  from  the  Greek 
into  English  Verse.  With  a  Preliminary  Dissertation,  and  Notes. 
By  Charles  Abraham  Elton.     Foolscap  8vo.      12s. 

The  Scotiad,  or  Wise  Men  of  the  North.  A  Serio-comic  and 
Satiric  Poem.     8s.  6d. 

The  Flowers  at  Court.     By  Mrs  Reeve.     2s.  6d. 

Poems  by  the  Rev.  William  Macdonald.      12mo.     5s.  boards. 

Camilla  de  Florian,  and  other  Poems.  By  an  Officer's  Wife. 
]2mo.     6s.  boards. 

POLITICS. 

The  Proceedings  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  held  at  Chelsea  College, 
respecting  the  Convention  in  Portugal.  Taken  in  Short  Hand  by  a 
Barrister  of  the  Inner  "Temple.     2s.  6d. 

The  whole  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  upon  the  Con- 
duct of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  relative  to  the  Convention  of  Cintra. 
With  an  Introductory  Account  of  the  Campaign,  and  the  Circum- 
stances which  led  to  that  memorable  Convention  ;  and  a  Sketch  of 
the  Life  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  By  W.  E.  Tomlins  Esq.  Barris- 
ter at  Law.     2s.  6d. 

The  Expose,  or  Napoleon  Unmasked,  in  a  condensed  Statement  of 
his  Career  and  Atrocities.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Six  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  Dr  Milner's  Explanation,  relating 
to  the  Proposal  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  for  admitting  the 
King's  Veto  in  the  Election  of  Roman  Catholic  Bishops.     Ss. 

The  Royal  Veto,  in  the  Appointment  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catho« 
lie  Prelacy,  considered  in  Reply  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr  Milner's  LeJ 
ter  to  a  Parish  Priest.     2s.  6d. 
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An  Attempt  to  elucidate  the  pernicious  Consequences  of  a  Devi- 
ation from  the  Principles  of  the  Orders  in  Council.     2s.  6d. 

State  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Year  1809. 
By  Gould  Francis  Leckie  Esq.     2s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Henry  Petty,  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Cambridge.     2s. 

Hints  to  both  Parties,  or  Observations  on  the  Proceedings  in  Par- 
liament, upon  the  Petitions  against  the  Orders  in  Council,  &c. 
2s.  6d. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Affairs  of  Spain.     Is.  6d. 

The  Incontrovertible  Proofs  of  the  Forgeries  contained  in  Major 
Kogan's  Appeal,  which  will  be  given  in  Evidence  on  the  Trial  of 
the  Informations  filed  by  the  Attorney-General  against  Peter  Fin- 
nerty  and  a  variety  of  others.     2s. 

Detailed  Substance  of  the  late  Overtures  and  Discussions  between 
England,  France,  and  Russia.     2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  on  the  Military  Establish- 
ment of  the  Country.      By  Samuel  Bridge  Esq.     2s.  6d. 

The  Arcanum  of  National  Defence,     Is.  6d. 

POLITICS. 

A  Letter  to  Mrs  Clarke,  on  her  late  Connexion  with  the  Duke  of 
Yorke,  and  the  Charges  brought  against  his  Royal  Highness  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  G.  L.  Wardle  Esq.     3s. 

The  Investigation  of  the  Charges  brought  against  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  by  G.  L.  Wardle  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Oak- 
hampton,  Devon  ;  wkh  the  Evidence  at  large,  and  the  Remarks  of 
the  Members.     In  Numbers.     12mo.     6d.  each. 

A  Summary  Review  of  the  Charges  adduced  against  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York.     1  s. 

A  Circumstantial  Report  of  the  Evidence  and  Proceedings  upon 
the  Charges  preferred  against  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  the  Capacity  of  Commander  in  Chief,  by  G.  L.  Wardle  Esq. 
M.  P.  before  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons  :  with  Portraits. 
8vo.     12s.  6d. 

An  Heroic  Epistle  to  G.  L.  Wardle  Esq.  on  his  Charges  prefer- 
red against  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.     2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  Mrs  Clarke.     By  a  Lady.     2s.  6d. 

A  Correct  and  Atvthentic  Copy  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Charges  exhibited  against  his  Royal' 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  ;  in  which  are  included  several  Docu- 
ments that  have  not  yet  appeared  before  the  Public,  copied  verbatim 
from  the  Minutes  (if  the  House.     Svo.     12s. 

The  Reign  of  Cytherea,  a  Defence  of  his  Royal  Flighness  the 
Duke  of  York. 

Substance  of  a  Speech  which  ought  to  have  been  spoken  upon  the 
Motion  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Henry  Grattan,  the  25th  May  1808,  '  That  the  Petition  from  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House. ' 
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Reflections  oh  the  State  of  Public  Affairs,  at  the  Commencement 
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Art.  I.  The  Plan  of  Reform  proposed  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
Correctly  reported  in  Two  Speeches  delivered  in  Parliament,  re- 
commending an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Representation.  To 
which  are  added,  Mr  Perceval's  Objections  to  the  Motion,  and 
a  List  of  the  Minority.     8vo.     pp.25.     London.     1809. 


A  Letter  addressed,  to  John  Cartwright,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  on  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  By  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  8vo.  pp.  24. 
London.     1809. 

Tt  cannot  be  d&ubted,  we  think,  that  there  is  at  this  moment, 
■*•  among  the  people  of  this  country,  a  very  strong  spirit  of  dis- 
content with  their  government,  and  a  very  general  desire  for  a 
more  radical  reform  than  would  be  effected  by  a  mere  change  of 
ministry.  These,  we  humbly  conceive,  are  facts  which  no  can- 
did or  observing  man  will  venture  to  call  in  question  ;  and,  like 
other  facts,  they  must  have  causes,  and  causes  adequate  to  their 
production. 

Now,  the  only  cause  of  discontent,  is  a  sense  or  a  fear  of  suf- 
fering ;  and  all  desire  for  reformation  must  originate  in  a  convic- 
tion, that  there  are,  somewhere,  errors  or  abuses  from  which 
suffering  is  likely  to  result.  We  may  conclude  then  with  safety, 
that  there  are  evils  in  the  present  political  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  these  are  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  misconduct 
of  its  governors,  or  to  the  defective  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment itself.  Taking  all  this,  however,  and  much  more  than  this, 
for  granted,  we  shall  still  have  many  questions  of  the  utmos-t  mo- 
ment and  delicacy  to  determine.  We  shall  still  have  to  deter- 
mine, whether  the  existing  evils  are  capable  of  any  remedy ;  whe- 
ther the  remedies  which  have  been  suggested  are  likely  to  prove 
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effectual ;  and  whether  they  could  be  applied  without  the  hazard 
of  greater  evils  than  those  which  they  were  expected  to  cure. 

The  great  leading  evils  in  our  actual  condition, — passing  over 
such  as  arise  from  local  circumstances  or  individual  malversa- 
tion, may  be  reduced  perhaps  to  the  three  following  heads  •,  1st, 
the  burden  of  our  taxes  ;  2d,  the  preponderating  influence  of  the 
Crown,  arising  from  the  enormous  extent  of  our  establishments, 
and  of  the  patronage  consequently  vested  in  the  Sovereign  ;  and, 
3dly,  the  monopoly  of  political  power  which  the  very  permanen- 
cy and  nature  of  the  constitution  has  a  tendency  to  create  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  growing  jealousy 
and  disaffection  which  this  is  likely  to  breed  in  the  body  of  the 
people. 

The  real  magnitude  and  danger  of  these  various  evils,  is  very 
far,  as  we  conceive,  from  being  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  popu- 
lar estimation.  The  most  palpable  and  vexatious  of  them  all,  is 
far  from  being,  in  a  political  view  at  least,  the  most  grievous  or 
alarming.  The  actual  burden  of  the  taxes  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  any  thing  unsound  or  corrupt  in  the  constitution  or  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  It  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  country  has 
recently  been  placed,  and  to  the  rash  and  sanguine  temper  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  weight  of  our  taxes  is  owing  to  the  wars, 
in  which  the  Government  has  always  been  seconded  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  people, — if,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  more  correct 
to  say,  that  it  has  engaged  in  them  on  their  instigation.  This  is 
_an  evil,  therefore,  for  which  the  people  have  really  to  blame  them- 
selves, and  not  the  Government;  and  which,  with  a  view  to  their 
political  rights,  may  be  considered  as  accidental,  if  it  be  not  in 
reality  symptomatic  of  their  extent.  The  vast  influence  of  the 
Crown,  proceeding  from  our  overgrown  debt,  and  public  esta- 
blishments, is  a  distemper  infinitely  more  formidable,  and  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  Government. 
Though  it  excites  much  less  clamour  than  the  burden  of  the 
taxes,  it  too  is  pretty  universally  intelligible  ;  and  the  dangers 
with  which  it  is  fraught  are  pretty  familiar,  even  to  the  more  su- 
perficial of  our  home  politicians.  It  has  a  tendency,  not  only  to 
subvert  the  independence  of  the  Legislature,  but  to  destroy  the 
spirit  of  liberty  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  to  convert  those 
into  the  willing  tools  of  oppression,  whose  interest,  as  well  as 
duty,  it  would  otherwise  have  been  to  resist  it.  This  evil  also 
may  be  said  to  result  spontaneously  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  has  been  placed,  and  is  the  more  to  be  dread- 
ed, because  it  is  not  owing  to  any  unwarranted  usurpation  which 
might  be  directly  repressed,  but  has  grown  up  from  the  exercise 
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of  those  legitimate  functions,  with  which,  though  conferred  in 
very  different  circumstances,  it  must  always  be  a  matter  of  great 
delicacy  to  interfere.  The  last  evil  we  have  mentioned  is  the  least 
understood,  and,  perhaps,  for  this  very  reason,  the  most  formi- 
dable or  all.  It  has  arisen,  like  the  form  r,  not  from  any  innova- 
tion upon  established  principles,  but  from  a  gradual  change  in 
the  circumstances  to  which  these  principles  are  applied;  and  may 
be  ascribed,  rather  to  an  obstinate  adherence  to  old  maxims  and 
practices,-  than  to  their  rash  or  wilful  abandonment.  We  shall 
have  occasion,  in  the  sequel,  to  say  a  good  leal  more  on  the  ori- 
gin and  consequences  of  this  great  derangement  in  our  scheme  of 
social  polity. 

For  these,  and  for  all  the  other  disorders,  which  threaten  our 
body  politic,  the  popular  prescription  is  parliamentary  reform. 
An  amendment  in  the  representation  of  the  Commons,  we  are 
assured,  is  to  ease  us  of  our  taxes, — to  reduce  the  influence  of 
the  Crown, — and  to  heal  all  breaches  and  heartburnings  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed.  We  are  rather  partial  to  this 
medicine  upon  the  whole  ;  but  it  requires  no  ordinary  skill  and 
caution  in  the  preparation  and  dosing  ;  and,  at  all  events,  we  are 
perfectly  certain,  is  not  capable  of  effecting  half  the  wonders  that 
are  expected  from  it.  No  man  of  sense  has  any  faith  in  universal 
specifics  ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  an  enemy,  or  a  very  pernicious 
friend,  to  degrade  this  useful  medicine,  by  investing  it  with  the  at- 
tributes of  a  quack's  panacea^  and  thus  effectually  to  exclude  it 
from  all  regular  practice,  as  well  as  to  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  soberminded  and  judicious.  W^hile  we  are  of  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  very  serious  and  substantial  good  may  be  effected  by  a 
reform  of  Parliament,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  say,  that  no  such 
good,  as  seems  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  its  present  advo- 
cates, can  possibly  result  from  it ;  and  that  while  the  experiment 
itself  is  by  no  means  free  of  danger,  it  would  be  altogether  ex- 
travagant to  hope,  that  it  could  deliver  us  from  any  considerable 
part  of  the  evils  we  have  enumerated. 

Witn  regard  to  the  taxes,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  it  appears  to  us  in 
the  higheft  degree  chimerical,  to  imagine,  that  any  change  in  the 
plan  of  reprefentation  fhould  ferifibly  leflen  their  amount.  The 
greater  part  are  actually  levied  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  debts 
which  have  been  contracted  ;  and  a  vaft  proportion  of  the  remain- 
der is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  That  war,  and  almoft  all  the  other  wars  by  which  our 
debt  has  been  created,  has  hitherto  been  mod  unqueitionably -po- 
pular ;  and,  it  is  reafonable  therefore  to  prefume,  would  have 
been  carried  on  to  at  lead  as  great  an  extent  by  a  legiflature  more 
immediately  under   the  influence  of  popular  feelings.     As  to  t'. 
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fuperior  economy  which  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  fuch  a  legifla- 
ture  would  be  inclined  and  enabled  to  obferve,  we  will  confefs  that 
we  are  unable  to  fee  any  juft  grounds  for  fuch  an  expectation. 
We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  the  multiplication  of  offices  and  fa- 
laries  tends  to  increafe  the  influence  of  Government ;  and  have  no 
doubt  that,  in  former  times,  they  were  occafionally  multiplied  for 
this  purpofe.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  quantity  of  influence 
already  accumulated  has  been  fo  great,  and  the  burden  of  taxation 
fo  grievous,  that  every  adminiftration  mud  have  felt,  that  no  flight 
ncceffion  of  ftrength  which  could  be  gained  by  fuch  corrupt  pro- 
fufion,  could  ever  compenfate  the  lofs  of  popularity  and  of  gene- 
ral credit  which  neceflarily  refulted  from  an  increafe  of  this  bur- 
den. By  far  the  moft  effectual  bribe  that  a  minifter  can  now  give, 
is  a  bribe  to  the  nation  itfelf,  in  the  form  of  a  remiffion,  or  an  ap- 
parent remiffion,  of  the  taxes  :  and  though  there  may  have  been 
an  undue  tenacioufnefs  in  the  cafe  of  certain  old  finecures,  and 
certain  places,  the  emoluments  of  which  have  increafed  beyond 
all  calculation,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
obvious  policy  of  economical  meafures,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  is  to  the  full  as  good  a  fecurity  for  their  adoption  as  the 
warmer  zeal  and  higher  fenfe  of  duty  that  are  expected  from  a  re- 
formed legiflature. 

We  are  very  much  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  ftatement 
brought  forward  in  the  clofe  of  laft  feffion  of  Parliament,  by  one 
of  the  moft  zealous  and  able  champions  for  economy  and  reform. 
In  that  extraordinary  ftatement,  Mr  Wardle  no  doubt  held  out  to 
the  country,  that  a  faving  might  be  effected  in  their  expenditure 
to  the  amount  of  no  lefs  than  fixteen  millions  per  annucn  ;  and 
came  fairly  forward  with  the  items  of  his  propofed  deductions. 
0»»  looking  into  thefe  items,  however,  we  find  that  they  do  not 
confiit  fo  much  in  the  retrenchment  of  unneceflary  expenditure, 
as  in  a  radical  alteration  of  many  points  of  our  general  policy. 
There  is  an  article  of  2oo,oool.,  indeed,  fet  down  for  unneceflary 
penfions,  and  offices  executed  by  deputy  ;  another  of  70,0001.  for 
exceffive  allowances  to  commiffioners  and  auditors  of  public  ac- 
counts ;  and  two  or  three  trifling  items  of  a  fimilar  defcription.  But 
the  main  faving,  and  indeed  all  that,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  is 
worth  attending  to,  is  to  be  effected  by  a  reduction  in  the  number 
or  the  allowances  of  our  army  and  navy.  A  certain  proportion  of 
the  infantry  and  cavalry,  together  with  all  the  foreign  troops,  and 
the  remains  of  the  volunteers,  are  to  be  discharged.  No  more 
fortifications  are  to  be  constructed  in  the  country  ;  the  allowances 
to  the  militia,  &c.  are  to  be  reduced  ;  and  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  sum  destined  for  the  support  of  the  navy  is  at  once  to  be 
withdrawn.  Now  these,  we  need  scarcely  observe,  are  not  mea- 
sures 
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sures  of  economy,  but  measures  of  state  policy  ;  and  measures 
upon  which  we  venture  to  conjecture,  that  a  reformed  Legisla- 
ture would  probably  be  as  little  likely  to  agree  with  Mr  Wardle  as 
their  predecessors.  For  our  own  part,  at  least,  we  are  clearly 
and  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  if  the  war  is  to  be  carried  on  at 
all,  both  the  numbers  and  the  pay  of  our  army  ought  to  be  in- 
creased, instead  of  being  diminished  ;  and  that  any  retrenchment 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  navy,  must  be  attended  with 
the  utmost  hazard.  But  even  if  we  thought  otherwise,  and  a- 
greed  entirely  with  Mr  Wardle  that  the  whole  of  the  sums  he 
has  mentioned  might  be  retrenched  without  danger  to  the  public, 
still,  as  it  seems  impossible  to  maintain  that  they  have  been  hi- 
therto expended  from  motives  of  corruption,  it  would  by  no 
means  follow,  that  a  reformed  House  of  Commons  would  see  the 
propriety  of  the  retrenchment.  It  will  scarcely  be  pretended, 
that  the  present,  or  any  other  administration,  has  kept  up  our 
establishment  of  dragoons  and  foreign  regiments  ;  or  has  allowed 
unnecessary  clothing  to  the  militia  ;  or  engaged  in  certain  plans 
of  fortifications,  from  a  mere  profligate  desire  to  create  employ- 
ments and  occasions  of  emolument  to  its  own  friends  and  de- 
pendants. No  fair  and  dispassionate  man  can  seriously  doubt, 
that  those  measures  have  been  adopted  from  a  sincere  persua- 
sion of  their  expediency  or  necessity  ;  and  that  the  money  which 
they  have  cost,  however  injudiciously  or  unprofitably  expended  in 
point  of  fact,  was  set  apart  for  services  which  have  hitherto  been, 
thought  material  to  the  national  prosperity.  Although  v/e  were 
convinced,  therefore,  by  Mr  Wardle,  of  the  folly  of  such  an  opi- 
nion, it  could  only  follow  from  this,  that  we  and  Mr  Wardle 
were  wiser  than  the  ministers  and  military  men  who  had  suppos- 
ed there  was  a  necessity  for  such  expense,  and  wiser  also  than 
the  successive  Parliaments  who  had  unanimously  sanctioned  that 
supposition.  Now,  though  we  were  to  admit  that  a  reformed 
ParJiament  would  be  considerably  more  honest  than  an  unreformed 
one,  we  are  not  exactly  aware  that  it  must  also  be  considerably 
iviser.  The  same  errors  of  policy,  therefore,  that  give  rise  to 
unprofitable  expense  at  present,  may  be  expected  to  produce  the 
same  effects  hereafter  ;  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  thinking,  that 
a  Parliament  chosen  mainly  on  account  of  its  good  intentions,  will 
commit  fewer  blunders  than  one  selected  in  a  great  degree  from  a 
•regard  to  its  skill  and  its  habits  of  business. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  increasing  zeal  and  vigilance  with 
which  a  reformed  Parliament  may  be  expected  to  pursue  those  pal- 
try peculations  and  base  embezzlements  which  infect  so  many  of 
our  public  establishments-,  desireable  as  the  end  is,  we  have  great 
loubt  if  it  could  be  compassed  at  ail  more  readily  by  the  employ- 
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merit  of  the  means  in  question.  There  is  already  a  very  active 
spirit  of  scrutiny  afoot  against  this  class  of  offences  ;  nor  can  any 
inducement  be  easily  imagined  more  strong  and  effectual,  than 
that  which  is  now  held  out  to  perseverance.  The  shortest  and 
the  surest  road  bv  which  a  private  individual  can  now  ascend  to 
popularity  an  I  Hu<  nc< ,  is  to  denounce  some  peculator  to  public 
justice,  or  to  bring  to  light  some  instance  of  official  abuse. 
Discoveries  of  this  sort  are  now  at  a  higher  premium  with  us, 
than  they  ever  were  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  and  all  the 
stirring  principles  of  our  nature,  ambition,  patriotism,  party 
zeal,  and  seh^-interest,  are  already  at  work,  to  stimulate  our 
activity,  and  to  sharpen  our  sagacity,  in  detecting  this  class  of 
offences.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  justice,  that  Parliament  has 
thrown  any  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  investigations,  since 
all  the  authentic  and  importanc  instances  of  abuse  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  labour  of  committees  appointed  with  the 
full  assent  of  the  Legislature  :  and  indeed  it  is  obvious,  that  almost 
all  the  instances  of  derailed  and  systematic  peculation,  which  are 
by  far  the  most  pernicious  and  extended,  are  of  no  sort  of  bene- 
fit to  the  Government,  and  do  not  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  strength- 
en its  influence.  Nine  tenths  at  least  of  the  abuses  which  have  re- 
cently been  brought  to  light,  were  practised  without  its  know- 
ledge, and  among  a  set  of  persons  from  whose  attachment  it  could 
derive  no  kind  of  valuable  support.  Applauding,  therefore,  as 
we  do  most  warmly*  the  exertions  of  those  who  would  destroy 
these  opprobrious  and  pestilential  practices,  which  at  once  debase 
the  character  of  the  nation,  and  alienate  its  affections  from  the  Go- 
vernment, we  cannot  see,  in  the  facts  or  in  the  reason  of  the  case, 
any  ground  for  supposing  that  a  change  in  our  system  of  representa- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  repress  them  effectually.  The  Legis- 
ture,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  contains  as  many  keen  and  experi- 
enced accusers  as  couid  well  find  employment  in  a  task  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  there  is  even  reason  to  doubt,  whether  the  same 
zeal  and  activity  would  be  displayed  by  those  to  whom  it  might  be 
assigned  in  an  assembly  where  exertions  of  this  sort  would  operate 
less  effectually  as  a  passport  to  distinction. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  what- 
ever other  benefits  might  result  from  a  reform  in  Parliament,  it 
could  be  of  no  sensible  benefit  to  the  people  by  lightening  the  bur- 
den of  their  taxation  •,  and  that  no  delusion  can  be  greater,  and  in 
some  respects  more  mischievous,  than  that  which  represents  these 
two  tilings  as  essentially  connected  with  each  other.  To  tin's  false 
opinion,  however,  and  to  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  dis- 
seminate it,  we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  a  good  part  of  the  appa- 
rent zeal  and  activity  which  has  lately  been  manifested  on  the  sub- 
ject 
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ject  of  reform,  and  for  the  dispersion  of  the  last  dregs  of  that  de- 
grading apathy  in  which  the  public  mind  appeared  but  a  few  years 
ago  to  be  almost  irrecoverably  sunk.  To  this  extent,  erroneous 
as  it  is,  the  popular  opinion  has  done  good  service,  and  prepared 
the  way,  we  trust,  for  more  just  and  more  worthy  sentiments  ; 
but  mischief,  and  mischief  of  the  most  alarming  nature,  must  re- 
sult from  the  successful  propagation  of  the  doctrine  itself,  when 
pushed  to  the  extent,  and  invested  with  the  importance,  which 
its  adherents  have  lately  assigned  to  it.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  never  yet  engaged  eagerly  in  the  pursuit  of  an  unattain- 
able object,  without  throwing  the  frame  of  society  into  disorder; 
though  it  would  be  mischief  enough,  in  our  apprehension,  if  the 
misguided  hope  were  only  to  sink  back  into  the  base  inactivity 
of  despair. 

We  must  observe  too,  before  finally  leaving  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  that  even  if  a  greater  retrenchment  in  the  national  ex- 
penditure could  be  effected,  than  we  believe  to  be  practicable, 
there  would  still  be  something  unworthy  in  holding  out  this  as 
the  main  object  of  all  our  political  exertions,  and  the  chief  good 
to  be  expected  from  a  parliamentary  reform.  Anxious  as  we  are 
to  cut  off  all  that  expense  which  is  likely  to  minister  to  corrup- 
tion, we  are  by  no  means  partial  to  that  sordid  and  illiberal  e- 
conomy  which  would  grudge  its  gorgeousness  and  splendour  to 
majesty,  or  even  its  trappings  to  vanity ;  which  would  mete  out 
a  meagre  subsistence  to  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  servants  of 
the  country,  and  calculate  the  value  of  the  bodily  and  mental  la- 
bour for  which  every  salary  was  to  be  au  equivalent.  In  a  rich 
and  luxurious  society,  a  certain  profuse  and  ostentatious  expense 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  official  greatness.  The  means  of  sup- 
porting such  expense,  therefore,  is  always  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  ambition  ;  and  the  high  functions  of  the 
state,  to  which  that  ambition,  the  mother  and  the  sister  of  all 
great  talent  and  energy,  should  always  be  directed,  would  be  de- 
serted and  left  as  a  roosting  place  for  minds  of  a  weaker  wing, 
if  they  were  not  associated  with  such  emoluments  as  to  maintain 
their  possessor  in  the  place  to  which  his  office  had  exalted  him. 
Two  great  evils,  therefore,  would  result  from  such  unwise  par- 
simony. The  most  important  offices  in  the  state  would  be  filled 
with  persons  of  inferior  talents  •,  and  those  who  were  gifted  with 
genius,  despising  the  low  and  barren  eminences  which  bounded 
their  legal  pretensions,  would  be  apt  to  invade  an  order  of  things 
which  might  seem  to  withhold  them  from  their  rights,  and  em- 
ploy their  power  in  disturbing  the  government  which  might 
have  been  made  instrumental  to  its  support.  The  example  of 
America  illustrates  both  these  consequences.     The  public  func- 
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tjonaries  of  that  commonwealth  are  so  poorly  provided,  that  no 
prosperous  counsellor,  for  instance,  will  accept  of  the  office  of 
judge  ;  and  few  men  of  abilities  will  dedicate  them  to  so  unpro- 
fitable a  task  as  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Their  legisla- 
ture, therefore,  is  deficient  both  in  talent  and  authority  j  and  she 
has  already  experienced,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  more  than 
one  shock,  from  the  irregular  impulse  of  that  ambition  and  talent 
for  which  no  adequate  recompense  has  been  provided  within 
the  pale  of  her  constitution.  If  these  principles  are  not  admitted, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  Thomas  Paine,  that  a  discreet 
able-bodied  man,  equal  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  royalty, 
may  at  any  time  be  got  for  800/.  a  year-,  or  to  deny  to  some  later 
writers,  that  the  emoluments  of  commanders  in  chief,  governors 
and  ambassadors,  are  far  more  than  the  just  reward  of  their 
labour. 

We  would  abolish  sinecure  offices,  therefore,  and  that  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  proposed  even  by  Mr  Wardle, — being  satis- 
lied  that  they  are  now  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious,  as  well  as 
unpopular ;  but  we  would  increase  the  emoluments  of  almost  all 
the  great  offices  of  the  state,  and  of  all  those  public  situations  to 
which  it  is  for  the  common  benefit  that  ambition  should  invite 
ability.  These  have  not  been  raised  at  all  in  the  proportion  in 
which  the  expense  of  living,  and  the  decent  luxury  of  the  higher 
orders  has  increased ;  and  are,  many  of  them,  far  below  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  their  possessors  to  live  as  those  live 
with  whom  they  are  necessarily  associated.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  the  work  can  be  got  done  for  less  money. — It  will  not  be  so 
well  done  ;  it  will  not  be  done  with  the  same  effect  and  autho- 
rity ;  and  no  safe  occupation  will  be  left  for  those  who  could  do 
it  incomparably  better  than  any  less  aspiring  competitor,  It  is  vain 
too,and  worse  than  vain  to  say,  that  if  the  emoluments  of  high  office 
be  made  considerable,  men  will  seek  such  situations  from  a  base 
love  of  these  emoluments. — Men  who  could  be  actuated  by  such 
motives,  would  have  no  chance  in  the  competition  with  those  who 
were  inspired  with  a  more  lofty  ambition  ;  but  it  is  a  vulgar  and  a 
gross  error  to  suppose,  that  men  in  general  seek  for  high  office 
and  political  power  from  any  sort  of  regard  to  the  pitiful  emolu- 
ments with  which  it  is  attended.  This  is  the  passion  of  under- 
lings only,  and  the  imputation  which  they  justly  seek  to  fasten  on 
each  other  ;  but  it  can  never  attach  to  the  masters  of  the  state, 
nor  to  any  who  aspire  to  be  ranked  among  its  masters.  There 
are  loans  and  contracts,  and  ignoble  sinecures  for  the  lovers  of 
wealth ;  but  power  and  consequence  anil  distinction  are  the 
only  objects  ol  those  whose  relish  is  for  distinction  and  power. 
'Unprincipled  as  many  of  our  public  men  have  been,  we  scarcely 
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remember  one,  since  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  whose  ambi- 
tion was  alloyed  with  so  base  a  passion  as  avarice,  or  who  was 
ever  suspected  of  coveting  the  toils  and  the  perils  of  oflice  for  the 
sake  of  the  miserable  pay  which  is  generally  attached  to  it.  Last 
of  all,  it  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  expenses  of  this  sort  can  ever  af- 
fect the  finances  of  a  great  nation,  or  that  any  system  of  econo- 
my can  ever  save  it  from  a  great  load  of  taxation,  so  long  as  it  has 
a  decided  passion  for  war,  and  a  taste  for  conquest  and  direction. 
While  views  of  ambition,  of  avarice,  or  of  passion,  are  popular, 
the  more  popular  the  Government  is,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  pub- 
lic expenses  be  accumulated  ;  and  the  only  effect  of  a  ri^id  system 
of  economy  will  be,  to  enable  the  nation  to  indulge  in  this  luxury 
a  little  longer  and  a  little  more  frequently.  In  a  country  like  Eng- 
land, there  could  be  no  debt,  and  no  burden  of  taxes,  if  there 
were  no  war  •,  and  when  the  problem  is,  to  reduce  the  taxes,  the 
question  is  not,  what  Government  is  the  most  economical,  but 
what  is  the  most  pacific  ?  A  more  popular  Government  than  we 
possess  at  present,  we  are  quite  satisfied,  would  not  be  more  paci- 
fic ;  and  therefore  we  are  quite  satisfied,  that  no  diminution  of  the 
taxes  would  be  produced  by  a  reform  which  would  make  our  Go- 
vernment more  popular. 

So  much  for  the  supposed  operation  of  reform   in  diminishing 
the  taxes.     The  next  point  to  be  considered   is,  its   operation  in 
diminishing  the  influence  of  the  Government.     This  influence,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  enormous.     The  king  and  his  ministers  have 
the  disposal  of  several  hundred  thousands  of  offices,  in  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  church,  the  law,  and  the  colonics,— tire  emoluments 
of  which  cannot  amount  to  much  less  than  twenty  millions  a  year. 
Now,  when   it  is  considered  that  the  whole  male  adults   of   the 
kingdom  are  probably  under   five   millions,  it  is  easy   to  see  to 
what  an  extent  the  possession   or  expectancy  oi  these   appoint- 
ments must  influence  the  political  creed  of  the  majority.     The  fact 
accordingly  is,  that  almost  evciy  man  above  the  rank  of  a  labouring 
mechanic,  has  pretensions,  more  or  less  direct  or  immediate,  to 
some  such  appointment ;  and  that  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  biassed  more  or  less  di- 
rectly by  such  considerations.     Such  is  the  amount  of  the  evil  ; — 
and  it  is  unfortunately  as  radical    as    it   is   enormous.     We  have 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  seventy  millions  a  year,  which  must  be 
collected   by    a    whole  host    of   diligent    and    trust-worthy   tax- 
gatherers.     We  have  a  navy  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  huadi 
vessels,  and  an  army   of  several   hundreds   of  regiments,  wrhich 
must  be  commanded   by   officers   of  education    and    accemp:    ■ 
raent  ;  and  we  have   colonies  scattered   over  both   licmi     • 
.r.d  containing  ten  times  the  population  of  the   mother   coun 
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These  vast  establishments  are  now  a  part  of  our  existence,  and 
cannot  be  either  abandoned  or  diminished  ; — and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  administration  of  them  has  transformed  us  into  a  na- 
tion of  public  functionaries,  and  placed  a  prodigious  proportion 
of  the  whole  national  income  in  the  gift  of  those  who  have  the 
nomination  of  these  functionaries.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  abo- 
lishing the  offices,  or  diminishing  the  salaries  annexed  to  them. 
Almost  all  of  the  offices  are  now  indispensably  necessary;  and 
the  salaries  are  perhaps  more  frequently  inadequate,  than  ex- 
cessive. The  great  grievance  is  in  the  patronage,  and  the  de- 
pendence which  that  patronage  encourages  ; — and,  before  deter- 
mining in  what  way  this  grievance  is  to  be  redressed,  we  must 
first  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  what  manner,  and  through  what 
channels  it  operates. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  in  the  first  place,  to  suppose  that  it  oper- 
ates exclusively  or  even  chiefly  on  the  Legislature.  Its  most 
powerful  action  is  upon  the  body  of  the  people  ;  in  whom  it  na- 
turally begets  a  proclivity  to  side  with  the  executive,  and  to  ac- 
quiesce in  all  that  is  done  by  those  to  whom  so  many  of  them 
must  unfortunately  look  up  as  their  patrons.  The  evil  would  re- 
main, therefore,  very  nearly  where  it  is,  although  the  legislature 
could  be  protected  from  its  direct  action  ;  or,  rather,  no  regula- 
tion would  substantially  diminish  its  action  on  the  legislature, 
which  left  those  by  whom  the  legislature  is  appointed  subject  to 
its  full  operation.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  still  greater  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  danger  of  this  influence  consists  in  the 
power  it  gives  the  Sovereign,  considered  as  an  individual,  and  as 
a  separate  branch  of  the  legislature,  to  act  upon  the  other  branch- 
es. The  truth  is,  that  this  power  does  not  belong  to  the  king  so 
properly,  as  to  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  that 
it  is  rather  by  the  actual  exercise  of  this  power,  than  by  being 
subjected  to  its  operation,  that  the  legislature  is  debased  and  cor- 
rupted. The  King  exercises  his  patronage  through  the  media- 
tion of  his  ministers ;  and  the  definition  of  a  minister,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  constitution,  is,  not  a  person  nomi- 
nated by  the  King,  but  a  person  supported  by  two  thirds  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  King,  individually,  neither  is  nor 
can  be  consulted  in  the  greater  part  of  the  appointments  which 
are  made,  in  his  name ;  nor  is  it  to  him  or  his  personal  favour 
that  the  nominees  understand  that  they  are  indebted  for  such 
appointments.  The  patronage,  therefore,  is  vested  substantially 
in  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  can  make  a 
minister,  and  by  whom  all  ministers  know  that  they  are  made 
and  continued.  Now,  in  whatever  way  we  conceive  this  assem- 
bly to  be  constituted,  and  by  whatever  form  of  election  its  mem- 
bers 
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bers  are  supposed  to  be  returned,  still,  as  long  as  men  are 
men,  and  while  causes  and  effects  maintain  their  usual  rela- 
tions in  application  to  human  conduct,  it  cannot  fail  to  happen, 
that  the  persons  in  whom  this  patronage  is  vested  will  often  be 
tempted  to  exercise  it  in  their  own  favour,  or  in  favour  cf  their 
immediate  connexions.  Many  will  side  with  the  majority,  in  or- 
der to  profit  by  the  exercise  of  this  patronage  ;  and  the  majority 
will  always  endeavour  to  maintain  itself  in  strength  and  security, 
by  holding  out  the  promise  of  this  patronage  to  those  whom  it 
wishes  either  to  gain  over  or  to  retain. 

This  is  the  true  fhape  and  courfe  of  the  evil ;  and,  being  per- 
.fuaded  that  it  is  fo,  we  confefs  we  fee  no  profpett  of  removing, 
or  even  alleviating  it  by  any  alteration  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  The  mifchief  confifts  in  the  existence  of 
fuch  a  multitude  of  offices,  and  of  a  confequent  power  of  appoint- 
ing to  them.  This  power,  we  think,  is  obvioufly  veiled  in  the 
majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons;  and  the  whole  evil  confifts 
in  this,  that  a  mod  powerful  temptation  is  thus  held  out  to  the 
members  of  that  Houfe  to  place  and  to  keep  the.nfelves  at  any 
rate  in  a  majority,  and  to  all  the  people  out  of  the  Houfe,  to  re- 
commend themfelves  to  thole  who  compofe  it.  Now  this  is  an 
evil  which  a  change  in  the  plan  of  representation  would  not  only 
fail  to  cure,  but  would  not,  in  any  degree,  touch  or  alleviate. 
Such  a  change  could  have  no  other  effect  but  to  make  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  a  more  faithful  reprefentative  of  the  feelings  and. 
fenfe  of  the  people  :  But  the  people  themfelves  are  infe£ted  with 
this  love  of  place  and  emolument  •,  and  the  Houfe,  however  elect- 
ed, would  (till  be  liable  to  the  fame  temptations  as  at  prefent. 
Highly  as  we  are  difpofed  to  eftimate  thofe  qualities  which  confer 
popularity,  we  fee  no  reafon  to  think  that  a  reformed  Parliament 
would  confift  of  more  ftern  and  incorruptible  individuals  than  the 
prefent  Parliament  •■>  and  muft  be  forgiven  for  diftrulting  the  effi- 
cacy of  all  remedies,  which,  inftead  of  removing  the  temptation, 
profefs  only  to  enfure  the  virtue  which  is  to  be  expofed  to  them. 
In  a  large  ailembly  of.  perfons  of  a  certain  rank  and  education,  if 
the  temptations  and  opportunities  of  corruption  be  the  fame,  the 
average  amount  of  the  corruption  itfelf  may  be  fafely  affumed  as 
the  fame  alfo.  Nor  does  any  rational  perfon  ever  think  of  dimi- 
nifhjng  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  diminifhing  the  temptations 
and  opportunities.  Now,  a  change  in  the  manner  of  electing 
members  of  Parliament  could  have  no  effe£t  of  this  kind,  fo  long 
as  there  were  the  fame  number  of  offices  to  be  filled  up  in  the 
country,  and  fo  long  as  the  majority  of  that  Houie  had  virtually 
the  power  of  filling  them  up. 

Is  this  great;  cvi!,  then,  actually  without  remedy  ?    and  can  no 

means 
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means  be  devifed  of  veiling  this  patronage  in  fuch   a   way  as   not 
to  throw  the  whole  machine   of  the   Government  off  the  poife 
by  its  enormous  weight  and  impetus  ?     While  our  wars  and  diffi- 
culties continue,  we   do  think  that  there  is  no  effectual  remedy. 
The  only  radical  cure  is  by  the  gradual   alterative  of  a  reduction 
of  our  debt  and  eftablifhments ;   and   the.  only   palliative   in   the 
mean  time,  is  in  the  increafing  intelligence  and  fpirit  of  the  people. 
The  difficulty  of  the  cafe  confifts  in  this,  that  if  Parliament  has 
a  controul   over  thofe  public   appointments,  it  muft  be  corrupted 
by  the  perverfion  of  this   power  ;  and  if  it  has  no  fuch  controul, 
then  there  muft  be  lodged,  in   fome  quarter,  a  power  paramount 
to  all  other  powers  is  the  Government,  and  yet  fubjeci:  to  no  re- 
fponfibility  or  conftitutional  check  whatfoever.     The  only  remedy 
that  has  occurred  to  us,  is  to  break  down  this  patronage,  as  much 
as  possible,  into  separate  and  detached  portions,  and  to  vest  these 
in  local  assemblies, — to  let  counties  and  parishes,  in  short,  choose 
their  own  tax-gatherers,  clergy,  and  magistrates, — and  thus  to  di- 
minish the  mass  and  quantity  of  the  patronage  in  the  disposal  of 
the  general  administration.     The  remedy,  we  are   aware,  is  ex- 
tremely inadequate,  both  because  it  would  not  at  all  diminish  that 
general  scramble  for  office  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  independ- 
ence throughout  the  country,  and  because  no  part  of  the  naval, 
military,  or  colonial  appointments,  could  possibly  be  filled  up  in 
this  manner.     It  would  also  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience 
from  the  local  prejudices  and  partialities  to  which  it  might  give 
occasion  ;  but  still  the  evil  arising  from  the  monstrous  patronage 
of  the  Government  is  so  great  and  alarming,  that  we  should  be 
well  pleased  to  see  this  remedy  applied  to  it,  with  such  precautions 
and  limitations,  as  would  readily  suggest  themselves  in  digesting 
any  practical  scheme. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
there  is  an  actual  corrective  to  this  cardinal  vice  of  our  constitu- 
tion, which  palliates  its  pernicious  consecmenees,  in  so  far,  as  to 
make  it  consistent  with  a  great  degree  of  liberty.  If  this  enor- 
mous patronage  were  vested  in  any  permanent  and  distinct  b-ran-ch 
of  the  Government,  which  always  retained  the  same  interests  and 
inclinations,  it  is  impossible,  we  conceive,  that  it  should  not,  long 
ngo,  have  destroyed  the  whole  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  esta- 
blished itself  into  an  absolute  and  uncontroulable  authority.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  it  is  vested  in  the  majority  of  a  divided  as- 
sembly;  and  that  while  the  patronage  itself  remains  undiminish- 
ed and  unaltered,  there  is  another  division  of  that  assembly,  into 
whose  hands  it  is  constantly  liable  to  be  transferred.  Now,  a- 
niong  the  considerations  which  are  able  to  transmute  a  minority 
into  a  majority  of  that  house,  the  most  important  and  operative, 

no 
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no  doubt,  is  an  apprehension  of  resistance  or  disorder  among  the 
people ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  leaders  of  an  existing  majo- 
rity are  tempted  to  employ  their  influence  to  do  any  thing  very 
unjust  or  oppressive,  a  considerable  part  of  their  followers  will 
naturally  go  over  to  the  other  side,  and  the  opposition  will  be 
converted  into  an  administration,  and  obtain  possession  of  the 
whole  vast  influence  of  their  predecessors,  with  an  impressive 
warning  as  to  the  hazard  of  relying  too  far  upon  it.  It  is  thus 
that  the  existence  of  a  strong  opposition,  which  is  sure  to  be  re- 
cruited by  every  unpopular  act  of  the  Government,  serves  to  keep 
the  administration  under  a  salutary  restraint ;  and  that  the  vast 
weight  of  national  patronage,  though  it  does  render  the  machine 
of  Government  topheavy  and  unmanageable,  is  prevented,  by  the 
constant  fluctuation  of  its  pressure,  from  oversetting  it  altogether, 
or  crushing  the  liberties  of  the  people  under  its  perpetual  obliquity. 
In  addition  to  this  constitutional  fragility  of  ministerial  power, 
the  natural  mortality  of  the  Sovereign  may  be  regarded  as  a  fur- 
ther security  against  the  preponderating  weight  of  state  patronage. 
Though  the  efficient  power  be  evidently  lodged  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  personal  inclination  or  dispositions  of  the  reigning 
Monarch  are  by  no  means  without  their  influence.  From  natural 
and  obvious  causes,  it  almost  always  happens,  that  the  heir-ap- 
parent belongs  to  a  different  party  in  politics  from  that  which  is 
habitually  trusted  by  the  Sovereign  on  the  throne ;  and  the  con- 
stant hazard  of  a  demise  serves  still  further  to  restrain  the  exist- 
ing administration  in  the  exercise  of  the  vast  influence,  which 
they  hold  by  a  tenure  so  precarious.  If  it  were  not  for  the  con- 
stant operation  of  these  two  internal  correctives,  we  conc-eive  that 
the  constitution  could  not  long  sustain  the  pressure  of  this  griev- 
ous and  growing  infirmity.  If  an  administration  were  to  be  form- 
ed so  popular  and  commanding,  as,  after  a  long  course  of  suc- 
cessful contentions,  to  annihilate,  or  very  greatly  to  reduce,  the 
strength  of  opposition, — and  if,  along  with  this  unnatural  Jixitu 
in  the  state  of  Parliamentary  power,  the  reigning  Monarch  and 
the  heir  apparent  were  to  concur  cordially  in  their  choice  of  men 
and  measures, — it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine,  how  the  liber- 
ties and  independence  of  the  people  should  be  enabled  to  with- 
stand the  constant  mining  and  insidious  action  of  the  vast  influ- 
ence which  would  then  flow,  in  one  steady  and  inxleviating  cur- 
rent, against  the  foundations  of  their  freedom.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, a  rebellion  might  be  excited  among  the  lower  people,  by  open 
oppression  ;  and  a  violent  revolution  might  throw  off"  the  heavy 
load  of  corruption  and  tyranny  :  but  the  constitution  itself  would 
be  lost  and  overthrown,  and  the  overgrown  power  of  the  govern- 
ment would  have  extinguished  the  last  sparks  of  legitimate  free- 
dom. 

Thus 
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Thus  much  it  may  suffice  to  say  as  to  the  two  most  imminent 
and  palpable  evils,  which  some  sanguine  patriots  have  expected  to 
remove  by  a  reform  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament.  There 
remains  a  third,  and  a  more  fundamental,  though  less  conspicu- 
ous evil,  as  to  which  there  may  be  room  perhaps  for  a  different 
prognosis.  This  we  have  already  described,  in  a  general  way,  as 
consisting  in  the  monopoly  of  political  power  which  the  course  of 
events  had  thrown  into  the  hands  of  an  inadequate  part  of  the 
people,  and  the  consequent  jealousy  and  disaffection  of  the  re- 
mainder. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  explain,  more  particularly, 
our  impression  as  to  the  origin,  magnitude,  and  probable  effects 
of  this  disorder. 

In  doing  this,  we  must  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  cer- 
tain general  remarks  which  we  formerly  *  took  occasion  to 
make  on  the  distinctive  characters  of  new  and  of  old  govern- 
ments, and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  respec- 
tively. In  all  new  governments,  superior  fitness  and  ability 
are  the  sole  recommendations  to  office  and  employments.  In 
old  governments,  hereditary  wealth  and  rank  are  apt  to  have 
too  great  an  influence.  The  former,  therefore,  are  common- 
ly administered  with  more  vigour  and  ability  ;  but  the  latter 
are,  for  the  most  part,  more  stable  and  secure.  This  advantage 
they  derive  from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  influence  derived 
from  wealth,  to  settle  and  consolidate  into  a  sort  of  patriarchal 
chieftainship,  which  gains  strength  by  descent  and  duration  ; 
while  the  influence  derived  from  mere  personal  talents  or  accom- 
plishments, necessarily  perishes  with  the  individual  by  whom  they 
were  possessed.  An  old  government  is  a  mass  made  up  of  a  con- 
geries of  little  circles,  each  of  which  has  its  own  fixed  centre 
and  point  of  radiation.  Every  county,  and  district,  and  parish 
and  village,  has  its  settled  heads  and  leaders,  through  whom,  as 
their  natural  organ,  their  sentiments  and  wishes  are  made  known, 
and  by  whose  influence  they  may  be  generally  impressed  with 
the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  others.  All  the  little  springs  and 
fountains  of  political  power,  have  worn  themselves  deep  and  per- 
manent channels  j  and  are  reunited  into  certain  great  currents, 
which  hold  their  course  with  undeviating  regularity,  and  maintain 
the  freshness  and  fertility  of  the  land  without  danger  or  disturb- 
ance. Such  is  the  state  of  things,  in  a  certain  stage,  of  all  free 
governments  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see,  even  without  the  aid  of  expe- 
rience., that  the  very  foundations  of  this  tranquillity  are  liable  to 
be  completely  subverted. 

There  are  only  two  sources  of  influence   in   society — personal 

gifts 

*  See  vol.  X.  p.  11,  12,  &c. 
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gifts  and  accomplishments — and  property.  The  fust,  of  course, 
affords  in  itself  the  best  title  to  preeminence  ;  but  wealth  can  be 
transmitted  to  a  successor,  and  can  be  accumulated — while  virtue 
and  talents  cannot.  In  the  progress  of  society,  therefore,  the 
one  kind  of  influence  is  constantly  acquiring  strength,  while  the 
other  is  necessarily  stationary  ; — and  thus  the  aristocracy  of  per- 
sonal merit  is  gradually  supplanted,  or  at  least  overtopped,  by 
the  aristocracy  of  hereditary  wealth.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the 
history  of  civilized  society.  Crowns  become  hereditary  ;  Gene- 
rals do  not  fight  their  way  up  from  the  ranks ;  and  men  succeed 
to  certain  honours  and  privileges,  without  the  pretext  of  having 
earned  them  by  their  own  exertions. 

In  rude  and  simple  times,  when  the  duties  of  rulers  and  states- 
men are  easy,  and  when  luxury  holds  out  no  temptation  to  in- 
action, men  who  are  thus  born  to  command  are  usually  suffi- 
ciently fitted  for  it.  They  monopolize  almost  all  the  instruction 
and  education  of  the  age  ;  and  having  no  other  objects  of  ambi- 
tion or  enjoyment  but  those  which  are  set  before  them  by  their 
duty,  they  generally  unite  both  the  influence  of  wealth  and  of 
merit,  and  maintain  a  tranquil  and  unquestioned  supremacy  over 
their  natural  inferiors.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  main, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  in  modern  Europe  ; 
and  it  was  in  this  state  that  all  those  usages  and  prejudices  and 
habitual  notions  took  their  rise,  the  clash  of  which  with  another 
form  of  society,  is  at  this  moment  holding  that  quarter  cf  the 
world  in  convulsions.  It  is  to  this  point  that  we  wish  particu- 
larly to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

After  the  whole  people  of  Europe  had  thus  been  separated  into 
the  two  great  classes  of  the  gentry  or  nobility,  who  engrossed  the 
whole  political  power — and  the  peasantry  or  common  people,  who 
had  no  share  in  that  power — two  great  changes  were  gradually  ana 
silently  effected  in  the  interior  structure  of  society.  In  the  first 
place,  the  privileged  orders  were  seduced  by  luxurious  inventions 
into  a  very  general  neglect  of  the  accomplishments  which  alone 
could  fit  them  for  the  situations,  now  become  more  important  than 
ever,  which  they  still  continued  to  monopolize ;  and,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  the  common  people,  by  a  great  improvement  in  their 
education  and  circumstances,  came  to  acquire  a  large  share  of  that 
intelligence,  and  skill  and  ambition,  which  was  formerly  engrossed 
by  their  chieftains.  Being  infinitely  superior  in  numbers,  it  will 
easily  be  understood,  that  when  their  education  and  opportunities 
came  to  be  nearly  alike,  they  should  produce  a  greater  number  of 
able  and  distinguished  persons  than  the  class  of  the  nobility  ;  and 
thus  a  new  aristocracy  of  merit  arose,  which  was  opposed  in  a 
good  degree  to  the  old  aristocracy  of  wealth  cr  rank,  and  threat- 
ened to  supplant  or  eclipse  k. 

This 
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This  is  the  true  history  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  of  all 
the  other  revolutions,  by  which  such  of  the  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent, as  escape  the  yoke  of  a  military  despotism,  are  obviously 
destined  (though,  we  hope,  without  bloodshed  or  dissension)  to 
be  regenerated.  One  of  their  own  writers,  in  speaking  of  the 
former  event,  says,  with  some  quaintness,  and  much  truth,  that 
its  true  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  ■plenitude  du  merite  de  Tiers 
Etat. '  The  genius  and  ambition  of  those  who  were  excluded 
from  the  exercise  of  political  power,  had  come  to  be  so  much  great- 
er than  that  of  those  who  monopolized  it,  that,  at  last,  it  burst  for- 
cibly through  the  barriers  which  had  been  set  up  to  confine  it,  and 
overthrew  the  whole  frame  of  the  Government  by  which  it  had  been 
so  long  and  so  unwisely  neglected.  The  sum,  then,  of  the  whole 
general  doctrine  is  this, — that  all  governments  are  virtually  of  the 
nature  of  aristocracies  ;  and  that  aristocracies  are  of  two  sorts, — ■ 
that  of  personal  merit,  and  that  of  rank  or  hereditary  wealth. 
In  order  to  make  any  Government  secure  and  peaceful,  these  two 
aristocracies  must  be  united;  and  as,  in  former  times,  this  was 
effected  by  the  superior  skill,  valour,  and  accomplishment  of  the 
hereditary  chieftains,  so  it  seems  as  if  it  could  only  be  accom- 
plished, now  that  this  superiority  has  ceased,  by  their  yielding  up 
a  large  share  of  political  power  to  those  who  have  become  their 
equals  in  all  kinds  of  personal  endowments. 

These  observations  apply,  in  all  their  extent,  to  the  nations 
of  the  Continent  only ;  and  our  business  is  chiefly  with  Eng- 
land. Yet  we  have  chosen  to  state  them  in  this  broad  and  gene- 
ral manner,  in  order  to  convey  to  our  readers  a  more  clear  and 
iimple  idea  of  that  great  European  diltemper,  with  which,  it 
appears  to  us,  that  this  country  alfo  is  afflicled*,  though  in  a 
much  llighter  degree  than  its  neighbours.  With  us,  too,  the 
people  are  getting  as  wife  as  their  rulers  *,  and,  ceafing  already  to 
recognize  any  real  fuperiority  in  thofe  to  whom  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  look  up  with  implicit  confidence,  they  begin  to  feel 
that  didruft  and  difTatisfaclion  with  the  a£lual  ariftocracy  which 
has  burft  out  into  fuch  fatal  diforders  in  fome  other  countries. 
The  old  leaders  of  the  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  are  by  no  means 
fuffkiently  aware,  either  of  the  intelligence,  the  difcontent,  or 
the  ambition  of  the  lower  and  middling  orders  ;  and  are  difpofed 
to  reprefs,  what  they  confider  as  accidental  turbulence  or  ill  hu- 
mour, by  a  high  and  haughty  aflertion  of  their  own  power  and 
authority.  Though  men  of  low  birth  are  not  fyftematically  ex- 
cluded from  any  fituation  in  this  country,  it  is  perfectly  well 
known,  not  only  that  there  is  a  very  narrow  and  jealous  mono- 
poly of  all  pofts  of  importance,  but  that  there  is  a  very  great  want 
of  fympathy  between  the  people  and  their  rulers ;  and  that  little 

deference 
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deference  is  paid  to  public  opinion,  except  when  it  threatens  to 
indicate  it  Self  in  tumult  and  diforder. 

The  nature  of  this  monopoly  was  explained  at  fome  length  on 
a  former  occafion  ;  *  and  may  be  dated  in  a  very  few  words.  The 
nomination  to  all  high  offices  is  Substantially  in  the  majority  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons;  and  this  majority  can  only  be  maintain- 
ed, by  ufmg  this  patronage,  among  other  things,  in  fuch  a  way 
as  to  give  fatisfa&idn  to  thofe  of  whom  it  is  compoied.  In  con- 
fequence  of  long  hereditary  connexion,  and  other  caufes  which 
need  not  be  explained,  certain  individuals  have  obtained  the  pow- 
er, not  only  of  fecuring  their  own  election  as  members  of  this  af- 
fembly,  but  of  fecuring  the  election  of  feveral  of  their  friends  alio. 
When  the  ministry,  therefore,  is  confronted,  as  it  almoft  always 
is,  by  a  pretty  Strong  minority,  it  is  obvioufly  in  the  power  of  a 
very  fmall  number  of  their  adherents  to  make  what  terms  they 
pleafe  as  to  the  filling  up  of  any  of  the  great  appointments  in  the 
nation.  If  two  or  three  of  thefe  powerful  individuals  concur  in 
recommending  any  perfon,  however  Slenderly  qualified,  to  any  Si~ 
tuation,  however  important,  and  that  under  the  condition  of  de- 
ferting  the  miniilry  if  their  recommendation  be  not  attended  to, — 
it  is  obvious  that  inal'moft  all  cafes  it  muft  be  attended  to,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  free  choice  or  competition  either  to  the  government 
or  the  people.  The  fact  is,  accordingly,  that  almofl  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  ft  ate  are  monopolized  by  a  few  great  families  ;  and 
that,  if  there  be  any  member  of  them  poSTeSfed  of  talents  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  decency,  a  claim 
is  fure  to  be  made  in  his  behalf,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
government,  has  almoft  the  force  of  a  command. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  obvious  want  of  Sympathy  and  com- 
munication between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  and  the  mingled 
difcontent  and  contempt  which  naturally  ariies,  on  both  fides, 
from  this  unconstitutional  eftrangement ;  this  is  owing,  we  be- 
lieve, in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  actual  ignorance  ot  the  molt 
forward  and  Stirring  part  of  our  public  functionaries  with  regard 
to  the  real  Sentiments,  as  well  as  the  intelligence  and  temper,  of 
the  people.  Living  constantly  in  the  metropolis, — engaged  perpe- 
tually with  their  fchemes  and  intrigues, — and  communicating  with 
the  people  only  through  thofe  dangerous  middlemen  who  pretend  to 
diSpole  of  elections,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  Should  want  leifure 
and  opportunity  to  make  themiVlves  acquainted  with  the  State  of 
public  opinion,  or  that  they  Should  regard  its  expreSTiou  as  an  un- 
grateful interference  with  their  peculiar  privileges.  When  the 
public  bulinefs.   of  a  country  is  much  accumulated,  and   confe- 

vol.  xiv.  no.  28.  U  quently 
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quently  much  fubdivided,  there  is  nothing  perhaps  which  make* 
a  man  more  {hallow  and  arrogant,  than  to  be  wholly  engaged  in 
it ;  and  it  is,  we  believe,  very  much  owing  to  the  multiplication 
of  thofe  pert,  practifed,  and  narrow-minded  politicians,  that  that 
repulfive  tone  of  contempt  has  been  adopted  towards  the  people, 
which  has  been  repaid,  upon  their  fide,  with  retorted  fcorn  and 
refentment. 

Such,  we  conceive,  are  a  few  of  the  general  caufes  which  have 
led,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  to  that  monopoly  of  power 
and  that  popular  difcontent  which  have  been  produced,  by  fimilar 
caufes,  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  fome  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions. There  are  certain  peculiarities,  however,  in  our  recent 
hiftory,  and  in  the  afpe£t  of  the  prefent  times,  which  have  pro- 
digioufly  aided  their  natural  operation  in  our  cafe,  and  accele- 
rated the  effect  which  might  otherwife  have  come  upon  us  in  a 
form  lefs  alarming.  The  caufes  of  difunion  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  are  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  in  fome  degree  in  the  conftitution  of  modern  fociety. 
Thofe  which  we  are  about  to  enumerate  may  be  confidered,  in 
fome  meafure,  as  extrinfic  and  accidental. 

There  is,  in  ihe^first  place,  the  effect  of  the  French  revolution, 
which  has  had  a  twofold  operation  on  the  people  and  on  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country.  In  the  first  place,  by  exciting  a  great  dread 
of  popular  insurrection,  and  a  great  zeal  in  favour  of  royalty  and 
high  birth,  and  ajl  kinds  of  antient  establishments  and  dignities,  it 
encouraged  the  government  to  assume  a  higher  tone,  and  to  com- 
port itself  towards  the  people  in  a  more  imperious  manner,  than 
would  either  have  been  ventured  upon,  or  endured,  under  other 
circumstances.  Now,  though  the  nation  has  got  rid  of  the  panic 
and  the  zeal  which  produced  this  innovation,  the  government  is 
unwilling  to  abate  of  the  jealous  and  commanding  tone  to  which 
it  had  become  accustomed  during  the  prevalence  of  these  feel- 
ings. The  second  effect  of  this  great  event  has  been,  to  render 
hereditary  rank  and  pretension  less  imposing  and  respectable  than 
formerly  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  diadem  of  Bonaparte 
has  dimmed  the  lustre  of  all  the  antient  crowns  of  Europe  ;  and 
her  nobles  have  been  outshone,  and  outgeneralled,  and  outnego- 
tinted,  by  men  raised  by  their  own  exertions  from  the  common 
level  of  the  populace.  The  antient  and  hereditary  rulers  of 
states,  in  short,  have  made  but  a  poor  figure  in  the  contest  with 
their  plebeian  antagonists  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  people  of 
this  country  should  have  been  spectators  of  the  struggle,  without 
feeling  an  abatement  of  that  habitual  veneration  for  rank  and  dig- 
nity, which  is  still  a  considerable  ingredient  in  their  loyalty  and 
submission.  Their  apprehension  of  this  effect,  has  led  the  inju- 
dicious 
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dicious  part  of  our  aristocracy,  and  the  base  and  more  numerous 
herd  of  their  underlings,  to  attempt  to  counteract  it,  by  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  arrogance  and  presumption. 

The  second  aggravation  of  this  constitutional  disorder,  may  be 
referred  to  the  unusual  duration  of  Mr  Pitt's  administration,  and 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  present  ministry  assumed 
and  have  maintained  their  situations.  We  conceive  it  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  purity  of  the  English  constitution,  that  no  ministry 
should  remain  very  long  in  office.  For  the  time  they  are  in, 
they  degrade  their  opponents  throughout  the  nation  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plebeian  orders  in  the  old  tyrannical  governments  of 
the  Continent,  by  a  systematical  exclusion  from  all  posts  of  ho- 
nour and  dignity  ;  and  are  only  prevented,  by  the  precariousness 
of  their  tenure,  from  adopting  towards  them  in  common  society 
all  those  insolent  airs  of  superiority  which  the  noblesse  of  old  France 
used  to  practise  towards  such  as  were  not  noble.  If  an  admi- 
nistration last  very  long,  something  of  this  kind  must  infallibly 
grow  up  even  in  this  country  ;  and  some  of  our  readers  may  re- 
member, that  there  was  an  approach  to  it  during  the  time  of  Mr 
Pitt's  greatest  popularity.  Lord  Sidmouth's  administration,  and 
the  shortlived  ministry  of  Lord  Greuville,  gave  a  check  to  this 
tone  of  proscription  ;  but  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  most  in- 
significant minority  which  has  existed  since  the  Revolution,  into 
the  most  confident  and  imperious  ministry  that  ever  existed  in 
England,  has  renewed  the  alarms  of  all  who  look  beyond  the 
hour  that  lies  before  them.  The  present  administration  is  evi- 
dently a  continuation  of  that  which  was  directed  by  Mr  Pitt  ; 
and  the  result  of  the  two  short  attempts  to  supplant  it,  almost 
authorises  us  to  conclude,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  out  a  mi- 
nistry which  has  been  long  in  power,  and  has  retained  the  per- 
sonal favour  of  the  Sovereign.  Though  driven  repeatedly  frOm 
their  posts  by  the  public  scorn  or  indignation,  they  have  only  to 
wait  till  some  blunder  or  disaster  shake  the  popularity  of  their 
sucessors,  and  may  reckon  upon  being  brought  back  in  triumph 
with  the  whole  train  of  their  dependants.  Whatever  evils  and 
inconveniences,  therefore,  attend  a  very  long  administration,  ei- 
ther from  the  greater  narrowness  of  their  monopoly,  the  increas- 
ed insolence  of  their  tone,  or  their  more  habitual  alienation  from 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  may  be  expected  to  become  appa- 
rent in  our  actual  circumstances,  and  to  aggravate  those  discon- 
tents which  spring  from  causes  still  more  radical. 

The  third  accidental  source  of  our  dissensions,  may  be  traced 
to  the  sudden  disappearance  of  most  of  the  great  and  popular 
characters  by  whom  the  nation  had  been  long  accustomed  to  be 
guided  ;  and  the  succession  of  a  race  of  men  who  are  generally 
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acknowledged  to  be  unequal  to  the  mighty  tasks  which  have  been 
assigned  to  them.  With  all  the  growing  intelligence  and  dis- 
content and  presumption  of  the  lower  and  middling  orders,  they 
were  still  held  in  awe  by  the  genius  and  established  superiority  o-f 
those  men.  The  body  of  the  nation  relied  implicitly  on  their 
wisdom  ;  and  their  very  errors  were  respected  even  by  those  who 
had  the  courage  to  expose  them.  Of  late,  however,  the  govern- 
ment fiajs  fallen  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  less  known 
and  less  respected  \ — whose  names  carry  nothing  venerable  with 
them  to  ennoble  submission,  and  nothing  commanding  to  over- 
awe turbulence.  Though  their  gifts  and  their  popular  qualities 
are  far  inferior  to  those  of  their  predecessors,  their  pretensions 
arc  at  least  as  lofty,  and  expressed  in  a  manner  still  more  haugh- 
ty and  revolting.  Nor  is  it  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  if  a  peo- 
ple, disposed  at  any  rate  to  call  in  question  the  authority  of  its- 
rulers,  should  feel  more  than  usual  discontent  when  delivered  in- 
to the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  place  in  either  aristocracy — of 
rank  or  of  talents  ;  and  who,  without  the  aid  of  general  popu- 
larity, or  the  support  of  extensive  connexions,  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  government  on  the  strength  of  a  certain  clerk-like  ala- 
crity and  thoroughgoing  confidence — of  accommodating  conscien- 
ces, and  habits  of  courtly  compliance.  The  great  complication 
and  increase  of  the  national  business,  has  given  rise,  in  our  times, 
to  this  new  generation  of  public  men.  But  they  have  hitherto 
been  subservient  to  the  actual  rulers  of  the  state  ;  and  the  era  of 
thejr  accession  to  immediate  power,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
marked  with  the  symptoms  of  popular  dissatisfaction. 

The  last  pecu-liar  or  temporary  cause  of  our  national  disunion, 
is  the  extraordinary  peril  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
signal  want  or  success  with  which  almost  all  our  public  measures 
have  been  attended.  In  ordinary  times,  it  is  little  more  than  a  la- 
bour of  honour  to  administer  public  affairs,  and  a  matter  nearly  of 
indifference  by  whom  they  are  administered.  In  such  time?,  a  po- 
lished and  intelligent  nation  in  reality  governs  itself;  and- the  of- 
fice of  prime  minister  may  be  fairly  sought  by,  and  safely  yield- 
ed to  any  man  of  popular  manners,  and  ordinary  skill  in  business, 
But,  when  the  state  of  a  people  comes  to  be  full  of  hazard  and 
difficulty — when  every  blunder  is  big  with  incalculable  danger, 
and  the  want  of  consummate  judgment  threatens  to  involve  every 
individual  in  ruin — it  then  becomes  utterly  intolerable  that  a  post 
of  such  responsibility  should  be  given  up  to  presumptuous  medi- 
ocrity,— or  the  imminent  peril  of  twenty  millions  of  men  be  made 
a  stake  for  conceited  selfishness,  or  low  party  passion,  to  play  for. 
Even  those  who  are  most  inclined,  by  nature  and  habit,  to  acqui- 
esce la  established  systems,  and  to  trust  to  official  wisdom,  are  rous- 
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ed,  at  such  a  season,  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  qualifier t  ions  of  fherr 
rulers,  and  to  murmur  against  that  most  atrocious  of  all  abuser,  jy 
which  incapacity  is  allowed  to  drivel  in  the  place  who  genius 
herself  might  falter  and  grow  pale.  When  the  people  look  Ed 
the  condition  to  which  they  are  now  brought,  and  the  lamentable 
issue  of  the  many  proud  promises  which  their  rulers  have 
to  them  in  the  course  of  the  contest ; — when  they  look  back  up- 
on the  whole  foreign  policy  of  England  for  these  last  twenty  years 
— upon  that  strange  and  humiliating  scene  of  improvidence,  in- 
consistency, insolence,  and  paltry  rapacity — that  sad  series  of  pre- 
posterous hopes  and  discreditable  disappointments — that  sickening 
alternation  of  boasting  and  disgrace,  of  blustering  apologies,  rash 
councils,  and  tardy  performance  ; — when  they  look  back  upon  all 
these  things,  and  recollect  that  their  affairs  are  still  in  the  guid- 
ance of  the  remnant  of  these  unprosperous  counsellors,  by  whom 
they  have  been  so  often  deceived  ; — is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect, 
that  their  incredible  credulity  should  at  last  be  exhausted,  and  that 
they  should  begin  to  ask,  whether  there  is  not  in  the  nation  some 
better  judgment,  and  cooler  temper,  to  save  them  in  the  crisis  of 
their  fate  ?  It  is  needless,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  speak  of 
the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  as  to  Ireland,  or  of  the  me- 
lancholy mixture  of  rashness  and  irresolution,  of  dread  and  of 
defiance  of  public  opinion,  which  has  been  exhibited  in  some  late 
proceedings  of  the  Government.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show, 
that  the  dangers  of  the  country,  and  the  long  train  of  disappoint- 
ments which  she  has  purchased  at  so  great  a  price,  must  have  ex- 
cited a  pretty  general  distrust  and  disrespect  for  its  rulers,  even  if 
there  had  not  been  causes  of  a  more  general  nature  to  produce 
this  alienation. 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  us,  are  the  leading  circumstances,  both 
general  and  particular,  which  have  led  to  the  great  political  mala- 
dy under  which  we  now  labour — the  monopoly  of  political  power 
by  too  small  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  consequent  discontent 
of  the  greater  number.  Two  miserable"  consequences  result 
from  this  evil.  In  the  first  place,  affairs  are  administered  with 
much  less  wisdom  and  judgment,  than  if  the  pubhc  servants 
were  chosen,  on  account  of  their  serviceable  qualities,  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  evident 
danger  of  disorder  among  the  people  themselves,  and  a  cer- 
tainty of  their  being  lukewarm  in  the  service  of  Government, 
even  where  the  national  security  may  call  on  them  for  the 
greatest  exertions.  The  evil,  therefore,  which  we  have  speRt 
so  much  time  in  describing,  is  such  as  calls  imperiously  for  a 
remedy. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  humbly  conceive,  that  the  go- 
verning part  of  the  nation  is,  upon  the  whole,  worse  qualified 
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for  the  task  it  has  to  perform,  than  any  other  description  of  per- 
sons within  it.  In  all  other  departments  of  intellectual  exer- 
tion, we  have  among  us  inftances  of  unrivalled  talent,  dexterity 
and  fuccefs  ;  and  the  body  of  the  people,  we  verily  believe, 
contains  a  greater  mafs  of  found  judgment,  varied  intelligence, 
and  original  genius,  than  any  other  people  that  ever  exifted. 
Our  political  artifans,  however,  are  by  no  means  of  the  fame 
degree  of  excellence ;  and,  in  fpite  of  the  great  demand  which 
the  circumftances  of  the  times  have  created  for  this  kind  of 
talent,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fupply  has  recently  been  very  ina- 
dequate. "When  this  is  the  cafe,  political  economics  tell  us, 
we  mny  conclude  at  once  that  there  is  fome  undue  monopoly 
of  the  Sources  from  which  it  fhould  be  derived  ;  and  the  investi- 
gation in  which  we  have  juft  been  engaged,  feems  to  juftify 
the  conclufion  in  this  inftance.  The  true  cure,  then,  for  this 
part  of  the  evil — to  defcribe  it  in  general  terms — is  to  put  an 
end  to  this  monopoly  -,  to  multiply  the  points  of  contact  between 
the  wifdcm  which  is  in  the  people,  and  that  which  is  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  ;  to  enlarge  the  intellectual 
communication  between  the  nation  and  its  rulers  ;  and  thus  to  en- 
able the  knowledge  and  the  talent  that  are  in  the  country  to  aft 
upon  the  mechanifm  by  which  its  bufinefs  is  performed.  For  the 
other  part  of  the  evil,  it  is  <  qually  eaiy  to  indicate  the  general 
description  of  the  remedy.  It  mull  confift  in  a  change  of  tone 
in  the  government,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  aim  at 
political  influence  in  the  country, — fuc.h  a  change  only  as  may 
Show  that  there  is  a  fincere  defire  to  conciliate,  and  to  act  along 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  that  thpy  are  not  looked  upon 
either  with  contempt  or  dill; lift  ;  and  that  their  right  to  think  and 
to  feel  for  the  Situation  of  the  country  is  Senoufiy  and  cordially 
recognized. 

All  this,  we  admit,  is  very  vague  :— -and  yet,  if  there  were  a 
general  and  Sincere  difpofition  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  very  little 
difficulty,  w'e  believe,  would  be  experienced.  Our  popular  re- 
formers are  undoubtedly  far  more  Specific.  They  are  for  cutting 
off  the  rotten  burghs,  enlarging  the  elective  franchife,  and  Short- 
ening the  duration  of  parliament ;  by  which  operations,  they  con- 
tend, that  the  people  will  at  once  be  reconciled  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  government  be  tendered  cordial  to  the  people. 
^ow,  though  we  are  infinitely  lefs  fuiguine  as  to  the  effects  of 
Such  meafures,  and  are  Satisfied,  indeed,  that  the  whole  of  what 
is  now  propofed  could  not  be  attempted  without  the  greatelt  dan- 
ger, we  are  ilill  ready  to  adnvt,  that  the  expectations  of  benefit 
from  a  parliamentary  reform,  are  much  lefs  chimerical  with  a 
view  to  the  great  evil  of  which  we  have  been  Speaking,  than  as 
to  any  of  the  other  effects  which  have  been  anticipated  from  it. 
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We  have  always  profeffed  to  be  on  the  whole  friendly  to  fuch 
a  reform  ;  and  if  the  people  be  generally  defirous  of  it,  we  think 
the  time  is  come  when  it  ought  to  be  no  longer  withheld.     We 
do  not  think  that  it  will  produce  a  parliament  materially  different 
in  its  character  or  compofition  from  that  which   now   exifts  ;  and 
we  fh;ffl  ftate,  in  the  fequel,  the   reafons   why  we  fhould  dread 
the   idea  of  any  material  difference.      But   it  will  do  good,  we 
think,  in  two   important  particulars.     In  the  firft   place,  it   will 
tend  to  raife   the  importance  of  the   people  in   general,   and  to 
maintain   and   exercise  in  them   that  feeling  of  citizenship  and 
political  duty,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  lost  in  a  commercial  country; 
although  it  is  upon  it  alone  that  all  rational  freedom  must  ulti- 
mately repose.     In  the  second  place,  the  mere  granting  of  a  boon 
to  which  so  much  importance  has  been  (perhaps  foolishly)  attach- 
ed,   will  be  a  pledge  of  the  confidence  and  cordiality  with  which 
they  are  regarded  by  their  superiors,  and  will  go  far  to  diof  el  the 
jealous  and  hostile  feelings  which  so  many  other  causes  have  late- 
ly gendered  between  them. 

As  to  the  kind  or  the  quantity  of  reform  which  we  think  may 
be  safely  granted  for  those  purposes,  it  will  scarcely  be  expected 
that  we  should  presume  to  lay  any  specific  proposition  before  our 
readers.  The  most  obvious  fault  in  our  present  system  of  repre- 
sentation, is  its  great  and  glaring  inequality.  In  some  places,  five 
men  returning  two  members, — in  others  fifty  thousand  :  Here,  a 
burgh  of  twenty  hovels  having  its  fall  share  of  representation, — 
there,  two  or  three  large  and  prosperous  towns  not  represented  at 
all.  Now,  though  we  would  not  altogether  destroy  this  inequa- 
lity,  which  produces  good  as  well  as  bad  effects  on  the  whole,  we 
certainly  riiink  that  it  ought  to  be  diminished,  and  a  certain  approach 
made  to  uniformity  in  the  exercise  of  so  valuable  a  right.  We 
would  not  scruple,  therefore,  to  take  away  the  right  of  electing 
from  several  close  and  several  decayed  burghs,  and  to  give  more 
members 'to  several  populous  districts.  The  pecuniary  qualifica- 
tion cf  the  electors  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  somewhat 
Taised,  especially  in  the  open  burghs;  but  to  compensate  this,  it 
ought  to  be  estimated  in  the  counties,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  not 
merely  by  property  or  interest  in  land,  but  by  property  of  all 
sorts,  or  rather,  perhaps,  by  the  payment  of  taxes  to  a  certain  a- 
mount, — paying  a  due  tribute  to  the  superior  weight  and  respec- 
tability of  the  landed  interest,  by  making  the  quaiificat.on  lower 
for  them  than  for  other  proprietors.  Some  regulations  should 
also  be  adopted  for  avoiding  the  tumult  and  disorder  which  now 
disgrace  our  most  popular  elections,  and  which  have  inspired 
many  worthy  people  with  a  general  horror  at  the  very  name  of  a 
popular  reform.     Something  may  be  learned  in  this  respect  from 
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the  practice  of  America,  where,  by  means  of  written  votes,  col- 
lected and  authenticated  by  a  very  simple  process,  the  elections 
are  conducted,  in  that  country  of  universal  suffrage  and  ferocious 
faction,  without  the  smallest  tendency  to  disorder.  If  this  could 
be  accomplished  with  us,  it  would  certainly  remove  one  very  strong 
objection  to  shortening  the  duration  of  parliament. 

Such  a  reform  as  this,  we  are  convinced,  might  be  effected  with 
perfect  safety  j  and,  we  make  no  doubt,  with  considerable  benefit 
to  the  country.  Its  beneficial  effects,  however,  we  are  persuad- 
ed, would  L  :  onfined  to  the  points  we  have  just  mentioned.  It 
would  not  materially  touch  the  stare  of  taxation  or  of  influence  : — 
and  as  for  altering  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
excluding  from  it  all  who  are  sent  rfieite  by  the  interest  of  the 
ministry  or  of  noble  families,  we  can  only  say,  that  if  we  be- 
lieved it  at  all  iikely  to  produce  such  en  effect,  we  should  think  it 
our  duty  to  strive  against  it,  as  against  a  measure  which  would 
deprive  us  of  all  the  practical  blessings  of  cur  constitution. 

We  took  the  liberty,  on  a  former  occasion,*  to  say  a  good  deal 
upon  this  subject ;  and  after  observing  that  the  whole  substantial 
power  of  the  G  ver.-.ment  was  now  manifestly  vested  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  proceeded  to  show  that  the  balance  of  the 
constitution  was  preserved,  and  could  only  be  preserved,  by  being 
transferred  into  that  House  ;  where  a  certain  proportion  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  and  of  the  great  families  of  the  land,  was  ad- 
vantageously, though  somewhat  irregularly,  mingled  with  the  pro- 
per representation  of  the  people.  The  expediency,  and  indeed  the 
necessity  of  this  arrangement,  we  should  humbly  conceive,  must 
be  manifest  to  all  who  will  but  consider  the  distractions  and 
dreadful  convulsions  that  would  ensue,  if  the  three  branches  of 
the  Legislature  were  really  to  be  kept  apart  in  their  practical  ope- 
rations, and  to  check  and  controul  each  other,  not  by  an  infusion 
of  their  elementary  principles  into  all  the  measures  of  each,  but 
by  working  separately  to  thwart  or  undo  what  had  been  under- 
taken by  the  other,  without  any  means  of  concert  or  cooperation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  if  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  its  absolute  power  over  the  supplies,  and  irs 
connexion  with  the  physical  force  of  the  nation,  were  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  the  representatives  of  the  yeomanry  of  the 
counties  and  the  tradesmen  of  the  burghs,  and  were  to  be  actuat- 
ed solely  Ly  the  feelings  and  interests  which  are  peculiar  to  that 
class  of  men,  it  would  infallibly  convert  the  government  into  a 
mere  democracy,  and  speedily  sweep  away  the  incumbrance  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  who  could  not  exist  at  all  therefore,  if  thev 
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had  not  an  influence  in  this  assembly.  But  even  supposing  that 
this  consequence  would  not  immediately  follow,  is  it  not  obvious, 
in  the  second  place,  that  if  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Sovereign 
had  no  means  of  influencing  the  determination  of  the  Commons 
within  their  own  walls,  they  could  only  controul  them  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  legislative  function,  by  throwing  out  or  negativ- 
ing the  bills  which  had  been  passed  by  the  unanimous  assent  of 
that  House? — Now,  there  is  no  man,  we  believe,  who  can  he- 
sitate as  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  mode  of  controul  as 
this.  If  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  send  up  a  series  of 
popular  bills  which  were  successively  negatived  by  the  Sovereign, 
the  consequence  would  infallibly  be,  an  insurrection  and  a  civil 
war  : — and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  were  to  pass,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  every  bill  which  had  been  voted  by  a  great  majority  of  that 
House,  at  the  same  time  that  he  and  his  servants  had  no  influence 
over  their  deliberations,  the  controul  of  the  execurive  would  be  ut- 
terly lost  and  abandoned;  and  the  government,  as  we  have  already 
said,  would  be  changed  into  a  virtual  republic.  It  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  matter  of  necessity,  therefore,  that  the  Crown  should  have  a. 
certain  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  of  the  nobili- 
ty is  still  less  irregular.  In  point  of  fact,  indeed,  the  nobility  of 
England  are  no  longer  distinguishable,  as  to  their  interests,  from 
her  opulent  commoners  ;  nor  is  there  any  intelligible  ground  for 
excluding  the  influence  of  the  one,  more  than  that  of  the  other. 
If  it  be  true,  indeed,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  government  ac- 
tually resides  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  we  take  to  be 
obvous  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  upon 
it  ;  it  follows,  that  the  Nobility,  as  well  as  the  Crown,  must  ei- 
ther have  something  to  say  in  its  deliberations,  or  must  have  no- 
thing to  say  in  the  government.  Their  separate  functions  serve 
other  purposes  indeed  ;  but,  acting  in  these,  they  could  exercise 
no  effectual  controul  over  the  Commons,  though  they  might  pro- 
voke them  to  their  destruction. 

Thefe  propofitions  might  be  copiouily  illuftrated  by  the  whole  hif- 
tory  of  the  Englifh  government,  ever  fince  the  increafing  weight  and 
confequence  of  the  Commons  gave  them  an  effective  power  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legifhture.  While  the  Sovereign  lived  on  his 
Royal  demefnes,  and  wars  were  fupported  by  knights'  fervice  ; — 
while  there  were  fcarcely  any  taxes,  and  the  bufinefs  of  legiflation 
was  fettled  in  a  few  days  in  each  year,  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
had  little  to  do  but  to  vote  a  fcanty  fupply,  and  fometimes  to  accom- 
pany it  by  a  remonfirance  of  no  terror  nor  authority.  The  Sove- 
reign, in  the  fir  ft  place,  could  do  without  the  fupply,  if  it  ihould  be 
actually  withheld  ;  in  the  fecond  place,  he  could  levy  what  he  pleaf- 
ed,  in  a  variety  of  ways  without  the  cohfent  of  that  aifembly  ;  and, 
an:.!!y3  he  and  his  nobles  and  their  retainers,  for  vrhofs  equipment  it 
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.•was  -wanted,  could  at  any  time  eafily  overbear  the  whole  Houfe  of 
Commons  and  their  conftituents,  and  compel  them  to  yield  whatever 
vas  demanded.  This  (late  of  things  lafted  till  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  or  Elizabeth  ;  down  to  which  period  the  conftitution  of 
England  actually  confided  of  the  feparate  and  uncompounded  ele- 
ments of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  each  acting  upon  a  view 
of  its  peculiar  interest.  The  growing  importance  of  the  Commons, 
and  the  wants  of  the  Government,  made  a  practical  change  ne- 
eeffary  in  the  reign  of  the  Stewarts ;  and  the  attempt  to  adhere  to 
the  theory  of  the  conftitution  produced  the  deitruclion  of  the  mo- 
narchy and  the  death  of  the  King.  Mr  Laing,  in  his  late  accu- 
rate and  profound  hiitory,  has  pointed  out  this  diftinclly  as  the 
caufe  of  thefe  unhappy  convulfions.  The  King,  he  obferves, 
ruined  himfelf  and  the  country,  by  (landing  on  his  preroga- 
tive, and  negle&ing  the  means  of  influencing  the  Parliament. 
He  made  various  efforts,  indeed,  to  ieduce  and  gain  over  the 
mod  formidable  of  the  popul.ir  leaders  in  that  ailembly  •,  but 
he  chnic,  molt  abiurdly,  to  proclaim  his  triumph,  by  making 
them  immediately  defift  from  that  occupation,  and  enlifting  them 
as  the  open  advocates  of  his  prerogative.  Inftead  of  fubmitting  to 
receive  the  popular  leaders  as  his  ministers,  and  in  this  way 
bringing  all  the  weight  of  the  Royal  influence  to  bear  through 
that  commanding  channel  upon  the  Parliament,  he  never  pro- 
moted them  to  office  till  they  had  lost  all  power  and  popu- 
larity by  an  avowed  desertion  to  the  separate  party  of  the  King  ; 
and  thus,  by  allowing  the  Commons  to  tarry  every  thing  before 
them  in  their  own  House,  and  then  opposing  the  naked  11-.  f 
his  prerogative  to  the  full  shock  of  that  unbridled  currenr,  he  - 
vited  a  contest,  that,  even  in  those  days,  proved  ruinous  to  him- 
self and  to  the  constitution.  The  same  principle  of  misgovern- 
ment,  aided  indeed  by  baser  practices  on  a  baser  generation,  lastr 
ed  down  till  the  Revolution  ;  when,  as  is  universally  acknowledg- 
ed, the  true  principles  of  the  constitution  were  first  recognized^ 
and  the  reign  of  influence  and  regular  freedom  began. 

With  these  impressions,  then,  not  only  of  the  harmlessness,, 
but  of  the  vital  necessity  of  a  certain  infusion  of  Royal  and  aris- 
tocratical  influence  in  that  assembly  which  virtually  engrosses 
the  whole  power  of  the  Legislature,  it  will  easily  be  understood, 
that  we  have  no  great  indulgence  for  those  notions  of  reform, 
which  seem  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  some  of  its  warmest 
supporters  ;  and  that  we  should  consider  such  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  that  House,  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr  Cobbett 
appear  to  think  essential  to  its  purity,  as  by  far  the  greatest  cala- 
mity which  could  be  inflicted  upon  us  by  our  own  hands.  These 
very  able  and  eloquent  persons,  too,  we  observe,  are  fully  aware 
of  the  consequences  which  we  hare  endeavoured  to  connect  with, 
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such  an  alteration  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  both 
of  them  regard  the  revival  or  active  development  of  the  King's 
prerogative,  as  an  important  part  of  that  beneficial  reform,  which 
they  think  would  be  effected  by  purging  the  Commons'  House  of 
all  admixture  of  Royal  or  aristocratical  influence.  Mr  Cobbett 
talks  repeatedly  of  the  irregularity  of  Parliament  interfering 
with  the  King's  choice  of  his  ministers,  with  which,  he  says, 
they  have  no  more  to  do,  than  with  the  choice  of  his  running 
footrflen  ;  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  the  speech  which  is  before 
us,  is  reported,  we  observe,  to  have  insisted  very  largely  upon 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  restoring  to  the  Sovereign  the 
prerogative  of  determining  what  burghs  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn members  to  Parliament,  and  which  should  be  deprived  of 
that  privilege.  It  is  obviou?,  therefore,  that  they  see  clearly, 
that  if  this  influence  is  to  be  destroyed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  must  either  hi  renewed  in  the  shape  of  prerogative, 
or  the  kingly  and  aristocratical  elements  must  be  altogether 
discharged  from  the  constitution.  It  does  strike  us,  we  will 
confess,  with  astonishment,  to  find  persons,  of  the  force  of  mind 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  gentlemen  in  question,  seriously  incul- 
cating such  strange  and  tremendous  doctrine.  To  set  the  So- 
vereign of  this  country  again  to  stand  upon  his  prerogative,  and  to 
meet  the  encroachments  of  a  democratical  House  of  Commons, 
with  no  other  aid  than  a  set  of  ministers  appointed  without  any 
connexion  with  that  House,  would  be  to  expose  the  monarchy 
and  the  constitution  to  a  fate  infinitely  more  certain  and  terrible 
than  that  which  fell  upon  them  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  ; 
while  to  allow  Mm  or  his  ministers  to  say,  at  every  election,  from 
what  places  members  should  or  should  not  be  sent,  would  evident- 
ly be  to  make  all  the  burghs  in  the  kingdom  treasury  burghs, — and, 
in  fact,  to  place  the  whole  body  of  the  legislature  under  the  abso- 
lute power  of  tbe  executive.  We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
men  of  distinguished  talents  should  be  actually  imposed  upon  by 
absurdities  so  glaring  : — but  it  is  yet  more  difficult  and  more  pain- 
ful to  believe,  that  without  being  imposed  upon,  they  should  be 
capable  of  maintaining  them  to  the  public,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  what  they  consider  to  be  a  patriotic  object. 

If  we  apprehended,  therefore,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  freed  from  all  but  popular  influence,  by  making  the 
scheme  of  representation  more  comprehensive  and  more  consist- 
ent, we  should  certainly  be  vehement  against  any  such  change  in 
its  present  constitution.  We  have  no  fears,  however,  on  this 
head  ;  and  are  perfectly  satisfied,  that  so  long  as  the  administra- 
tion retains  any  considerable  share  of  its  present  patronage,  and 
*o  long  as  the  great  families  retain  their  popularity  and  riches, 
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there  will  always  be  a  due  proportion  of  their  influence  to  prevent 
that  omnipotent  assembly  from  being  guided  by  the  feelings  of 
only  oiie  class  of  the  community.  There  is  a  very  tolerable  pro- 
portion of  that  influence  even  among  the  coiaihj  members  of  the 
Parliament  as  it  now  stands, — such  a  proportion,  perhaps,  as  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  average  of  the  whole  Mouse  : — and  by  raising 
the  qualification  of  an  elector,  both  in  the  counties  and  in  the 
burghs,  this  aristocratical  influence  would  be  made  rather  great- 
er over  the  whole  kingdom,  than  it  now  is  in  the  counties. 

The  only  difficulty  with  which  it  appears  to  us  that  this  great  que- 
stion is  attended,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of 'tins  interference 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Nobility  in  the  representation  of  the  Com- 
mons, not  being  avowed  or  regulated  by  the  public  law  of  the  land. 
5t  is  practised  in  a  sort  of  covert  and  underhand  manner  ;  and  this 
gives  an  appearance  of  guiltiness  to  the  tiling  itself,  which  natural- 
,   .  :<  s  those  who  arc  called  on  to  defend  it,  and  excites  a 

natural  apprehension  of  its  danger  and  illegality.  If  the  thing,  how- 
ever, be  proved  to  be  actually  beneficial,  the  argument  drawn  from 
appearances  and  presumptions  must  be  admitted  to  be  sufficiently 
answered.  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  twofold  reason  for  those 
appearances — one  drawn  from  history,  the  other  from  a  feeling 
of  expediency.  The  exercise  of  this  influence  was  gradually  re- 
ported to  by  the  King  and  the  nobles,  as  their  only  defence  against 
ihe  annihilation  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  formi- 
dable increase  of  the  popular  power  ;  and  it  was  naturally  prac- 
tised in  secret,  that  it  might  not  be  defeated  by  the  interference 
of  that  great  rival.  Even  alter  it  came  to  be  universally  known 
and  recognized  in  practice,  it  was  not  thought  either  necessary  or 
safe  to  subject  it  to  any  form  d  regulation,  both  because  this  could 
not  be  done  without  distinctly  acknowledging  it  as  a  legal  and 
constitution;;!  practice  in  itself,  and  because  it  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  no  limitation,  which  admitted  at  all  cf  its  existence, 
could  possibly  be  effectual.  To  have  attempted  to  limit  the  a- 
inount  of  this  influence,  therefore,  would  really  have  been  to  in- 
crease and  encourage  it  beyond  the  bounds  which  necessity  had 
assigned  lo  it.  If  the  King  were  allowed  openly  to  return  ten 
members*,  and  the  nobility  as  many,  the  only  consequence  would  be, 
;  ilv'Y  would  obtain  those  twenty  members  bei/ond  what  they  now 
have, and  get  the  present  number  more  easily  elected  into  the  bargain. 
it  would  be  like  a  permission  to  smuggle  a  certain  quantity  or  any 
commodity,  or  to  publish  a  certain  number  of  libels  in  the  year  ; 
llible  consequence  of  which  would  be,  to  increase  the  ave- 
rage quantity  of  smuggling  and  of  defamation  by  all  that  quan- 
tity, if  there  be  a  contraband,  therefore,  that  is  necessary  to  the 
comi.'.L  cf  the  countrjh,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  reviling  that  must 
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have  vent,  the  wiser  policy  is,  to  keep  up  the  jaw,  find  connive 
at  its  violation  within  certain  limits.  It  is  a  breach  of  privilege 
to  publish  the  speeches  of  members  of  Parliament  ;  yet  it  is 
highly  proper,  and,  we  will  say,  necessary  to  the  freedom  of  the 
country,  that  they  should  generally  be  published.  It  has  not  been 
thought  necessary,  however,  to  recognize  this  right  in  a  formal 
manner  ;  but  the  practice  is  commonly  connived  at, — at  the  same 
time  that  a  power  \%  retained  of  repressing  it,  when  it  may  ap- 
pear to  be  tending  to  any  abuse  ;  the  reason  is,  as  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  grant  an  unlimited  sanc- 
tion, and  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on  a  just  limitation.  It  is 
equally  criminal,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  to  give  a  seat  or  a 
vote  out  of  gratitude  for  personal  favours,  or  out  of  deference  to 
a  parent,  or  affection  for  a  son,  as  it  is  to  give  them  for  a  sum  ot 
money.  The  gradations  by  which  motives  of  this  kind  slide  into 
mere  subserviency  or  venality,  are  too  fine  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  regulation  ;  and  a  tacit  permission  of  what  is  inevitable,  is 
found  to  be  the  best  way  of  retaining  the  power  of  checking 
what  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  not  easy  to  resolve  to  conclude,  on  a  theme  so  copious  and 
so  interesting  ;  but  there  is  one  remark,  which  is  a  necessary  quali- 
fication, and  key,  and  conclusion,  to  all  that  we  have  said,  or  should 
wish  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  people  must  be  the  keepers  of  their 
own  freedom.  Nobody  else  either  can  or  will  keep  it  for  them. 
All  governments  have  a  tendency  to  become  arbitrary  ;  and  all  le- 
gislative assemblies,  whether  elected  or  hereditary,  have  a  similar 
propensity.  The  only  check  to  the  encroachments  of  power,  and 
the  oppressions  of  inceptive  tyranny,  is  the  spirit,  the  intelligence, 
the  vigilance,  the  prepared  resistance,  of  the  people.  A  king 
with  a  single  regiment  of  body-guards,  might,  and  most  certain- 
ly would,  make  himself  absolute,  if  he  did  net  knew  that,  en, 
the  first  or  the  second  instance  of  oppression,  his  thousand  men. 
would  be  set  upon  and  torn  to  pieces  by  many  thousands  of  his 
irritated  people.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which  prevents  alt  parlia- 
ments from  declaring  themselves  perpetual^  and  all  ministers  from 
making  themselves  vizirs.  The  main  point,  then,  is  to'  keep  a- 
livc  this  spirit,  this  intelligence,  this  alacrity  of  observation,  this- 
determination  to  resist  oppression  by  force,  if  necessary  :  and 
the  chief  constitutional  use  of  parliaments  and  elections,  and  ,\.\ 
the  machinery  and  apparatus  of  Government,  is  to  afford  occasions 
and  incitements  for  the  exercise  and  display  of  all  these  qualities. 
While  the  nation  retains  its  curiosity  and  interest  about  public 
events — while  there  are  men  of  all  parries  and  all  sorts  of  opinions  in 
Parliament — while  there  is  publicity  and  freedom  of  speech  then 
and  throughout  the  country,  we  have  no  fear  of  losing  cur  liber- 
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ties;  or  even  of  any  serious  attempt  being  made  to  infringe  them. 
However  constituted,  and  even  however  corrupt,  no  Parliament 
would  dare  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  people.  We  have  had 
recent  and  comfortable  examples  of  the  terrible  force  of  their  o- 
pinion  •,  and,  while  we  would  eagerly  patronize  every  scheme  of 
reform  which  has  a  tendency  to  increase  their  spirit,  their  know- 
ledge and  their  self-estimation,  we  must  consider  every  thing  that 
has  not  this  tendency  as  of  very  subordinate  importance. 


Art.  II.  An  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  and  the  District 
of  Suse.  Compiled  jrom  Miscellaneous  Observations  made  during 
a  long  residence  in,  and  various  Journies  through  these  Countries.- 
To  which  is  added,  an  accurate  and  interesting  Account  of  lombuc- 
too,  the  great  Emporium  oj  Central  Africa.  By  James  Grey 
Jackson,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  London.  4to. 
pp.  303.     Printed  for  the  Author.     Nicols.     1809. 

A  lthough  this  volume  can  by  no  means  be  viewed  as  a  syste- 
•*■  matic  description  of  West  Barbary,  and  though  its  title- 
page,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  mention  of  Tombuctoo,  is 
calculated  to  raise  expectations  which  the  work  itself  does  not 
fulfil,  we  nevertheless  accept  very  thankfully  of  Mr  Jackson's 
contribution  to  geographical  science  ;  and  should  be  glad  to  see 
so  good  an  example  followed  by  other  mercantile  men,  who  may 
have  similar  opportunities  of  obtaining  information. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  business  he  has  resided  for  a  long 
time  among  a  people  less  known  to  Europeans  than  any  other 
with  whom  we  have,  during  so  many  ages,  had  such  constant  in- 
tercourse :  and  he  has  travelled  all  over  a  country  within  sight  of 
Gibraltar,  but  only  less  unknown  to  us  than  Patagonia  and  Sou- 
dan. The  observations  which  he  has  himself  made  upon  those 
parts,  and  the  notices  which  he  has  collected  respecting  the  inte- 
rior from  native  travellers,  form  a  work  of  considerable  value, 
both  in  a  commercial  and  a  literary  view  ;  and  lead  us  to  rejoice, 
that  merchants  who  have  resided  in  foreign  countries  are  begin- 
ning more  and  more  to  communicate  information  upon  their  re- 
turn home.  Had  this  practice  prevailed  in  former  times,  the  la- 
bours of  the  African  Association  would  have  been  incalculably 
assisted  ;  and  Africa,  as  well  as  other  countries  known  to  us  al- 
most by  name  alone,  would  have  been,  before  this  time,  explored 
with  success. 

Mr  Jackson's  book  sets  out  with  various  details,  strictly  geo- 
graphical, upon  the  divisions,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  West 
Barbarv.     We  shall  not  make  any  abstract  of  these,  nor  do  they 

call 
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call  for  observation  ; — only  we  must  remark,  that,  in  his  anxiety 
to  correct  the  common  orthography  of  African  names,  our  author 
has  fallen  into  a  piece  of  pedantry.  We  do  not  greatly  object  to 
Bled-el-jerrede  for  Biledulgerid  ,•  or  Fas  for  Fez  ;  or  even  Timbitc- 
too  for  Tcmbuctoo  ;  but  Marocco  for  Moracco  is  a  little  too  much. 
This  word  is  completely  naturalized  in  our  language  ;  and  to 
think  of  changing  it,  is  about  as  ridiculous  an  affectation  of  cor- 
rectness as  it  would  be  to  call  Germany^  Deittschland ;  or  SpainA 
Espana. 

In  treating  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  this  empire,  Mr 
Jackson  gives  manv  statements  which  illustrate  its  various  and 
extreme  fertility.  Notwithstanding  its  miserable  state  of  culti- 
vation, nay,  we  may  say  almost  without  culture,  its  crops  of 
fruit,  vegetables  and  grain,  are  prodigious.  Domestic  animals  a- 
bound  in  proportion.  The  climate  is  in  general  favourable  to  life, 
having  only  three  months  of  great  heat,  and  from  one  to  three 
weeks  of  the  hot  wind  from  the  desert,  which  precedes  the  rainy 
season,  and  is  intolerable. 

In  a  long  chapter  upon  the  zoology  of  this  part  of  Africa,  we 
meet  with  some  particulars  that  deserve  notice.  The  account  of 
the  Heirie,  or  Desert  Camel,  is  very  singular,  and  we  should 
suspect  it  of  exaggeration. 

«  Nature,  ever  provident,  and  seeing  the  difficulty  of  commn?i% 
cation,  from  the  immense  tracts  of  desert  country  in  Sahara,  has 
afforded  the  Saharawans  a  means,  upon  any  emergency,  of  crossing 
the  great  African  desert  in  a  few  days.  Mounted  upon  the  (Heirie) 
desert  camel  (which  is  in  figure  similar  to  the  camel  of  burden,  but 
more  elegantly  formed),  the  Arab,  with  his  loins,  breast,  and  ears 
bound  round,  to  prevent  the  percussion  of  air  proceeding  from  a 
quick  motion,  rapidly  traverses,  upon  the  back  of  this  abstemious 
animal,  the  scorching  desert,  the  fiery  atmosphere  of  which,  parches 
and  impedes  respiration,  so  as  almost  to  produce  suffocation.  The 
motion  of  the  heirie  is  violent,  and  can  be  endured  only  by  those  pa- 
tient, abstemious,  and  hardy  Arabs,  who  are  accustomed  to  it.  The 
most  inferior  kind  of  heirie  are  called  Talatayee,  a  term  expressive 
of  their  going  the  distance  of  three  days  journey  in  one  :  the  next 
kind  is  called  Sebayee,  a  term  appropriated  to  that  which  goes  seven 
days  journey  in  one,  and  this  is  the  general  character  ;  there  is  also 
one  called  Tasavee,  or  the  heirie  Gf  nine  days ;  these  are  extremely 
rare.  '     p.  39,  40. 

The  swiftness  of  this  useful  animal  is  thus  described  by  the 
Arabs,  in  their  figurative  manner.  '  When  thou  shalt  meet  a 
heirie,  and  say  to  the  rider,  "  Saktu  Alick,  "  *  ere  he  shall  have 
answered  thee,  "  Aiick  Sa.'c-m,"  -j-  he  will  be  afar  off,  and  nenrlv 

*  The  common  salutation,  <  peace  be  between  us. ' 
f  The  answer,  <  there  is  peace  between  us. ' 
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out  of  sight ;  for  his  swiftness  is  like  the  wind.  '  Now  all  this 
is  very  we'll  for  general  description,  or  rather  metaphor*;  but  Mr 
Jackson  comes  to  specific  facts  in  illustration  of  it  ; — and  here, 
we  own,  he  does  rather  startle  us.  One  of  these  animals,  it 
seems,  came  from  the  Senegal  river  to  Mogador'in  seven  days, 
having  travelled  through  fourteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  per- 
formed a  journey,  in  all  probability,  of  nearly  1100  miles,  or 
160  miles  a  day.  Nay,  a  lover  of  Mogador  one  morning  mount- 
ed his  heirie  at  dawn,  went  to  Morocco,  and  brought  back  some 
oranges,  which  his  mistress  had  a  longing  for,  late  the  same 
night, — having  performed  a  journey  of  two  hundred  miles  !  Our 
author  anticipates  the  incredulity  of  his  readers,  and  reminds  them, 
that  Bruce  '  was  lampooned  by  Munchausen  '  for  many  things 
which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  correct.  But  we  apprehend 
that  this  anecdote  of  the  lover  and  his  heirie  is  in  greater  danger 
of  being  taken  for  a  story  of  Munchausen  himself,  than  one  of 
those  which  he  lampooned  in  Bruce's  work. 

Our  author  makes  some  curious  observations  on  the  colour  of 
the  camelion.  From  a  variety  of  experiments,  he  infers,  that  it 
assumes  the  colour  of  the  bodies  over  which  it  passes,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  ;  but  of  none  so  well  as  green.  These  changes  of 
colour  require  a  certain  time, — generally  two  or  three  minutes  j 
the  camelion's  body  becoming  covered  with  small  spots  of  the 
given  colour,  which  gradually  enlarge,  until  the  whole  surface  is 
changed.  -When  the  animal  is  irritated,  it  gradually  assumes  a 
dirty  blackish  hue,  which  lasts  until  the  irritation  ceases  :  and 
while  he  is  asleep,  or  in  a  state  of  complete  repose,  his  colour  is 
whitish.  If  the  accuracy  of  these  observations  is  to  be  trusted 
(which,  in  the  case  of  an  unlearned  experimentalist,  we  cannot 
safely  do),  they  are  of  considerable  value  ;  for  they  show  that 
the  change  of  colour  is  not  merely  an  optical  effect  of  the  con- 
figuration of  the  animal's  surface,  but  is  owing  to  a  change  in  the 
state  of  that  surface.  "Whether  this  change  is  owing  to  the  per~ 
ccption  of  the  colour,  or  to  any  other  sympathetic  affection,  might 
have  been  determined  by  passing  the  animal  blindfolded  over  dif- 
ferent coloured  substances. 

The  account  of  oitrich  hunting  is  curious.  A  party  of  about 
twenty  Arabs  fet  out  upon  defert  horfes,  an  animal  which  bears 
the  fame  relation  to  the  common  horfe  that  the  heirie  does  to  the 
camel--  They  ride  againft  the  wind,  find  the  track  of  the  of- 
trichj  and,  diilributing  themfelves  at  diftances  of  half  a  mile  one 
after  another,  purfue  the  bird  at  full  fpeed.  She  finding  her 
wings  an  impediment,  turns  round,  and  runs  towards  the  huntf- 
tnen,  who  fire  at  her  fucceflively  until  they  bring  her  down.  The 
Iwiftnefs  of  the  oflrich  is  fuch,  thai*  without  this  fhvtagem,  (he 

.neve* 
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never  could  be  taken  ;  and  as  her  ftupidity  alone  enables  !t  to  fuo 
ceed,  thereby  rendering  her  fwiftnefs  of  no  avail,  Mr  Jackfon  paufe s, 
fomewhat  needlessly,  to  moralize,  which  he  does,  we  must  con- 
fefs,  rather  in  an  awkward  manner.  *  Thus  we  fee  '  (he  exclaims) 
'  that  Providence,  whenever  it  gives  any  extraordinary  quality  to 
an  animal,  gives  alfo  another  to  neutralize  that  quality,  and  there- 
by to  bring  it  under  the  power  of  man. '  A  proposition  quite  un- 
founded in  fa£t;  but  which,  if  it  were  jufl,  would  amount  (im- 
ply to  the  aflertion,  that  Providence  is  conflantly  working  in  vain. 
The  account  which  our  author  gives  of  the  two  chief  plagues  of 
this  country,  the  locuft  and  the  peililence,  is  exceedingly  (hik- 
ing. We  have  only  room,  however,  for  one  paffage  relating  to 
the  latter.  It  contains  fome  very  remarkable  particulars  refpecl- 
ing  the  effects  of  the  laft  great  plague  upon  the  general  condition 
of  the  empire. 

*  The  destruction  of  the  human  species  in  the  province  of  Suse 
was  considerably  greater  than  elsewhere.  Terodant,  formerly  the 
metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  but  now  that  of  Suse,  lost,  when  the  in- 
fection was  at  its  height,  about  eight  hundred  each  day.  The  ruin- 
ed, but  still  extensive  and  populous  city  of  Marocco,  lost  one  thou- 
sand each  day.  The  populous  cities  of  Old  and  New  Fas  diminish- 
ed in  population  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  each  day  ;  *  insomuch, 
that  in  these  extensive  cities,  the  mortality  was  so  great,  that  the 
living  having  not  time  to  bury  the  dead,  the  bodies  were  deposited 
or  thrown  altogether  into  large  holes,  which,  when  nearly  full,  were 
covered  over  with  earth.  Young,  healthy,  and  robust  persons  of 
full  stamina,  were  for  the  most  part  attacked  first,  then  women  and 
children,  and  lastly,  thin,  sickly,  emaciated,  and  old  people. 

'  After  this  deadly  calamity  had  subsided,  we  beheld  a  general 
alteration  in  the  fortunes  and  circumstances  of  men.  We  saw  per- 
sons who,  before  the  plague,  were  common  labourers,  now  in  pos- 
session of  thousands,  and  keeping  horses,  without  knowing  how  to 
ride  them.  Parties  of  this  description  were  met  wherever  we  went, 
and  the  men  of  family  called  them  in  derision  (el  wurata)  the  inhe- 
ritors, f  Provisions  also  became  extremely  cheap  and  abundant. 
The  fiocks  and  herds  had  been  left  in  the  fields,  and  there  was  now 
no  one  to  own  them  ;  and  the  propensity  to  plunder,  so  notoriously- 
attached  to  the  character  of  the  Arab,  as  well  as  to  the  Shelluh  and 
Moor,  was  superseded  by  a  conscientious  regard  to  justice,  origuiaO 
ing  from  a  continual  apprehension  of  dissolution  ;  and  that  the  El 
khere,  as  the  plague  was  now  called,  was  a  judgment  of  the  Omni- 
potent on  the  disobedience  of  man,  and  that  it  behoved  every  indi- 

vol.  xiv.  no.  28.  X  vidual 

*  '  There  died,  during  the  whole  of  the  above  periods,  in  Maroc- 
co, 50,000  ;  in  Fas,  65,000  ;  in  M'ogodor,  4500;  and  in  Saffy  5000  ; 
in  all,   124-,500  souls!  ' 

f  <  Des  gens  parvenues;  as  the  French  express  it,  or  upstarts, ' 
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vidual  to  amend  his  conduct,  as  a  preparation  to  his  departure  for 
Paradise. 

x*  The  expense  of  labour,  at  the  same  time,  increased  enormously  ; 
and  never  was  equality  in  the  human  species  more  conspicuous  than 
at  this  time.  When  corn  was  to  be  ground,  or  bread  baked,  both 
were  performed  in  the  houses  of  the  affluent,  and  prepared  by  them- 
selves ;  for  the  very  few  people  whom  the  plague  had  spared,  were 
insufficient  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  rich  and  independent ; 
and  they  were  accordingly  compelled  to  work  for  themselves,  per- 
forming personally  the  menial  offices  of  their  respective  families. 

'  The  country  being  now  depopulated,  and  much  of  the  territory 
without  evvners,  vast  tribes  of  Arabs  emigrated  from  their  abodes 
in  the  interior  of  Sahara,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  conti- 
guous to  the  river  Draha,  as  well  as  many  districts  in  Suse  ;  and, 
in  short,  settling  themselves,  and  pitching  their  tents  wherever  they 
found  a  fertile  country  with  little  or  no  population. '     p.  272,  273. 

Our  author  calculates  the  population  of  the  whole  empire,  in- 
cluding Tafilelt,  at  14/086,600  inhabitants.  Of  thefe,  he  allows 
nearly  pco,oeo  to  the  towns  ;  upwards  of  10,300,000  to  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco  weft  of  Atlas  ;  three  millions  to  the  tribes  of 
North  Atlas  •,  and  650,000  to  Tafilelt.  The  computations  are 
formed,  he  fays,  upon  accounts  collected  from  various  quarters, 
and,  among  others,  from  the  Imperial  regiflers  ;  and  he  appears 
to  place  much  confidence  in  their  accuracy.  We  are  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  fomewhat  above  the  mark  in  many  particulars. 
The  city  of  Morocco,  for  inftance,  can  fcarcely  contain  270,000 
inhabitants ;  and  (till  lefs  is  it  poffible  to  fuppofe  that  Fez  contains 
fo  large  a  population  as  380,00c. 

In  the  following  paffage,  we  have  fome  linking  particulars  re- 
fpecling  the  ftate  of  the  government,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
•character  of  the  people. 

'  The  people  of  this  empire,  being  born  subjects  of  an  arbitrary 
despot,  they  may  be  said  to  have  no  established  laws.  They  know 
no  other  than  the  will  of  the  prince- ;  and  if  this  should  deviate,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  from  the  moral  principles  laid  down  in  the  Koran, 
it  must  be  obeyed.  Where  the  Emperor  resides,  he  administers 
justice,  in  person,  generally  twice,  and  sometimes  four  times  a  week, 
in  the  (M'shoire)  place  of  audience,  whither  all  complaints  are  car- 
•  ried.  Here  access  is  easy  ;  he  listens  to  every  one,  foreigners  or 
subjects,  men  or  women,  rich  or  poor.  There  is  no  distinction  ; 
every  one  has  a  right  to  appear  before  him,  and  boldly  to  explain 
the  nature  of  his  case ;  and  although  his  person  is  considered  as  sa- 
cred, and  established  custom  obliges  the  subject  to  prostrate  himself, 
and  to  pay  him  rather  adoration  than  respect,  yet  every  complain- 
ant may  tell  his  story  without  the  least  hesitation  or  timidity.  In- 
deed, if  any  one  is  abashed,  or  appears  diffident,  his  cause  is  weak- 
ened in  proportion.  Judgment  is  always  prompt,  decisive,  plausible, 
and  generally  correct. 

«  In 
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*  In  places  remote  from  the  Emperor's  court,  the   (Kalif)  vice- 
regent,  or  bashaw,  has  his  M'shoire,  *  where  he  administers  justice, 
sometimes  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  and,  at  others,  as  his 
caprice  dictates  ;  for   the  same  imperious  despotism  which  the  Em- 
peror too  frequently  exercises  over  his  bashaws  and   alkaids,   is  exer- 
cised by  them  over  those  who  fall  under  their  government ;  and  the 
same  is  done  again  by  their  subalterns,  when  they  have  it  in   their 
power.     Thus  tyranny  proceeds  progressively  from  the  prince  to  the 
lowest  of  his  officers,     These   petty  tyrants  are   dispersed  over  the 
whole  empire,  and  often  give  sanction  to  their  extortions,  by  effect- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  their  master.     The  accumulation  of  wealth 
is  the  grand  object  of  all  their  desires.     When  they  learn  from  their 
emissaries  or  spies  that  an  individual  has  acquired  considerable  pro- 
perty, they  contrive  to  find  out  some  cause  of  accusation  against 
him,  and  by  that  means  extort  money  from  him.     It  often  happens, 
however,  that  those  who  amass  the  greatest  sums  in  this  way  enjoy 
them  but  a  very  short  time.     Some  unexpected  order  from  the  Em- 
peror, accusing  them  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  is  made  a  pretext 
for  depriving  them,  in  their  turn,  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  which 
his  majesty  never  fails  to  inform  them  can  be  of  no  use  to  them,  be- 
ing more  than  sufficient  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  ought 
therefore  to  belong  to  the  (Biet  el  Mel  elMooselmin)  Mohammedan 
treasury,  into  which  it  is  accordingly  delivered,  never  more   to  re- 
turn to  its  former  possessor  ! 

'  The  influence  of  this  mode  of  government  upon  the  people,  is 
such  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  They  are  suspicious,  deceit- 
ful, and  cruel.  They  have  no  respect  for  their  neighbours,  but  will 
plunder  one  another  whenever  it  is  in  their  power.  They  are  stran- 
gers to  every  social  tie  and  affection  ;  for  their  hearts  are  scarcely 
susceptible  of  one  tender  impression.  The  father  fears  the  son,  the 
son  the  father  ;  and  this  lamentable  mistrust  and  want  of  confidence 
diffuses  itself  throughout  the  whole  community.  '     p.  142-144. 

The  wretched  condition  of  thefe  people  does  not  prevent  them 
from  being  proud  and  infolent  beyond  all  other  nations.  The  peo- 
ple of  ancient  Greece  did  not  more  profoundly  contemn  all  fo- 
reigners, than  the  Moors  do  the  moft  enlightened  Europeans.  The 
word,  indeed,  which  fignifies  European,  is  fynonymous  with  Bar- 
barian (Agein)  ;  nevertheless,  they  defpife  Chriftian  renegadoes 
more  than  even  the  unconverted.  A  change  of  religion,  whether 
to  or  from  Iflamifm,  is,  in  their  eyes,  beyond  every  thing  contemp- 

X  2  tible. 

*  *  In  the  city  of  Fas,  the  governor  regulates  the  police,  and  de- 
cides all  military  disputes.  Justice  is  administered  by  the  cadi,  or 
chief  judge,  who  is  guided  by  the  laws  of  the  Koran.  He  has  un- 
der him  several  (l'ukil)  attornies,  some  of  whom  manage  civil  con- 
troversies, others  misdemeanours,  and  others  matters  relating  to  r  >  ■ 
hgion,  marriages,  and  divorces,  ' 
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tible.  It  is  fingular  to  find  fo  considerable  a  degree  of  toleration 
among  fuch  a  people.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco,  it  fcems,  will 
allow  any  feci:  not  worfhipping  a  plurality  of  gods,  to  have  in  his 
dominions  places  of  public  worfhip.  There  are,  in  conftquence 
of  this  permiffion,  Roman  Catholic  eftablifhments  at  Morocco, 
Mequinez,  Tangiers,  and  Mogador.  The  maxim  even  of  the 
molt  ignorant  and  bigotted  of  the  people  is,  that  every  man  fhould 
be  allowed  to  worfhip  God  according  to  his  own  confeience,  or  a- 
greeably  to  the  religion  of  his  anceltors.  Certainly  thefe  MulTul- 
mans  have  a  good  right,  in  one  particular  at  leaft,  to  confider  fome 
Europeans — fome  followers  of  the  religion  of  peace — nay,  fome 
of  the  mod.  enlightened  among  them,  as  barbarians. 

Mr  Jackfon,  though  far  from  being  partial  to  the  Moors,  allows 
that  they  have  '  one  noble  trait  of  character,  (fortitude  under  mif- 
fortune). ' 

'  This, '  says  he,  '  the  Moor  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  he 
never  despairs  :  no  bodily  suffering,  no  calamity,  however  great,  will 
make  him  complain  :  he  is  resigned  in  all  tilings  to  the  will  God, 
and  waits  in  patient  hope  for  an  amelioration  of  his  condition.  In 
illustration  of  this,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  relate  the  following  an- 
ecdote, as  it  will  also  tend  to  show  the  great  risks  to  which  merchants 
are  exposed  in  traversing  this  country. 

"  A  Fas  merchant  (with  whom  I  had  considerable  transactions) 
went,  with  all  his  property,  on  a  commercial  speculation  from  Fas 
to  Timbuctoo  ;  and  after  remaining  at  the  latter  place  a  sufficient 
time  to  dispose  of  and  barter  his  effects  for  gold  dust  and  gum  of 
Soudan,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Fas.  After  passing  the  Desert, 
he  began  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  good  fortune  and  great  suc- 
cess, when  suddenly  a  party  of  Arabs  attacked  the  (cafila)  caravan, 
and  plundered  all  who  belonged  to  it,  leaving  the  Fas  merchant  des- 
titute of  every  thing  but  what  clothes  he  had  on  his  back.  During 
the  interregnum,  between  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Yezzid  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  present  Sultan  Soliman,  this  man  was  plundered 
again  on  his  way  to  Mogodor,  whither  he  was  going  to  discharge  some 
debts,  and  to  dispose  of  gum  and  other  Soudanic  produce.  Four 
wives  and  a  numerous  family  of  children  rendered  his  case  peculiarly 
distressing  ;  yet,  when  condoling  with  him  a  few  days  after  his  mis- 
fortunes had  happened,  he  very  patiently  observed  (Ash  men  doua, 
Allah  bra  ;  u  la  illah,  ila  Allah),  What  remedy  is  there  ?  God  will- 
ed it  sp,  and  there  is  none  but  God.  This  man  afterwards  collected 
together  what  merchandize  he  could  procure  on  credit,  and  proceed- 
ed again  to  Timbuctoo,  where  he  realized  much  property ;  and  tra- 
velling therewith  through  Wangara  and  Houssa  to  Egypt,  he  was 
plundered  a  third  time  of  all  he  possessed,  near  Cairo,  and  reduced 
to  the  greatest  distress  :  this  last  misfortune  he  bore  with  the  same 
fortitude  as  the  former.  He  is  now,  however,  one  of  the  principal 
merchants  established  at  Timbuctoo. "     p.  145. 

We 
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We  have  already  noticed  the  ftate  of  the  government,  and  may 
now  add,  that  the  Moors  are  all  equal  by  birth,  knowing  no  dif- 
tin&ions  of  rank,  except  fuch  as  office  beftows  ;  and  all  office 
flows  from  the  Emperor,  and  is  held  at  his  will.  His  pleafure  may 
thus  raife  a  perfon  from  the  dull  to  the  higheft  rank  in  the  Hate  ; 
and,  in  a  moment,  fink  the  'firft  man  in  the  country  to  the  loweft 
level.  Our  author  mentions  a  peculiar  etiquette  of  the  emperor's 
court,  which  we  do  not  remember  t©  have  met  with  in  the  hiitory 
of  other  defpotic  countries.  The  word  death,  it  feems,  may  not 
be  pronounced  in  the  imperial  prefence  ;  fo  that,  if  it  is  neceffary 
to  inform  the  Prince  that  any  one  is  dead,  it  is  done  by  a  circum- 
locution— {  He  has  completed  his  destiny, '  to  which  the  reply  is, 
'  God  be  merciful  to  him.  '  *  An  example  is,  however,  given  by 
Mr  Jackfon,  of  the  fubordination  in  which  even  the  Emperor  is 
held  by  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  Perfons  bearing  the 
name  of  Mohammed  (which  is  generally  given  to  the  eldeft  fon), 
are  always  addreffed  by  the  title  of  Seedy  (anfwering  to  SSgnar) ;  and 
by  this  the  Emperor  himfelf  addreffes  the  meaner!  of  his  fubje&s 
who  happens  to  bear  that  honoured  appellation. 

The  two  chapters  of  this  work,  which  treat. of  the  religion  and 
languages  of  Morocco,  are  of  tittle  or  no  value.  They  contain  a 
number  of  defultory  remarks  on  the  Mahometan  creed,  and  on  the 
Arabic  tongue  *,  topics,  which  are  not  peculiar  to  Welt  Barbary,  and 
are  much  better  difcufTed  every  where  elfe  than  in  thefe  pages. 
The  fpecimens  of  other  languages  fpoken  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
as  Mandingo,  Shelluh,  &c.  are  fcanty  and  unfatisfacTtory.  A  very 
minute  account  is  given  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Mogador,  and  * 
more  general  notice  of  the  demands  and  produce  of  the  country. 
This  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  ufeful  to  mercantile  adventurers. 
The  exports  from  Morocco,  as  might  be  expected,  confift  almoft  en- 
tirely of  raw  produce,  gums,  fruits,  bees-wax,  ivory,  &c.  Of  thefe, 
the  value  exported  from  Mogndor  in  1 804,  did  not  exceed  1 28,000!., 
freight  and  duty  included.  The  imports  are  manufactures,  as  wool- 
len and  cotton  cloths,  hardware,  and  fome  colonial  produce.  In 
the  fame  year,  there  were  imported  into  Mogador  about  150,000!. 
.worth  of  fuch  articles.  The  traffic  cf  the  other  ports  is  very  trif- 
ling. Ceuta  and  Tangieis  export  provifions  to  Gibraltar;  and 
thefe,  as  well  as  a  few  other  towns  on  the  coaft,  ufed  to  carry  on 
a  confiderable  corn  trade  before  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  Em- 
peror, who  has  prohibited  the  exportation  of  grain.     The  whole 

X  3  foreign 

*  Moors,  in  announcing  to  each  other  a  Jew's  death,  say,  Maat 
bel  Koran,  *  the  son  of  a  cuckold  is  dead. '  Of  a  Christian,  who  bore 
a  good  character,  they  say,  Maat  Mesquin,  '  the  inoffensive,  or  nega- 
tive man  is  dead  ;'  if  he  was  disliked,  Maat  cl  Kafper,  '  the  infidel 
is  dead.' 
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foreign  trace  of  the  empire,  therefore,  is  very  limited  ;  and  Mr 
Jackfon,  who  feems  greatly  to  overrate  the  importance  of  a  more 
intimate  connexion  with  Welt  Barbary,  afcribes  the  declining  ftate 
of  the  commerce  to  the  mifmanagement  of  the  Englifh  government 
in  its  intercourfe  with  that  of  Morocco.  Our  confuls  never  un- 
derftand  Arabic  ;  they  mud  converfe  with  the  Emperor,  or  his 
minifters,  through  the  medium  of  an  ignorant  Jew  interpreter, 
who  is  always  an  object  of  contempt,  and  for  the  molt  part, 
deferves  no  confidence.  To  luch  negotiators,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Moorish  court  should  communicate  freely. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  marked  inattention  to  this  subject  on 
the  part  of  our  Government,  which  Mr  Jackson  complains 
of  with  some  appearance  of  justice;  for  he  relates,  that  when 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  lately  wrote  a  most  friendly  letter 
to  the  King  of  England,  it  was  suffered  to  lye  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office  for  some  months,  without  any  notice  being 
taken  of  its  contents,  to  the  great  indignation  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty. At  last,  the  circumstance  having  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  applied  to  Mr  Jackson  to 
translate  the  letter.  The  result  is  not  mentioned;  but,  we  trust, 
that  after  a  further  time  shall  have  be;n  allowed  to  the  foreign 
. ;;  ■  for  laughing  at  the  Moorman,  making  a  due  portion  of 
puns  and  squibs  upon  his  titles,  turning  his  epistle  into  doggerel, 
and  going  through  the  other  routine  of  that  pleasant  department 
of  the  state,  the  facetious  minister  who  presides  over  it  may  find 
time  to  transmit  a  few  lines  in  reply;  the  sneers  and  sarcasms  of 
which,  being  mistaken  by  the  slave  of  Alt  for  pure  foolishness, 
will  greatly  contribute  to  raise  the  character  of  our  nation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Moorish  court.  In  truth,  there  never  was  a  period 
when  so  favourable  an  opportunity  offered  of  cultivating  the  good- 
will of  the  Barbary  powers.  There  is  something  peculiarly  strik- 
ing in  the  similarity  between  cur  rulers  and  theirs.  Our  vigorous 
statesmen  have  a  turn  for  piracy  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
privy  council  of  Morocco,  or  Tunis.  The  admiralty  of  Salee  must 
view  with  astonishment  and  envy  the  large  scale  on  which  its  fa- 
vourite system  hath  of  late  been  carried  into  effect,  by  our  naval 
power.  What  boon  could  he  refused  to  an  envoy,  who  describ- 
ed, at  his  first  audience,  the  wonders  of  Copenhagen  ?  Could  any 
prince,  with  a  drop  of  Algerine  blood  in  his  veins,  hear  unmoved 
the  suit  of  those  who  speak  of  the  Spanish  dollar  ships  ?  To 
those  who  believe  that  fools  enjoy  the  special  favour  of  heaven, 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  our  cabinet  could  not  apply  in 
vain.  And  as  for  the  difference  of  religion,  nothing  will  be  easier 
than  to  persuade  the  Moor,  that  our  Government  has  rejected  the 
abominations  of  Christianity,  by  laying  before  him  a  history  of  the 

pashalick 
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pashalick  of  Ireland,  or  the  correspondence  with  the  Beys  of  Cal- 
cutta and  Madras.  From  a  negotiation  commenced  under  such 
happy  auspices,  by  powers  so  congenial,  the  happiest  result  may 
be  expected.  The  Moor  has  only  to  take  care  that  his  vessels  do 
not  find  their  way  into  our  ports,  and  to  keep  our  residents  out  of 
his  towns-,  and  there  is  no  intimacy  of  union,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
for  which  both  parties  are  not  fully  prepared. 

Another  neglect  of  the  British  Government,  arising  in  a  great 
measure  out  of  the  former,  is  pointed  out  in  a  striking  manner  by 
Mr  Jackson.  The  crews  of  the  vessels  wrecked  on  the  Barbary 
coast,  are,  as  is  well  known,  after  being  plundered,  carried  away 
and  sold  as  slaves  by  the  Arabs.  In  sixteen  years,  ending  1 S06, 
seventeen  English  vessels  are  known  to  have  been  lost,  and  their 
crews,  amounting  probably  to  200  persons,  have  been  either  killed 
in  the  plunder  of  the  wrecks,  or  dispersed  in  captivity  in  the  in- 
terior. There  must,  besides,  have  been  many  more,  of  which 
no  notice  ever  reached  Mogador.  Now,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passages  upon  the  fate  of  these  unhappy  persons,  in  the 
serious  and  earnest  hope  that  they  may  yet  excite  attention  in  the 
quarter  where  the  defect  can  be  supplied. 

'  The  Arabs  going  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  wearing  nothing 
but  a  cloth  or  rag  to  cover  their  nakedness,  immediately  strip  their 
unhappy  victims,  and  march  them  up  the  country  barefooted,  like 
themselves.  The  feet  of  Europeans,  from  their  not  being  accustom- 
ed, like  the  Arabs,  to  this  mode  of  travelling,  soon  begin  to  swell 
with  the  heat  of  the  burning  sand  over  which  they  pass ;  the  Arab 
considering  only  his  booty,  does  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  this,  but,  abstemious  and  unexhausted  him- 
self, he  conceives  his  unfortunate  captive  will,  by  dint  of  fatigue  and 
travelling,  become  so  toov  In  these  marches  the  Europeans  suffer 
the  pains  of  fatigue  and  hunger  in  a  most  dreadful  degree  ;  for  the 
Arab  will  go  50  miles  a  day  without  tasting  food,  and  at  night  will 
content  himself  with  a  little  barley  meal  mixed  with  cold  water  ;  mi- 
serable fare  for  an  English  seaman,  who  (to  use  the  term  that  is  ap- 
plied to  the  richest  men  among  the  Arabs)  eats  meat  every  day  ! 

'  They  carry  the  Christian  captives  about  the  Desert,  to  the  differ- 
ent markets  to  sell  them,  for  they  very  soon  discover  that  their  habits 
of  life  render  them  altogether  unserviceable,  or  very  inferior  to  the 
black  slaves,  which  they  procure  from  Timbuctoo.  After  travelling 
three  days  to  one  market,  five  to  another,  nay  sometimes  fourteen, 
they  at  length  become  objects  of  commercial  speculation,  and  the  iti- 
nerant Jew  traders,  who  wander  about  from  Wedinoon  to  sell  their 
wares,  find  means  to  barter  for  them  tobacco,  salt,  a  cloth  garment, 
or  any  other  thing,  just  as  a  combination  of  circumstances  may 
offer,  and  then  return  to  Wedinoon  with  the  purchase.  If  the  Jew 
have  a  correspondent  at  Mogodor,  he  writes  to  him,  that  a  ship  had 

'  X  4-  been 
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been  wrecked,  mentioning  the  flag  or  nation  she  belonged  to,  and  re- 
quests him  to  inform  the  agent,  or  consul,  of  the  nation  of  which  the 
captain  is  a  subject ;  in  the  mean  time  flattering  the  poor  men,  that 
they  will  shortly  be  liberated  and  sent  to  Mogodor,  where  they  will 
meet  their  countrymen :  a  long  and  tedious  servitude,  however,  gene- 
rally follows,  for  want  of  a  regular  fund  at  Mogodor  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  these  people.  The  agent  can  do  nothing  but  write  to  the  con- 
sul-general at  Tangier;  this  takes  up  nearly  a  month,  before  an  an- 
swer is  received,  and  the  merchants  at  Mogodor  being  so  Tittle  protect- 
ed by  their  respective  governments,  and  having  various  immediate 
uses  for  their  money,  are  very  unwilling  to  advance  for  the  European 
interest  of  5  per  cent. :  so  that  the  time  lost  in  writing  to  the  government 
of  the  country  to  whom  the  unfortunate  captives  belong,  the  necessity  of 
procuring  the  money  for  their  purchase  previous  to  their  emancipation, 
and  various  other  circumstances,  form  impediments  to  their  libera- 
tion. I  knew  an  instance  where  a  merchant  had  advanced  the 
money  for  one  of  these  captives,  who,  had  his  ransom  not  been 
paid,  would  have  been  obliged  to  return  to  the  south,  where  he 
would  have  been  sold,  or  compelled  to  embrace  the  Mohammedan 
religion  ;  for  the  British  Vice-Consul  had  not  the  purchase-money, 
nor  any  orders  to  redeem  him,  having  previously  sent  to  the  Consul- 
General  an  account  of  the  purchase  of  the  rest  of  die  crew.  This 
man  was  delivered  up  by  the  merchant  who  had  redeemed  him,  to 
the  British  Vice-Consul,  to  whom  he  looked  for  payment.  Various 
implications  were  made  to  the  Consul-General  ;  but  the  money  was 
not  paid  two  years  afterwards,  all  applications  to  government  hav- 
ing failed.  A  representation  of  the  case  was  next  made  to  a  society 
.in  London,  which  has  been  established  ever  since  the  year  1724*,* 
for  the  redemption  of  British  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Barbary,  which, 
after  deliberating  on  the  matter,  agreed  to  pay  the  merchant  the 
money  he  had  advanced.  The  purchase-money,  in  this  case,  was, 
including  the  cost  of  clothes,  (for  the  man  was  naked  when  pur- 
chased), did  not  amount  altogether  to  forty  pounds.  There  was, 
however,  so  much  trouble  attending  the  accomplishment  of  the  bu- 
siness, that  no  individual  merchant  has  since  ventured  to  make  an 
advance  on  a  similar  security  ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  difficulty  of 
recovering' the  principal  at  the  expiration  of  a  long  period,  the  value 
of  money  is  such  at  Mogodor,  that  merchants  are  unwilling  to  ad- 
vance it  at  a  low  interest,  6  per  cent,  per  month  being  often  paid  for 
it.  '     p.  228—231. 

Of 


*  '  Mr  Thomas  Betton,  a  Turkey  merchant,  by  will,  in  1724,  de- 
vised to  the  Ironmonger's  Company,  in  trust,  about  26,000/. ;  one 
moiety  of  the  profits  thereof  to  be  perpetually  employed  in  the  re- 
demption of  British  captives  from  Moorish  slavery;  and  the  other 
half  to  be  equally  distributed  between  the  poor  of  the  Company, 
and  the  several  charity  schools  within  the  city  and  liberty  thereof. 
$ee  Maitland's  History  of  London, ' 
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Of  the  200  persorw  above  mentioned,  as  composing  the  crews 
of  shipwrecked  vessels,  our  author  estimates,  that  40  continued 
unredeemed  among  the  Arabs,  in  consequence  of  no  offers  having 
been  made  for  them  by  the  Consuls  ;  and  that  80  were  redeemed, 
after  a  tedious  captivity,  sometimes  of  five  years.  The  remain- 
ing 80  were  either  killed  at  first,  or  induced  to  embrace  the  Ma- 
hometan religion.  The  remedy  for  this  great  evil  is  pointed  out 
by  Mr  Jackson  as  follows. 

1  If  any  nation  of  Europe  ought  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  re- 
medying this  evil,  it  is  certainly  Great  Brisain,  whose  influence  at 
the  court  of  Marocco  might  be  made  very  considerable  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  country.  A  trifling  sum  would  be  sufficient  at  Mo- 
godor, if  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Consul,  or  any  mer- 
chant of  respectability,  where  it  might  remain  ready  to  be  employ- 
ed in  the  purchase  of  these  unfortunate  people  ;  and,  by  allowing  a 
sum  rather  above  the  price  of  a  black  slave,  the  Arabs  would  im- 
mediately bring  them  to  Mogodor,  knowing  they  could  depend  on 
an  adequate  price.  By  this  means,  they  might  be  procured  for  half 
what  they  now  cost ;  and  it  would  be  an  infinitely  better  plan,  than 
that  of  soliciting  the  Emperor  to  procure  them  through  the  Bashaw 
of  Suse  ;  for,  besides  the  delay,  and  consequent  protracted  suffer- 
ings of  the  captives,  the  favour  is  considered  by  the  Em'peror  as  in- 
calculably more  than  the  cost  and  charges  of  their  purchase.  * 

'  It  is  generally  a  month  or  two  before  the  news  of  a  shipwreck 
reaches  Mogodor,  at  which  time,  if  a  fund  were  there  deposited,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  each  man  ; 
yet,  often  from  the  scarcity  of  specie,  and  the  various  demands 
which  the  merchants  have  for  their  money,  they  have  it  not  in  their 
power  (however  charitably  disposed)  to  redeem  these  poor  men  ; 
and  if  they  do,  it  is  at  their  own  risk  ;  and  they  must  wait  to  know 
if  the  government  chooses  to  reimburse  their  expenses.  *     p.  23.5-6. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  the  informa- 
tion which  it  gives  respecting  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  Africa., 
It  is  well  known,  that  from  Tombuctoo,  the  great  emporium  of 
the  central  parts  of  this  vast  Continent,  to  the  coasts  frequented 
by  foreign  merchants,  as  E^ypt,  the  Mediterranean  states,  and 
West  Barbary,  regular  caravans  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce. 
These  caravans,  or  bodies  of  travelling  merchants,  assemble  at 
stated  times,  for  the  most  part  between  the  months  of  September 
and  April,  in  certain  places  of  rendezvous ;  and,  accumulating 

there 


*  f  As  a  further  proof  of  the  practicability  of  establishing  an  ad- 
vantageous alliance  with  the  present  Emperor,  it  should  be  here  ob-, 
served,  that  his  predecessors  often  obliged  the  English  to  send  an 
ambassador  with  presents,  &c.  to  solicit  the  liberation  of  British 
seamen  ;  but  Muley  Soliman  gives  them  up  to  lire  British  Consuls 
without  exacting  such  kind  of  remuneration.  ' 
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there  in  larger  bodies,  called  Akkabaahs,  they  proceed  across  Sa- 
hara t  or  the  great  desert.  In  the  course  of  this  journey,  they 
frequently  turn  aside  towards  the  oases,  or  fertile  spots,  which 
afford,  them  fodder,  water,  and  repose,  in  their  toilsome  progress. 
At  each  oasis,  the  akkabah  remains  about  a  week,  and  then  steers 
for  the  next  spot  of  the  same  description.  In  the  intermediate 
spaces,  they  suffer  incredible  hardships.  The  shume,  or  hot  wind, 
carrying  the  sand  along  with  it  in  vast  quantities,  sometimes  suf- 
focates by  its  heat, — sometimes  obliges  them  to  strike  their  tents 
for  fear  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  sand — sometimes  evapo- 
rates the  water  carried  in  skins,  to  such  a  degree,  that  500  dol- 
lars are  said  to  have  been  given  for  a  single  draught  j  and  when  a 
partial  exhalation  only  has  taken  place,  the  price  very  frequently 
rises  to  ten  or  twenty  dollars.  It  now  and  then  happens,  that  the 
akkabah,  arriving  at  an  oasis,  finds  the  water  dried  up  ;  and  its 
own  stock  being  exhausted,  the  whole  caravan  must  perish.  In 
1S05,  a  caravan  of  2000  persons  and  1800  camels,  travelling  from 
Tombuctoo  to  Tafilelt,  perished  utterly  from  this  cause  *,  and,  as 
our  author  observes,  the  collections  of  bones  to  be  met  with  in 
different  parts  of  the  desert,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  calamity.  These  caravans  travel  under  convoy  of 
the  Arabs,  through  whose  territories  they  pass.  Two  horsemen 
of  the  tribe  are  accounted  a  sufficient  protection,  or  rather  gua- 
rantee ;  and  any  insult  offered  to  the  company,  while  under  their 
safeguard,  would  be  resented  by  the  whole  tribe  to  which  they 
belong. 

The  chief  caravan  from  West  Barbary  sets  out  from  Fez  (or  as 
our  author  denominates  it  Fas),  and  proceeds  to  Akka,  which  it 
reaches  in  eighteen  days,  at  the  rate  of  S\  miles  an  hour,  travel- 
ling seven  hours  a  day.  At  Akka  it  remains  about  thirty  days, 
as  the  other  caravans  assemble  here,  and  form  the  akkabah  or 
accumulated  caravan.  From  Akka  to  Tagafisa  this  large  body 
travels  in  sixteen  days,  and  stops  at  the  latter  place  about  a  fort- 
night ;  it  then  proceeds  towards  the  oasis  of  Taudeny,  which  it 
reaches  in  seven  days ;  and,  after  another  halt  of  a  fortnight,  sets  out 
for  Arawan,  another  oasis,  where  it  arrives  in  seven  days.  Here, 
too,  it  rests  a  fortnight,  and  then  proceeds  to  Tombuctoo,  which 
it  reaches  in  six  days,  performing  the  whole  journey  in  about 
ninety  days.  Thus  from  Fez  to  Tombuctoo  is  a  journey  of  129 
days)  of  which  54>  are  spent  in  travelling,  and  15  in  repose.  An- 
other caravan  takes  the  direction  of  West  Tagassa,  near  the  coast, 
and  making  an  angle  by  the  White  Mountains  towards  Cape 
Blanco,  touches  at  a  place  called  Agadeer,  (in  the  common  maps 
Arguin),  and  then  turns  nearly  due  east  to  Tombuctoo.  This 
bieing  much  longer  and  more  interrupted  by  stopping  places 

than 
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than  the  other,  requires  five  or  six  months.  The  shorter  journey 
by  East  Tagassa  and  Taudeny,  which  is  regularly  performed  in 
129  days,  including  a  month  spent  in  collecting  the  different  cara- 
vans at  Akka,  is  frequently  accomplished  iri  a  much  shorter  time. 
Our  author,  when  residing  as  a  merchant  at  Agadeer  and  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  Western  Coast,  once  received  a  caravan  of  gum 
Soudan  from  Tombuctoo  in  eighty-two  days.  Of  the  mode  of 
living  in  these  long  and  melancholy  journeys,  Mr  Jackson  has 
given  the  following  interesting  description. 

'  Those  who  have  philosophy  enough  to  confine  their  wants  solely 
to  what  nature  requires,  would  view  the  individual  happiness  of  the 
people  who  compose  the  caravans,  with  approbation.  Their  food, 
dress,  and  accommodation,  are  simple  and  natural.  Proscribed  from 
the  use  of  wine  and  intoxicating  liquors,  by  their  religion,  and  ex- 
horted by  its  principles  to  temperance,  they  are  commonly  satisfied 
with  a  few  nourishing  dates,  and  a  draft  of  water ;  and  they  will 
travel  for  weeks  successively  without  any  other  food.  At  other  times, 
a  little  barley  meal  and  cold  water  is  the  extent  of  their  provision,  when 
they  undertake  a  journey  of  a  few  weeks  across  the  Desert ;  living  in 
this  abstemious  manner,  they  never  complain,  but  solace  themselves 
with  a  hope  of  reaching  their  native  country,  singing  occasionally  dur- 
ing the  journey,  whenever  they  approach  any  habitation,  or  whenever 
the  camels  appear  fatigued  ;  these  songs  are  usually  sung  in  trio, 
and  in  the  chorus  all  the  camel  drivers,  who  have  a  musical  voice, 
join.  It  is  worthy  observation,  how  much  these  songs  renovate  the 
camels  ;  and  the  symphony  and  time  they  keep,  surpasses  what  any 
one  would  imagine,  who  had  not  heard  them.  In  traversing  the 
Desert,  they  generally  contrive  to  terminate  the  day's  journey  at 
l'Asaw,  a  term  which  they  appropriate  to  our  four  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  so 
that  between  that  period  and  the  setting  sun,  the  tents  are  pitched, 
prayers  said,  and  the  (Lashaw)  supper  got  ready ;  after  which  they 
sit  round  in  a  circle,  and  talk  till  sleep  overcomes  them ;  and  next 
morning,  at  break  of  day,  they  proceed  again  on  their  journey. 

'  The  Arabic  language,  as  spoken  by  the  camel-drivers,  is  pecu- 
liarly sweet  and  soft;  the  guttural  and  harsh  letters  are  softened, 
and  with  all  its  energy  and  perspicuity,  when  pronounced  by  them, 
is  as  soft,  and  more  sonorous,  than  the  Italian  :  it  approaches  the  an- 
cient Korannick  language,  and  has  suffered  but  little  alteration  these 
twelve  hundred  years.  The  Arabs  of  Moraffra,  and  those  of  Woled 
Abbusebah,  frequently  hold  an  extempore  conversation  in  poetry, 
at  which  the  women  are  adepts,  and  never  fail  to  show  attention  to 
those  voung  Arabs  who  excel  in  this  intellectual  and  refined  amuse- 
ment. *     p.  243,  244.. 

The 

*  '  During  my  visit  to  the  Viceroy  of  Suse,  Mohammed  ben  Dele- 
.jny,  he  introduced  me  to  four  Arabs  of  the  Woled  Abbusebah  tribe, 

who 
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The  articles  of  trade  chiefly  conveyed  from  Barbary  to  Tom- 
buctoo  in  these  caravans,  are  German  and  Irish  linens,  Indian 
raw  silk,  refined  sugar,  beads,  salt,  spices  and  the  manufactures 
of  Morocco  and  Tafilelt.  The  returns  are  principally  made  in 
gold  dust,  gold  rings  and  bars,  ivory,  gums  and  slaves,  which  are' 
purchased  atTombuctoo,  from  Wangaree,  Houssa  and  other  slave 
merchants.  These  slaves  in  Barbary  fetch  commonly  about  100 
ducats,  or  somewhat  more  than  181.  a-head  ;  but  400  ducats,  or 
above  72/.,  have  been  given  for  a  young  female  slave  from  Houssa, 
of  exquisite  beauty.  The  treatment  of  those  slaves  is  described 
by  Mr  Jackson  in  a  manner  so  perfectly  corroborative  of  all  the 
statements  of  the  abolitionists  on  this  head,  that  we  have  much 
satisfaction  in  extracting  the  passage  ;  and  it  is  with  a  singular 
pleasure  that  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  e.vcept  in  a  discussion  of 
the  particular  subject,  the  African  slave  trade  mentioned,  as  it 
here  is,  in  the  past  tense. 

'  The*e  slaves  are  treated  very  differently  from  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims ivho  used  to  be  transported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  our 
settlements  on  the  Gambia,  to  the  West  India  islands.  After  suf- 
fering those  privations  which  all  who  traverse  the  African  Desert 
must  necessarily  and  equally  submit  to,  masters,  as  well  as  servants 
and  slaves,  they  are  conveyed  t©  Fas  and  Marocco ;  and  after  being 
exhibited  in  the  sock,  or  public  market- place,  they  are  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  who  carries  them  to  his  home,  where,  if  found  faith- 
ful, they  are  considered  as  members  of  the  family,  and  allowed  an 
intercourse  with  the  (horraht)  free-born  women  of  the  household. 
Being  in  the  daily  habit  of  hearing  the  Arabic  language  spoken, 
ihey  soon  acquire  a  partial  knowledge  of  it ;  and  the  Mohammedan 
religion  teaching  the  unity  of  God,  they  readily  reject  paganism, 
and  embrace  Mohammedanism.  Their  Mooselmin  masters  then  in- 
stil into  their  vacant  minds,  ready  to  receive  the  firit  impression,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Mooselmin  doctrine.  The  more  intel- 
ligent learn  to  read  and  write,  and  afterwards  acquire  a  partial 
knowledge  of  the  Koran  ;  and  such  as  can  read  and  understand  one 
chapter,  from  that  time  procure  their  emancipation  from  slavery  ; 
and  the  master  exults  in  having  converted  an  infidel,  and  in  full 
faith  expects  favour  from  Heaven  for  the  action,  and  for  having 
liberated  a  slave.  When  these  people  do  not  turn  their  minds  to 
reading,  and  learning  the  principles  of  Moha/nmedanism,  they  ge- 
nerally 

who  conversed  in  our  presence  on  various  subjects,  in  this  poetic 
manner ;  and  it  is  astonishing  what  accuracy  in  measure  and  expres- 
sion is  acquired  by  a  long  habit  in  this  mode  of  entertainment.  The 
old  Emperor  Seedy  Mohammed,  encouraged  this  poetic  conversa- 
tion ;  and  when  any  one  excelled,  he  never  failed  to  reward  him  munifi- 
cently ;  for,  although  no  scholar  himself,  he  encouraged  every  one 
who  contributed  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language- 
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nerally  obtain  their  freedom  after  eight  or  ten  years  servitude  ;  for 
the  more  conscientious  Mooselmin  consider  them  as  servants,  and 
purchase  them  for  about  the  same  sum  that  they  would  pay  in  wages 
to  a  servant  during  the  above  period  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
term,  by  giving  them  their  liberty,  they,  according  to  their  religi- 
ous opinions,  acquire  a  blessing  from  God,  for  having  done  an  act 
which  a  Mooselman  considers  more  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  Hea- 
ven, than  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat,  or  even  of  a  camel.  This  libera- 
tion is  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  owner  ;  and  I  have 
known  some  slaves  so  attached  to  their  masters  from  good  treatment, 
that  when  they  have  been  offered  their  liberty,  they  have  actually 
refused  it,  preferring  to  continue  in  servitude.  '     p.  24-7 — 249. 

Mr  Jackson  has  collected,  from  the  accounts  of  travellers  with 
whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing,  a  variety  of  particu- 
lars respecting  the  city  of  Tombuctoo.  We  are  unwilling  to 
make  any  extract  or  abridgment  of  this  part  of  his  work,  lest  ic 
should  prevent  our  readers  from  perusing  the  account  at  large. 
Our  object  has  been,  in  the  passages  which  we  have  just  noticed, 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  suggestion  here  forcibly  presenting  it- 
self to  every  one  who  reads  this  book,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  de- 
tails respecting  the  caravans,  of  which  we  were  formerly  in  posses- 
sion. Is  it  not  manifest,  that  the  great  object  of  all  our  African 
travellers,  a  journey  to  Tombuctoo,  may  best  be  obtained  by 
joining  the  Fez  caravan  ?  There  are  many  Europeans  who  could 
not  only  undergo  the  fatigues  of  this  journey,  but  could  wear  the 
disguise  of  Islamism  in  order  to  facilitate  their  progress.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  necessary.  A  single  native  merchant  may 
surely  be  prevailed  upon,  by  bribes,  to  take  a  European  with  him 
as  his  slave  ;  a  condition  which,  in  the  journeys  of  the  Desert, 
must  evidently  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  with  that  of  the 
master.  The  accounts  already  alluded  to,  of  the  numbers  of 
Christians  in  a  state  of  slavery,  in  different  parts  of  Barbary 
and  the  Interior,  prove  clearly  that  the  circumstance  of  a  man 
possessing  an  European  slave,  could  be  no  ground  of  suspicion. 
It  requires,  then,  only  to  find  an  hardy  person,  well  skilled  in 
the  language,  and  to  gain  a  native  caravan  traveller  ;  both  of 
which  objects  may  without  difficulty  be  attained  at  Mogador.  If 
the  European  should  even  be  reduced  to  pass  for  a  renegado, 
while  in  the  caravan,  or  at  Tombuctoo,  (and  that  is  the  worst  fare 
he  can  have  to  dread,  in  a  country  where  such  renegadoes  are  not 
not  uncommon),  it  does  not  appear  that  any  irreparable  injury 
would  be  done,  either  to  his  own  character,  or  to  the  religion  of 
the  country  which  patronized  his  attempts.  This  is  a  deduction 
obviously  pointed  out  by  every  part  of  our  author's  detail^  re* 
specting  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  and  we  do  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  those  enlightened  and  virtuous   men 

who 
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who  are  occupied  with  plans  of  discovery  in  that  vast  and  unex- 
plored continent. 

It  is  impossible  to  approach  this  subject,  without  reflecting  on 
the  establishment  of  an  Association  which  has  within  the  last  three 
years  succeeded  to  the  celebrated  Society  instituted  for  the  A- 
bolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  We  upbraid  ourselves  when  we 
reflect,  that  this  most  praiseworthy  institution  has  now  existed 
for  above  two  years,  without  our  having  taken  any  notice  of  its 
labours.  In  extenuation  of  this  neglect,  we  may  indeed  state, 
that  it  is  only  of  late  that  any  account  of  its  proceedings  has  been 
published.  We  have  now  before  us  the  laws  and  lists  of  the 
Association,  *  and  three  very  able  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  the  general  yearly  meeting  ;  containing,  besides  an 
history  of  the  establishment,  various  curious  and  important  ar- 
ticles of  information  relating  to  Africa.  In  our  next  Number, 
we  purpose  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  particularly  to  this 
subject ;  for  as  this  Journal  has,  from  the  very  beginning,  gloried 
in  being  ranked  among  the  humblest  of  the  labourers  in  the  great 
cause  of  the  Abolition,  we  hold  ourselves  directly  interested  in 
whatever  relates  to  its  effects. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Mr  Jackson,  we  must  remark,  that  his 
book,  though  written  without  any  affectation  of  authorship,  is 
certainly  too  bulky,  and  too  much  ornamented,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  its  materials.  It  is  eked  out  with  some  useless 
chapters  (already  hinted  at),  with  broad  margins,  and  wide  spaces, 
and  with  exceeding  bad  daubs  of  aquatinta,  until  that  which  should 
have  been  a  small  octavo,  has  assumed  the  imposing  shape  of  a 
quarto  with  plates.  We  hope  Mr  Jackson  may  not  have  cause 
to  repent  of  this  species  of  ambition.  In  every  other  respect, 
we  owe  him  thanks  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  which 
he  has  afforded  us. 


Art.  III.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  Library  of 
the  late  Tippoo  Saltan  of  Mysore  :  To  which  are  prefixed,  Me- 
moirs of  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  and  his  Son  Tippoo  Sidtan.  By 
Charles  Stewart,  JZsq.  M.  A.&  tyc.     4to.     Cambridge.     1809. 

T^he  frequent  and  fudden  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  by  which  the 
Afunic  thrones  are  raifed  and  fubverted,   offer  a  career   to 

the 

'  *  It  is  entitled  the  African  Institution.  It  was  founded  in  1807, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Mr  Wilberforce, 
u;d  the  other  distinguished  friends  of  the  abolition.     Its  plan,  and 

the 
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the  military  adventurer,  defended  by  no  claims  of  hereditary  rank, 
and  faintly  guarded  by  attachment  to  the  falling  dynalty.  In  fome 
countries,  the  popular  fuperftitions  have  for  a  time  confined  the 
fucceffion  to  a  particular  family  ;  but  where  thefe  do  not  interfere, 
the  pofTeflion  of  military  talent,  and  the  influence  accruing  from 
it  with  the  army,  is  the  ufual  paflport  to  the  throne,  after  each 
revolution. 

*  Le  premier  qui  fut  roiy  fitt  un  soldat  heureux.  ' 

In  France,  the  fubverfion  not  only  of  all  the  political  inftitu- 
tions,  but  a  total  revolution  in  public  opinion,  was  neceflary  to 
pave  the  way  for  that  afcendancy  of  military  genius,  of  which 
Afia  has  feen  fo  many  examples,  and  of  which,  in  the  laft  century, 
Nadir  Shah  and  Hyder  Ali  were  the  moil  remarkable  inltances. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Mohamedan  fuperftition  in  Myfor, 
was  completed  in  the  year  1760.  All  the  political  events  of  which 
Hyder  and  his  fon  were  the  authors,  fall  within  the  reign  of  his 
prefent  Majefty,  and  form  no  unimportant  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
that  eventful  period.  In  the  publication  before  us,  Major  Stewart, 
with  commendable  induftry,  has  collected  the  obfcure  traces  of 
Hyder' s  early  ambition,  furnifhed  a  conne&ed  account  of  his  fub- 
fequent  operations,  and  fubjoined  from  official  documents  a  narrative 
of  the  unprovoked  hoftilities  of  his  fon,  terminating  in  his  own  de- 
ftru&ion.  The  latter  are  too  well  known,  to  require  greater  pu- 
blicity from  us ;  but  the  former  may  deferve  fome  attention,  as  il- 
luftrative  of  the  ftate  of  fociety. 

Since  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  armies  of  the  na- 
tive powers  have  been  in  a  considerable  degree  compofed  of  auxi- 
liaries, who,  owing  no  permanent  allegiance  to  the  prince  who 
employs  them,  are  ready  to  transfer  their  mercenary  Cervices,  ai: 
the  command  of  their  leader,  to  any  other  chief.  The  condition 
of  thefe  leaders  is  in  all  refpedts  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Condottieri, 
who  fome  centuries  ago  fought  the  battles  of  the  Italian  princes 
and  republics,  and  were  frequently  feen  ranged  under  different 
ftandards,  as  the  views  or  the  finances  of  their  employers  varied. 
Such  a  band  was  led  by  Hyder's  father,  in  the  year  1727,  into 
the  fervice  of  the  regent  of  Myfor.  On  the  death  of  the  father, 
Hyder  and  his  brother,  though  then  minors,  fucceeded  to  the 
command,  and  remained  ever  after,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
fhort  period,  attached  to  the  Myfor  government. 

From  this  ftatement  it  is  obvious,  that  Hyder  entered  life  in  a 
fituation  well  adapted  for  the  difplay  of  his   natural   intrepidity, 

and 

the  annual  reports  of  the  Directors,  are  to  be  had  at  Mr  Hatchard's, 
bookseller,  Piccadilly.  All  we  can  do  at  present,  is  earnestly  to  re- 
commend them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
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and  for  the  acquisition  of  military  experience.  To  his  own  ta- 
lents mult  undoubtedly  be  attributed  the  principal  (hare  in  his 
fubfequent  elevation  ;  yet  fortune  had  early  placed  him  in  the 
port;  moft  favourable  to  their  fuccefsful  exertion.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  trace  the  progreffive  aggrandifement  of  Myfor, 
under  the  hands  of  this  enterprifing  leader.  Whilft  ft  111  an  officer 
in  the  pay  of  the  regent,  he  added  Bangalor  to  that  ftate,  and  ob- 
tained it  as  a  military  appanage  for  himfelf.  Balapur,  with  its 
fertile  territory,  was  invaded  and  reduced  in  1758.  Bat  the  means 
adopted  by  Hyder  to  fecure  thefe  acquifitions,  difclofed  to  the  re- 
gent the  extent  of  his  general's  ambition.  In  an  original  memoir, 
tranflated  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  published  in  the  Aria- 
tic  Annual  Regifter,  there  is  contained  a  very  copious  account  of 
the  ftratagem  adapted  by  the  regent  to  fecure  Ryder's  perfon. 
This  attempt  terminated  in  the  deft.ru£t.ion  of  the  regent  himfelf, 
to  whofe  office  Hyder  was  immediately  appointed  to  fucceed  by 
the  titular  fovereign. 

In  the  hands  of  an  enterprifing  chief,  Myfor  was  at  that  time 
fituated  in  the  moll  favourable  pofition  for  an  extenfion  of  empire. 
Neither  the  character  nor  circumftances  of  Mohamed  Ali  were 
calculated  to  infpire  any  apprehenGons  from  the  fide  of  the  Car- 
natic.  The  pofterity  of  Afof  Jah  already  began  to  flumber  on  the 
throne  of  Hyderabad.  The  difTenfions  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
their  ambitious  views  in  the  northern  provinces  of  India,  com- 
bined to  remove  any  immediate  fears  from  that  quarter.  But 
Hyder's  newly  acquired  dominion  was  furrounded  by  petty  princes, 
whofe  dates,  diflcvered  from  the  fallen  monarchies  of  Vijayana- 
gar  and  Vijayapur,  muft  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  his  veteran  armies, 
accuftomed  to  oppofe  European  battalions.  Bednor  and  Sitaldur- 
ga  were  successively  reduced.  To  these  important  acquisitions 
were  speedily  added  the  extensive  districts  of  Guti  and  Cudapa, 
in  the  north  ;  whilst  the  subjection  of  the  NaYr  chiefs  in  the  south 
contributed  still  more  to  the  security,  than  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  his  territories,  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Mysor  was  now  no 
very  considerable  portion. 

Instead  of  retracing  a  series  of  exploits  already  well  known  to 
the  majority  of  our  readers,  we  prefer  offering  a  few  remarks  de- 
ducible  frofn  the  eventful  history  of  the  two  Mohamedan  rulers 
of  Mysor. 

The  conduct  of  statesmen,  even  of  the  great  ones,  and  those 
accounted  successful,  is  so  frequently  at  variance  with  the  obvi- 
ous suggestions  of  common  prudence,  that  we  should  be  apt  to 
conclude  that  they  followed  sorue  higher  guide,  did  not  the  fatal 
result  demonstrate  that  no  other  can  be  followed  with  safety.  In 
the  posture,  of  affairs  at  the  accession  of  Hyder,  his  policy  should 
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manifestly  have  been,  to  conciliate  the  great  powers, — to  cultivate 
the  alliance  of  the  English  on  his  eastern,  and  of  the  Mahrattas  on 
his  northern  frontier  ;  whilst  he  gradually  extended  his  dominion, 
over  the  whole  of  the  western  peninsula  of  the  Dekhyn.  Instead 
of  steadily  pursuing  measures  adapted  to  this  end,  many  years  of 
his  reign  had  not  elapsed,  before  we  find  him  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  both  these  powers, — though  outflanked  by  many  petty,  but 
independent  princes,  on  the  coasts  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  ex- 
tensive principality  of  Travancor,  on  the  south.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  error,  was,  to  cement  an  alliance  between  all 
these  states  and  the  English  government ;  and  thus  oppose  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  to  the  consolidation  and  security  of  his  own 
dominions. 

But  if  it  might  be  permitted  Hyder  to  doubt  of  the  solidity  of 
duration  of  an  authority  so  recently  established  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  clear  at  least  that  Tippu  had  not  the  same  apology. 
The  maritime  superiority  of  England  had  been  decisively  esta- 
blished before  he  began  his  reign  ;  her  extensive  territories  had 
long  quietly  submitted  to  a  jurisdiction  to  which  they  were  now 
accustomed  •,  and  no  indication  appeared  of  a  desire  to  enlarge  them 
at  his  expense.  Her  force  was  easy  to  be  ascertained,  and  in  the 
vicinity.  In  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  France,  he  trust- 
ed to  a  remote  and  precarious  aid,  against  an  imminent  and  cer- 
tain danger.  Yet,  though  these  reflections  be  obvious,  and  be 
confirmed  by  the  event  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  so 
little  effect  does  experience  produce  in  changing  the  politics  of 
courts,  that  he  never  deviated  from  the  same  fatal  policy,  till  the 
catastrophe  which  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

Both  these  chiefs,  attentive  only  to  the  aggrandisement  of  their 
dominion,  seem  to  have  been  indifferent  to,  or  ignorant  of,  the 
means  of  their  improvement.  Yet  their  revenues,  like  those  of 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Asia,  were  solely  derived  from  the  produce 
of  agriculture.  In  Mysor,  that  produce  is  dependent  on  artifi- 
cial irrigation,  and  requires  a  liberal  and  intelligent  appropriation 
of  a  part  of  the  public  resources  for  its  support.  But  the  funds 
which  a  judicious  government  would  have  destined  to  this  pur- 
pose, were  squandered  in  military  expeditions  ;  and,  far  from  add- 
ing to  the  real  riches  of  the  state,  the  canals,  aqueducts,  and  re- 
servoirs, constructed  by  the  munificence  of  the  antient  Hindu 
sovereigns,  were  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin,  involving  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  interjacent  districts  in  their  decay.  We  are  aware, 
that  the  conduct  of  Hyder  was  in  this  respect  less  censurable 
than  that  of  his  successor.  It  is  still  evident,  that  the  rapidly  ac- 
celerating ruin  under  Tippu  was  already  begun  under  the  former 
reign.  The  desolating  march  of  successive  invading  armies, 
rwept  off  the  means  of  future  increase. 
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If  we  compare  the  successful  warfare  of  Hyder  with  the  mis- 
fortunes which  awaited  his  successor,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
one  cause  which  materially  operated  to  produce  those  opposite  re- 
sults. Availing  himself  of  his  superiority  in  cavalry,  the  former, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  enemy,  constantly  carried  fire  and 
sword  into  his  country.  Secure  of  never  fighting  to  disadvan- 
tage, from  the  rapid  movements  which  the  natnre  of  his  strength 
admitted,  he  extended  his  depredations  to  the  walls  of  Madras  ; 
and  thus  obliged  his  antagonist  to  detain,  for  his  protection  at 
home,  that  force,  which,  had  it  penetrated  into  his  territories, 
must  ultimately  have  subdued  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Tippu 
injudiciously  attempted  to  rival  the  European  armies  in  that  which 
constituted  their  strength.  A  numerous  infantry,  encumbered 
with  an  unwieldy,  and  altogether  disproportionate  train  of  artil- 
lery, impeded  the  only  mode  of  warfare  in  which  he  was  really 
superior.  But  these,  however  formidable  they  might  prove  to 
©ther  native  powers,  never  attained  that  state  of  skill  and  dis- 
cipline, which  could  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the  enemy 
with  whom  he  chose  to  contend. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  errors  of  this  unhappy  prince,  they 
were  certainly  equalled  by  the  impolicy  of  the  French  ;  who,  in 
order  to  occasion  a  momentary  inconvenience  to  their  enemy, 
stimulated  their  ally  to  hostilities,  contrary  to  every  probability 
of  success.  The  consequence  was,  as  might  have  been  anticipat- 
ed,— the  annihilation  of  a  power  on  whom  they  might  have  re- 
lied for  strenuous  and  efficient  assistance,  and  for  a  secure  foot- 
ing in  Hindustan,  when  future  circumstances  might  direct  their 
attention  to  that  quarter. 

>>  Tippu  Sultan  enjoyed  the  advantages,  or  experienced  the  in- 
conveniences of  a  regular  education,  in  the  manner  of  the  Mos- 
lems. Much  of  his  time  was  unavoidably  engrossed  by  the  de- 
tails of  business,  into  which  he  appears  to  have  entered  personally.. 
But  much  was  also  spent  in  reading;  and  there  is  abundant  proof 
of  his  having  intended  to  increase  the  list  of  royal  authors.  Might 
we  venture  to  conjecture  the  extent  of  this  Prince's  literary  at- 
tainments, we  should  suppose  that  the  Persic  language  was  habi- 
tual to  him,  and  that  he  had  read  the  most  esteemed  writers  who 
have  composed  in  it,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  Coran  was  pro- 
bably familiar  with  some  of  the  best  commentators  ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  enabled  him  to  read  works  in  that 
language  for  his  amusement.  His  character  for  bigotry  is  esta- 
blished ;  and  he  certainly  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  a  saint 
amongsr  his  Moslem  subjects.  But  these  form  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  general  population  in  his  states,  than  in  most  parts  of 
Hindustan  j  and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  policy  might  induce  him 
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to  assume  the  character  of  superior  sanctity  in  order  to  attach 
them  still  more  to  his  person.  It  has  often  been  asserted,  that 
he  meditated  some  change  in  the  doctrines  of  Islamism.  His 
introduction  of  a  new  era  on  his  coins,  by  substituting  the 
birth,  instead  of  the  flight  of  Mohamed,  might  either  proceed 
from  caprice,  or  be  intended  as  a  prelude  to  more  important 
innovations.  The  mild  and  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Hindu 
institutions  and  manners,  seems  to  have  softened  in  Hindus- 
tan the  turbulent  intolerance  of  Islamism.  The  Indian  Mos- 
lems condescend  to  pity  and  regret  the  blindness  of  the  idol- 
aters who  cannot  discern  the  proofs  of  Moharmed's  divine  mis- 
sion, and  the  sublimity  of  his  doctrine  \  but  they  do  jus- 
tice to  their  gentle  and  inoffensive  conduct,  unite  with  them  in 
the  bonds  of  cordial  and  mutual  friendship,  and  partake  with  ala- 
crity in  the  sportive  festivities  of  their  annual  rites.  Since  the 
first  conquerors,  most  of  the  Mohamedan  emperors  have  exercised 
an  impartial  sway  over  the  votaries  of  both  faiths.  But  Aurung- 
zebe  mounted  the  throne  by  alarming  the  fanaticism  of  the  Moha- 
medans,  with  the  suspicion  that  his  elder  brother  intended  to  sub- 
vert their  religion  ;  and  Tippu  seems  to  have  adopted  the  po- 
licy of  securing  the  attachment  of  the  Moslems  by  the  oppression 
of  his  Hindu  subjects.  His  plan,  indeed,  appears  to  have  em- 
braced a  general  combination  of  the  Mohamedans  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Christians,  and  the  total  subjugation  of  the  Hindus, 
The  former,  though  a  small,  certainly  constitute  the  most  warlike 
population  of  India  \  but  the  talents  of  Tippu  were  inadequate 
to  a  design  of  this  magnitude,  and  circumstances  at  the  time  un- 
favourable td  such  a  league. 

The  catalogue  of  Tippu's  library  here  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic, possesses  considerable  interest,  by  exhibiting  the  sort  of  learn- 
ing actually  cultivated  by  the  Mohamedan3  of  India  at  this  day, 
and  the  principal  works  now  circulating  through  that  country. 
Without  some  knowledge  of  their  literature  we  should  form  a 
very  incompetent  idea  of  the  individuals  composing  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  amongst  civilized  nations  ;  and  although  a 
mere  catalogue  is  more  likely  to  excite  than  to  gratify  such  a  cu- 
riosity, it  nevertheless  supplies  us  with  the  topics  which  occupy 
the  minds,  exert  the  understandings,  or  captivate  the  imaginations 
of  a  large  portion  of  mankind. 

*  The  library  '  says  Major  Stewart  '  consisted  of  nearly  2000  vo- 
lumes of  Arabic,  Persit,  or  Hindustani  manuscripts,  in  all  the  va- 
rious branches  of  Mohamedan  literature.  Very  few  of  these  book  s 
had  been  purchased  either  by  Tippu  or  his  father.  They  were  par*: 
of  the  plunder  brought  from  Sanur,  Cudapa,  and  the  Carnatic:  some 
of  them  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Mohamedan  kings  of  Vijaya< 
pur  and  Golconda.     But  the  greater  number  had  been  the  property 
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of  the  Nuab  Ali  Vahib  Khan,  brother  of  Mohamed  Ali  of  the  Car- 
natic,  and  were  taken  by  Hyder  in  the  fort  of  Chitor,  during  the 
year  1780. 

'  All  the  volumes  that  had  been  rebound  at  Seringapatnam  have 
the  names  of  God,  Mohamed,  his  daughter  Fatima,  and  her  sons 
Hasan  and  Hasain,  stamped  in  a  medallion  on  the  middle  of  the  co- 
ver ;  and  the  names  of  the  first  four  khalifs,  Abubeker,  Omar,  Os- 
man,  and  Ali,  on  the  four  corners.  At  the  top  is,  "  The  govern- 
ment given  by  God  ;  "  and  at  the  bottom,  "  God  is  sufficient.  "  A 
few  were  impressed  with  the  private  signet,  "  Tippu  Sultan.  "  The 
topics  of  these  were  in  general  either  theology  or  Sufyism,  which 
were  his  favourite  studies.  But  the  Sultan  was  ambitious  of  being 
an  author  ;  and  although  we  have  not  discovered  any  complete  work 
of  his  composition,  not  less  than  forty-five  books  on  different  subjects, 
were  either  composed,  or  translated  from  other  languages,  under  his 
immediate  patronage  or  inspection.  In  most  of  these,  his  intolerance 
and  aversion  to  all  Christians  and  Hindus  are  strongly  marked.  ' 

From  a  general  view  of  their  literature  it  is  apparent,  that  none 
of  the  sciences  or  the  arts  which  have  contributed  to  enlighten 
and  refine  the  minds  of  men  in  other  countries,  have  been  alto- 
gether overlooked  by  the  modern  Persians  :  and  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  remind  our  readers,  that  the  library  of  a  Mohamedan, 
whether  born  in  India  or  Persia,  consists  of  books  in  the  Persic 
and  Arabic  languages,  But  although  they  embrace  every  topic 
which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  studious,  they  are  calculat- 
ed to  inspire  very  different  degrees  of  interest.  Their  theology 
will  be  found  to  consist  in  prolix  and  abstruse  commentaries  on 
the  Coran  -x  in  legendary  tales  of  the  miracles  performed  at  the 
tombs  of  holy  Shaikhs  ;  and  in  the  enthusiastic  rhapsodies  of  the 
ISufis.  In  the  history  of  human  opinions,  those  held  by  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  mankind,  by  no  means  deficient  in  natural 
sagacity*  are  doubtless  entitled  to  a  place  ;  but  it  is  only  in  this 
point  of  view  they  can  be  deserving  of  attention.  In  science,  the 
Asiatics  appear  to  be  retrogressive.  To  experimental  philosophy 
they  have  at  no  time  devoted  themselves.  In  dialectics,  on  which 
they  have  written  voluminously,  they  still  submit  to  be  implicitly 
guided  by  the  preceptor  of  their  Macedonian  conqueror,  Their 
reasoning  faculties  have  never  been  judiciously  applied  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  phenomena  of  mind  ;  nor  have  their  researches 
been  directed,  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  to  a  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  which  influence  the  prosperity  or  decline  of 
nations. 

Their  works  of  imagination  must  not  be  estimated  by  the  rules 
of  criticism  derived  irom  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  exuberant  fancy  of  an  Eastern  poet  acknowledges  no  check, 
and  spurns  the  controul  of  correct  taste.     From  this  circumstance, 
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few  Persic  poems  admit  of  literal  or  entire  translation  ;  though 
the  fire  of  genius,  the  novelty  of  the  manners,  and  the  unaccus- 
tomed ornaments  of  the  oriental  muses,  render  them  abundantly 
attractive  to  those  whose  tastes  are  not  too  exclusively  form  d  on 
higher  models,  but  are  capable  of  r.iiohing  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful, though  arrayed  in  an  unusual  costume.  Classical  antiquity 
has  furnished  models  to  the  people  of  Europe.  Its  modem  pro- 
ductions are  all,  to  a  certain  degree,  cast  in  the  same  moulds.  The 
same  ideas  of  excellence  are  universally  prevalent;  and  in  appre- 
ciating the  comparative  merits  of  different  writers,  the  same  stand- 
ards of  ideal  perfection  are  universally  though  tacitly  referred  to. 
By  these  standards,  however,  the  compositions  of  Asia  cannot 
with  justice  be  measured.  To  term,  therefore,  the  sublime  work 
of  Ferdusi,  which  is  a  history  of  Persia  in  verse,  an  epic  poem, 
or  a  series  of  epic  poems,  does  not  appear  to  us  calculated  to  fur- 
nish a  correct  idea  of  that  composition  ;  but,  by  causing  the  read- 
er to  expect  an  unity  of  action,  which  the  poet  never  thought  of, 
to  detract  from  the  innumerable  beauties  of  detail  which  it  really 
possesses. 

But  whatever  merit  we  may  be  disposed  to  assign  to  the  poet- 
ical productions  of  the  East,  we  cannot  refuse  to  the  Persian  his- 
torians the  praise  of  having  transmitted  to  posterity  copious  and 
accurate  records  of  the  mighty  revolutions  of  which  Middle  Asia 
was  the  theatre,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Khalifat  to  the 
decline  of  the  house  of  Sofi.  Unfortunately  for  the  inquisitive 
student,  who  may  attempt  to  explore  the  antient  history  of  the  East 
through  this  medium,  it  is  within  these  limits  only,  that  the  merit 
of  accuracy  can  be  assigned.  The  mighty  revolution,  which  fixes 
the  beginning  of  this  era,  sweeping  before  it,  not  the  thrones  only, 
but  the  religion,  the  literature,  and  even  the  language  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  world,  has  left  to  posterity  only  the  scanty  and  uncer- 
tain traditions  which  survived  the  general  wreck,  or  the  partial  and 
prejudiced  notices  which  have  fallen  from  writers  of  distant  and 
hostile  nations. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  precis?  notion  which  the  early  Greeks 
annexed  to  the  term  '  Barbarian, '  unless  we  consider  it  as  syno- 
nymous with  stranger  or  foreigner.  To  the  barbarous  nations  of 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  East,  they  were  indebte  according  to 
their  own  traditions,  for  the  first  elements  of  refinement,  and 
the  introduction  of  science  into  Greece.  Were  we  to  collect  front 
Grecian  writers  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  the  gre.it  nations 
of  antiquity,  we  should  consider  the  Peibians  as  a  people  immers- 
ed in  luxury  and  effeminacy  ;  the  Phoenicians  as  entirely  devc^ed 
to  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  acquisition  of  riches;  and  the 
Egyptians  as  a  people  contaminated  with  an  abject  and  grovelling 
superstition.     But  it  i;  difficult  to  perceive  how  these  different 
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qualities  should  entitle  those  nations  to  be  classed  under  one  ge- 
neral epithet. 

A  state  of  luxury  appears  of  necessity  to  imply  a  considerable 
progress  in  the  arts,  with  which  that  of  science  is  usually  com- 
mensurate. As  a  reproach,  it  appears  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
palace  of  the  Great  King,  nor  to  the  provincial  courts  of  his  Sa- 
traps. It  included  all  ranks,  and  involved  the  whole  Persian  na- 
tion. In  the  details  of  this  luxury  afforded  by  the  Grecian  histo- 
rians, it  required  for  its  gratification,  a  great  variety  of  articles  of 
consumption,  trancported  from  distant  regions,  af  a  proportionate 
labour  and  expense.  In  this  particular,  Persic  luxury  has  been 
far  surpassed  by  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  and  so  differently 
do  we  estimate  its  consequences,  that  we  consider  the  fact  as  at 
once  the  proof  and  the  effect  of  prosperity  and  refinement.  StilJ  less 
does  it  appear,  that  the  necessary  result  of  such  a  condition  is  to 
enervate  the  people  among  whom  it  subsists.  The  English  and 
French  nations  are  at  this  day  those,  amongst  whom  the  superflui- 
ties of  life  are  most  generally  consumed  and  enjoyed  :  but  can  it 
be  affirmed  that  valour,  intrepidity,  and  contempt  of  death  is  less 
conspicuous  amongst  them,  than  with  the  rude  and  half  civilized 
people  of  Russia  and  Poland  ?  The  Persians,  luxurious  and  effe- 
minate as  they  were,  subdued,  and  retained  in  subjection,  not  only 
the  polished  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  from  the  Oxus  and  Indus 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  held  under  their  authority 
many  a  rude  and  warlike  tribe,  inhabitants  of  Caucasus  and  Tau- 
yus.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  in  the  fatal  security  induced  by 
such  a  state  of  prosperity  ;  in  the  disorders  and  disaffection  inci- 
dental to  so  extensive  an  empire  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  superior 
talents  of  his  adversary,  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  Dara.  Bu,t  after 
his  death,  the  Persians  were  amongst  the  first  to  throw  off  the 
yoke,  and,  under  the  descendants  of  Arshac,  to  erect  a  power, 
which  disputed  with  Rome  herself  the  supremacy  of  Asia,  and, 
when  governed  by  a  subsequent  dynasty,  resumed  possession  of 
most  of  the  countries  formerly  occupied  by  her  arms. 

To  the  work  before  us,  Major  Stewart  has  subjoined  extracts 
from  a  number  of  Persian  historians,  accompanied  by  English 
translations,  which  will  prove  useful  to  the  student  of  that  lan- 
guage. Instead  of  furnishing  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of 
them,  we  prefer  exhibiting  a  succinct,  but  comprehensive  state- 
ment, of  the  information  supplied  by  the  perusal  of  Persian  histo- 
yy,  and  thus  enabling  him,  in  some  degree,  to  appreciate  its  value. 

In  their  account  of  ancient  Persia,  the  Mohamedan  historians  ap- 
pear to  have  sewilely  copied  the  scanty  traditions  collected  by  Fer- 
dusi.  This  poet  was  a  native  of  Tus,  in  the  north  of  Khorasan,  and 
was  in  possession  of  the  materials  procured  by  Dakiki,  who  also 

lived, 
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lived  at  the  court  of  Gazna,  and  preceded  him  in  arranging  those 
traditions  for  a  poetical  narrative.  But  although  their  materials  are 
expressly  declared  to  be  derived  from  oral  tradition,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  documents  of  the  Magi,  who, 
at  that  time,  still  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire  in  the  temples  of  Kir- 
man,  and  might  possess  ancient  records  of  undoubted  authority. 
On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have  contented  themselves  with 
such  traditions  as  were  extant  in  the  north-east  part  of  Persia, 
where  the  geography  and  revolutions  of  the  western  provinces  of 
that  mighty  empire  were  imperfectly  known,  and  excited  little 
interest.  To  this  circumstance  it  is  probably  owing,  that  little 
notice  is  taken  of  the  western  conquests  and  expeditions  of  the 
ancient  monarchs,  which  are  only  slightly  mentioned  ;  whilst 
their  wars  with  the  Scythians,  of  which  the  native  country  of 
these  poets  was  frequently  the  theatre,  are  related  with  much 
minutenefs.  Unfatisfactory  as  this  partial  narrative  muft  prove 
to  the  explorer  of  antiquity,  the  Mohamedan  hiilorians  have  with- 
out neceflity  perverted  Ferdufi,  and,  from  fuperftitious  motives, 
encumbered  his  narrative  with  extraneous  difficulties,  by  altering 
the  chronology  to  reconcile  it  with  that  of  the  Jewifh  hiftory, 
of  which  their  ideas  are  extremely  incorrect. 

Of  the  period  which  elapfed  between  the  Macedonian  con- 
queft  and  the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Safan,  the  accounts  are 
vague  and  unfatisfa£lory.  Ferdufi  profefTedly  omits  it,  for  want 
of  documents.  The  profe  writers  fupply  a  flight  biography  of 
iome  of  the  Arfacides,  under  the  appellation  of  Malec  al  Tua'i'f, 
Perfia  being  at  that  time  governed  by  feveral  independent  princes. 

From  the  accefiion  of  the  Safanides,  a  tolerably  diftintl:  narra- 
tion is  deduced,  until  the  period  of  its  extinction  by  the  Mohame- 
dan conqueft.  During  much  of  this  period,  the  hiftory  of  Perfia 
is  intimately  blended  with  that  of  the  lower  empire  ;  and  the  re- 
cords of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  reflect  mutual  light  on  the  ftate  of 
both  countries. 

With  the  Mohamedan  conqueft,  the  antient  hiftory  of  Perfia 
terminates.  But  in  this  place  is  ufually  introduced  a  genealogical 
account  of  the  Taba,  or  antient  fovereigns  of  the  Homerites,  on 
the  coafts  of  Arabia  Felix.  This  country,  rendered  interefting 
by  the  account  of  Diodorus,  is  celebrated  by  the  Moflem  hiilo- 
rians as  the  feat  of  an  extenfive  and  flouriftiing  empire,  whofe  an- 
tient fovereigns  carried  their  conquefts  to  the  Oxus,  and  fubdued 
Abyfiinia  and  Weftern  Africa  to  the  (bores  of  the  ocean.  To 
thefe  princes  they  manifeftly  attribute  the  wars  and  conquefts  of 
tjie  Aflyrians,  of  whom  no  mention  occurs  in  the  Perfic  records 
by  that  name,  but  frequently  under  that  of  Arabians.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Taba  is  followed  by  that  of  fome  contemporaneous  dy- 
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rallies  of  princes,  who  ruled  adjacent  coun''-;es  wrefted  from  the 
fucceflbrs  of  Alexander.  The  appellation  by  which  the  antient 
Perfians  diftinguifhed  the  Arabians,  was  *  Tazi  •, '  but  they  obvi- 
oufly  included  under  it  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  than  A- 
rabia  Proper.  The  latter,  with  the  exception  of  the  polifhed, 
people  of  Arabia  Felix,  contained  a  fcanty  and  almoft  favage  po- 
pulation. Some  account  of  its  divilion  into  tribes,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  moft  diflinguilhed,  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  temple 
of  Mecca  was  entrulted,  introduces,  in  the  Moflem  record?,  the 
biography  of  the  prophet,  and  the  converfion  and  conquefts  of  his 
immediate  fucceflbrs. 

In  the  fourth  century  of  the  Mohamedan  era,  the  language  and 
literature  of  modern  PerGa  were  cultivated  and  fixed.  Little 
change  in  either  has  fince  occurred.  A  variety  of  hiftorians  who 
ilourifhed  about  that  period,  ftill  live  in  their  works,  or  are  quot- 
ed by  their  fucceflbrs.  A  regular  feries  of  authentic  hiftory  in- 
cludes the  commencement  of  the  khalifat,  and  continues  till  the 
decline  of  the  houfe  of  Sofi.  The  reign  of  Shahrokh  (fon  of  Ta- 
merlane) and  of  the  princes  of  the  fame  family  who  fucceeded 
him,  appears  to  have  been  the  moft  flourifhing  period  of  the  lite- 
rature of  modern  Perfia.  The  city  of  Herat,  during  that  period, 
was  the  feat  of  fcience  and  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Sofi  family,  and  the  anarchy  which  follow- 
ed their  extinction,  feems  to  have  been  equally  fatal  to  the  pro- 
fperity  and  to  the  genius  of  that  unhappy  country ;  and  no  work 
of  celebrity  is  mentioned  as  compofed  in  it  during  the  laft  century 
and  a  half.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  in  order  to  leave  nothing 
untouched  which  Perfic  hiftory  comprehends,  that  the  invafion  of 
Chenghis  is  preceded  by  a  genealogical  account  of  the  Tartar 
tribes,  which  is  continued  to  the  laft  of  the  descendants  of  Ti- 
mur,  who  reigned  in  Tartary. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Mohamedan  princes  who  ruled  in  India,  has 
been  ably  and  amply  elucidated  by  writers  who  were  natives  of 
that  country,  though  their  works  are  compofed  in  the  Perfic  lan- 
guage, which  was  adopted  at  all  the  Indian  courts.  But  although 
thefe  hiftorians  may  rival  in  merit  the  contemporary  writers  of 
Perfia,  their  productions  do  not  fall  within  the  fcope  of  cur  pre- 
sent inquiry. 
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Art.  IV.  The  Geographical,  Natural,  and  Civil  History  of  Chili, 
by  Abbe  Don  J.  Igtiatius  Molina  ;  with  Notes  from  the  Spani  h 
and  French  Version,  ,-  caul  an  Appendix,  containing  copious 
Extracts  front  the  Araucana  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Ercilla.  Trans-r 
I  a  ted  from  the  Original  Italian,  by  an,  American  Gentleman. 
2vol.8vo.     Middletown  (Conn.)  1808. 

^TTe  are  particularly  glad  at  the  present  moment  to  be  able  to  di- 
'  *  rect  our  readers  to  the  works  of  Molina,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. Whatever  is  calculated  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  South 
America,  is  now  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  and  the  region  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  work  before  us,  is  certainly  among  the  most 
interesting  of  that  neglected  world.  It  occupies  the  space  be- 
tween the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and,  stretching  from  the 
24th  to  the  45th  degree  of  south  latitude,  is  universally  described 
as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  being  blessed  beyond  any  other  country 
with  a  delicious  climate,  and  a  fertile  soil;  and  exhibiting,  in  its  va- 
ried scenes,  at  once  the  most  grand  and  magnificent,  as  well  as 
the  most  soft  and  engaging  features  of  nature. 

The  translation  with  which  we  are  now  favoured,  the  produc- 
tion of  an  American  pen,  and  an  American  press,  presents  us 
with  two  woiks  of  Molina,  which,  in  the  original,  were  published 
separately;  the  first  entitled,  Saggio  sidla  Storia  Naturale  del  Chili, 
del  Signor  Abate  Giovanni  Ignazio  Molina,  printed  at  Bologna 
1782;  the  other  entitled,  Saggio  sulla  Storia  Civile  del  Chili,  print- 
ed at  Bologna  1787.  The  first  of  these  is  well  known,  even  in  this 
country,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  the  naturalists  of  Europe.* 
The  latter  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  England,  though  it  has  been 
translated  into  Spanish,  and  we  believe  into  French.  Of  the  Sto- 
ria Naturale  a  translation  in  French  now  lies  before  us. 

Of  the  American  publication  which  we  have  now  received,  the 
first  volume  contains  the  translation  of  the  Storia  Naturale,  the 
second,  that  of  the  Storia  Civile,  with  the  Appendix  noticed  in  the 
title.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enlarge  upon  the  contents  of  these 
works  :  the  Storia  Naturale  is  too  well  known  to  require  it;  and, 
of  the  Storia  Civile  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  it  is  a  succinct  and 
intelligent  account  of  the  state  of  the  natives,  when  first  discovered 

h7 
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*  Even  Mr  Pinkerton,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  please,  says,  '  Mo- 
lina does  honour  to  the  Creol  race  ;  for,  a  more  clear,  scientific,  and 
intelligent  account  of  any  country  was  never  written  by  any  author, 
of  any  age  or  climate. '  Modern  Geography,  v.  iii.  p.  701. — and  at 
p.  665,  '  The  works  of  Molina  concerning  this  interesting  country, 
may  be  regarded  as  excellent  models  of  chorography  ;  and  scarcely 
©f  any  distant  region  a  description  exibts  so  exact  and  complete 
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by  the  Spaniards ;  of  the  transactions,  whether  warlike  or  peace- 
ful, which  have  since  taken  place  ;  and  of  the  present  state,  di- 
versities, and  character  of  the  population.  There  are  few,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  among  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  ques- 
tions, who  will  not  be  disposed  to  look  for  themselves  into  this  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory  performance.  * 

Of  the  author  it  may  be  requifite  to  fay,  that  he  was  a  native  of  the 
country  which  he  has  described.  He  was  one  of  thofe  Jefuits,  who 
were  fo  cruelly  driven  from  their  country,  when  the  court  of  Spain 
embraced  the  refolution  of  extinguishing  the  order  within  all  its 
dominions-,  and  was  one  of  thofe,  who,  on  that  occafion,  as  we 
mentioned  in  a  former  article,  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Pope  in  Italy.  Ciavigero,  who  has  prefented  us  with  the  cele- 
brated hiltovy  of  his  native  country,  Mexico;  Molina  the  hiitorian 
of  Chili  ;  and  Vifcardo,  a  native  of  Peru,  from  whofe  pen  we 
lately  prefenterl  an  interefting  tract  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
and  who  left  behind  him  various  manufcripts  on  the  (late  of  his 
country,  which  we  have  reafon  to  believe  were  highly  worthy  of 
feeing  the  light,  are  three  natives  of  Spanifh  America,  and  three 
of  that  handful  of  peifecuted  ecclefialtics,  whom,  in  an  equal 
number  of  any  order  of  men,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  parallel. 

The  great  political  queflions  which  regard  Spanifh   America, 

have 

*  As  far  as  we  know,  very  few  copies  have  been  sent  to  this  coun- 
try from  America.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  spee- 
dily be  reprinted  here.  When  this  is  done,  however,  we  recommend 
that  the  translation  be  carefully  compared  with  the  original ;  for, 
though  the  task  of  the  American  translator  appears  to  us  respectably 
done,  yet  he  has  evidently  leaned  too  much  to  the  French  version. 
We  may  quote  one  instance  from  a  passage  which  lies  before  us. 
Speaking  of  the  language  of  the  Chilese,  Molina  says,  {Star.  Natur. 
I.  iv.  p.  334.)  '  Questa  lingua  e  dolce,  armoniosa,  espressiva,  rego- 
Jare,  e  copiosissima  di  termini  atti  ad  enunciare  rron  solo  le  cose 
fibiche  generali  o  particular!,  ma  anche  le  cose  rnorali  e  astratte.  * 
The  French  translator  says,  '  Cette  langue  est  douce,  harmonieuse, 
expressive,  reguliere,  et  possede  un  grand  nombre  de  mots,  non 
seulement  pour  les  choses  physiques,  mais  aussi  pour  les  choses  mo- 
rales et  metaphysiques. '  In  tracing  the  state  of  society  among  a 
rude  people,  the  invention  of  abstract  terms  is  regarded  by  philoso- 
phers as  marking  an  era.  Molina,  accordingly,  is  careful  to  express 
distinctly  this  circumstance,  '  ma  anche  le  cose  morali  e  astratte* 
(abstract).  This  the  French  renders  '  metaphysiques,'  which  means 
nothing :  and  the  American  transcribes  the  whole  passage  from  thi 
French.  '  This  language  is  soft,  harmonious,  expressive,  and  re- 
gular, and  possesses  a  great  number  of  words,  not  only  expressive 
of  natural  objects,  but  also  of  moral  and  metaphysical  ideas, ' 
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have  notdiminlflied — they  have  augmented  in  intereft  finee  the  oc- 
cafion  which  we  lately  embraced,  of  laying  before  our  countrymen 
fome  of  thofe  ftatements  and  views  which  we  conceived  it  import- 
ant for  them,  at  this  juncture,  to  have  prefent  to  their  minds.*. 
The  appearance  of  the  publication  before  us,  and,  ftill  more,  our 
deep  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  critical  moment  in  bringing 
good  or  evil  out  of  fuch  a  Mate  of  affairs  as  jult  now  prefents  it- 
felf  in  South  America,  have  induced  us  once  more  to  direct  our 
pen  to  this  interefting  fubjett. 

There  is  no  former  period  of  our  hiftory  at  which  the  emanci- 
pation of  Spanifh  America,  the  removal  of  that  dark,  and  jealous, 
and  excluding  government— which  watched  over  its  colonies  as  an 
Afiatic  tyrant  does  over  his  feraglio — which  feared  the  approach  of 
a  trader  as  an  enemy,  and  fhut  out  the  world  from  all  intercourfe 
with  fo  great  and  fo  fair  a  portion  of  the  globe — would  not  have  ap- 
peared an  event  to  be  numbered  among  the  greateft  which  the 
courfe  of  human  affairs  could  bring  forth.  Witnefs  the  efforts 
which  this  nation  has  never  ceafed  to  make,  to  obtain  even  a  dimi- 
nutive fhare  of  the  advantages  which  the  intercourfe  with  that 
country  feemed  calculated  to  enfure, —  from  the  date  of  the  roman- 
tic adventures  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  the  recent  tranfactions  of 
Sir  Home  Popham  and  General  Whitelocke.  Witnefs  the  import- 
ance which,  throughout  the  hiftory  of  Britifh  commerce,  we  (hall 
find  attached  to  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanifh  Main  ; — 
the  contract,  on  which  fo  much  ftrefs  was  laid  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht ;— the  intereft  which  has  been  fo  often  excited  by  the  que- 
ftion  relative  to  the  Britifh  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy.  Witnefs  too  the  South-Sea  Company,  which  abforb- 
ed  to  fuch  a  degree  the  attention  of  the  nation.  Witnefs  even 
the  importance  which  was  fo  recently  attached  to  the  difpute  a- 
bout  the  wretched  fpot  of  Nootka  Sound  ;  the  ftill  greater  im- 
portance which  was,  about  half  a  century  ago,  attached  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Falkland  Iflands;  and  the  weight  which  was  afcribed 
to  Trinidad,  in  arranging  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

But  if  ever  the  intercourfe  with  South  America  was  juftly  re- 
garded as  of  importance  to  this  country,  that  importance  mutt  be 
allowed  to  be  augmented  in  a  tenfold  ratio,  by  the  extraordinary 
circumftances  in  which  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  laft  twenty 
years  have  involved  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that,  in  our  prefent  Itate  of  embarrafiment  and 
alarm,  South  America  had  prcfeuted  a  profpe£t  as  barren  of  hope 
to  us  as  Europe  itfelf ;  that,  befotted  with  their  bigotry  to  their  exclu- 
five  religion,  and  their  exclufive  government,  the  inhabitants  had 
rejected  and  abjured  all  intercourfe  with  heretics  and  free  men  ; 

and 

*  Vide  vol.  XIII.  p.  277, 
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and  had  driven  us  from  their  fhores,  as  we  have  hitherto  been 
driven  by  thofe  who  ruled  over  them  ;  how  deeply  fhould  we  have 
deplored  the  misfortune  !  How  highly  fhould  we  have  eftimated 
the  refources  fo  vaft,  and  the  demand  fo  appropriate  of  the  new 
world,  had  accefs  to  it  been  withheld  from  our  beneficent  enter- 
prifes,  at  the  moment  when  the  continent  of  Europe  feemed  clof- 
ing  upon  our  hopes  !  Formerly,  when  the  emancipation  of  Spa- 
nifh  America,  from  an  opprefTive  and  degrading  government  was 
contemplated  by  the  beneficent  fpirits  of  this  country,  as  in  the 
number  of  defirable  events,  the  bigotry  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
hatred  of  heretics,  their  blind  attachment,  even  to  the  government 
that  oppreffed  them,  appeared  to  erecl:  invincible  obltacles,  and 
were  lamented  as  precluding  the  acceptance  of  aid,  from  the 
only  government  fufficiently  liberal,  and  fufficiently  powerful  to 
hold  it  out.  By  the  happy  operation  of  knowledge  and  events,  this 
bigotry  has  now  given  way ;  and  a  variety  of  caufes  have  tended 
to  weaken  the  chain  which  bound  thofe  coloiiies  to  the  mother 
country;  a  chain  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  broken,  and  im» 
pcffible  ever  again  to  be  joined.  The  inhabitants  of  the  new  world 
are  holding  out  their  arms  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  ifles, 
craving  their  affiflance  in  the  hour  of  need — and  offering  to  them, 
in  return,  the  molt  unbounded  profpecls  of  advantage  which  it 
ever  was  in  the  power  of  one  nation  to  hold  out  to  another. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  happen,  that  a  state  of 
things,  which,  while  it  was  unattainable,  was  the  object  of  so 
many  eager  efforts,  should  excite  so  little  interest,  and  produce 
so  few  exertions  to  take  advantage  of  it,  now  that  it  has  spon- 
taneously occurred  ?  The  truth  is,  that  our  hatred  and  our  fear 
of  France  leaves  us  no  room  for  any  other  feeling ;  and  that  the 
proximity  and  immediate  interest  of  our  daily  manoeuvres  against 
her,  prevents  us  from  descrying  the  superior  importance,  even  as 
a  measure  of  defence  or  hostility,  of  the  great  and  easy  exploit 
to  which  we  are  invited  in  another  hemisphere. 

The  importance  of  South  America,  as  indicated  even  by  its 
extent  and  situation  on  the  map  of  the  globe,  strikes  every  eye. 
But  the  idea  of  this  importance  is  still  very  imperfect,  while  the 
extent  of  its  moral  and  physical  resources  remains  unexplored. 
Among  the  papers  of  Viscardo,  was  one,  unfortunately  not  now 
within  our  reach,  containing  a  dissertation  on  the  population  of 
the  Spanish  dominions  on  the  continent  of  America,  in  which, 
from  a  variety  of  interesting  documents,  and  of  rational  deduc- 
tions, he  found  himself  authorised  to  state  the  number  of  in- 
habitants at  not  less  than  18,00050n0,  We  have  in  our  hands 
a  very  curious  document  -on  the  population  of  New  Spain,  which 
we  think  highly  worthy  of  being  communicated  to  the  public, 

not 
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not  only  on  account  of  the  direct  information  it  contains,  but 
for  the  data  which  it  affords  for  drawing  accurate  conclusions 
respecting  other  parts  of  the  American  dominions.  The  docu- 
ment to  which  we  allude,  is  a  letter  from  Clavigero,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  History  of  Mexico,  written  from  Italy  to 
Viscardo,  then  in  London,  in  answer  to  certain  questions  which 
that  gentleman  had  addressed  to  Clavigero  and  the  rest  of  his 
brethren  in  Italy.  For  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  we  are  qua- 
lified to  vouch.     The  following  is  a  very  literal  translation. 

'  Questions. 

*  lmo,  What  may  be  the  number,  more  or  less,  of  the  Indians, 
vassals  [_vassalos^\  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  the  three  Audiencias  of 
Mexico,  Guathemala,  and  Guadalaxara  ? 

'  '2do,  What  may  be  the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
classes  in  these  three  Audiencias  ? 

*  Answer. 

'  To  these  questions  we  cannot  return  an  answer  completely  satis- 
factory, because  we  have  no  written  document  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  Indians,  or  other  inhabitants  in  the  district  of  Guathemala, 
nor  any  individual  who  can  inform  us,  of  his  own  knowledge.  As 
to  the  Audiencia  of  Guadalaxara,  there  are  details  enough  in  writing 
respecting  particular  parts  of  it,  but  not  enough  to  enable  us  to  tread, 
on  surveyed  ground  with  respect  to  the  whole.  The  only  thing  we 
can  pronounce  with  certainty  is,  that  of  the  four  dioceses,  compre- 
hended in  the  Audiencia  of  Guathemala, — two,  those  of  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras,  are  ill  peopled  ;  the  archbishopric  of  Guathemala  is 
extensive  and  populous,  the  Indians  here  being  extremely  numerous 
[_ioi  numero  exesivo  de  Tndios~\  ;  in  the  bishopric  of  Chiapa,  although 
the  population  does  not  correspond  with  the  extent,  it  is  still  very 
numerous  [contiene  poblaciones  mui  numerosds.~\  In  the  bishopric  of 
Yucatan,  the  number  of  Indians  is  very  great.  The  Audiencia  of 
Guadalaxara,  which  is  greater  in  territorial  extent,  contains  like- 
wise four  ecclesiastical  dioceses, — those  of  New  Gallicia,  New  Bis- 
cay, New  Leon,  and  New  Sonora,  in  which,  though  the  population 
is  very  inferior  to  the  vast  extent,  are  nevertheless  contained  many 
hundred  thousand  souls.  We  are  assured  by  the  missionaries  whom 
the  Jesuits  employed  there,  that  there  are  about  two  hundred  settle- 
ments \_poblaciones~\  of  Indians,  besides  1 00,000  Neophytes.  In  the 
Audiencia  of  Mexico,  are  comprized  the  four  dioceses  of  Mexico, 
Puebla,  Mechoacan,  and  Nuaxaca,  well  peopled.  •  Don  Juan  de 
Villa,  receiver-general  of  tire  royal  quicksilver,  published  at  Mexico, 
in  two  volumes  folio,  in  the  years  1746  and  174-8,  a  description  of 
the  countries  belonging  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  ;  in  which 
work,  drawn  up  by  order  of  Philip  V.,  were  exhibited  the  most  mi- 
nute details  respecting  the  population.  Ac4krding  to  these  state- 
ments, four  millions  of  inhabitants  nearly,  or  all  classes,  were  found 
in  the  four  bishoprics;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  exceed,  and 

by 
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by  not  a  little,  that  number  ;  \tno,  because  the  said  author,  in  vari- 
ous provinces,  presents  only  the  number  of  inhabitants  assembled  in? 
communities  or  villages,  not  including  diose  who  live  dispersed  in 
the  country,  and  who  are  very  numerous  \_numero  irifinito"]  ;  2do,  be- 
cause he  gives  us  only  the  statements  made  to  him  by  the  Alcaldes 
Majores,  whose  interest  it  was  to  make  the  number  of  the  tributaries 
appear  as  small  as  possible.  It  is  true,  that  the  Audiencia  sends  oc- 
casionally through  the  province  certain  commissioners,  who  are  call- 
ed contadores  de  Tndios  [sellers  of  Indians],  because  they  are  charg- 
ed to  count  the  tributaries,  and  to  report  whether  the  statements  of 
the  Alcaldes  Majores  be  correct ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  these 
have  an  understanding  with  die  Contadores,  and  join  hands  in  order 
to  prevent  detection;  and  therefore,  we  may  without  temerity  con- 
clude, that  the  true  number  of  the  tributaries  exceeds,  by  one  tenth 
at  least,  the  number  returned  by  the  Alcaldes  Majores.  Doctor 
Eguiara  affirms,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Mexicana, 
printed  at  Mexico  in  1775,  that  the  diocese  of  la  Puebla  alone  con- 
tains a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  that  great  man,  know  that  he  is  incapable  of  such  an  affirma- 
tion, without  good  reasons  to  be  assured  of  its  truth.  The  diocese 
of  Mexico  contains,  without  doubt,  as  great  a  population  as  that  of 
la  Puebla  ;  and  consequently,  we  may  believe,  that  these  two  dio- 
ceses, taken  alone,  contain  upwards  of  three  millions.  Those  of 
Mechoacan  and  Huaxaca  are  so  well  peopled,  that  no  person  who- 
has  travelled  through  them  can  doubt,  but  the  population  of  both, 
taken  together,  considerably  exceeds  that  of  Mexico  alone.  From 
all  this  we  may  with  moderation  [jyrudentewLente*]  infer,  that  the 
Audiencia  of  Mexico,  by  itself,  contains  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
millions  of  inhabitants.  With  respect  to  the  other  two  Audiencias, 
although  we  have  not  so  much  information  as  concerning  that  of 
Mexico,  we  are  nevertheless  persuaded  that,  within  the  territory  of 
the  three  Audiencias,  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  computing  eight 
millions  of  Christians,  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  Of  this  num- 
ber,, somewhat  more  than  the  third  part  are  Spaniards,  Creoles, 
Mestees  and  Mulattoes  ;  the  other  two  parts  are  Indians.  ' 

Mr  Pinkerton,  on  the  authority  of  a  collection  of  voyages  and 
travels,  lately  published  at  Madrid,  entitled,  El  Viagero  Univer- 
sal, and  of  which  he  himself  says,  that  the  oidy  volumes  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  reader,  are  those  relating  to 
Spanish  America,  though  he  gives  us  no  reason  for  trusting  the 
author,  Estalla,  more  on  that  head  than  any  other,  exhibits  a. 
very  different  statement.  '  The  same  author,'  he  says  [Estalla~]t 
'  observes,  that  though  he  has  not  been  able  to  acquire  exact  in- 
formation concerning  the  population  of  New  Spain,  yet,  by  the  most 
intelligent  computations,  there  are,  in  the  Intendancy  of  Mexico, 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  including  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  for  the  city.     And  by  the  proportion  between 
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this  province  and  the  others,  as  well  as  by  the  best  founded  cal- 
culations, it  may  be  supposed  that  there  are,  in  all  the  kingdom, 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants. '  (Piukcrton's  Mod.  Qcog. 
2d  edit.  v.  iii.  p.  162.)  Let  us  make  a  few  comparisons.  By  the 
official  returns  made  to  the  receiver-general  in  1748,  of  which  Mr 
Pinkerton  and  his  authority  seem  to  have  been  equally  ignorant,  the 
population  of  the  Audiencia  of  Mexico  was  nearly  4,000,000, — 
represented  by  Clavigero,  on  satisfactory  grounds,  as  upwards 
of  4,500,000, — stated  by  Estalla,  on  we  know  not  what  autho- 
rity, at  1,200,000.  The  city  of  Mexico  is  said,  by  Estalla,  to 
contain  140,000  inhabitants.  Yet  he  might  have  learned  from 
Raynal,  that  *  en  1777,  le  nombre  de  naissances  s'y  eleva  a  5915, 
et  celui  des  morts  a  5011  ;  d'ou  Ton  peut  conclure  que  sa  po- 
pulation ne  s'eloigne  de  200,000  ames. '  (Hist.  Phil.  liv<\\.  §  20.) 
This  statement,  too,  relates  only  to  the  fourteen  parishes  within, 
the  city,  without  including  the  extensive  suburbs,  and  the  im- 
mense population  which  inhabits  them.  We  have  before  us  an 
almanack  of  Mexico  for  the  year  1«02,  from  which  we  shall 
transcribe  the  table  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths,  in  the  four- 
teen parishes  within  the  city. 


Parroguias* 

Matrim. 

Nac. 

Muert, 

Sagrario 

260 

1493 

920 

S.  Miguel       - 

60 

403 

256 

Santa  Catalina 

95 

714 

476 

Santa  Veracruz 

65 

545 

236 

San  Joseph 

53 

374 

162 

Santa  Ava 

78 

351 

230 

Santa  Cruz 

82 

527 

203 
227 

San  Sebastian 

49 

411 

Santa  Maria 

46 

2  SO 

354  ' 

San  Pablo 

96 

603 

262 

Acatlan 

21 

90 

54 

Salto  del  Agua 

24 

187 

97 

La  Palma 

10 

116 

56 

S.  Antonio 

9 

61 

43 

Total,     918  6155  3581 

The  difference  between  the  births  and  the  deaths  is  here  so 
great,  the  one  being  nearly  double  the  other,  that  we  may  con- 
clude Mexico  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthy  places  in  the  world. 
According  to  Dr  Price,  in  healthy  places,  the  proportion  of  the 
births  to  the  population  varies  from  T'r  to  ^.  Let  us  take  th  - 
medium,  which  is  probably  below  the  mark,  that  is,  T'T.  Thi? 
gives  us,  for  the  population  of  these  14  parishes,  295,440.  Ac- 
cordingly, Alcedo,  a  native  of  the  country,  and  the  author  oi  one 

of 
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of  the  best  books  in  geography,  (  Dictionario  GcograpJiico  Ilis- 
torico  de  las  Indias  Occidcntales  o  America,  ad  verb.  Mexico^/,  af- 
firms, that  the  population,  including  the  suburbs,  exceeds  350,000. 
JE/  vecindario  se  componc  de  mas  350,000  almas  de  todas  clases  y 
castas. 

From  all  these  statements,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  computation,  at  eight  millions,  by  Clavigero,  for  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  New  Spain,  is  not  overcharged.  Let  us  then  reflect, 
that  the  whole  of  this  population  lyes  to  the  north  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama;  and  that  we  have  yet  to  reckon  the  population  of  the 
whole  of  South  America  Proper — Peru,  Chili,  Santa  Fe,  Caraccas, 
P/uenos  Ayres,  &c;  which,  in  point  of  territorial  extent,  so  many 
times  exceed  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain.  Although  these  vast 
countries,  with  some  few  exceptions,  as  the  district  of  Quito,  and 
perhaps  Tucuman,  are  not  so  well  peopled  as  New  Spain,  yet,  it 
is  altogether  impossible  to  suppose,  that  all  these  immense  regions, 
taken  together,  do  not  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  that  one 
district.  Even  this  supposition  would  carry  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  America  to  16,000,000.  But  this  supposi- 
tion may  be  reasonably  presumed  to  be  so  far  be-low  the  truth, 
that  even  the  computation  of  Viscarc'o  may  be  regarded  as  witjiin 
the  mark,  rather  than  beyond  it.  We  have  seen  a  statement, 
drawn  up  from  the  best  sources  of  information,  by  one  of  the 
commissioners  from  South  America,  who  met  with  General  Mi- 
randa at  Parisiri  1797,  which  brings  the  population  to  no  less 
than  20,000,000. 

It  is  then  to  be  considered,  and  with  that  maturity  of  reflec- 
tion which  so  great  a  subject  demands,  what  twenty  millions  of 
people,  a  population  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  Old  France,  in  a 
country  of  such  vast  extent  and  fertility,  are  calculated  to  per- 
form, both  in  the  way  of  industry  and  of  arms,  were  the  all- 
powerful  encouragements  of  a  good  government  once  bestowed 
upon  them.  Two  thirds  of  these,  it  may  perhaps  be  object- 
ed, are  Indians  ;  and  the  Indians  are  a  listless  and  an  inactive 
race.  True  ; — they  have  been  represented  as  listless  and  indolent 
by  their  hard  taskmasters  the  Spaniards.  *  But,,  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  these  suspicious  witnesses,  let  us  attend 

to 

*  This  was  the  language  of  tafkmafters,  we  find,  in  very  old  times. 
*  And  Pharaoh  commanded,  faying,  Ye  ffrall  no  more  give  the  people 
ft  raw  to  make  bricks  ;  and  the  tale  of  the  bricks  which  they  did  make 
heretofore,  you   fhall   lay   upon   them  ;    you    {hall  not   diminifh   ought 

thereof;  for  they  he  idle Then  the  officers  of  the  children  of  If- 

racl  came,  and  cried  unto  Pharacb,  faying,  Wherefore  dealeft  thou  thus 
with  thy  fervants  ?  But  he  faid,  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle.  Go  there- 
fore, now,  and  work* ' 
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to  that  of  a  man,  at  once  neutral  and  intelligent, — Mons.  Thiery 
de  Menonville,  who  travelled  in  disguise  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico,  to  transplant  to  the  French  colonies  the  cochineal  plant, 
and  learn  the  concealed  manner  of  cultivating  it.  c  Les  In- 
diens  sont  generalement  grands  et  bien  tallies,  les  femmes  sont 
assez  blanches  et  ont  les  traits  fort  doux,  on  peut  meme  dire 
qu'en  general  elles  sont  belles;  ih  ne  paroissent  pas  manquer  d'in- 
dustrie,  mais  Us  n'ont  ni  la  liberie,  ni  lesfacultes  necessaires  pour 
Vexercer.  . .  <  .  .  Je  me  suis  attache  dans  rnon  voyage  a  observer  le 
charactere  des  AfriCains  et  celui  des  Americains,  ct  j'y  ai  remarque 
des  differences  bien  a  l'avantage  de  ces  derniers,  quoique  leur  sort 
soit  a-peu-pres  egal,  sous  la  domination  des  Espagnols.  L'Afri- 
cain  m'a  toujours  paru  orgueilleux,  emport£,  vindicatif,  effemine, 
lache,  et  surtout  parcsseux  :  le  Mexicain,  au  contraire,  est  phleg- 
matique,  doux,  soumis,  fidele,  et  labcrieux;  sa  soumission  ne 
tient  nullement  de  la  bassesse  :  chez  les  negres  elle  est  due  a  la 
crainte  ;  chez  eux  a  la  raison,  et  souvent  a  l'sttachement,  car  ils 
aiment  reellement  les  castillans  autant  qu'ils  abhorrent  les  negres. 
On  leur  voit  contracter  beaucoup  d'alliances  avec  les  premiers, 

aucune  avec  les  derniers Les  Americains  ont  cette  politesse 

du  cccur  qui  les  rend  prevenans  et  hospitaliers  envers  tous.  J'ai 
rencontre  dans  mes  routes  mille  Indiens,  le  salut  sortoit  sans  ef- 
fort de  leur  bouche  du  plus  loin  qu'ils  m'appercevoient  ;  et  com- 
bien  n'ai-je  pas  eu  a  me  loucr  de  leur  bonne  reception  !  A  peine 
les  negres  daignoient-ils  se  courber  quand  je  passois  devant  eux, 
et  j'ai  eprouve  a  mon  dernier  gite,  et  ailleurs,  combien  ils  sont 
peu  complaisans  pour  les  malheureux  voyageurs.  Les  premiers 
vontfaire  des  corvecs  a  dix  et  quiwae  lieues  de  leurs  peuplades,  ils 
ij  portent  desfardeaux  enormes,  mais  je  n'ai  pu  rencontrer  un  seul 
negre  portant  le  moindre  paquet,  ou  meme  voyageant  a  pied. ' 
(Traite  de  la  culture  du  Nopal,  et  de  I 'education  de  la  Cochcnil!et 
SfC.  precede  d'un  voyage  a  Guaxaca,  par  M.  Thierij  de  Menonvilley 
Avocat  en  Parlemcnt  et  Bolaniste  de  sa  Majeste  Tres-Chretienmy 
v.  I.  pp.  100,  182,  183.) 

In  another  point  of  view,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  by  La 
Peyrouse,  that  the  introduction  of  the  useful  animals  has  had  a 
most  decided  effect  on  the  character  of  the  natives  of  South  A- 
merica.  '  Les  Indiens  du  Chili,'  says  he,  '  ne  sont  plus  ces  an- 
ciens  Americains  auquels  les  armes  des  Europeans  inspiraient  la 
terreur  :  la  multiplication  des  chevaux  qui  se  sont  repandus  dans 
1'interieur  des  deserts  immenses  de  l'Amerique,  celle  des  bocufs 
et  des  moutons,  qui  est  aussi  extremement  considerable,  ont  fait 
de  ces  peuples  de  vrais  Arabes,  que  Ton  pent  comparer  en  tout  a 
ceux  qui  habitent  les  deserts  de  1' Arabic  Sans  cesse  a  cheval, 
des  courses  de  deux  cents  lieues  sont  pour  eux  de  tres  petjts  voy- 

VOL,  xiv.  no.  28.  Z  ages ; 
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ages  ;  ils  marchent  avec  leurs  troupeaux  ;  ils  se  nourrisscnt  de 
leur  chair,  de  leur  lait,  et  quelquefois  de  leur  sang ;  ils  se 
couvrent  de  leur  peau  dont  ils  font  des  casques,  des  cuirasses  et 
des  boucliers.  Ainsi  I'introduction  des  deux  animaux  domes- 
tiques  en  Amerique  a  eu  l'influence  la  plus  marquee  sur  les 
mceurs  de  tous  les  peuples  qui  habitent  depuis  8.  Iago  jusqu'au 
detroit  de  Magellan  ;  ils  ne  suivent  presque  plus  aucuns  de  leurs 
anciens  usages  ;  ils  ne  se  nourrissent  plus  des  rremes  fruits  ;  ils 

n'ont  plus  les  menies  vetemens,   &c II  est   aise  de  sentir  . 

combien  de  tels  peuples  doivent  etre  redoutables  aux  Espagnoles, ' 
Sec.     {Voyage  de  La  Pcyrowe,  ch.  3.) 

But  we  must  cut  short  our  notices  respecting  the  population, 
that  we  may  present  to  view  some  other  indications  of  the  extra- 
ordinary capabilities  of  this  new,  and  as  yet,  in  some  sense, 
unknown  world. 

As  the  voyage  of  La  Peyrouse  is  still  before  us,  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  quote  his  testimony  respecting  the  fertility  of  that  part  of 
vSouth  America  which  fell  under  his  personal  inspection.  '  II 
n'est  point  dans  l'univers, '  says  he,  *  de  terrain  plus  fertile  que 
celui  de  cette  partie  de  Chili ;  le  ble  y  rapporte  soixante  pour  un  ; 
la  vigne  produit  avec  la  meme  abondance  ;  les  campagries  sont 
couvertes   de  troupeaux  innombrabies  qui,    sans    aucun  soin,  y 

multiplient  au  dela  de  toute  expression Malgre  tant  d'avan- 

tages,  cette  colonie  est  bien  loin  d'avoir  fait  les  progres  qu'on  de- 
voit  attendre  de  sa  situation,  la  plus  propre  a  favoriser  une  gran.de 
population*,  mais  l'influence  du  gouvernement  contrarie  sans  cesse 
celle  du  climat.  Le  regime  prohibitif  existe  au  Chili  dans  toute 
son  etendue :  ce  royaume,  dont  les  productions,  si  elles  etaient  a 
leur  maximum,  alimenteraient  la  moitie  de  V Europe;  dont  les 
laines  mffiraient  aux  manufactures,  de  France  et  d'  Angletcrre ;  dont 
les  bestiaux,  employes  en  salaison,  produiraient  un  revenu  im- 
mense ;  ce  royaume,  dis-je,  ne  fait  aucun  commerce.'     (Ibid.) 

There  are  one  or  two  of  the  statements  here  which  cannot  fail 
to  attract,  and  that  iri  no  ordinary  degree,  the  attention  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  world.  A  country,  the  produc- 
tions of  which  might  be  carried  to  that  amount,  as  to  feed  the 
half  of  Europe,  offers  a  field  of  extraordinary  promise  to  the  en- 
terprise of  the  active  nations  of  the  globe.  A  countrv,  of  which 
the  wools  would  supply  the  manufactures  of  both  France  and 
England,,  must  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  to  the  count-y  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world 
for  its  woollen  manufactures,  at  the  moment  when  the  great  mart 
of  the  raw  commodity  is  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  her. 

The  navigation,  too,  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  brings  Chili, 
as  it  were,  to  our  door  ;  and  the  wools  of  Chili  may  reach  us  at 

little 
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little  more  than  the  cost  of  Jamaica  cotton.  This  circumstance  ren- 
ders the  practicability  of  that  navigation  an  object,  if  possible,  of  still 
higher  importance.  There  are  several  circumstances  in  proof  of  its 
facility,  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  add  to  the  illustrations  we 
presented  in  a  former  Number.  The  subject,  indeed,  is  so  in- 
teresting, and  so  little  is  known  about  it,  that  we  are  anxious  to 
give  all  the  information  relative  to  it  in  our  power. 

In  the  year  1505,  a  spherical  chart  of  the  sea  of  the  Antilles, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  from  the  island  of  Trinidad  to 
the  gulph  of  Honduras,  was  constructed  in  the  hydrographical 
department,  by  order  of  the  Spanish  government,  from  scientific 
surveys.  By  this  chart  an  important  discovery  was  made.  The 
Bay  of  Mandinga,  an  immense  inlet  of  the  sea,  commencing 
about  ten  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Porto  Bello,  penetrates 
into  the  isthmus  to  within  five  leagues  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  prodigious  bason,  which  is  almost  closed  by  a  chain  of  isl- 
ands, running  close  to  one  another  at  the  mouth,  has  never  been 
navigated  by  any  Europeans  except  Spaniards  ;  and  was  never  sup- 
posed to  run  back,  to  any  considerable  extent,  into  the  country, 
as  all  the  old  charts  in  which  it  is  marked  abundantly  testify.  A 
river,  from  the  name  of  which  the  Bay  is  denominated,  falls  into 
the  bottom  of  this  gulph.  This  river  is  navigable  ;  and,  we  know, 
comes  very  near  a  branch  of  the  Chepo,  a  large  river  which  falls 
into  the  gulph  of  Panama.  We  are  not  yet  furnished  with  any 
satisfactory  details  on  the  navig  lble  state  or  capabilities  of  these 
rivers;  but  from  what  Alcedo  tells  us,* — from  the  circumstance  of 
their  navigation  being  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  government  un- 
der pain  of  death,  on  the  express  ground,  that  it  might  discover 
the  facility  of  the  passage  to  the  South  Sea, — and  from  the  fact  of 
the  Buccaneers  having  actually  penetrated  from  sea  to  sea  in  this 
direction,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  that  extraordinary  facilities 
for  the  great  enterprise  are  here  presented.  The  Bay  has  ten  fa- 
thoms water  at  the  entrance,  which  increase  to  eleven  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  it  has  six  fathoms  to  the  very  bottom. 

Z  2  With 

*  The  passage  of  Alcedo  is  worth  transcribing. — '  El  Rio  referido 
(Mandinga)  nace  en  las  montanas  de  Chepo,  y  corre  al  E  hasta  des- 
embocar  en  la  Ensenada,  a  quien  da  nombre  :  su  curso  es  de  4< 
leguas,  y  esta  prohibida  su  navegacion  con  pena  de  la  vida,  por  la 
facilidad  con  que  se  puede  internar  por  el  a  la  mar  del  Sur,  como  lo 
hicieron  el  ano  de  1679  los  piratas  Juan  Guarlem,  Edwardo  Blomen, 
y  Bartolome  Charps.  La  Ensenada  dicha  en  la  Costa  de  la  Provin- 
cia  y  Gobierno  del  Davien  y  mar  del  Sur  en  el  mismo  Reyno,  es 
grande,  hermosa  y  abrigada, '  &c.  Alcedo,  Diction.  Geog.  ad  verb. 
Mandinga. 
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With  respect  to  the  passage  by  the  river  Chagre  to  Panama, 
concerning  which  we,  in  a  former  article,  presented  some  state- 
ments, Herrera,  the  famed  historian  of  South  America,  informs 
us,  that  Captain  Serna,  Alvaro  de  Guijo,  and  Francisco  Gonza- 
lez, regidores  of  Panama,  surveyed  the  isthmus  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  facilities  of  transporting  goods  from  the  one 
sea  to  the  other.  *  They  found  that  vessels  might  proceed  up  the 
river  Grande  three  leagues  from  Panama  with  the  tide  ;  and  that 
from  this  place  to  that  part  of  the  Chagre  to  which  vessels  would 
ascend,  was  only  nine  leagues,  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  flat, 
and  so  free  of  all  obstructions,  that  a  good  road  for  carnages  of 
burthen  could  be  formed  at  little  expense.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Chagre  the  tide  ascends  ten  leagues  ;  and  the  river  is  deep, 
with  the  bottom  clear.  Even  as  high  up  as  these  surveyors  pro- 
posed the  navigation  to  extend,  they  say  that  lighters  might  proceed 
with  sails,  in  the  time  of  the  breezes  (en  tionpo  dc  brisas) ,-  at 
other  times,  the  object  was  to  be  accomplished  by  rowing. '  (Her- 
rera, vol.  ii.  decad.  iv.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. J.  By  this  indubitable  au- 
thority, then,  it  appears,  that  a  canal  of  nine  leagues,  through  a 
country  mostly  flat,  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the  naviga- 
tion across  the  isthmus  of  Panama  ;  the  rivers  Chagre  and  Grande 
performing  the  rest. 

Gonzalo  Fernandcs  de  Oviedo,  alias  de  Valdes,  addressing 
himself  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  affirms,  on  his  own  knowledge,  as 
a  naan  who  had  seen  the  spot,  and  twice  crossed  the  isthmus  on 
his  own  feet  (por  suspics)  in  the  year  1521,  that"there  are  only 
four  leagues,  of  very  good  road,  fit  for  carriages  of  burthen,  from 
Panama  to  the  navigable  part  of  the  river  Chagre,  most  of  the 
way  being  flat,  and  the  elevations,  where  they  do  occur,  incon- 
siderable. *  Your  Majesty, '  continues  the  narrator  '  perceives 
what  a  marvellous  thing  this  is,  and  how  great  the  adaptation  to  the 
end  I  propose ;  that  the  river  Chagre  has  its  source  at  only  two 
leagues  from  the  South  Sea,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  North  ; 
a  river,  rapid,  broad,  large  and  deep,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the 
end  proposed,  that  I  could  not  mention,  or  imagine,  or  desire, 
any  thing  more  so. '  (See  this  curious  address  in  Barcia  Uisto- 
riadores  'Primitives  de  las  Indias  Occidentales,  cap.  lxxxvii.) 

The  following  passage  of  De  Pradt  informs  us  of  a  very  recent 
speculation  on  this  most  interesting  subject : — •  Enfin,  sous  Charles 
III,  il  y  a  a-peu-pres  quinze  ans,  on  a  propose  d'effectuer  ce  grand 
plan,  en  travaillant  sur  Ie  lac  de  Nicaragua.  II  n'est  separe  de  la 
mer  du  Sud  que  pas  un  espace  de  douze  mille  toises,  et  il  verse 
dans  le  Golfe  de  Mexique  par  la  riviere  de  Saint- Jean.  II  paroit 
done  preter  beaucoup  a  l'execution  de  ce  plan,  dont  l'accomplisse- 
ment  feroit  de  ce  lac  et  du  Mexique,  le  centre  du  commerce  du  monde. 

La 
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La  s'eleveroient  des  villes  rivalles  d' Amsterdam  et  de  Cadix.  La 
en  choissant  bien  remplacement  des  nouvelles  cites  et  des  nou- 
velles  habitations,  en  repetant  ce  que  les  Americains  font  chez  eux, 
on  eleveroit  aux  arts,  au  commerce,  a  Vindustrie,  a  la  richesse,  le 
plus  beau  monument  qu'ils  client  jamais  fait  naitrc. '  (Les  Trois 
Ages  de  Colonies,  par  M.  de  Pradt,  a  Paris  1801,  v.  i.jw.  2'2\.J 

It  is  now  high  time  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  view 
with  courage  and  with  wisdom  those  great  interests  of  theirs 
which  are  involved  in  the  fate  of  South  America.  The  question 
is  not  about  the  destination  of  a  sugar  island,  or  the  occupation  of 
a  barren  rock  in  the  Mediterranean ; — it  is  about  the  fate  of 
twenty  millions  of  men,  and  of  a  country  of  such  boundless  ex- 
tent and  varied  fertility,  as  to  be  capable,  perhaps,  of  affording 
a  luxurious  subsistence  to  all  the  existing  individuals  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

The  only  satisfactory  manner  of  discussing  this  question  is,  to 
consider  all  the  ways  in  which  the  present  crisis  of  South  Ameri- 
can affairs  can  possibly  terminate  ;  to  fix  the  eye  upon  that  issue 
by  which  the  interests  of  our  own  country  are  most  likely  to  be 
promoted  ;  and  to  inquire  what  we  can  possibly  do  to  bring  it  a- 
bout.  A  few  of  the  more  obvious  considerations  is  all  that  it  falls 
within  our  province  to  suggest.  To  set  our  countrymen  in  the 
right  track  in  a  question  of  such  magnitude  as  this,  would  be  con- 
solation and  honour  enough  for  a  higher  ambition  than  ours. 

The  possible  modes  in  which  the  present  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
South  America  can  terminate,  may  be  conceived  as  follows. 

I.  Spain,  the  mother  country,  may  remain  independent. 

II.  Or,  Spain  may  become  subject  to  Bonaparte. 

I.  If  Spain  remains  independent,  South  America  may,  i.  re- 
main united  with  her  in  the  ftate  of  vaffalage  in  which  (he  has  hi- 
rherto  been  held.  2.  It  may  remain  united  v/ith  her  in  her  free 
affociation  or  union,  as  that  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  3.  It 
may  revolt  from  her  by  the  affiftance  of  Bonaparte.  4.  It  may 
revolt  from  her  by  the  affiftance  of  Great  Britain.  5.  It  may  re- 
volt from  her  without  any  affiftance. 

II.  If  Spain  becomes  fubjecl:  to  Bonaparte,  South  America  may, 
1.  remain  united  with  her  in  the  ftate  of  vuifalagej — but  not  in  a 
free  affociation ;  becaufe  to  a  defpotic  crown  there  is  no  union  of 
fubje&s  otherwife  than  by  vaffalage.  2.  South  America  may  al- 
ien its  independence  with  the  affiftance  of  Great  Britain.  3.  It 
may  affert  its  independence  without  any  affiftance. 

Let  us  conCder  thefe  poffibilities  in  their  order. 

I.  1.  Spain  remaining  independent,  South  America  may  remain 
in  her  ancient  ftate  of  vaffalage.  There  is  no  human  being,  we 
believe,  who  profeffes  to  be  of  opinion  that  this  would  be  the  event 
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moft  defirable,  in  regard  to  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain.  This  is 
that  very  condition  of  the  Spaniih  colonies  which  has  been  in  this 
country  (o  long  and  fo  deeply  deplored  ;  which  has  rendered  all 
the  bleiTmgs  ihowered  by  nature  upon  thofe  vaft  regions  of  the 
[*!abe,  unfruitful  both  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  the  reft  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies.  In  this  moment  of  unexampled  exigency  for  Great 
Britain,  this  is  the  ftate  of  things  which  would  deprive  her  of  those 
countervailing  resources,  to  which  the  lofs  of  her  European  re- 
fources  gives  fo  extraordinary  a  value. 

In  fpite  of  all  this,  our  Government,  we  find,  has  just  entered 
into  a  treaty,  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  whole  Spaniih  do- 
minions. If  this  mean  any  thing  else,  than  that,  while  that  treaty 
fubfilts,  we  fliall  not  ourfelves  do  any  thing  to  detach  any  part  of 
thefe  dominions,  it  means  fomething  which  it  would  both  be  im- 
politic and  impoifible  for  us  to  perform.  Thefe  colonies  are  in 
reality  of  no  ufe  to  Spain.  They  would  be  of  no  ufe  even  to 
Great  Britain,  who  is  fo  much  better  able  to  turn  them  to  advan- 
tage ;  and  no  wife  man,  we  are  confident,  would  advife  this  coun- 
try to  accept  of  fiich  a  fovereignty,  even  if  it  were  tendered  to  her 
by  the  free  will  of  the  inhabitants.  But  the  ftipulation,  in  this  fenfe 
of  it,  is  fortunately  as  impracticable  as  it  is  impolitic.  If,  by  en- 
gaging  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Spanifh  empire,  we  meant 
to  bind  ourfelves  to  prevent  the  South  Americans  from  becoming 
independent,  by  fighting  again!!  them,  if  they  ftiould  attempt  to  be- 
come fo — we  (hall  only  aflc,  whether,  if  we  were  to  employ  all  the 
forces  of  Great  Britain  in  fuch  a  conflict,  they  would  be  fuflicient  for 
the  purpofe  ?  Could  we,  if  we  were  mad  enough  to  ftake  Great 
Britain  upon  the  conteft,  prevent  the  independence  of  South  Ame- 
rica, if  South  America  were  refolvcd  to  be  independent  ?  But  al- 
lowing that  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  were  competent  to  the 
talk,  have  we  any  to  fpare  for  it  ?  Is  not  the  bufinefs  of  Europe, 
at  the  prefent  moment,  nearly  as  much  as  we  are  competent  to  ? 
Is  not  the  concern  of  our  own  defence,  one  which  the  extraordi- 
nary circumftances  of  the  times,  and  the  exorbitant  drains  which 
we  have  fo  long  fuftained,  render  nearly  commenfurate  w'uh  our 
refources  ?  The  ftipulation,  then,  to  guarantee  the  fubje£tion  ot" 
the  Spaniih  colonies,  is  a  ftipulation  which,  if  the  Spaniih  colonies 
do  not  pleafe  to  be  fubjedl,  that  is  to  fay,  if  ever  the  event  is  to 
take  place  which  can  render  the  ftipulation  of  any  ufe,  we  can- 
not take  a  ftep  to  fulfil.  But  fuppcfe  the  contrary;  fuppofe  we 
were  actually  in  readinefs  to  fend  a  body  of  troops  to  refill:  the 
emancipation  of  South  America  ;  of  all  probable  things  the  mod 
probable — if  we  muft  not  call  it  certain,  is,  that  Bonaparte  would 
cfter  his  alfiftance  to  the  South  Americans,  and  that  they  would 
accept  it.     If  fo,  we  have  abundant  experience,  that  it  is  no  im- 
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poifible  thing  for  him  to  fend  troops  to  South  America  ;  and  it 
will  then  be  for  us  to  confider  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  de- 
gree a  French  army  fighting  in  South  America,  on  the  fide  of  the 
people,  and  againlt  us,  would  be  likely  to  promote  the  good,  and 
prevent  the  evil  of  the  Britifh  nation. 

I.  2.  Spain  remaining  independent,  South  America  may  con- 
tinue joined  to  her  in  a  free  aflbciation.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  in- 
difpenfc'bly  neceflary  that  Spain  fhould  give  to  herfelf  a  free  go- 
vernment. A  ddpoticai  government  in  Sp:',in  can  never  do  other- 
wife  than  govern  the  colonies  deipotically.  There  is  no  free  aflb- 
ciation of  subjects  with  ah  arbitrary  crown  : — it  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms. 

It  is  probably  a  conclufion  already  fixed  in  the  breafts  of  molt 
of  our  readers,  that  it  is  only  by  giving  to  herfelf  a  free  govern- 
ment, that  Spain  has  any  chance  either  of  regaining  her  indepen- 
ence,  or,  what  is  more,  of  keeping  it  long  if  it  were  regained. 
"We  hear  of  the  national  cortez,  and  of  the  eltablifhment  of  a  re- 
prefentative  government,  in  which  the  colonics  are  to  be  invited 
to  partake  -,  a  liberal,  it  will  be  faid,  and  beneficial  propofal  this, 
in  which  the  fuflrages  of  all  reafonable  men  will  unite.  A  very 
little  reflection  will  fuffice  to  unveil  its  real  character. 

In  forming  a  reprefentative  fyitem  for  the  different  diftri&s  of 
a  large  country,  the  only  fafe  and  equitable  rule  perhaps  is  to  follow 
the  proportion  of  population,  which  always,  on  a  large  fcale,  gives 
you  very  exactly  the  proportion  of  property  ailo.  If  you  proceed  on 
any  other  ground,  you  lay  injuftice  at  the  foundation  of  your  whole 
ilruclure.  On  this  principle,  the  reprefentatives  from  South  A- 
merica  in  the  cortez  of  Spain,  muft  be  nearly  twice  as  numerous 
as  thofe  from  Spain  itfelf.  The  reprefentatives  from  South  Ame- 
rica become  then  the  governors  of  Spain,  and  South  America  is 
the  metropolitan  country ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment-, and  would  foon  become  fo  ;  for  the  preponderating  re- 
prefentatives from  South  America  would  vote  for  the  transfer. 
The  confequence,  however,  would  probably  be,  that  the  Spaniards 
would  not  iubmit, — and  the  union  would  be  diflblved  by  a  civil  war 
nearly  as  foon  as  formed. 

Suppose  that  the  colonies  would  be  satisfied  by  being  put  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  mother  country  j  and  that  the  difference 
mould  be  compromifed,  by  agreeing  that  each  should  have  an 
equal  number  of  reprefentatives.  In  this  cafe,  the  interests  oi  the 
two  parties  would  be  fet  fo  directly  in  oppofition,  and  their  powers 
fo  nearly  balanced,  that  nothing  but  perpetual  llruggles  and  con- 
tention, with  consequent  mifrule,  and  all  its  attendant  miferies, 
would  be  tl  e  refult ;  till  this  ill  contrived  aflbciation  would  fpeedily 
diflblve  itfelf, 
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If  the  Spaniards  should  propose  to  form  a  representative  sys- 
tem, in  which  the  population  of  South  America,  so  much  greater 
than  their  own,  should  only  have  a  small  subordinate  share  ;  there 
is,  in  the  first  place,  every  probability  that  the  people  of  South 
America  would  not  submit  to  this  inferiority  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  their  situation  would  be  no  otherwise  changed,  than  that 
formerly  they  were  governed  by  a  number  of  leading  Spaniards, 
assembled  in  what  was  called  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  that 
then  they  would  be  governed  by  a  somewhat  larger  number  of 
leading  Spaniards,  assembled  in  what  would  probably  be  call- 
ed the  Cortez.  The  chance  accordingly  is,  that  they  would  be 
worse  governed  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former  : — Because 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  were  men,  in  general, 
chosen  expressly  for  their  knowledge  of  American  affairs  ;  the 
representatives  in  the  Cortez  would  not  be  expressly  chosen  for 
that  knowledge.  The  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  were 
subject  to  some  kind  of  responsibility  ;  the  representatives  would 
be  subject  to  none.  The  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
had  no  other  duty  assigned  them  but  that  of  attending  to  the  go- 
vernment of  America  ;  to  the  representatives  in  the  Cortez,  this 
would  only  be  »ne  among  a  great  many  duties,  and  one  which, 
in  the  scale  of  importance,  could  never  be  expected  to  stand  very 
high. 

I.  3.  Spain  remaining  independent,  the  colonies  may  become 
independent  by  the  assistance  of  Bonaparte.  If  we  mistake  not, 
this  is  a  contingency  which,  in  this  country,  is  not  greatly  appre- 
hended. We  trust  to  our  fleets  for  keeping  the  transatlantic  re- 
gions pure  of  the  contamination  of  French  armies.  Of  the  pos- 
sible combinations  of  circumstances,  however,  there  are  several, 
and  these  by  no  means  very  unlikely,  in  which  this  would  be  a 
danger  worthy  of  any  thing  rather  than  of  contempt.  Suppose 
that  Spain  having  fairly  delivered  herself  from  the  arms  of  Bona- 
parte, and  the  colonies  declaring  their  determination  to  be  inde- 
pendent, Spain  should,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  now  existing, 
claim  and  receive  the  navy  and  army  of  Great  Britain,  to  aid  in 
subduing  what  she  would  call  the  rebellion  ;  in  these  circumstan- 
ces, is  it  any  thing  less  than  certain  that  Bonaparte  would  both 
desire,  and  would  be  able  to  send  an  army  to  the  support  of 
the  colonies  ?  If  the  colonies,  thus  supported,  would  without 
any  doubt  baffle  Spain  and  England  attacking  them,  we  should 
then  have  South  America  independent,  united  in  friendship  with 
Prance,  and  standing  in  enmity  with  England.  If  any  thing  more 
is  wanting  to  complete  the  cup  of  English  misfortune,  it  would 
foe  this. 

Another  contingency,  and  one,  we  are  afraid,  still  more  pro- 
bable. 
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bable,  is,  that  Great  Britain  hanging  off,  in  consequence  of  the 
present  treaty,  in  a  state  something  between  active  discourage- 
ment and  mere  neutrality,  the  South  Americans  becoming  di- 
vided among  themselves,  one  party  may  call  in  Bonaparte,  and 
by  its  efficacy  giye  him  the  means  of  acquiring  the  ascendancy  in 
the  country.  . 

I.  4.  Spain  remaining  independent,  the  colonies  may  become 
free  by  the  affiftance  of  Great  Britain.  Of  all  poffible  combina- 
tions in  this  interefting  cafe,  this,  it  is  evident,  would  be,  in  every 
poffible  way,  the  moll  advantageous  to  our  own  country.  The 
power  of  Bonaparte,  not  augmented,  but  baffled  and  impaired  bv 
the  power  of  Spain,  would  ceafe  to  be  formidable  to  us  in  Europe  ; 
while  all  the  vaft,  and  then  rapidly  improving,  refources  of  South 
America,  would  become  fubfervient  to  our  aggrandifement  ar.d 
profperity. 

I.  5.  Spain  remaining  independent,  the  colonies  may  ere£r.  a 
government  for  themfelves,  without  any  external  affiftance.  This 
contingency  is  the  Iefs  probable,  becaufe,  in  almoft  all  poffible  cafes, 
if  thefe  colonies  do  not  obtain  the  affiftance  of  England,  they  will  be 
fure  to  get  that  of  France.  That  they  are  fully  competent,  how- 
ever, to  fet  at  nought  the  opposition  of  the  mother  country  alone, 
there  cannot  remain  a  doubt :  nay,  that  the  intereil  of  the  mother 
country  is  fo  low,  that  fcarcely  would  there  be  found  adherents  of 
her's  in  the  country,  fufficient  even  to  form  a  party,  is  more  than 
probable.  But  without  fome  authority,  to  which  all  parties  would 
look  up,  and  Great  Britain  is  admirably  fituated  to  perform  the 
part  of  fuch  a  benefactor,  there  would  be  differences  of  views, 
which  would  be  troubLTome,  and  might  prove  nv.fchievous.  Yet 
they  have  the  example  of  North  America  to  guide  them;  and,  very 
poffibly,  that  example  might  guide  them  rignt.  The  courfe,  toe, 
they  would  have  to  fleer,  is  fo  very  plain,  that  two  or  three  good 
heads,  under  the  ffrong  influence  of  good  intention,  would  be  fuf- 
ficient to  retain  them  in  the  falutary  track. 

Such  is  a  flight,  and,  for  that  reafon,  an  imperfect,  analyfis  of 
the  profpeel:  prefented  by  South  America,  in  the  contingency  of 
the  mother  country  remaining  independent.  We  now  come  to 
a  fimilar  analyfis  of  the  profpeel  prefented,  if  the  mother  country 
lofes  her  independence.  This  is  the  fide  of  the  alternative  011 
which  we  lay  by  far  the  greateft  ftrefs,  becaufe  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  by  far  the  moll  probable  ;  but  fo  much  of  what  we  have 
dated  on  the  former  fide  of  the  cafe  is  applicable  to  this,  that  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  fay  what  remains  in  few  words. 

II.  1.  If  Spain  lofes  her  independence,  the  colonies  may  re- 
main united  to  her,  under  a  fubjecTion  refembling  that  to  which 
[he  has  hitherto  fubmitted.  That  this  is  the  refulr,  above  all  others., 
which  every  Britilh  mind  muff  join  in  deprecating,  needs  not  be 

mentioned,. 
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mentioned.  It  Is  a  refult  which,  among  thepoflible  contingencies  of 
the  cafe,  we  think  is  not  one  of  the  molt  likely  to  happen.  Yet 
no  trifling  powers  would  be  fet  in  operation  to  accomplifh  it.  If 
Bonaparte  fucceeds  in  all  his  prefent  fchemes,  of  which  the  fubju- 
gation  of  Spain  muft  form  the  laft  part,  his  power  will  be  terrible 
indeed  ;  and  the  motives  he  will  be  capable  of  holding  out — motives 
of  formidable  efficacy.  Thofe  natives  of  Spain,  in  whofe  hands  the 
government  of  South  America  is  now  placed,  will  have  potent  in- 
ducements for  looking  ftill  to  Spain  ;  and  by  leaving  the  channel 
of  intercfl  ftill  open  to  them  in  that  country,  their  cooperation  in 
behalf  of  its  government,  in  whofe  hands  foever  that  government 
may  be  placed,  can  eafily  be  raifed  to  any  pitch  of  zeal  and  activi- 
ty. That  Bonaparte,  in  the  cafe  of  the  final  iubjugation  of  Spain, 
will  have  the  Spanifh  viceroys,  the  audiencias,  and  the  great  func- 
tionaries of  all  descriptions,  on  his  fide,  is  an  event  that  ought  to 
be  calculated  upon,  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  abfolutely  cer- 
tain. How  important  the  influence  which  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment impart  to  thofe  who  wield  them,  needs  not  toT>e  indited  on  ; 
nor  the  weight  which  this  primary  citcumltance  muft  add  to  all  the 
other  means  which  it  would  then  be  in  the  power  of  our  enemy  to 
employ.  One  of  the  circumftances,  the  moft  powerful  of  all  in 
giving  efficacy  to  the  fedu£\ive  means  of  Bonaparte,  would  be,  ha- 
tred of  Great  Britain,  if  the  refufal  on  her  part  to  take  an  intereft 
in  the  fate  of  the  South  Americans,  or  an  invidious  preference  of 
the  intereits  of  their  old  and  hated  opprelfor,  fhould  roufe  among 
that  people  fentiments  of  averfion  and  hoftiiity.  That  thefe  fenti- 
ments,  calculated  to  be  very  fatal  to  the  interefts  of  this  country, 
will  be  excited,  the  conduct  hitherto  purfufd  by  our  minilters,  and 
the  conduct  which,  from  their  character,  we  may  forefee  they  will 
continue  to  purfue,  give  us  the  itrongeit  reafon  to  apprehend. 

Nothing,  if  Bonaparte  becomes  master  of  Old  Spain,  seems 
capable  of  preventing  his  becoming,  at  the  same  time,  master  of 
America,  but  the  strong  and  irresistible  determination  of  the  A- 
merican  people  to  be  no  longer  dependent.  If  that  determination 
be,  as  we  suppose  it  to  be,  already  come  to  maturity,  then  will  it 
triumph  over  all  the  obstacles  which  the  power  of  Bonaparte  can 
oppose  to  it.  If  it  be,  as  many  people  among  us  seem  to  imagine, 
.sufficiently  weak  to  permit  the  colonies  still  to  remain  quietiy 
under  their  antient  oppressors,  what  force  will  remain  in  a  sup- 
posed antipathy  to  the  mere  name  of  Frenchman,  (and  which  will 
not  be  found  to  exist,  *)  in  resisting  the  efficacious  means  of  Bo- 
naparte ? 

*  The  history  of  Liniers  at  Buenos  Ay  res  affords,  without  any 
thing  more,  abundant  proof,  that  to  the  authority  of  Frenchmen,  as 
Frenchmen,  the  people  of  South  America  have  no  antipathy. 
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naparte  ?  In  the  contingency  of  Spanish  subjugation,  now, 
alas  !  by  far  the  most  probable  contingency,  the  determination 
of  the  South  Americans  to  be  independent  is  the  only  bulwark 
on  which  we  have  to  rely,  against  one  of  the  most  calamitous 
events  that  can  befal  our  country.  The  light  which  this  throws 
upon  the  treaty  under  which  we  now  act,  is  strong  and  instruc- 
tive. 

II.  2.  Spain  being  subdued,  the  colonies  may  acquire  inde- 
pendence by  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain.  That  is  the  event 
which,  above  all  others,  it  remains  for  us,  in  such  a  case,  to  desire, 
and  which,  we  have  the  consolation  of  thinking,  will  be  equally 
popular  as  desirable.  By  this  assistance,  the  progress  of  that  great 
revolution  might  be  so  guided,  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
good  at  once  to  us,  to  the  Spaniards,  and  to  the  people  principal- 
ly concerned.  How  much,  or  how  little,  probable  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Spain,  was  a  point  that  seriously  deserved  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  framed  the  treaty  so  often  alluded  to  ;  for,  if 
the  chance  of  Bonaparte's  success  did  not  approach  to  impossibi- 
lity,— to  tie  up  our  hands,  by  a  treaty,  from  taking  measures  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  his  influence  to  South  America,  was  an 
instance  of  misconduct  among  the  grossest  to  be  found  in  the 
huge  library  of  ministerial  imbecilities.  Never  did  a  great  event 
offer  greater  facilities  in  the  execution,  than  the  regeneration  of 
South  America  by  the  helping  hand  of  the  British  government. 
Little  more,  in  fact,  is  necessary,  than  to  go  and  offer  to  the 
people  a  rallying  point,  and  to  employ  that  wisdom  and  coolness 
which  a  third  party  might  so  easily  possess,  in  preventing  an  inex- 
perienced people,  in  the  heat  of  a  great  change,  from  running 
into  confusion.  With  what  rapidity  would  the  fruits  of  so  noble 
a  conduct  begin  to  be  felt  !  How  sublime  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing once  again  set  an  example  of  such  beneficent  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  nations  !  The  revolt  of  the  Dutch  from  the  mis- 
government  of  Spain — a  revolt  so  fruitful  in  benefits  to  the  hu- 
man race — was  rendered  triumphant,  in  a  great  measure,  through 
British  means.  The  wisdom  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  mini- 
sters saw  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  and  did  not  let  it  slip. 
But  what  were  the  advantages  immediately  offered  to  Great  Bri- 
tain by  the  freedom  of  Holland,  compared  with  those  promised 
by  the  freedom  of  South  America  ?  Great,  too,  as  were  at  that 
time  the  dangers  to  this  country  from  the  enmity  and  power  of  a 
Philip  the  Second,  the  enmity  and  power  of  a  Bonaparte  are  in- 
finitely more  formidable.  In  its  wise  and  beneficent  acts,  it  is 
happy  for  a  country  to  emulate  itself.  For  there  are  precedents 
which  it  is  useful  to  follow  ;  as  well  as  others,  tke  offspring  of 
folly  and  sinister  interest — which  it  is  no  less  useful  to  avoid. 

II. 
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II.  3.  Spain  becoming  subject  to  Bonaparte,  South  America 
may  assert  her  independence  without  any  assistance.  If  the  a- 
larming  treaty  so  often  alluded  to,  acting  upon  a  correspondent 
state  of  mind  in  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  shall  so  tie  up  the 
hands  of  this  country,  as  to  make  her  defer  her  interference  till 
it  be  too  late,  it  then  remains  for  us  to  desire,  and  to  desire  with 
inexpressible  earnestness,  that  the  South  Americans  may  erect  an 
independence  for  themselves  ;  otherwise  subjection  under  Bona- 
parte is  the  only  remaining  alternative.  *  Many,  however,  are 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  people  of  South  America  will  have 
to  contend,  in  performing  the  work  of  regeneration  for  them- 
selves •,  difficulties  which  it  would  be  so  easy  for  the  hand  of 
Great  Britain  to  remove.  The  influence,  for  example,  so  dan- 
gerous, of  all  the  agents  of  the  Spanish  government,  the  influ- 
ence of  Great  Britain  would  immediately  annihilate.  All  these 
sudden  and  irregular  impulses  which  are  so  apt  to  hurry  into 
dangerous  situations  in  a  moment  of  great  change,  the  gentle  in- 
fluence of  a  moderating  and  friendly  power,  would  be  most  sa- 
lutary in  allaying.  All  those  dissensions  which  the  passions  of 
disagreeing  parties  are  so  apt,  in  similar  situations,  to  inflame  in- 
to open  resistance  and  bloodshed,  a  protecting  power,  cultivating 
and  deserving  the  esteem  of  all  parties,  might  easily  temper  and 
guide.  Who  can  contemplate  the  delightful  results  of  such  an 
interference  as  this,  without  lamenting  the  chances  that  it  will 

yet 

*  We  are  happy  at  last  to  be  able  to  say,  that  ours  is  not  the  on- 
ly voice  which  has  been  lifted  up  to  impress  these  salutary  consider- 
ations on  the  public.  On  the  31st  of  May,  Mr  Ponsonby  said,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  '  FTis  opinion  was,  that  the  cause  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  would  fail ;  and  that,  before  long,  the  power  of  France 
would  be  as  great  in  those  countries  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Continent. 
The  conduct  of  our  government,  therefore,  ought  to  be  to  secure 
their  insular  and  foreign  settlements.  He  meant,  that  we  should 
hold  out  to  South  America,  &c.  to  become  independent ;  that  Joseph 
Bonaparte  might  not  in  reality,  as  he  already  was  in  name,  be  king 
of  the  Indies.  To  hold  out  the  idea  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  as 
the  head  of  an  American  government,  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 
If  the  people  of  South  America  chose  that  he  should  be  their  king, 
that  altered  the  case.  But  he  hoped  there  was  nothing  to  entangle 
this  country  with  him,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  those  who  had 
been  his  subjects.  If  this  country,  however,  chcse  to  put  off  the 
matter  too  long,  he  much  apprehended,  when  the  power  of  France 
.was  fully  settled  in  Old  Spain,  it  would  be  able  to  draw  a  great  part 
of  New  Spain  along  with  it.  He  stated  this  now,  because  next  Session 
it  mitrht  be  too  late. ' — See  Parliamentary  Report  for  June  1st,  1809, 
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yet  be  defeated  ?  If  so,  if  the  people  of  South  America  must  be 
left  to  themselves,  it  would  be  presumption  in  any  one  to  pre- 
tend to  foresee  what  may  be  the  consequences.  So  firmly  are  we 
convinced  that  the  minds  of  the  South  Americans  are  matured 
for  a  revolution,  that  we  think  the  crisis  still  would  end  well. 
Yet,  when  the  seeds  of  evil,  which  in  such  a  situation  can  never 
be  wanting,  are  allowed  to  spring  and  vegetate,  without  any  ex- 
terminating hand  ;  above  all,  with  such  a  cultivating  and  foster- 
ing hand  as  that  of  Bonaparte  to  promote  their  growth ;  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  dread  what  such  a  mixture  of  elements  may  bring 
forth.  One  thing  is  abundantly  certain,  that  the  people  of  South 
America,  beholding  themselves  abandoned  to  all  the  hazards  of  a 
revolution,  by  a  people  who  had  the  power,  by  little  more  than 
an  act  of  volition,  to  save  them  from  a  peril  so  tremendous,  must 
conceive  an  antipathy  to  that  people,  which  ages  may  not  suffice 
to  eradicate. 

Art.  V.     Characters  of  the  late  Charles  James  Fox.     By  Philo- 
patris  Varvicenfis.     2  vol.     8vo. 

^T^his  lingular  work  confifts  of  a  collection  of  all  the  panegyrics 
■*■  pafTed  upon  Mr  Fox,  after  his  deceafe,  in  periodical  publica- 
tions, fpeeches,  fermons,  or  elfewhere, — in  a  paneygyric  upon  Mr 
Fox  by  Philopatris  himfelf, — and  in  a  volume  of  notes  by  the 
faid  Philopatris  upon  the  faid  panegyric. 

Of  the  panegyrics,  that  by  Sir  James  Macintofh  appears  to  us 
to  be  by  far  the  bed.  It  is  remarkable  for  good  fenfe,  acting  up- 
on a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  fubjeet,  for  firnplicity,  and  for 
feeling.  Amid  the  languid  or  turgid  efforts  of  mediocrity,  it  is 
delightful  to  notice  the  (kill,  attention  and  refources,  of  a  fuperior 
man, — of  a  man,  too,  who  feems  to  feel  what  he  writes, — who 
does  not  aim  at  conveying  his  meaning  in  rhetorical  and  orna- 
mented phrafes,  but  who  ufes  plain  words  to  exprefs  ftrong  fenfa- 
tions.  We  cannot  help  wifhing,  indeed,  that  Sir  James  Macin- 
tofh had  been  more  diffufe  upon  the  political  character  of  Mr 
Fox  j  the  great  feature  of  whofe  life,  was  the  long  and  unwearied 
oppofuion  which  he  made  to  the  low  cunning,  the  profligate  extra- 
vagance, the  fycophant  mediocrity,  and  the  llupid  obflinacy  of  the 
Englifh  court. 

To  eflimate  the  merit,  and  the  difficulty  of  this  oppofition,  we 
muft  remember  the  enormous  influence  which  the  Crown,  through 
the  medium  of  its  patronage,  exercifes  in  the  remotelt  corners  of 
the  kingdom, — the  number  of  fubjects  whom  it  pays, — the  much 
greater  number  whom  it  keeps  in  a  ftate  of  expectation, — and 
the  ferocious  turpitude  of  thofe  mercenaries,  v/hofe  prefent  pro- 
fits, 
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fits,  and  future  hopes,  are  threatened  by  honed:,  and  expofed  by 
eloquent  men.  It  is  the  eafieft  of  all  things,  too,  in  this  country, 
to  make  Englifhmen  believe,  that  thofe  who  oppofe  the  Govern- 
ment wifh  to  ruin  the  country.  The  Englifh  are  a  very  bufy  peo- 
ple ;  and,  with  all  the  faults  of  their  governors,  they  are  ftill  a 
very  happy  people.  They  have,  as  they  ought  to  have,  a  perfect 
confidence  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  The  rights  which  the 
different  clafl'es  of  mankind  exercife  the  one  over  the  other,  are 
arranged  upon  equitable  principles.  Life,  liberty  and  property, 
are  protected  from  the  violence  and  caprice  of  power.  The  vi- 
fible  and  immediate  (lake,  therefore,  for  which  Englifh  politicians 
play,  is  not  large  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  people,  and 
to  call  them  off  from  their  daily  occupations,  to  inveltigate  tho- 
roughly the  characters  and  motives  of  men  engaged  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  legiflation.  The  people  can  only  underftand,  and  attend 
to  the  laft  refults  of  a  long  feries  of  meafures.  They  are  impa- 
tient of  the  details  which  lead  to  thefe  refults  ;  and  it  is  the  eafiefl 
of  all  things  to  make  them  believe,  that  thofe  who  infill  upon 
fuch  details,  are  actuated  only  by  factious  motives.  We  are  all 
now  groaning  under  the  weight  of  taxes :  but  how  often  was  Mr 
Fox  followed  by  the  curfes  of  his  country,  for  protefling  againfh 
the  two  wars  which  have  loaded  us  with  thefe  taxes  ? — the  one  of 
which  wars  has  made  America  independent,  and  the  other  ren- 
dered France  omnipotent.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  all  the 
branches  of  public  liberty.  If  the  broad  and  palpable  queftion 
were,  whether  every  book  which  iflues  from  the  prefs  fhould  be 
fubjected  to  the  licenfe  of  a  general  cenfor,  it  would  be  impofli- 
ble  to  blacken  the  character  of  any  man  who,  fo  called  upon,  de- 
fended the  liberty  of  publifhing  opinions.  But,  when  the  Attor- 
ney-General for  the  time  being,  ingratiates  himfelf  with  the  court, 
by  nibbling  at  this  valuable  privilege  of  the  people,  it  is  very  eafy 
to  treat  hoftility  to  his  meafures,  as  a  minute  and  frivolous  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government,  and  to  perfuade  the  mafs  of  mankind  that 
it  is  fo.  In  fact,  when  a  nation  has  become  free,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  perfuade  them,  that  their  freedom  is  only  to  be  pre- 
ferved  by  perpetual  and  minute  jealoufy.  They  do  not  obferve 
that  there  is  a  conllant,  perhaps  an  unconfeious  effort  on  the  part 
of  their  governor?,  to  diminifh,  and  fo  ultimately  to  detlroy  that 
freedom.  They  flupidly  imagine  that  what  is,  will  always  be;  and, 
contented  with  the  good  they  have  already  gained,  are  eafily  per- 
fuaded  to  fufpect  and  vilify  thofe  friends — the  object  of  whofe  life 
it  is  to  preferve  that  good,  and  to  increafe  it. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Mr  Fox  to  fight  this  battle  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  time,  he  never  was 
feduced  by  the  love  cf  power,  wealth,  nor  popularity,  to  facri- 

fice 
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fice  the  happinefs  of  the  many  to  the  interefts  of  the  few.  He 
rightly  thought,  that  kings,  and  all  public  officers,  were  inftx- 
tuted  only  for  the  good  of  thofe  over  whom  they  prefide  ;  and 
lie  acled  as  if  this  conviclion  was  always  prefent  to  his  mind  ; 
difdaining  and  withilanding  that  idolatrous  tendency  of  mankind, 
by  which  they  (o  often  not  only  fufrer,  but  invite  ruin  from  that 
power  which  they  themfelves  have  wifely  created  for  their  own 
happinefs.  He  loved,  too,  the  happinefs  of  his  countrymen  more 
than  their  favour  ;  and  while  others  were  exhaufting  the  refour- 
ces,  by  flattering  the  ignorant  prejudices  and  foolifh  paffions  of 
the  country,  Mr  Fox  was  content  to  be  odious  to  the  people,  (o 
long  as  he  could  be  ufeful  alfo.  It  will  be  long  before  we  witnefs 
again  fuch  pertinacious  oppofition  to  the  alarming  power  of  the 
Crown,  and  to  the  follies  of  our  public  meafures,  the  neceiTary 
confequence  of  that  power.  That  fuch  oppofition  fhould  ever  be 
united  again  with  fuch  extraordinary  talents,  it  is  perhaps  in  vain 
to  hope. 

One  little  exception  to  the  eulogium  of  Sir  James  Mackintofh 
upon  Mr  Fox,  we  cannot  help  making.  We  are  no  admirers  of 
Mr  Fox's  poetry.  His  Vers  dc  Societe  appear  to  us  flat  and  infi- 
pid.  To  write  verfes  was  the  only  thing  which  Mr  Fox  ever  at- 
tempted to  do,  without  doing  it  well.  In  that  fingle  inftance  lie 
feems  to  have  miftaken  his  talent. 

Immediately  after  the  collection  of  Panegyrics  which  thefe  vo- 
lumes contain,  follows  the  Eulogium  of  Mr  Fox  by  Philopatris 
hirnfelf;  and  then  a  volume  of  notes  upon  a  variety  of  topics 
which  this  eulogium  has  fuggefted.  Of  the  laudatory  talents  of 
this  Warwickfhire  patriot,  we  fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  a  fpe- 
cimen. 

(  Mr  Fox,  though  not  an  adept  in  the  use  of  political  wiles,  was 
very  unlikely  to  be  the  dupe  of  them. — He  was  conversant  in  the 
ways  of  man,  as  well  as  in  the  contents  of  books. — He  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  language  of  states,  their  peculiar  forms, 
and  the  grounds  and  effects  of  their  peculiar  usages. — From  his 
earliest  youth,  he  had  investigated  the  science  of  politics  in  the 
ereater  and  the  smaller  scale  ;  he  had  studied  it  in  the  records  of 
history,  both  popular  and  rare,  in  the  conferences  of  ambassadors, 
in  the  archives  of  royal  cabinets,  in  the  minuter  detail  of  memoirs, 
and  in  collected  or  straggling  anecdotes  of  the  wrangles,  intrigues, 
and  cabals,  which,  springing  up  in  the  secret  recesses  of  courts, 
shed  their  baneful  influence  on  the  determinations  of  sovereigns,  the 
fortune  of  favourites,  and  the  tranquillity  of  kingdoms. — But  that 
statesmen  of  all  ages,  like  priests  of  all  religions,  are  in  all  respects 
alike,  is  a  doctrine  the  propagation  of  which  he  left,  as  an  inglorious 
privilege,  to  the  misanthrope,  to  the  recluse,  to  the  factious  incen- 
diary, and  to  the  unlettered  multitude.     For  himself,  he  thought  it 
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no  very  extraordinary  stretch  of  penetration  or  charity,  to  admit 
that  human  nature  is  every  where  nearly  as  capable  of  emulation  in 
good,  as  in  evil. — He  boasted  of  no  very  exalted  heroism,  in  oppos- 
ing the  calmness  and  firmness  of  conscious  integrity,  to  the  shuffling 
and  slippery  movements,  the  feints  in  retreat,  and  feints  in  advance, 
the  dread  of  being  overreached,  or  detected  in  attempts  to  over- 
reach, and  all  the  other  humiliating  and  mortifying  anxieties  of  the 
most  accomplished  proficients  in  the  art  of  diplomacy — He  re- 
proached -himself  for  no  guilt,  when  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  that 
respect  and  confidence,  which  the  human  heart  unavoidably  feels  in 
its  intercourse  with  persons,  who  neither  wound  our  pride,  nor  take 
aim  at  our  happiness,  in  a  war  of  hollow  and  ambiguous  words. 
— He  was  sensible  of  no  weakness  ia  believing  that  politicians, 
who,  after  all,  "  know  only  as  they  are  known, "  may,  like  other 
human  beings,  be  at  first  the  involuntary  creatures  of  circumstances, 
and  seem  incorrigible  from  the  want  of  opportunities  or  incitements 
to  correct  themselves  ;  that,  bereft  of  the  pleas  usually  urged  in  vin- 
dication of  deceit,  by  men  who  are  fearful  of  being  deceived,  they, 
in  their  official  dealings  with  him,  would  not  wantonly  lavish  the 
stores  they  had  laid  up  for  huckstering  in  a  traffic,  which,  ceasing  to 
be  profitable,  would  begin  to  be  infamous  ;  and  that,  possibly,  here 
and  there,  if  encouraged  by  example,  they  might  learn  to  prefer  the 
shorter  process,  and  surer  results  of  plain-dealing,  to  the  delays, 
the  vexations,  and  the  uncertain  or  transient  success,  both  of  old- 
fashioned  and  newfangled  chicanery. '     I.  209-211. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  singular  book,  without  being  e- 
verywhere  struck  with  the  lofty  and  honourable  feelings,  the  en- 
lightened benevolence,  and  sterling  honesty  with  which  it  abounds. 
Its  author  is  everywhere  the  circumspect  friend  of  those  moral 
and  religious  principles,  upon  which  the  happiness  of  society 
rests.  Though  he  is  never  timid,  nor  prejudiced,  nor  bigotted, 
his  p:ety,  not  prudish  and  furl  of  antiquated  and  affected  tricks, 
presents  itself  with  an  earnest  aspect,  and  in  a  manly  form;  o- 
bedient  to  reason,  prone  to  investigation,  and  dedicated  to  ho- 
nest purposes.  The  writer,  a  clergyman,  speaks  of  himself  as 
a  very  independent  man,  who  has  always  expressed  his  opinions 
"without  any  fear  of  consequences,  or  any  hope  of  bettering  his 
condition.  We  sincerely  believe  he  speaks  the  truth;  and  revere 
him  for  the  life  which  he  has  led.  Political  independence — dis- 
couraged enough  in  these  times  among  all  classes  of  men — is 
sure,  in  the  timid  profession  of  the  church,  to  doom  a  man  to 
eternal  poverty  and  obscurity. 

There  are  occasionally,  in  Philopatris,  a  great  vigour  of  style, 
and  felicity  of  expression.  His  display  of  classical  learning  is 
quite  unrivalled — his  reading  various  and  good;  and  we  may  ob- 
serve, at  intervals,  a  talent  for  wit,  of  which  he  might  have  a- 
yailed  himself  to  excellent  purpose,  had  it  been  compatible  with 
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the  dignified  style  in  which  he  generally  conveys  his  sentiments. 
With  all  these  excellent  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  we  have 
seldom  met  with  a  writer  more  full  of  faults  than  l'hilopatris. 
There  is  an  event  recorded  in  the  Bible,  which  men  who  write 
books  should  keep  constantly  in  their  remembrance.  It  is  there 
set  forth,  that  many  centuries  ago,  the  earth  was  covered  with 
a  great  Hood,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  with  the 
exception  of  one  family,  were  destroyed.  It  appears  also,  that, 
from  thence,  a  great  alteration  was  made  in  the  longevity  of 
mankind,  who,  from  a  range  of  seven  or  eight  .hundred  years, 
which  they  enjoyed  before  the  flood,  were  confined  to  their  pre- 
sent period  of  seventy  or  eighty  years.  This  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  gave  birth  to  the  twofold  division  of  the  antedilu- 
vian and  the  postdiluvian  style  of  writing  ;  the  latter  of  which 
naturally  contracted  itself  into  these  inferior  limits,  which  were 
better  accommodated  to  the  abridged  duration  of  human  life  and 
literary  labour*  Now,  to  forget  this  event, — to  write  without  the 
fear  of  the  deluge  before  his  eyes,  and  to  handle  a  subject  as  if 
mankind  could  lounge  over  a  pamphlet  for  ten  years,  as  before 
their  submersion,  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  most  grievous  error  into 
which  a  writer  can  possibly  fall.  The  author  of  this  book  should 
call  in  the  aid  of  some  brilliant  pencil,  and  cause  the  distressing 
scenes  of  the  deluge  to  be  pourtraved  in  the  most  lively  colours 
for  his  use.  He  should  g^ze  at  Noah,  and  be  brief.  The  ark 
should  constantly  remind  him  of  the  little  time  there  is  left  for 
reading  •,  and  he  should  learn,  as  they  did  in  the  ark,  to  crowd  a 
great  deal  of  matter  into  a  very  little  compass. 

Philopatris  mull;  not  only  condenfe  what  he  fays  in  a  narrower 
compafs,  but  he  muft  fdy  it  in  a  more  natural  manner.  Some  per- 
fons  can  neither  ftir  hand  nor  foot,  without  making  it  clear,  that  they 
are  thinking  of  themfelves,  and  laying  little  traps  for  approbation. 
In  the  courfe  of  two  long  volumes,  the  Patriot  of  Warwick  is  per- 
petually ftudying  modes  and  pofturCs  : — the  fubjecl  is  the  feeond 
eonfideration,  and  the  mode  of  expreffion  the  firft.  Indeed,  whole 
pages  together  fecm  to  be  mere  exercifes  upon  the  Enejifh  language, 
to  evince  the  copioufnefs  of  our  fynonymes,  and  to  fhow  the  vari- 
ous methods  in  which  the  parts  of  fpeech  can  be  marfhalled  and 
•arrayed.  This,  which  would  be  tirefome  in  the  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions of  a  newfpaper,  is  intolerable  in  two  clofely  printed  vo- 
lumes. 

Again,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear  to  this  author  to  fay  fot  he 
mult  not  fall  into  the  frequent  miftake  of  rural  politicians,  by  fup- 
pofing  that  the  underftandings  of  all  Europe  are  occupied  with  him 
;>nd  his  opinions.  His  ludicrous  felf-impo'rtance  is  perpetually  de- 
itroying  the  effect  of  virtuous  feeling  and  juft  obferfvasion,  leaving 
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his  readers  with  a  difpofition  to  laugh,  where  they  might  otherwife 
learn  and  admire. 

'  I  have  been  asked,  why,  after  pointing  out  by  name  the  persons 
who  seemed  to  me  most  qualified  for  reforming  our  Penal  Code,  I 
declined  mentioning  such  ecclesiastics  as  might  with  propriety  be  em- 
ployed in  preparing  for  the  use  of  churches  a  grave  and  impressive 
discourse  on  the  authority  of  human  laws  ;  and  as  other  men  may 
ask  the  same  question  which  my  friend  did,  I  have  determined,  after 
some  deliberation,  to  insert  the  substance  of  my  answer  in  this  place. 

'  If  the  public  service  of  our  church  should  ever  be  directly  era- 
ployed  in  giving  effect  to  the  sanctions  of  our  Penal  Code,  the  office 
of  drawing  up  such  a  discourse  as  I  have  ventured  to  recommend, 
would,  I  suppose,  be  assigned  to  more  than  one  person.  My  eccle- 
siastical superiors  will,  I  am  sure,  make  a  wise  choice.  But  they 
will  hardly  condemn  me  for  saying,  that,  the  best  sense  express- 
ed in  the  best  language,  may  be  expected  from  the  Bishops  of 
Landaff,  Lincoln,  St  Davids,  Cloyne,  and  Norwich,  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  I 
mean  not  to  throw  the  slightest  reproach  upon  other  dignitaries 
whom  I  have  not  mentioned.  But  I  should  imagine  that  few  of  my 
enlightened  contemporaries  hold  an  opinion  different  from  my  ownr 
upon  the  masculine  understanding  of  a  Watson,  the  sound  judgment 
of  a  Tomlin,  the  extensive  erudition  of  a  Burgess,  the  exquisite  taste 
and  goodnature  of  a  Bennet,  the  calm,  and  enlightened  benevolence 
of  a  Bathurst,  the  various  and  valuable  attainmentss  of  a  Cyril 
Jackson,  or  the  learning,  wisdom,  integrity,  and  piety  of  a  Martin 
Routh. '     p.  5-2^-5. 

In  the  name  of  common  modefty,  what  could  it  have  fignified, 
whether  this  author  had  given  a  hit  of  ecclefiaftics  whom  he  thought 
qualified  to  preach  about  human  laws  ?  what  is  his  opinion  worth  .J 
who  called  for  it  ?  who  wanted  it  ?  how  many  millions  will 
be  influenced  by  it  ? — And  who,  oh  gracious  Heaven  !  who  are 
a  Burgefs, — a  Tomlin, — a  Bennet,— a  Cyril  Jackfon, — a  Mar- 
tin Routh  ? — A  Tom, — a  Jack, — a  Harry, — a  Peter  ?  All  good 
men  enough  in  their  generation  doubtlefs  they  are.  But  what 
have  they  done  for  the  broad  a  ?  what  has  any  one  of  them  perpe- 
trated which  will  make  him  be  remembered,  out  of  the  fphere  of  his 
private  virtues,  fix  months  after  Ins  deceafe  ?  Surely,  fcholars  and 
gentlemen  can  rink  tea  with  each  other,  and  eat  bread  and  butter, 
without  all  this  laudatory  cackling, 

Philcpatris  has  employed  a  great  deal  of  time  upon  the  fubject 
of  capital  punifhments,  and  has  evinced  a  great  deal  of  very  lail- 
dable  tendernefs  and  humanity  in  difcufiing  it,  "We  are  fcarcely, 
however,  converts  to  that  fyftem  which  would  totally  aboliih  the  pu- 
nifhmentof  death.  That  it  is  much  too  frequently  inflidled  in  this 
country,  we  readily- admit ;  but  we  fufpecl:  it  will  be  always  necef- 
fary  to  referve  it  for  the  moil  pernicious  crimes.     Death  is  the  moffc 
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terrible  punifhment  to  the  common  people,  and  therefore  the  molt 
preventive.     It  does  not  perpetually  outrage  the  feelings  of  thofe 
who  are  innocent,  and  likely  to  remain  innocent,  as  would  be  the  cafe 
from  the  fpectacle  of  convicts  working  in  the  high-roads,  and  public 
places.  Death  is  the  mod  economical  punifhment;  and  it  is,  of  courfe, 
the  moll  irrevocable  punifhment,  which  is  in  fome  fenfe  a  good  ;  for, 
however  neceflary  it  might  be  to  inflict  labour  and  imprifonment 
for  life,  it  would  never  be  done.     Kings   and  Legiflitures  would 
take  pity  after  a  great  lapfe  of  years ;  the  punifhment  would  be  re- 
mitted, and  its  preventive  efficacy,  therefore,  deftroyed.     We  a- 
gree  with  Philopatris,  that  the  executions  fliould  be  more  folemn  ; 
but  ftill  the  Englifh  are  not  of  a  very  dramatic  turn,  and  the  thing 
rouft  not  be  got  up  too  finely.     Philopatris,  and  Mr  Jeremy  Bcn- 
tham  before  him,  lay  a  vaft  ftrefs  upon  the  promulgation  of  laws, 
and  treat  the  inattention  of  the  Englifh  Government  to  this  point, 
as  a  ferious  evil.     It  may  be  fo — but  we  do  not  happen  to  remem- 
ber any  man  punifhed  for  an  offence  which  he  did  not  know  to  be 
an  offence  ;  though  he  might  not  know  exactly  the  degree  in  which 
it  was  punifhable.     Who  are  to  read  the  laws  to  the  people  ?  who 
would  liften  to  them  if  they  were  read  ?  who  would  comprehend 
them  if  they  liftened  ?     In  a  fcience  like  law  there  mufl  be  tech- 
nical phrafes,  known  only  to  profeflional  men  :  bufinefs  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  -them  :  and  of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  re- 
neat  fuch  phrafes  to  the  people  ?     Again,   What  laws   are    to  be 
repeated,  and  in  what  places  ?     Is  a  law  refpecting  the  number  of 
threads  on  the  fbuttle  of  a  Spitaifields  weaver  to  be  read  to  the  corn- 
growers  of  the  Ifle  of  Thanet  ?     If  not,  who  is  to  make  the  felec- 
tion  ?     If   the   law  cannot  be  comprehended  by  liftening  to   the 
viva  voce  repetition,  is  the  reader  to  explain  it,  and  are  there  to  be 
law  lectures  all  over  the  kingdom  ?     The  fact  is,  that  the  evil  does 
not  exift.     Thofe  who  are  likely  to  commit  the  offence  foon  fcent 
out  the  newly  devifed  punifhments,  and  have  been  long  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  old  ones.     Of  the  nice  applications  of  the  law 
they  are  indeed  ignorant ;  but  they  purchafe  the  requifite  fkill  of 
fome  man  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  acquire  it  j  and  fo  they  get  into  lefs 
mifchief  by  trufting  to  others,  than  they  would  do  if  they  pretend- 
ed to  inform  themfelves.     The  people,  it  is  true,  are  ignorant  of 
the  laws  ;  but  they  are  ignorant  only  of  the  laws  which  do  not 
concern  them.     A  poacher  knows  nothing  of  the  penalties  to  which 
he  expofes  himfelf  by  dealing  ten  thou-fand  pounds  from  the  pub- 
lic.    Commiffioners  of  public  boards  are  unacquainted  with  all  the 
decretals  of  our  anceflors  refpecting  the  wiring  of  hares  ;  but  the 
one  pockets  his  extra  percentage,  and  the  other  his  leveret,  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws — the  particular  laws  which  it  is  Ins 
bufinefs  to  elude.     Philopatris  will  excufe  us  for  differing  from  him 
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upon  a  fubjecfc  where  he  feems  to  entertain  fuch  ftrong  opinions. 
We  have  a  real  refpect  for  all  his  opinions  :— no  man  could  form 
them  who  had  not  a  good  heart,  and  a  found  underftanding.  If 
we  have  been  fevere  upon  his  ftyle  of  writing,  it  is  becaufe  we 
know  his  weight  in  the  commonwealth  :  and  we  wifh  that  the 
many  young  perfons  who  juftly  admire  and  imitate  him,  fhould  be 
turned  to  the  difficult  talk  of  imitating  his  many  excellences,  ra- 
ther than  the  ufelefs  and  eafy  one  of  copying  his  few  defects. 


Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  nvith  a  neiu  Translation 
of  his  Utopia,  his  History  of  King  Richard  III.,  and  his  Latin 
Poems.  By  Arthur  Cayley  the  Younger,  E£q.  2  vol.  4to. 
London.     Cadell  &  Davies,   1808. 


*  A  most  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  "witty  Work  of  the  best  State  of  a  Public 
Weal,  and  of  the  Neiu  Isle  called  Utopia:  written  in  Latin  by  the 
right  worthy  and  famous  Sir  T.  More,  Knight,  and  translated 
into  English  by  Raphe  Robinson.;  A.  D.  1551.  '  A  Neiu  Edition, 
with  copious  Notes  ( including  the  whole  of  Dr  Warner 'j  J,  and  a 
Biographical  and  Literary  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Dibdin,  F.  S.  A.  &c.     2'vol.     8vo.     London.     Miller,  1808. 

r  Though   the  unparalleled  intcreft  of  the  prefent  crifis  finks  all 
•*•      pad  hillory  into  comparative  infignificance,  yet,  if  there  be 
any  former  period  which  may  claim  a  (hare  of  our  prefent   at- 
tention, it  is  that  which  includes  the   life   of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and   the    reigns   of    Henry    the   Seventh    and    his  fon.       There 
is  found,  in  this  period,  a  greater  number  of  ftriking   characters 
and  important  events,  than  were  ever  brought  together  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  time.     The  human  mind,  beginning  by  a  fort  of  internal 
agitation  to  awake  from  the  torpor  of  ages,,  received,  at  that   pe- 
riod, an  impulfe  from  without,  which  has  carried  it  forward  ever*, 
fince  in  the  career  of  improvement.     Recent  occurrences,  indeed, 
by  fufpending  the  focial  relations  of  Europe,  may  feem   to  have 
retarded  this  movement ;  but  they  have  not   broken  the  fprings  ; 
and  when  certain  difhirbing  influences  ceafe  to  act,  it  will  be  re- 
fumed,  we  trufl,  with  increased  force  and  velocity.     The  biogra- 
phy of  fuch  a  period  ought  to  be  particularly  interefting.     A  re- 
volution of  opinions  had  been  fecretly,  but  rapidly  preparing  the 
way  for  a  revolution  of  events  ;  and  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  ufe 
a  chemical  analogy)  the  reaction  of  the  various  principles,  eld  and 
new,  upon  each  other,  produced   many  fin^ular   compounds  of 
character,  the  itudy  of  which  may  furnifh  a   key  to  events  in  the 
hillory  of  thofe  times,  which  would  otheiwife  pafa  for  unaccount- 
able. 
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able.  The  moft  active  ingredients  were  good  fenfe  and  preju- 
dice— the  fame,  no  doubt,  that  have  gone  to  the  compofition 
of  almoft  every  character  in  every  age  ;  but  they  were  united,  in 
the  diftinguifhed  minds  of  thofe  days,  in  combinations  more  extra- 
ordinary, perhaps,  than  were  ever  witnefTed,  either  before  or  fince. 
In  the  firft  growth  of  fcience  and  philofophy,  their  progrefs  was 
gradual ;  and  barbarifm  flowly  retreated,  as  they  advanced.  But 
it  is  fo  much  eafier  to  revive  forgotten  difcoveries  than  to  invent 
them  anew,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  the  re- 
appearance of  learning  was  comparatively  inftantaneous  ;  and  the 
light  of  philofophy  broke  in,  as  it  were,  before  the  darknefs  of 
exifting  ignorance  had  time  to  difperfe.  Hence  the  contradictions 
which  mark  the  whole  of  that  important  period — principles  of  po- 
litical freedom  combining  with  thofe  of  ccclefiaftical  fervitude — 
an  enlightened  and  admirable  reformation  of  religion,  carried  into 
effecT:  by  the  aid  of  perfecution — and  every  poffible  abfurdity  cc- 
exifting  with  every  excellence,  not  only  in  the  fame  age,  and  un- 
der the  fame  government,  but  often  in  the  bread  of  the  fame  in- 
dividual. It  is  to  this  ftruggle  of  contending  opinions,  and  not 
to  the  character  of  any  particular  king,  emperor,  or  even  feci, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  caufes  of  the  religious  inveteracy  and 
bloodfhed  which  difgraced  the  age  of  which  we  are  fpeaking.  It 
was,  with  little  exception,  an  age  of  mutual  perfecution  ;  and  the 
mild  Cranrner,  himfeif,  only  expiated  in  the  flames  of  martyrdom 
the  kindred  outrages  he  had  committed  on  the  oppofite  party. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  felecl  a  ftronger  example  of  thefe  in- 
confiftencies,  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  character  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  The  impofing  ceremonies  and  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  faith  had  taken  an  early  hold  of  his  imagination  and 
belief;  and  he  cherilhed,  as  he  grew  up,  a  profound  veneration 
for  that  hierarchy,  which  had  exified  fo  long,  and  fpread  its  roots 
so  wide,  that  men  submitted  to  its  oppression  and  absurdity,  as 
if  they  had  been  parts  of  the  order  of  nature.  His  youthful  pre- 
possessions were  confirmed  by  his  engaging  in  polemical  disputes, 
which  he  suffered  too  often  to  narrow  the  range  of  his  fine  un- 
derstanding, and  alter  the  suavity  of  his  temper.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  smit  with  the  novel  charms  of  classical  literature, 
of  which,  in  his  younger  days,  '  vix  tenuis  odor  in  Angliam  de- 
migrarat  '  {JEaizsm. p.  €05.)  5  and  derived  from  those  liberal  and 
humanizing  pursuits,  a  refinement  of  taste  and  sentiment  which 
form  a  strong  contrast  with  the  gloom  and  asperity  of  the  con- 
troversialist. 

These  reflections  were  suggested  by  the  very  title  of  Mr  Cay- 
ley's  book  ;  and  after  the  many  reams  of  anile  anecdote  through 
which  we  have  lately  been  condemned  to  toil,  we  anticipated  no 
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small  pleasure  from  seeing  biography  once  more  ministering  to 
history,  and  raised  from  the  imbecility  of  blue  stocking  chit- 
chat, to  the  exercise  of  her  more  noble  and  legitimate  occu- 
pations. An  author,  we  conceived,  who  travels  back  to  beat- 
en ground,  must  feel  confident  of  his  ability  to  illustrate  the 
subject,  either  by  opening  new  sources  of  information,  or  by 
the  charm  of  arrangement  and  style,  and  the  importance  of 
collateral  disquisition.  We  are  grieved  to  say,  however,  that 
we  have  encountered  nothing  but  disappointment  from  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr  Cayley.  We  were  not  indeed 
very  sanguine  in  hoping  for  new  materials  or  documents.  The 
life  of  More  has  been  frequently  written  already.  Much  inform- 
ation concerning  him  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Erasmus, 
and  in  the  modern  histories  of  that  period  ;  and  Mr  Cayley  has 
added  nothing  new  or  recondite  to  the  former  stock.  It  is  the 
life  written  by  Roper,  More's  son-in-law,  that  he  uses  as  his  text- 
book ;  and  his  extracts  from  it,  which  are  long  and  frequent,  are 
the  most  amusing  parts  of  his  work.  The  quaint  and  minute  de- 
tails of  a  man,  who  was  many  years  an  inmate  in  More's  house, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  ;  and  perhaps  Mr  Cayley  would 
have  judged  wisely,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  task  of  e- 
diting  and  illustrating  the  work  of  Roper,  which  is  now  a  very 
scarce  book.  As  it  is,  we  conceive  him  to  have  failed  complete- 
ly in  what  was  chiefly  to  be  looked  for — a  luminous  disposition  of 
the  various  materials  before  him,  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  and 
instructive  narration.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  duller  book  on  a 
more  interesting  subject.  Much  of  its  soporific  virtue  is  owing 
to  that  want  of  unity  and  connexion  which  results  from  Mr  Cay- 
ley's  having  loosely  put  together  extracts  from  different  authors, 
while  no  judgment  presides  over  the  arrangement — no  '  Mensagi- 
tat  moleniy  et  magno  se  corpore  mi  see  t.  ? 

The  original  composition  of  these  volumes,  lumbering  and  prolix 
as  the  style  is,  would  occupy  a  very  small  space.  The  better  half 
of  the  Memoirs,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  is  marked  with 
inverted  commas  ;  and  even  in  that  which  professes  to  be  original, 
the  odds  are  always  in  favour  of  any  given  passage,  being  an  ex- 
tract from  Roper,  Burnet,  or  Jortin.  His  modes  of  acknowledging 
these  obligations  and  of  easing  his  conscience  without  betraying  his 
secret,  are  ingenious  enough.  His  general  plan  is,  to  transcribe 
what  he  wants,  with  the  alteration  of  a  word  or  two  for  the  worse, 
that  th<*  offence  may  not  be  actionable  ;  and  then,  by  way  of  ap- 
peasing the  manes  of  his  predecessors,  a  simple  reference  is  given 
to  the  word  Jortin  or  Burnet  on  the  margin  ;  while  the  reader  is 
left  to  believe,  that  these  authorities  have  been  consulted  merely — 
and  not,  as  the  fact  is,  literally  copied.  Sometimes  he  takes  the 
author  to  be  plundered  into  the  body  of  his  text,  and  there  robs 
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him,  as  it  were,  in  broad  daylight,  by  quoting  hi:  name  for 
t  fact  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  strutting  in  i  s  bor- 
rowed plumage  through  the  rest.  Thus  (I.  163.)  '  Our  own  cor- 
rect and  classical  Jortin  pronounces  the  poem  on  a  lady,  of  whom 
More  had  been  enamoured  in  his  youth,  the  most  pathetic  and 
elegant  in  the  collection.  The  reason  is  obvious, — his  hand  was 
secretary  to  his  heart. '  For  the  last  observation,  (though  the 
property  is  certainly  net  worth  contending  for),  the  reader  natur- 
ally gives  Mr  Cayley  credit,  till  he  finds  it  is  taken  verbatim  from 
jortin' s  life  of  Erasmus.  Sometimes  he  grows  bolder  in  iniquity, 
and  copies  extracts  into  his  unhooked  paragraphs,  without  any 
acknowledgement  whatever.  '  It  is  certainly  disagreeable  to  be 
placed  in  the  situation  of  Gil  Bias,  and  connected  with  one  who 
will  take  it  in  dudgeon  if  you  do  not  smcke  him  with  as  much  in- 
cense as  would  satisfy  three,  or  thrice  three  goddesses. '  We  were 
preparing  our  critical  lash  to  chastise  this  sally  of  bad  taste,  when 
we  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  very  passage  in  Jortin,  and 
could  not  but  wonder  that  it  had  charms  to  captivate  even  Mr  Cay 
ley's  love  of  appropriation.  These  are  some  of  our  author's  methods 
oi  furnishing  a  volume  at  a  small  expense  of  intellect.  Another  is 
the  insertion  of  the  whole  of  More's  youthful  rhimes  (it  were  pro- 
fanation to  call  them  poetry),  which  '  flow  in  a  slender  streamlet, 
through  ra  meadow  of  margin.  '  Of  the  margin  we  can  give  no 
idea  in  our  confined  and  crowded  pages  ;  but  the  following  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  rhimes. 

'  Wise  men  alway 

Affirm  and  say 
That  best  'tis  for  a  man 

Diligently 

For  to  apply 
The  business  that  he  can.  ' 
We  should  exhaust  the  reader's  patience,  were  we  tc  detafl 
the  whole  body  of  evidence  which  has  gvnv  to  convince  us,  tl  ut 
Mr  Cayley'*  object,  in  penning  these  Memoirs,  was  neither  to 
vindicate  his  herors  fame,  nor  to  accommodate,  enlighten  or 
amuse  the  public— nor,  even  what  is  a  more  common  motive 
than  either,  to  put  money  in  his  pocket — but  simply  to  make  a 
book.  Accordingly,  having  manufactured  one  goodly  quarto  out 
of  materials  which  a  man  of  less  bibliographic  powers  would 
have  foolishly  compressed  into  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  ; — having, 
moreover,  by  dint  of  republication  and  retranslation,  contrived 
to  fill  up  a  second, — we  conceive  him  to  have  fairly  earned  the 
appellation  of  book-maker,' to  which  he  seems  to  have  aspired. 

Of  Mr  Dibdin  and  his  work  we  have  very  little   to   say.     We 
sever  read  the  perpetually  recurring  notices  of  new  books  from 
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this  indefatigable  author,  without  being  reminded  of  a  passage  in 
Herodotus,  the  scope  of  which  is  to  prove,  that  Nature  has  uni- 
formly made  the  weak  and  defenceless  animals  the  most  prolific. 

'Ofst,  filv  '/sip  -yvyyv  T6  5«*&  Kj  idaioiftci  *,  Ixvloi   f/,iv    9fXVTei    7T6Xvyovoi    <xi- 

wwsv  (tb  6ttov).  The  lioness,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  a  noble  and 
vigorous  animal,  produces  one  cub  only  in  the  course  of  her  life 
— &7rx%  U  to>  Gia>']t>tlei  h — but  the  weak  and  timid  hare,  not  only 
brings  forth  more  than  one  at  a  birth,  but  alone,  of  all  animals, 
(Herodotus  did  not  know  the  race  of  modern  book-makers)  con- 
ceives during  gestation.  %.TtiKin<rx.Qoit  ya§  pavov  ttuvIm  tuv  Sy^km.  iL 
to  fin  acccrv  tow  tgciav  iv  ry  yxr^t,  1o  0it  if iXovf  1e  at,  aflt  sv  ry\  (A-^m  -®\xtr- 
c-ilxt,  1»  h,  «.vxtpii\a.i.      Herod,   lib.  iii.   §  108. 

The  present  work,  which  we  judge  to  be  in  the  i^'*8"  stata, 
consists  principally  of  a  translation  of  the  Utopia,  executed  by 
one  Raphe  Robinson,  '  citizen  and  goldsmith  '  (we  quote  the 
words  of  his  title-page)  '  in  London,  at  the  procurement  and 
earnest  request  of  George  Zadlowe,  citizen  and  haberdasher  in 
the  same  city. '  This  translation  is  here  republished, — not  because 
it  is  the  best,  but  because  it  is  the  oldest  and  scarcest ;  Mr  Dib- 
din  having  adopted  for  his  motto,  in  common  with  most  collec- 
tors, the  converse  of  the  familiar  apophthegm — omnia  prceclura 
esse  vara,  ft  is  full  of  obsolete  words,  uncouth  phrases,  and  bad 
grammar.  These,  no  doubt,  are  in  themselves  great  recommend- 
ations. But  what  endears  it  most  of  all  to  Mr  Dibdin  is,  the 
being  printed  in  black  letter.  This  delights  him  so  much,  that 
he  cannot  refrain  from  giving  us  a  facsimile  of  the  first  page, 
as  far  as  the  degenerate  types  of  the  present  day  can  imitate  such 
venerable  deformity,  (p.  clxxii.  1.)  Some  further  assistance  is 
still  deemed  necessary,  that  we  may  accurately  picture  to  our 
mind's  eye  the  external  appearance  of  this  precious  relic  j  for 
alas  !  there  seem  to  be  but  two  copies  in  existence,  (p.  clxiii.  I.) ; 
•and  how  few  can  aspire  to  the  felicity  of  seeing  them  !  We  are 
told,  therefore,  that  '  it  is  neatly  printed  with  a  handsome  mar- 
gin. '  It  has  signatures  and  catchwords  ;  but — '  the  pages  are 
not  numbered '  !  Mr  Dibdin,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  has 
counted  them,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  secret ;  but,  with 
inexcuseable  negligence,  or  parsimony,  omits  to  fill  up  this  desi- 
deratum in  literature  ;  and  unless  his  book  come  to  a  second  edi- 
tion (which  we  dare  not  even  hope  for),  <SQe,  at  least,  must  for 
ever  remain  ignorant  of  the  exact  amount  of  Raphe  Robinson's 
labours.  An  approximation  may  indeed  be  expected,  from  the 
datum  which  immediately  follows  :  '  It  ends  on  the  leaf  follow- 
ing 
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;ng  S  iij  ; '  and  we  recommend  to  our  mathematical  readers  to 
combine  this  element  with  the  fact  of  its  being  an  octavo,  and  so 
form  an  equation  which  may  come  near  to  the  solution  of  this 
interesting  problem. 

We  are  utterly  blind  to  the  necessity  of  either  reediting  an  old, 
or  publishing  a  neio  translation  of  the  Utopia.  A  few  extracts 
from  Robinson's,  such  as  Mr  Burnett  has  lately  given,  may  be 
curious,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  history  of  our  language  ;  but 
no  man  will  go  through  it,  who  can  either  read  the  original,  or 
the  excellent  version  of  Bishop  Burnet.  Mr  Cayley's  apology  for 
his  new,  translation,  is  a  very  lame  one.  The  circumstance  of 
Utopia  being  more  known  and  admired  abroad  than  at  home,  *  may 
justify'  savs  he  *  its  reappearance  in  an  English  dress  of  the 
present  day.  '  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  Burnet's  language  is  ob- 
solete ?  There  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  proving,  that  it  is 
much  more  pure,  popular,  and  intelligible,  than  his  own.  We 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  think,  that  the  fashion  of  good  English 
so  quickly  passeth  away,  that  the  lapse  of  little  more  than  a  century 
sufficed  to  make  us  cast  off  our  noblest  authors,  as  we  do  an  old 
coat.  The  truth  is,  Mr  Cayiey  is  shy  of  alluding  to  the  Bishop's 
translation,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  use  he  has  made  of  it  in, 
his  own.  One  has  only  to  compare  them  together  for  a  moment, 
to  see  that  our  translator  has  worked  much  more  upon  Burnet 
than  on  his  original ;  and,  by  some  slight  curtailings  and  transposi- 
tions, has  afforded  another  strong  proof  of  his  inextinguishable 
love  of  appropriation. 

It  would  be  a  most  unprofitable  task  to  follow  Mr  D*bdin  through 
the  mass  of  introductory  matter,  annotations,  and  '  supplemental 
notes,'  in  which  he  enchases  his  jewel  of  antiquity.  They  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  a  register  of  editions,  first  of  books  that 
relate  in  any  way  to  the  life  of  Sir  T.  More  ;  secondly,  a  list  of 
his  works,  with  their  editions  ;  and,  thirdly,  of  the  Utopia,  whe- 
ther in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  or  English  ;  with  learned  disserta- 
tions concerning  the  particular  month  of  the  particular  year  in 
which  the  respective  editions  were  published  ; — forming  altogether 
a  handsome  assortment  of  title-pages.  They  are  the  spoils  he  has 
brought  home  from  the  charnel-house  of  literature, — where  he  has 
faithfully  copied  the  birth,  parentage,  and  title  of  many  a  book 
long  since  departed,  or  preserved  only  c  in  cold  obstruction  '  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  We  are  favoured  too  with  a  minute 
account  of  all  the  '  engraved  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas,'  whether 
*  in  stroke,  stifling,  etching,  or  mezzotint, '  preceded  by  this  ele- 
quent  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  public — 

'  Never,  perhaps,  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  human  being  to  have 
his  features  so  tortured  and  perverted  as  Mare's  have  been.     At  one 
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time,  he  is  made  to  resemble  a  Turk  ;  at  another  time,  an  officer  of 
the  Inquisition.  One  artist  decorates  him  with  the  robes  of  Soliman 
the  Great ;  another  takes  care  to  put  around  him  those  of  a  mounte- 
bank or  a  conjurer  :  shaven  or  unshaven — with  i  short  or  a  long 
beard — we  are  still  told  it  is  Sir  Thomas  More  !  In  physiognomical 
expression,  he  is  as  often  made  to  represent  the  drivelling  idiot,  as 
the  consequential  Lord  Mayor ;  and  the  immortal  name  of  Holbein 
is  subscribed  to  portraits,  of  which  he  not  only  never  dreamt,  but  of 
■which  almost  the  meanest  of  his  successors,  in  this  country,  might 
have  been  justly  ashamed.  '     p.  cxv.   I. 

Though  we  have  avoided  following,  step  by  step,  this  loose 
and  clumsy  narrative  of  Mr  Cayley,  we  cannot  dismiss  his  book 
without  reverting  to  the  subject  of  it ;  and  bringing  under  review 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  prominent  characters 
in  English  story.  There  is  no  occasion  for  dwelling  on  the  events 
of  More's  political  life.  Every  one  knows  that,  after  being  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Chancellor,  he  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  savage  caprice  of  a  tyrant,  whose  favour  had  dragged  him  re- 
luctantly from  the  retirement  he  loved.  The  equanimity  with  which 
he  met  his  fate,  and  the  placidity,  and  even  facetiousness,  which 
he  displayed  on  the  scaffold,  are  equally  notorious.  The  detail  of 
these  events,  and  their  connexion  with  the  more  important  ones 
on  which  they  depended,  we  leave  to  the  historian,  and  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  viewing  More  in  his  literary,  domestic,  and 
religious  character. 

1.  More  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  promoters  of  clas- 
sical learning  in  this  island.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  E- 
rasmus,  and  other  Continental  scholars,  both  led  him  to  cultivate 
his  own  taste,  and  made  him  eager  to  improve  that  of  his  coun- 
trymen. How  much  his  exertions  were  wanted,  and  how  low 
the  state  of  literature  was  at  that  period,  appears  from  the  well- 
known  fjet,  that  the  University  of  Oxford  was  divided  between 
the  contending  parties  of  Greek  and  Trojan  ;  the  one  urging, 
the  other  vehemently  opposing,  the  introduction  of  Greek  as  a 
part  of  academical  study.  More  took  a  very  active  part  against 
y.he  Trojans  ;  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  that  profound  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  this  noble  language  which  still  so  honour- 
ably distinguishes  English  scholars.  He  condescended  even  to 
smooth  the  first  entrance  into  learning,  by  assisting  the  gram- 
matical labours  of  his  friend  Lilly.  His  own  productions  are 
voluminous  enough.  Kartell's  folio  edition  of  his  Englim  works, 
'  confifts-*  as  Mr  Dibdin  takes  care  to  inform  us  '  of  1458 
double  columned  and  clofely  printed  black-letter  pages.'  But, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Life  of  Picus  of  Mirandula,  a  youth- 
ful  production,  and  the  Hiftory  of  Richard  III.,  the  genuine- 
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nefs  of  which  is  fomewhat  doubtful,  this  enormous  volume  con- 
tains fcarcely  any  thing  but  the  acrimonious  invective  of  reli- 
gious controverfy,  or  the  devotional  drivelling  of  fuperftition.  Of 
his  Latin  works,  which  are  in  much  Smaller  comp.vfs,  by  far  the 
belt  is  the  Utopia.  Upon  it,  indeed,  rests  all  More's  fame  as  an 
author.  This  production,  fo  much  more  talked  of  than  read,  is  com- 
prifed  in  two  books ;  the  firft  of  which,  though  Short  and  merely 
introductory,  is  the  bed  written,  and  in  oft  interesting.  It  confiits 
of  a  converfation  between  More  and  Hythlodoeus,  the  ftranger 
who  is  juft  returned  from  Utopia  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which,  he  in- 
troduces many  remarks  on  the  political  institutions  he  had  feen  in 
his  travels,  particularly  in  England.  Thefe  remarks  are  equally 
valuable  for  their  freedom  and  acutenefs,  confidering  the  period  at 
which  they  were  written.  Princes  are  arraigned  for  their  love  of 
war— courtiers  for  their  Servility  and  hatred  of  innovation — and  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobles  for  their  idlenefs  and  profligacy.  He 
points  out,  very  clearly,  the  abfurdity  of  many  of  our  cufioms 
and  laws,  and  inveighs  bitterly  againlt  the  Sanguinary  fpirit  of  our 
penal  code  in  the  punifhment  of  robbery  and  theft ;  a  code  which, 
at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  years,  remains  unaltered — and  is 
only  now  about  to  be  attacked  in  one  of  its  outworks. 

In  the  fecond  book,  Mere,  in  the  perfon  of  Hythlodxus,  pro- 
ceeds to  rear  the  ideal  fabric  of  a  perfectly  happy  nation— -a  fa- 
vourite employment  of  fpeculative  politicians  ever  fince  the  days 
of  Plato.  By  quitting  the  guidance  of  reafon  and  experience, 
there  is  no  folly  of  which  they  have  not  been  guilty  in  thefe  cre- 
ations of  fancy.  The  reader  will  find  curious  examples  of  this 
in  the  fifth  book  of  Plato's  Republic, — the  prototype,  and,  we 
may  add,  the  opprobrium  of  all  philofophicai  commonwealths. 
Women  are  there  trained  to  the  fame  gymnastic  exerctSes  with  the 
men,  and  fhare  with  them  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war.  Mar- 
riages are  made  by  the  magistrate  alone ;  and  the  parties  (elect- 
ed by  him  solely  upon  the  principles  that  regulate  our  breed- 
ers of  cattle.  Women  are  allowed  to  give  children  to  the  state 
only  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  forty,  and  men  from  thirty  to 
fifty-five.  After  this,  a  promiscuous  intercourfe  is  Sanctioned  ; 
and  it  is  recommended  to  the  women,  that  no  children  be  born  : 
if  they  be,  they  are  expofed.  More  has  adopted  none  of  thefe  hor- 
rible propositions  ;  but,  borrowing  one  idea  from  the  Greek  phi- 
lofopher,  has  laid  down  a  community  of  goods,  as  the  fuudamen- 
tal  principle  of  his  commonwealth.  The  Utopian  goes  to  the  de- 
pot of  every  article  of  life,  and  helps  himfelf  in  what  proportion 
he  pleafes,  without  leaving  any  equivalent.  The  bare  mention  of 
this  is  fufheient  to  exempt  us  from  going  into  any  detail  of  the 
institutions  of  a  Society  erected   upon  fuch  a  basis.     Both  Plato 
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and  More  had  fome  obfcure  notion  of  the  tendency  of  population 
Co  overftep  the  limits  of  fubfiftence,  and  propofe  means  of  obvi- 
ating ir, — the  former  by  abortions  and  infanticide,  and  the  latter 
by  emigration  :  but  they  were  evidently  far  from  being  aware  of 
she  full  extent  of  the  principle.  It  is  not  a  little  furprifing,  that 
men  of  penetration  fhould  have  agreed,  at  fuch  a  diftance  of  time, 
in  adopting  a  plan,  the  execution  of  which  would  not  only  de- 
stroy the  moft  ufeful  principles  of  our  nature,  rAit  fpeedily  produce 
unavoidable  mifcry.  But,  from  the  general  furprife  which  fuch  a 
proportion  would  now  produce,  we  may  infer  that  the  fcience  of  po- 
litical economy,  after  remaining  ftationary  from  the  days  of  Plato 
to  thofe  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  has  at  leaft  made  fome  advances 
lince  the  publication  of  the  Utopia.-  But,  with  all  its  defects,  that 
work  will  always  be  a  favourite  with  the  fcholar,  and  even  with 
the  ftatefman.  To  the  former,  its  pure  and  elegant  Litinity,  and 
its  happy  imitation  of  the  philofophical  dialogues  of  antiquity, 
will  recommend  it ;  while  the  latter  will  value  it  as  a  record  of 
the  fentiments  of  a  great  and  good  man  on  fome  of  rhe  molt  im- 
portant branches  of  general  as  well  as  municipal  politics. 

2.  By  far  the  molt  engaging  view  of  More's  character,  is  in  the 
relations  of  private  Jife.  It  is  feldom  we  are  enabled  to  contem- 
plate ftatefmen  with  their  minds  unbent  from  exertion  ;  and  the 
admiration  which  their  public  exhibitions  had  raifed,  is  not  always 
mcreafed  by  a  clofer  mfpecticn.  But,  of  More's  domestic  life,  we 
have  ample  details  ;  and  it  is  the  contraft  of  his  great  elevation  and 
profound  knowledge,  with  his  tendernefs  of  affection,  and  his  play- 
fulnefs,  fimplicity,  and  unaffected  ferenity  of  temper,  which  forms 
the  true  fublime  of  his  character.  In  him,  there  is  no  difguife  of 
artificial  reprefentation,  no  management  of  conduct  to  produce  ef- 
fect :  every  act  flaws,  without  effort,  from  the  even  tenor  of  a 
mind  well  poifed  on  itfelf,  which  nothing  external  can  either  ele- 
vate or  deprefs.  We  do  not  follow  him  from  the  Speaker's  chair 
:.r  the  Woolfack,  to  fee  him  put  off  the  robes  of  greatnefs,  and 
lefume  the  man  ;  but  we  go  with  him  from  the  bofom  of  his  fa- 
mily, to  fee  him  retain,  in  thofe  dignified  fears,  all  the  childlike 
simplicity  and  unaffected  lowlinefs  of  his  nature.  So  ftrongly  are 
we  impreffed  with  this  idea  of  More,  that,  even  the  following 
anecdote  related  by  Roper,  which,  in  any  other  man,  or  at  a  later 
period,  would  (hike  us  as  a  puerile  affectation,  appears  in  him  nc- 
thing  hut  the  fpontaneous  expreffion  of  filial  piety. 

*  His  father,  Sir  John  More,  now  nearly  ninety  years  old,  was 
still  a  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  when  More  became  Chancellor. 
Whenever  he  passed  through  Westminster  Hail  to  his  place  in  the 
Chancery,  if  his  father  had  seated  himself  ere  he  came,  he  would  go 
into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  there  reverently  kneeling  down 
m.  the  sight  of  them  all,  dulv  ask  his  father's  blessing. ' 

He 
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He  was  twice  married.  His  firft  wife  lived  only  long  enough 
to  produce  him  all  the  family  he  ever  had — three  daughters  and 
a  fon  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  been  directed,  in  his  fecond  choice, 
by  a  wifh  to  provide  for  them  a  faithful  and  economical  ftepmother. 
She  was,  as  More  himfelf  fays,  nee  be/la,  nee  puella;  and  the  bad- 
nefs  of  her  temper  often  tried,  without  altering,  the  fweetnefs  of 
her  hufband's.  The  following  letter  to  her,  is  fo  illuftrative  of  his 
equanimity  and  mild  benevolence,  and  fo  good  a  fpecirnen  of  his 
Englifh  ftyle,  that  we  give  it  to  the  reader  without  abridgement- 
It  was  written  immediately  after  his  return  from  affifting  at  the 
negotiations  at  Cambray ;  and  was  meant  to  comfort  his  penurious 
wife  for  a  fire  which  had  confumed  part  of  his  houfe,  all  his  barns, 
and  fome  of  thofe  of  his  neighbours. 

'  Mistress  Alice,  in  my  most  heartywise  I  recommend  me  to  you. 
And  whereas  I  am  informed  by  my  son  Heron   of  the  loss  of  our 
barns  and  our  neighbours'  also,  with  all  the  corn   that  was  therein  ; 
albeit  (saving  God's  pleasure)  it  is  great  pity  of  so  much  good  coxa 
lost ;  yet,  since  it  has  liked  him  to  send  us  such  a  chance,  we  musts 
and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be  content,  but  also  to  be  glad  of  his 
visitation.     He  sent  us  all  that  we  have  lost  ;  and  since  he  hath,  hf 
such  a  chance,  taken  it  away  again,  his  pleasure  be  fulfilled  !     Let 
us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it   in  good  worth,  and  heartily 
thank  him,  as  well  for  adversity  as  for  prosperity.     And  peradv«ffi- 
ture  we  have  more  cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss,  than  for  <?sr 
winning  ;  for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good  for  us,  than  wp: 
do  ourselves.     Therefore,  I  pray  you  be  of  good  cheer,  and  take  all 
the  household  with  you  to  church,  and   there   thank   God,  both  for 
that  he  has  given  us,  and  for  that  he  has  taken  from  us,  and  for  that 
he  hath  left  us  ;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he   can  increase  when  hst 
will ;   and,  if  it  please  him  to  leave  us  yet  less,  at  his  pleasure  be  k  ? 
'   I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  onsearch  what  my  poor  neigh- 
bours have  lpst,  and  bid  them  take  no  thought  therefore  ;  for,  if  I 
should  not  leave  myself  a  spoon,  there  shall  no   poor  neighbour  o£ 
mine  bear  no  loss  by  my  chance,  happened  in  my  house.     I  pray  yoke 
be,  with  my  children  and  your  household,  merry  in  God  :  and  device 
somewhat  with  your  friends  what  way  were  best  to  take,  for  previ- 
sion to  be  made  for  corn  for  our  household,  and  for  seed  this  y^r 
coming,  if  we  think  it  good  that  we  keep  the  ground   still   in  Kmt 
hands.     And  whether  we  think  it  good   that  we  so  shall  do  or  iatif* 
yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  suddenly  thus  to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to 
put  away  our  folk  from  our  farm,  till  we  have  somewhat  advised  mi 
thereon.     Howbeit,  if  we  have  more  now  than  ye   shall  need,  art4 
which  can  get  them  other  masters,  ye  may  then   discharge  us  rr 
them.     But  I  would  not  that  any  man  were  suddenly  sent  away,  he 
wot  not  whither. 

'  At  my  coming  hither,  I  perceived  none  other,  but  that  I  should 
tarry  still  with  the  king's  grace.     But  now,  I  shall,  I  jhink,  because 
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of  this  chance,  get  leave  this  next  week  to  come  home  and  see  you ; 
and  then  shall  we  farther  devise  together  upon  all  things,  what  order 
shall  be  best  to  take. 

*  And  thus,  as  heartily  fare  you  well,  with  all  our  children,  as  ye 
can  wish  !  At  Woodstock,  the  third  day  of  September,  by  the  hand 
of  Thomas  More. ' 

To  the  education  of  his  children  he  devoted  himself  with  no 
le&s  ardour  than  success.  They  were  all  brought  up,  his  daugh- 
ters as  well  as  his  son,  in  the  wholesome  and  invigorating  dis- 
cipline of  classical  learning  ;  and  we  should  not  be  sorry  to  find 
that  the  example  and  authority  of  so  great  a  man  had  power  to 
extend  the  practice  at  present. 

'  As  I  prefer  learning,  united  with  virtue,  to  all  the  treasures  of 
princes,  (says  he  in  a  letter  to  the  tutor  of  his  children),  so  I  look 
upon  the  reputation  of  learning,  when  separated  from  good  morals, 
as  merely  infamy  rendered  conspicuous.  This  applies  peculiarly 
to  the  female  sex.  Their  proficiency  in  literature  being  something 
new,  and  a  certain  reproach  to  the  slugglishness  of  men,  most  men 
will  be  ready  to  attack  them,  and  to  expend  their  natural  malice 
upon  their  learning.  Nay,  they  will  call  their  own  ignorance  a 
virtue,  when  compared  with  the  faults  of  those  learned.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  woman  (which  I  wish  may  be  the  case  with 
all  my  girls,  and  in  which  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  under 
your  auspices)  to  great  excellence  of  character,  unite  even  a  mo- 
derate portion  of  learning,  I  deem  her  possessed  of  more  real  good, 
than  if  she  had  the  wealth  of  Crcesus,  and  the  beauty  of  Helen. 
And  this  not  for  the  sake  of  fame,  although  she  pursueth  worth  as> 
doth  the  shadow  the  body ;  but  because  the  reward  of  wisdom  is 
more  substantial  than  to  be  borne  away  on  the  wings  of  riches,  or 
to  fade  with  beauty. ' 

In  the  same  letter  are  the  following  hints  on  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  his  daughters. 

i  I  have  not  only  requested  you,  my  dear  Gonellus,  whose  strong 
love  to  all  mine  would  have  led  you,  I  know,  to  have  done  so  of 
vour  own  accord,  not  only  my  wife,  to  whom  her  true  maternal 
piety  is  a  sufficient  impulse,  as  I  have  often  witnessed,  but  I  have 
frequently  besought  almost  all  my  friends  also,  that  they  might  af- 
terwards admonish  my  children,  that,  avoiding  the  precipices  of 
pride,  they  walk  on  the  pleasant  meads  of  modesty  ;  that  the  sight 
of  riches  overcome  them  not ;  that  they  sigh  not  for  the  want  of  that 
in  themselves  which  is  erroneously  admired  by  others ;  that  they 
think  no  better  of  them  selves  for  being  well  dressed,  nor  worse  for 
being  otherwise ;  that  they  spoil  not  the  beauty  which  nature  gave 
them,  by  neglect,  nor  endeavour  to  increase  it  by  vile  arts  ;  that 
they  esteem  virtue  the  first,  letters  the  second  good  ;  and  that  of 
these  they  esteem  those  the  best,  which  can  best  teach  them  piety  to 
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God,  charity  to  man,  modesty  and  christian  humility  in  their  own 
deportment.  ' 

They  corresponded  to  this  paternal  solicitude  as  well  as  a  fa- 
ther could  wish.  His  daughter  Margaret,  in  particular,  who 
married  Roper  his  biographer,  attained  such  excellence  in  every 
branch  of  elegant  and  useful  learning,  as  to  be  always  mentioned 
among  those  whose  mental  accomplishments  have  done  honour  to 
the  sex.  More  often  expresses  his  satisfaction  with  (  the  invin- 
cible courage  '  she  displayed  in  *  joining  to  her  virtue  the  know- 
ledge of  most  excellent  sciences  ; '  and  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the 
progress  of  all  his  children,  is  conveyed  with  great  naivete  in  the 
following  letter  '  to  his  whole  school.  ' 

'  You  see  what  a  device  I  have  found  to  save  paper,  and  avoid 
the  labour  of  writing  all  your  names.  But  although  you  are  so  dear 
to  me,  that  if  I  had  named  one,  I  must  have  named  all  the  rest  j 
yet  there  is  no  appellation  under  which  you  appear  dearer  to  me  than 
that  of  scholar  :  the  tie  of  learning  seems  almost  to  bind  me  to  you 
more  powerfully  than  even  the  tie  of  nature.  I  am  glad  therefore 
that  Mr  Drue  is  again  safely  returned  to  you,  as  you  know  I  had 
some  reason  to  be  anxious  about  him.  If  I  did  not  love  you  so 
much,  I  should  envy  you  the  happiness  of  possessing  so  many  and 
such  excellent  masters.  I  understand  Mr  Nicholas  is  also  with 
you,  and  that  you  are  with  his  assistance  making  such  prodigi- 
ous progress  in  astronomy,  as  not  only  to  know  the  Pole-star,  and 
the  Dog  and  such  common  constellations,  but,  even  with  a  skill 
which  bespeaks  truly  accomplished  astronomers,  to  be  able  to  dis- 
guish  the  Sun  from  the  Moon.  Go  on,  then,  with  this  new  and  won- 
derful science,  by  which  you  ascend  to  the  stars.  And  while  you 
diligently  consider  them  with  your  eyes,  let  this  holy  season  raise 
your  minds  also  to  heaven,  lest,  while  your  eyes  are  lifted  up  to  the 
skies,  your  souls  should  grovel  among  die  brutes.  Adieu,  my  dear- 
est children.  ' 

Erasmus  (Ep.  ad  Episc.  Vienn.)  draws  a  very  pleasing  picture 
of  More's  domestic  circle  in  his  house  at  Chelsea,  where,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  had  assembled  most  of  his  relations, 
and  lived  like  a  patriarch  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  directing 
power  of  his  superior  understanding  diffused  through  the  whole 
establishment  the  charm  of  constant  occupation,  while  the  match- 
less felicity  of  his  temper  promoted  the  gaiety  of  youth  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  social  intercourse. 

'  I  would  call  this  house  '  says  Erasmus  '  the  Academy  of  Plato, 
were  it  not  injustice  to  compare  it  to  a  place,  where  the  usual  dispu- 
tations concerning  figures  and  numbers  were  only  occasionally  inter- 
spersed with  disquisitions  about  the  moral  virtues.  A  house  in 
which  every  one  studies  the  liberal  sciences,  where  the  principal  care 
is  virtue  and  piety,  where  idleness  never  appears,  where  intemper- 
ate language  is  never  heard,  where  regularity  and  order  are  pre- 
scribed 
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scribed  by  the  mere  force  of  kindness  and  courtesy,  where  every  one 
performs  his  duty,  and  yet  all  are  so  cheerful  as  if  mirth  were  their 
only  employment.  Such  a  house  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  practi- 
cal school  of  the  Christian  religion. ' 

3.  More's  principles  of  religious  conduct  and  belief,  are  not 
only  discordant  with  every  other  part  of  his  character,  but  often 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  that  to  a  degree  which  we  can 
only  account  for,  by  regarding  some  of  them  as  the  dictates  of 
his  own  manly  and  uncorrupted  judgment,  and  others  as  the  ef- 
fects of  early  prepossession,  and  of  that  zeal  against  innovation, 
which  is  so  apt  to  blind  the  soundest  understandings.  In  the 
Utopia  which  he  wrote  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties,  Utopus, 
the  legislator  of  his  favourite  republic,  makes  a  law,  that  everv 
man  shall  be  of  what  religion  he  pleases,  not  only  to  preserve 
the  public  peace,  which  had  suffered  much  by  daily  contentions 
and  irreconcilable  sects,  but  because  he  thought  the  interests  of 
religion  itself  required  it. 

'  He  judged  it  wrong,  '  continues  More,  '  to  lay  down  any  thing 
rashly  ;  and  seemed  to  doubt,  whether  those  different  forms  of  reli- 
gion might  not  all  come  from  God,  who  might  inspire  men  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  and  be  pleased  with  the  variety.  He  therefore 
thought  it  indecent  and  foolish  for  any  man  to  threaten  and  terrify 
another,  to  make  him  believe  what  did  not  strike  him  as  true.  And 
supposing  even  only  one  religion  to  be  true,  and  the  rest  false,  he 
imagined  that  the  innate  force  of  truth  would  at  last  break  forth  and 
shine  bright,  if  supported  only  by  the  strength  of  reasoning,  and  at- 
tended to  with  a  gentle  and  unprejudiced  mind :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  such  debates  were  carried  on  with  violence  and  tumult, 
since  the  most  wicked  are  ever  the  most  obstinate,  the  best  and  most 
holy  religion  might  be  choked  with  superstition,  as  corn  is  with 
briars  and  thorns. '   Utop.  ad  Jin. 

It  is  humiliating  to  reflect,  that  a  man,  who  in  that  barbarous 
age  could  express  sentiments  so  liberal,  which  even  in  these 
enlightened  times  are  far  from  being  generally  understood,  and 
still  farther  from  being  generally  acred  upon,  should  yet  have 
been  disgraced  by  a  degree  of  superstition  and  bigotry  scarcely 
>?^ceeded  by  the  strictest  order  of  monks. 

'  He  began  very  early  to  mortify  himself  by  various  penances, 
and,  in  particular,  to  wear  a  hair-shirt  next  his  skin, —  a  custom  which 
he  never  wholly  laid  aside  even  in  his  highest  elevation.  Every  Fii- 
day,  and  also  on  high  feasting-days,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  disci- 
pline pf  a  hard  knotted  cord,  sleeping  on  a  bench,  or  on  the  bare 
ground,  with  a  log  for  his  pillow,  and  allowing  himself  only  four 
or  five  hours  of  repose.  '     Roper,  p.  3. 

He  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  champions  of  Popery,  when 
they  began  to  be  assailed  by  the  very  weapons  he  had  helped  to 
jduce ;  and  supported  all  their  absurdities,  not  only  by  his 

writings, 
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writings,  but  with  the  whole  weight,  and,  we  fear,  vengeance  of 
a  Chancellor's  authority.  In  his  writings,  the  odium  theologicum 
so  far  overpowered  the  meekness  of  his  natural  temper,  that  few 
of  the  religious  disputants  of  his  time  surpassed  him  in  virulence 
of  abuse  ;  and  he  left  them  all  behind  him,  as  was  remarked  in 
his  own  day,  in  the  talent  of  '  calling  bad  names  in  good  Latin. ' 
In  the  exercise  of  his  Chancellor's  authority,  which  then  gave  the 
power  of  arbitrary  punishment,  he  is  accused  of  having  not  mere- 
ly connived  at,  but  actively  promoted  persecution.  It  Was  even 
alleged,  that  he  frequently  had  heretics  arrested,  and  privately 
flogged.  In  a  letter  written  in  his  own  justification,  he  pleads; 
guilty  to  having  imprisoned  them,  but  denies'  having  used  per- 
sonal correction,  except  in  two  cases  of  very  trifling  importance. 
Yet,  when  we  confider  that  in  that  very  letter  he  pronounces 
heretics  much  *  worfe  than  thieves,  murderers,  ami  robbers  of 
churches, '  we  cannot  be  furprifed  that  the  aceufatioh  was  made*. 
In  a  Latin  epitaph  which  he  compofed  on  himfelf,  he  clafTes  he- 
retics in  the  fame  company  ;  and  enumerates,  among  the  good 
points  of  his  own  character,  that  he  had  been  *  fuvibus,  ho- 
micidis,  liter eticis que  moleftus. '  *  He  defends  the  expreffion  after- 
wards in  a  letter  to  Erafmus,  in  which  he  openly  avows  his  hatred 
of  that  race  of  men.     (Jcrtin's  Life  of  Eras m.  ii.  176.) 

There  is  no  fight  more  affecting  than  the  ruins  of  a  great  mind 
in  a  ftate  of  derangement  or  fatuity  ;  and  it  is  with  a  fenfation 
fomewhat  akin  to  this,  that  we  fee  More  a  dupe  to  the  low  im- 
pofture  of  the  Maid  of  Kent.  This  depraved  and  contemptible 
woman  feems  at  firft  to  have  been  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  fome 
Catholic  priefts,  to  prop  their  tottering  caufe  \  and,  by  counter- 
feiting vif>ons  and  raptures  at  their  fuggeftion,  probably  came  at 
laft  to  believe  that  flie  really  had  Communications  with  Heaven. 
It  is  certain,  at  lead,  that  fhe  fucceeded  in  perfuading  More  of 
the  fact.  He  paid  her  a  vifit,  not,  as  he  fays  himfeif,  out  of  a 
very  curious  mind  ;  but  that,  having  feen  and  become  acquainted 
with  her,  *  fhe  might  have  fomewhat  the  more  occafion  to  re- 
member me  in  her  devotion  and  prayers. ' 

*  In  the  course  of  their  conversation  during  this  visit,  the  Holy 
Maid  told  him,  that  '  of  late,  the  devil,  in  the  likeness  of  a  bird,  ' 
(we  use  the  words  of  his  own  letter)  '  had  been  flying  and  flutter- 

vol.  xiv.  no.  28.  B  b  ing 

*  Mr  M'Diarmid  {Lives  of  Brit.  Stat.,  App.  17.)  informs  us, 
that  a  blank  is  left  on  the  marble  for  the  word  hecreticisque ;  and 
says,  it  is  only  conjectured  that  it  is  meant  to  be  thus  rilled  up.  But 
we  have  before  us  a  small  collection  of  Erasmus's  tracts  and  letters, 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1534,  before  More's  death,  in  which  the  epi- 
taph is  given  as  it  was  sent  to  Erasmus,  with  the  word  at  full 
leneth, 
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ing  about  her  in  a  chamber,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  :  And 
being  in  hands,  suddenly  changed  in  their  sight  who  were  present, 
into  such  a  strange  ngly-fashioned  bird,  that  they  were  all  afraid,, 
and  threw  him  out  at  a  window. '     Caijl.  Mem.  151. 

That  this  ftory  of  hers  did  not  undeceive  Sir  Thomas,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumftance,  that  he  gave  her  a  double  ducat  at 
parting,  to  fecure  her  prayers ;  and  afterwards  wrote  a  letter  to 
her,  in  which  he  calls  her  his  '  right  dearly  beloved  filter  in  our 
Lord  God. '  The  purpofe  of  the  letter,  was  to  caution  her  againit 
repeating  to  every  body  -the  divine  communications  (he  might  have 
respecting  the  King  and  his  marriage.     The  opening  is  curious. 

'  After  most  hearty  commendation,  I  shall  beseech  you  to  take 
my  good  mind  in  good  worth,  and  pardon  me  that  I  am  so  homely, 
as,  of  myself,  unrequired,  and  also  without  necessity,  to  give  coun- 
t-el to  you ;  of  whom,  for  the  good  inspirations  and  great  revela- 
tions, which  it  liketh  Almighty  God  of  his  goodness  to  give  and 
shew,  (as  many  wise,  well  learned,  and  very  virtuous  folk  testify) 
I  myself  have  need,  for  the  comfort  of  my  soul,  to  require  and  ask 
advice, '   &c. 

But,  though  he  convicts  himfelf  of  having,  at  one  time,  believed 
in  her  intercourfe  with  Heaven,  he  proves  clearly  enough  that  he 
neither  encouraged  nor  liftened  to  her  denunciations  againft  Henry. 
Yet  he  was  included  in  a  bill  of  attainder  paffed  againft  thofe  con- 
cerned in  this  impofture  ;  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance,  and 
only  from  the  conviction  that  the  bill  would  not  pafs  in  the  Lords, 
that  the  King  confented  to  erafe  his  name.  There  is  not  a  deeper 
llain  on  the  character  of  that  brutal  and  unaccountable  monarch,  than 
his  determination  to  deftroy  a  man,  from  whofe  fentiments  or  public 
conduct  he  could  not  pofhbly  augur  any  harm  to  himfelf.  He 
well  knew  the  unobtrufive,  retiring  difpofition  of  the  man.  He 
had  formerly  treated  More  on  a  footing  of  fuch  intimacy,  as  to 
visit  and  dine  with  him  at  his  Chelsea  farm  •,  and  even  used,  as 
Roper  informs  us,  to  ascend  with  him  to  the  house-top  to  ob- 
serve the  stars,  and  discourse  of  astronomy.  In  persecuting  him 
there  was  no  passion  to  gratify,  no  end  to  serve.  Yet  it  was  with 
a  manifest  view  to  entrap  the  delicate  conscience  of  his  former 
friend  that  he  got  a  law  passed,  declaring  it  high  treason  to  deny 
the  King's  supremacy,  or  the  illegality  of  his  marriage  with  Ca- 
tharine. To  both  of  these  points  More,  mildly,  but  firmly,  re- 
fused his  assent.  On  what  grounds  he  did  so,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  inquire.  One  cannot,  indeed,  help  sympathizing  a  little 
with  the  homely  resentment  and  worldly  wisdom  of  his  wife, 
who  is  recorded  to  have  addressed  him  in  the  following  words, 
when  she  first  saw  him  in  the  Tower. 

'  I  marvel  that  you,  Mr  More,  who  have  been  hitherto  always 
taken  for  a  wise  man,  will  now  so  play  the  fool,  as  to  lye  here  in 

this 
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this  close  filthy  prison,  and  be  content  to  be  shut  up  thus  with  mice 
and  rats !  when  you  might  be  abroad  at  your  liberty,  with  the  fa- 
vour and  good-will  both  of  the  King  and  the  Council — if  you  would 
but  do  as  all  the  bishops  and  best  learned  of  his  realm  have  done, 
And  seeing  yoii  have,  at  Chelsea,  a  right  fair  house,  your  library, 
your  books,  your  gallery,  your  garden,  your  orchard,  and  all  other 
necessaries  so  handsome  about  you — where  you  might,  in  com- 
pany with  us,  your  wife,  your  children,  and  household,  be  merry, 
I  muse,  what  a  God's  name  you  mean,  here  still,  thus  fondly,  to 
tarry  !  '     xvi.  D. 

But  More  had  been  accustomed  to  all  the  nice  distinctions  of  ca- 
suistical divinity;  and  many  things,  of  coarse,  frivolous  enough  in 
themselves,  assumed  in  his  mind  an  importance  that  did  not  belong 
to  them.  He  had  not  even  made  up  his  sentiments  on  the  disputed 
points ;  which  accounts  for  his  declining  to  declare  them  openly, 
either  in  his  examinations,  on  his  trial,  or  in  prison.  But,  when  the 
mind's  energy  is  excited  by  unjust  persecution,  resistance  becomes 
a  point  of  honour  as  well  as  of  conscience  ;  and  contempt  of 
death  is  cherished,  not  less  by  a  hatred  of  oppression,  than  by  a 
feeling  of  rectitude.  Both  motives,  we  believe,  actuated  More's 
conduct ;  though  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  infinitely  the  more  powerful.  In  all  his 
expressions,  indeed,  with  regard  to  Henry  after  his  condemna- 
tion, there  is,  what  in  any  man  but  him,  we  should  call  an  ex- 
cess of  meekness,  a  kissing  of  the  rod,  a  want  almost  of  the  dig- 
nity and  independence  of  conscious  integrity.  This  impression, 
however,  is  probably  owing  to  the  fervent  indignation  against  the 
tyrant  which  rises  in  the  breast  of  every  reader  oi  his  story  -, 
but  to  which,  as  well  as  to  every  other  turbulent  emotion,  More's 
nature  and  principles  were  equally  averse.  Never,  certainly,  was 
the  mind  of  man  less  discomposed  by  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion and  the  approach  of  death.  They  produced  no  shock  of  the 
system>  no  revulsion  of  feeling,  no  screwing  up  of  the  courage 
to  meet  a  great  occasion.  '  His  death/  as  Addison  observes, 
*  was  of  a  piece*  with  his  life.  There  was  nothing  in  it  new. 
forced,  or  affected  :  nor  did  he  look  upon  the  severing  of  his 
head  from  his  body,  as  a  Eircurii stance  that  ought  to  produce  any 
change  in  the  disposition  of  his  mind-'     Sped.  No.  349. 

Art.  VII.  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life.  By  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Author  of  '  Practical  Education — Belinda — Gastle  Rackrent, ' 
&c.     l2mo.     3  vo1.     London,   1809'. 

Tf  it  were  possible  for  reviewers  to  envy  the  authors  who  are 
•*■  brought  before  thern  for  judgment    we  rathe*  think  we  should 
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be  tempted  to  envy  Miss  Edgeworth; — not,  however,  so  much  for 
her  matchless  powers  of  probable  invention — her  never-failing 
good  sense  and  cheerfulness — nor  her  fine  discrimination  of  cha- 
racters— as  for  the  delightful  consciousness  of  having  done  more 
good  than  any  other  writer,  male  or  female,  of  her  generation. 
Other  arts  and  sciences  have  their  use,  no  doubt  ;  and,  Heaven 
knows,  they  have  their  reward  and  their  fame.  But  the  great  art 
is  the  art  of  living  ;  and  the  chief  science  the  science  of  being 
happy.  Where  there  is  an  absolute  deficiency  of  good  sense, 
these  cannot  indeed  be  taught ;  and,  with  an  extraordinary  share 
of  it,  they  are  acquired  without  an  instructor  :  but  the  mogt 
common  case  is,  to  be  capable  of  learning,  and  yet  to  require 
teaching  ;  and  a  far  greater  part  of  the  misery  which  exists  in 
eociety,  arises  from  ignorance,  than  either  from  vice  or  from  in- 
capacity. 

Miss  Edgeworth  is  the  great  modern  mistress  in  this  school  of 
true  philosophy  ;  and  has  eclipsed,  we  think,  the  fame  of  all  her 
predecessors*  By  her  many  excellent  tracts  on  education,  she 
has  conferred  a  benefit  on  the  whole  mass  of  the  population  ;  and 
discharged,  with  exemplary  patience  as  well  as  extraordinary 
judgment,  a  task  which  superficial  spirits  may  perhaps  mistake 
for  an  humble  and  easy  one.  By  her  Popular  Talcs,  she  has  ren- 
dered an  invaluable  service  to  the  middling  and  lower  orders  of 
the  people  ;  and  by  her  Novels,  and  by  the  volumes  before  us, 
has  made  a  great  and  meritorious  effort  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  respectability  of  the  higher  classes.  On  a  former  occasion 
we  believe  we  hinted  to  her,  that  these  would  probably  be  the 
least  successful  of  all  her  labours  5.  and  that  it  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther she  would  be  justified  for  bestowing  so  much  of  her  time  on 
the  case  of  a  few  persons  who  scarcely  deserved  to  be  cured,  and 
were  scarcely  capable  of  being  corrected.  The  foolish  and  un- 
happy part  of  the  fashionable  world,  for  the  most  part,  i  is  not 
fit  to  bear  itself  convinced. '  It  is  too  vain,  too  busy,  and  too 
dissipated,  to  listen  to,  or  remember  any  thing  that  is  said  to  it. 
Every  thing  serious  it  repels,  by  *  its  dear  wit  and  gay  rhetoric  ;  * 
and  against  every  thing  poignant,  it  seeks  shelter  in  the  impene- 
trable armour  of  bold  stupidity. 

*  Laugh'd  at,  it  laughs  again  ; — and,  stricken  hard, 

Turns  to  the  stroke  its  adamantine  scales, 

That  fear  no  discipline  of  human  hands. ' 
A  bock,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  a  witty  and  popular 
book,  is  still  a  thing  of  consequence  to  such  of  the  middling 
classes  of  society  as  are  in  the  habit  of  reading.  They  dispute 
about  it,  and  think  of  it ;  and  as  they  occasionally  make  them- 
selves ridiculous  by  copying  the  manners  it  displays,  so  they  are 

apt 
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apt  to  be  impressed  with  the  great  lessons  it  may  be  calculated  to 
teach  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  receive  it  into  considerable  authority  a- 
mong  the  regulators  of  their  lives  and  opinions.  But  a  fashion- 
able person  has  scarcely  any  leisure  to  read,  and  none  to  think  of 
what  he  has  been  reading.  It  would  be  a  derogation  from  his 
dignity  to  speak  of  a  book  in  any  terms  but  those  of  frivolous 
derision  ;  and  a  strange  desertion  of  his  own  superiority,  to  al- 
low himself  to  receive,  from  its  perusal,  any  impressions  which 
could  at  all  affect  his  conduct  or  opinions. 

But  though,  for  these  reasons,  we  continue  to  think  that  Miss 
Edgeworth's  fashionable  patients  will  do  less  credit  to  her  pre- 
scriptions than  the  more  numerous  classes  to  whom  they  might 
have  been  directed,  we  admit  that  her  plan  of  treatment  is  in  the 
highest  degree  judicious,  and  her  conception  of  the  disorder  most 
luminous  and  precise. 

There  are  two  great  sources  of  unhappiness  to  those  whom 
fortune  and  nature  seem  to  have  placed  above  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary misery.  The  one  is  ennui — that  stagnation  of  life  and  feel- 
ing which  results  from  the  absence  of  all  motives  to  exertion  ; 
and  by  which  the  justice  of  Providence  has  so  fully  compensated 
the  partiality  of  fortune,  that  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether, 
upon  the  whole,  the  race  of  beggars  is  not  happier  than  the  race  of 
lords;  and  whether  those  vulgar  wants  that  are  sometimes  so  impor- 
tunate, are  not,  in  this  world,  the  chief  ministers  of  enjoyment. 
This  is  a  plague  that  infests  all  indolent  persons  who  can  live  on 
in  the  rank  in  which  they  were  born,  without  the  necessity  of 
working :  but,  in  a  free  country,  it  rarely  occurs  in  any  great 
degree  of  virulence,  except  among  those  who  are  already  at  the 
summit  of  human  felicity.  Below  this  there  is  room  for  ambition, 
and  envy,  and  emulation,  and  all  the  feverish  movements  of  a- 
spiring  vanity  and  unresting  selfishness,  which  act  as  prophylac- 
tics against  this  more  dark  and  deadly  distemper.  It  is  the  canker 
which  corrodes  the  full-blown  flower  of  human  felicity, — the  pes- 
tilence which  smites  at  the  bright  hour  of  noon. 

The  other  curse  of  the  happy,  has  a  range  more  wide  and  indis- 
criminate. It,  too,  tortures  only  the  rich  and  fortunate;  but  is  most 
active  among  the  least  distinguished  ;  and  abates  in  malignity  as  we 
ascend  to  the  lofty  regions  of  pure  ennui.  This  is  the  desire  of 
being  fashionable  ; — the  restless  and  insatiable  passion  to  pass  for 
creatures  more  distinguished  than  we  really  are, — with  the  mor- 
tification of  frequent  failure,  and  the  humiliating  consciousness 
of  being  perpetually  exposed  to  it.  Among  those  who  are  secure 
of  '  meat,  clothes  and  (ire, '  and  are  thus  above  the  chief  physi- 
cal evils  of  existence,  we  do  believe  that  this  is  a  more  prolific 
source  of  unhappiness,  than  guilt,  disease;  or  affection  ;  and  that 
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more  positive  misery  is  created,  and  more  true  enjoyment  ex- 
cluded, by  the  eternal  fretting  and  straining  of  this  pitiful  ambi- 
tion, than  by  all  the  ravages  of  passion,  the  desolations  of  war, 
or  the  accidents  of  mortality.  The  wretchedness  which  it  pro- 
duces may  not  be  so  intense  ;  but  it  is  of  much  longer  duration, 
and  spreads  over  a  far  wider  circle.  It  is  quite  dreadful,  indeed, 
to  think  what  a  sweep  this  pest  has  taken  among  the  comforts  of 
our  prosperous  population.  To  be  thought  fashionable—that  is, 
to  be  though  more  opulent  and  tasteful,  and  on  a  footing  of  in- 
timacy with  a  greater  number  of  distinguished  persons  than  they 
really  are,  is  the  great  and  laborious  pursuit  of  four  families  out 
of  five,  the  members  of  which  are  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  daily  industry.  In  this  pursuit,  their  time,  spirits  and  talents, 
are  wasted  \  their  tempers  soured  ;  their  affections  palsied  ;  and 
their  natural  manners  and  dispositions  altogether  sophisticated 
and  lost. 

Thefe  are  the  giant  curfes  of  faihionable  life  ;  and  Mifs  Edge- 
worth  has  accordingly  dedicated  her  two  beft  tales  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  their  fymptoms.  The  hiftory  of  '  Lord  Glenthorn '  is  a 
fine  picture  of  ennui, — that  of  '  Alm^ria  '  an  initru£tive  repre- 
sentation of  the  miferies  of  fafhion.  We  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  a  part  of  the  fair  writer's  defign  to  reprefent  thefe  maladies 
as  absolutely  incurable,  without  a  change  of  condition  j  but  the 
fa<fi  is,  that  in  fpite  of  the  beft  difpofitions  and  capacities,  and  the 
moft  powerful  inducements  to  a£tion,  the  hero  of  ennui  makes  no 
advances  towards  amendment  till  he  is  deprived  of  his  title  and  e- 
ftate  ;  and  the  victim  of  fafhion  is  left,  at  the  end  of  the  tale,  pur- 
fuing  her  weary  career  with  fading  hopes  and  wafted  fpirits,  but 
with  increafed  anxiety  and  perfeverance.  The  moral  ufe  of  thefe 
narratives,  therefore,  mufl  confift  in  warning  us  againit  the  fir  it 
approaches  of  eviis  which  can  never  afterwards  be  refilled. 

Thefe  are  the  great  twin  fcourges  of  the  profperous  \  but  there 
?,re  other  maladies,  of  no  defpicable  malignity,  to  which  they  are 
peculiarly  liable.  One  of  thefe,  arifing  mainly  from  want  of  more 
worthy  occupation,  is  that  perpetual  ulV  of  ftratagem  and  contriv- 
ance— that  little,  artful  diplomacy  of  private  life,  by  which  the 
fimpleft  and  molt  natural  tranfattions  rue  rendered  complicated  and 
difficult,  and  the  common  bufmefs  of  existence  made  to  depend 
on  the  fuccefs  of  plots  and  counterplots.  By  the  inceffant  prac- 
tice of  this  petty  policy,  a  habit  of  duplicity  and  anxiety  is  infal- 
libly generated,  which  is  equally  fatal  to  integrity  and  enjoyment. 
We  gradually  come  to  look  on  others  with  the  diftruft  which  we 
are  confeious  of  deferving  ;  and  are  infenfibly  formed  to  fentjmems 
of  the  moft  unamiable  felfifhnefs  and  fufpicion.  It  is  needlefs  to 
fay,  that  all  thefe  elaborate  artifices  are  worfe  than  ufelefs  to  the 
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perfon  who  employs  them  ;  and  that  the  ingenious  plotter  is  almoft: 
always  baffled  and  expofed  by  the  downright  honefty  of  fome  un- 
defigning  competitor.  Mifs  Edgeworth,  in  her  tale  of  '  Manoeu- 
vring, '  has  given  a  very  complete  and  moft  entertaining  repre- 
fentation  of  *  the  by-ways  and  indirect  crooked  paths '  by  which 
thefe  artful  and  inefficient  people  generally  make  their  way  to  dif- 
appointment.  In  the  tale,  entitled  f  Madame  de  Fleury, '  (he 
has  given  fome  ufeful  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  the  rich  may 
moft  effectually  do  good  to  the  poor, — an  operation  which,  we  really 
believe,  fails  more  frequently  from  want  of  fkiil  than  of  inclina- 
tion. In  *  the  Dun, '  fhe  has  drawn  a  touching  and  moft  im- 
preffive  picture  of  the  wretchednefs  which  the  poor  fo  frequently 
fuffer  from  the  unfeeling  thoughtlefsnefs  which  withholds  from 
them  the  fcanty  earnings  of  their  labour. 

Of  thefe  tales,  *  Ennui'  perhaps  is  the  belt  and  moft  enter- 
taining,— though  the  leading  character  is  fomewhat  caricatured, 
and  the  denouement  is  brought  about  by  a  difcovery  which  fhocks 
by  its  needlefs  improbability.  Lord  Glenthorn  is  bred  up,  by  a 
falfe  and  indulgent  guardian,  as  the  heir  to  an  immenfe  Engkfli 
and  Irifh  eftate  *,  and,  long  before  he  is  of  age,  exhaufts  almoft 
all  the  refources  by  which  life  (Jan  be  made  tolerable  to  thofe  who 
have  nothing  to  wifh  for.  Born  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  human 
fortune,  *  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fit  ftill  and  enjoy  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  profpecl.  '  He  tries  travelling,  gaming,  glut- 
tony, hunting,  pugilifm,  and  coach-driving ;  but  is  fo  preffed 
down  with  the  load  of  life,  as  to  be  repeatedly  on  the  eve  of  fili- 
cide. He  paffes  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  receives  a  temporary 
relief  from  the  rebellion,  and  from  falling  in  love  with  a  lady  of 
high  character  and  accomplifhments  ;  but  the  effect:  of  thefe  fti- 
mulants  is  fpeedily  expended,  and  he  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  a 
confirmed  lethargy,  when  it  is  fortunately  difcovered  that  he  has 
been  changed  at  nurfe  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  being  a  peer  of  bound- 
lefs  fortune,  he  is  the  fon  of  a  cottager  who  lives  on  potatoes. 
With  great  magnanimity,  he  inftantly  gives  up  the  fortune  to  the 
rightful  owner,  who  has  been  bred  a  blackfmith,  and  takes  to  the 
ltudy  of  the  law.  At  the  commencement  of  this  arduous  career, 
he  fortunately  falls  in  love,  for  the  fecond  time,  with  the  lady  en- 
titled, after  the  death  of  the  blackfmith,  to  fucceed  to  his  former 
eitate.  Poverty  and  love  now  fupply  him  with  irreliftible  motives 
for  exertion.  He  rifes  in  his  profefiion  ;  marries  the  lady  of  his 
heart ;  and  in  due  time  returns,  an  altered  man,  to  the  poffeffiort 
of  his  former  affluence. 

Such  is  the  naked  outline  of  a  Itory,  more  rich  in  character, 
incident  and  reflection,  than  any  Engliih  narrative  with  which  we 
ajg  acquainted  : — as  rapid  and  various  as  the  beft  tales  of  Voltaire, 
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and  as  full  of  practical  good  fenfe  and  moral  pathetic  as  any  of 
the  other  tales  cf  Mifs  Edgeworth.  The  Irifh  characters  are  inimi- 
table ; — not  the  coarfe  caricatures  of  modern  playwrights — but 
drawn  with  a  fpirit,  a  delicacy,  and  a  precision,  to  which  we  do 
not  know  if  there  be  any  parallel  among  national  delineations.  As 
thefe  are  tales  of  fafhionable  life,  we  {hall  prefent  our  readers,  in 
the  firlt  place,  with  fome  traits  of  an  Irifh  lady  of  rank.  Lady 
G^raldine — the  enchantrefs  whofe  powerful  magic  almoft  raifed  the 
hero  of  ennui  from  his  leaden  (lumbers,  is  reprefented  with  fuch 
exquifite  livelinefs  and  completenefs  of  effect,  that  the  reader  can 
fcarcely  help  imagining  that  he  has  formerly  been  acquainted  with 
the  original.  Every  one  ai  leaft,  we  conceive,  mud  have  known 
fomebody,  the  recollection  of  whom  mult  convince  him  that  the 
following  defcription  is  as  true  to  nature  as  it  is  creditable  to  art. 

'  As  Lady  Geraldine  entered,  I  gave  one  involuntary  glance  of 
curiosity.  I  saw  a  tall,  finely  shaped  woman,  with  the  commanding 
air  of  a.  person  of  rank  :  she  moved  well ;  not  with  feminine  timidi- 
ty, yet  with  ease,  promptitude,  and  decision.  She  had  fine  eyes  and 
a  fine  complexion,  yet  no  regularity  of  feature,  The  only  thing  that 
struck  me  as  really  extraordinary,  was  her  indifference  when  I  was  in- 
troduced to  her.  Every  body  had  seemed  extremely  desirous  that  I 
should  see  her  ladyship,  and  that  her  ladyship  should  see  me ;  and  I 
was  rather  surprised  by  her  unconcerned  air.  This  piqued  me,  and 
fixed  my  attention.  She  turned  from  me,  and  began  to  converse 
with  others.  Her  voice  was  agreeable,  though  rather  loud  :  she  did 
not  speak  with  the  Irish  accent  ;  but,  when  I  listened  maliciously, 
I  detected  certain  Hibernian  inflexions — nothing  of  the  vulgar  Irish 
idiom,  but  something  that  was  more  interrogative,  more  exclamatory, 
and  perhaps  more  rhetorical,  than  the  common  language  of  English 
ladies,  accompanied  with  infinitely  more  animation  of"  countenance 
and  demonstrative  gesture.  This  appeared  to  me  peculiar  and  unu- 
sual, but  not  affected.  She  was  uncommonly  eloquent ;  and  yet, 
without  action,  her  words  were  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  express  her 
ideas.  Her  manner  appeared  foreign,  yet  it  was  not  quite  French. 
If  I  had  been  obliged  to  decide,  I  should,  however,  have  pronounced 
it  rather  more  French  than  English.  To  determine  which  it  was,  or 
whether  I  had  ever  seen  any  thing  similar,  I  stood  considering  her 
ladyship  with  more  attention,  than  I  had  ever  bestowed  on  any  other 
woman.  The  woids  striking—fascinating — .bewitching,  occurred  to 
me  as  I  looked  at  her  and  heard  her  speak.  I  resolved  to  turn  my 
eyes  away,  and  shut  my  ears  ;  for  I  was  positively  determined  not 
to  like  her  ;  I  dreaded  so  much  the  idea  of  a  second  Hymen.  I  re- 
treated to  the  farthest  window,  and  l®oked  out  very  soberly  upon  a 
dirty  fish-pond. 

*  If  she  had  treated  me  .with  tolerable  civility  at  first,  I  never 
should   have   thought   about  her.     High-born,  and  high-bred,   she 
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seemed  to  consider  more  what  she  thought  of  others,  than  what 
others  thought  of  her.  Frank,  candid,  and  affable,  yet  opinionated,  in- 
solent, and  an  egotist :  her  candour  and  affability  appeared  the  effect 
of  a  naturally  good  temper  ;  her  insolence  and  egotism  only  those  of 
a  spoiled  child.  She  seemed  to  talk  of  herself  purely  to  oblige  others, 
as  the  most  interesting  possible  topic  of  conversation  ;  for  such  it  had 
always  been  to  her  fond  mother,  who  idolized  her  ladyship  as  an  only 
daughter,  and  the  representative  of  an  ancient  house.  Confident  of 
her  talents,  conscious  of  her  charms,  and  secure  of  her  station,  Lady 
Geraldine  gave  free  scope  to  her  high  spirits,  her  fancy,  and  her  turn 
for  ridicule.  She  looked,  spoke,  and  acted,  like  a  person  privileged  to 
think,  say,  and  do,  what  she  pleased.  Her  raillery,  like  the  raillery 
of  princes,  was  without  fear  of  retort.  She  was  not  ill-natured,  yet 
careless  to  whom  she  gave  offence,  provided  she  produced  amuse- 
ment ;  and  in  this  she  seldom  failed;  for,  in  her  conversation,  there 
was  much  of  the  raciness  of  Irish  wit,  and  the  oddity  of  Irish  hu- 
mour. The  singularity  that  struck  me  most  about  her  ladyship, 
was  her  indifference  to  flattery.  She  certainly  preferred  frolic. 
Miss  Bland  was  her  humble  companion  ;  Miss  Tracey  her  butt. 
It  was  one  of  Lady  Geraldine's  delights,  to  humour  Miss  Tra- 
cey's  rage  for  imitating  the  fashions  of  fine  people.  "  Now  you 
shall  see  Miss  Tracey  appear  at  the  ball  to-morrow,  in  every 
thing  that  I  have  sworn  to  her  is  fashionable.  Nor  have  I  cheat- 
ed her  in  a  single  article  :  but  the  tout  ensemble  I  leave  to  her 
better  judgment ;  and  you  shall  see  her,  I  trust,  a  perfect  monster, 
formed  of  every  creature's  best:  Lady  Kilrush's  feathers,  Mrs  Moore's 
wig,  Mrs  O'Connor's  gown,  Mrs  Lighton's  sleeves,  and  all  the  neck-. 
laces  of  all  the  Miss  Ormsbys.  She  has  no  taste,  no  judgment ; 
none  at  all,  poor  thing  ;  but  she  can  imitate  as  well  as  those  Chinese 
painters,  who,  in  their  drawings,  give  you  the  flower  of  one  plant 
stuck  on  the  stalk  of  another,  and  garnished  with  the  leaves  of  a 
third."     I.  130—139. 

This  favourite  character  is  afterwards  exhibited  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  dramatic  contrasts.     For  example, 

•  Lord  Craiglethorpe  was,  as  Miss  Tracey  had  described  him, 
very  stiff,  cold,  and  high.  His  manners  were  in  the  extreme  ot 
English  reserve  ;  and  his  ill-bred  show  of  contempt  for  the  Irish 
was  sufficient  provocation  and  justification  of  Lady  Geraldine's  ridi- 
cule. He  was  much  in  awe  of  his  fair  and  witty  cousin  :  she  could 
easily  put  him  out  of  countenance,  for  he  was  extremely  bashful. 
His  Lordship  had  that  sort  of  bashfulncss,  which  makes  a  man 
surly  and  obstinate  in  his  taciturnity  ;  which  makes  him  turn  upon 
all  who  approach  him,  as  if  they  were  going  to  assault  him  ;  which 
makes  him  answer  a  question  as  if  it  were  an  injury,  and  repel  a 
compliment  as  if  it  were  an  insult.  Once,  when  he  was  out  of  the 
room,  Lady  Geraldine  exclaimed,  "  That  cousin  Craiglethorpe  of 
mine  is  scarcely  an  agreeable  man  :  the  awkwardness  of  viauvaise- 
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/r.?,-^  might  be  pitied  and  pardoned,  even  in  a  nobleman,  "  continu- 
ed her  ladyship,  "  if  it  really  proceeded  from  humility;  but  here, 
when  I  know  it  is  connected  with  secret  and  inordinate  arrogance, 
*tis  past  all  endurance.  Even  his  ways  of  sitting  and  standing  pro- 
voke me,  they  are  so  self-sufficient.  Have  you  observed  how  he 
stands  at  the  fire  ?  Oh,  the  caricature  of  "  the  English  fire-side  "  out- 
done !  Then,  if  he  sits,  we  hope  that  change  of  posture  may  afford 
our  eyes  transient  relief;  but  worse  again  :  bolstered  up,  with  his 
back  against  his  chair,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  legs  thrown 
out,  in  defiance  oi  all  passengers  and  all  decorum,  there  he  sits,  in 
magisterial  silence,  throwing  a  gloom  upon  all  conversation.  As 
the  Frenchman  said  of  the  Englishman,  for  whom  even  his  polite- 
ness could  not  find  another  compliment,  "  II  faut  avouer  que  ce 
Monsieur  a  un  grand  talent  pour  le  silence  ;  " — he  holds  his  tongue, 
till  people  actually  believe  that  he  has  something  to  say — a  mistake 
they  coidd  never  fall  into  if  he  would  but  speak. — It  is  not  timi- 
dity ;  it  is  all  pride.  I  would  pardon  his  dulness,  and  even  his 
ignorance ;  for  one,  as  you  say,  might  be  the  fault  of  his  na- 
ture, and  the  other  of  his  education :  but  his  self-sufficiency  is  his 
own  fault ;  and  that  I  will  not,  and  cannot  pardon.  Somebody 
says,  that  nature  may  make  a  fool,  but  a  coxcomb  is  always  of  his 
own  making.  Now,  my  cousin. — (as  he  is  my  cousin,  I  may  say 
what  I  please  of  him) — my  cousin  Craiglethorpe  is  a  solemn  cox- 
comb, who  thinks,  because  his  vanity  is  not  talkative  and  sociable, 
that  it's  not  vanity.     What  a  mistake  !  "     I.   146 — 148. 

These  other  traits  of  her  character  are  given,  on  different  oc- 
casions, by  Lord  Gienthorn. 

'  At  first  I  had  thought  her  merely  superficial,  and  intent  solely 
upon  her  own  amusement  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  she  had  a  taste  for 
literature,  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  in  one  who  lived 
so  dissipated  a  life  ;  a  depth  of  reflection  that  seemed  inconsistent 
w  ith  the  rapidity  with  which  she  thought ;  and,  above  all,  a  degree 
of  generous  indignation  against  meanness  and  vice,  which  seemed 
incompatible  with  the  selfish  character  of  a  fine  lady,  and  which  ap- 
peared quite  incomprehensible  to  the  imitating  tribe  of  her  fashion- 
able companions. '     I.   174. 

4  Lady  Geraldine  was  superior  to  manoeuvring  little  arts,  and 
petty  stratagems,  to  attract  attention.  She  would  not  stoop,  even 
to  conquer.  From  gentlemen  she  seemed  to  expect  attention  as  her 
right,  as  the  right  of  her  sex  ;  not  to  beg  or  accept  of  it  as  a  fa- 
vour :  if  it  were  not  paid,  she  deemed  the  gentleman  degraded,  not 
herself.  Par  from  being  mortified  by  any  preference  shown  to  other 
ladies,  her  countenance  betrayed  only  a  sarcastic  sort  of  pity  for  the 
bad  taste  of  the  men,  or  an  absolute  indifference  and  look  of  haugh- 
ty absence.  I  saw  that  she  beheld  with  disdain  the  paltry  competi- 
tions of  the  young  ladies  her  companions:  as  her  companions,  in- 
deed, she  hardly  seemed  to  consider  them  ;  she  tolerated  their  foi- 
bles., 
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bles,  forgave  their  envy,  and  never  exerted  any  superiority,  except 
to  show  her  contempt  of  vice  and  meanness.  '     I.   198,  199. 

Her  whole  conduct  and  conversation  are  kept  in  admirable  unison 
with  this  half  wild,  half  masculine,  lofty,  and  delicate  character- 
It  would  be  endless  to  extract  her  repartees  and  strokes  of  naivete. 
We  give  only  her  simple  account  of  her  mother. 

"  Every  body  says,  "  whispered  she,  "  that  mamma  is  the  most 
artful  woman  in  the  world ;  and  I  should  believe  it,  only  that 
every  body  says  it :  now,  if  it  were  true,  nobody  would  know  it.  " 
I.  154. 

This  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  high  life  of  the  piece  ; 
which  is  more  original  and  characteristic  than  that  of  Belinda — 
and  altogether  as  lively  and  natural.  For  the  low  life,  we  do  not 
know  if  we  could  extract  a  more  felicitous  specimen  than  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  equipage  in  which  Lord  Glenthorn'a 
English  and  French  servant  were  compelled  to  follow  their  mas- 
ter in  Ireland. 

'  From  the  inn  yard  came  a  hackney  chaise,  in  a  most  deplorably 
crazy  state ;  the  body  mounted  up  to  a  prodigious  height,  on  un- 
bending springs,  nodding  forwards,  one  door  swinging  open,  three 
blinds  up,  because  they  could  not  be  let  doAvn,  the  perch  tied  in  two 
places,  the  iron  of  the  wheels  half  off,  half  loose,  wooden  pegs  for 
linch-pins,  and  ropes  for  harness.  The  horses  were  worthy  of  the 
harness ;  wretched  little  dog-tired  creatures,  that  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  driven  to  the  last  gasp,  and  as  if  they  had  never  been  rub- 
bed down  in  their  lives ;  their  bones  starting  through  their  skin  ;  one 
lame,  the  other  blingl ;  one  with  a  raw  back,  the  other  with  a  galleJ 
breast  ;  one  with  his  neck  poking  down  over  his  collar,  and  the  other 
with  his  head  dragged  forward  by  a  bit  of  a  broken  bridle,  held  at 
arms'  length  by  a  man  dressed  like  a  mad  beggar,  in  half  a  hat  and 
half  a  wig,  both  awry  in  opposite  directions ;  a  long  tattered  coat, 
tied  round  his  waist  by  a  hay-rope  ;  the  jagged  rents  in  the  skirts  of 
this  coat  showing  his  bare  legs,  marbled  of  many  colours  ;  while 
something  like  stockings  hung  loose  about  his  ankles.  The  noises  he 
made,  by  way  of  threatening  or  encouraging  his  steeds,  I  pretend 
not  to  describe.  In  an  indignant  voice  I  called  to  the  landlord — . 
*'  I  hope  these  are  not  the  horses  —  I  hope  this  is  not  the  chaise,  in- 
tended for  my  servants.  "  The  innkeeper,  and  the  pauper  who  was 
preparing  to  officiate  as  postillion,  both  in  the  same  instant  exclaim- 
ed— "  Sorrow  better  chaise  in  the  county  1  "  "  Sorrow!  "  said  I — 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  sorrow  ? "  That  there's  no  better,  plase 
your  honour,  can  be  seen.  We  have  two  more  to  be  sure — but  <«ie 
has  no  top,  and  the  other  no  bettom.  Any  way  there's  no  better 
can  be  seen  than  this  same.  "  "  And  these  horses,  "  cried  I — "  why 
this  horse  is  so  lame  he  can  hardly  stand.  "  "  Oh,  plase  your  ho- 
nour, tho'  he  can't  stand,  he'll  go  fast  enough.  He  has  a  great  deal 
of  the  rogue  in  him,  plase  your  honour.     He's  always  that  way  at 
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first  setting  out.  "  "  And  that  wretched  animal  with  the  galled 
breast !  "  "  He's  all  the  better  for  it,  when  once  he  warms  ;  it's  lie 
that  will  go  with  the  speed  ol  light,  plase  your  honour.  Sure,  is 
not  he  Knockecroghery  ?  and  didn't  I  give  fifteen  guineas  for  him, 
barring  the  luckpenny,  at  the  fair  of  Knockecroghery,  and  he  rising 
four  year  old  at  the  same  time  ?  "     I.  61 — 63. 

'  Then  seizing  his  whip  and  reins  in  one  hand,  he  clawed  up  his 
stockings  with  the  other  ;  so  with  one  easy  step  he  got  into  his  place, 
and  seated  himself;  coachman-like,  upon  a  well-worn  bar  of  wood, 
that  served  as  a  coach-box.  "  Throw  me  the  loan  of  a  trusty,  Bart- 
ly,  for  a  cushion,  "  said  he.  A  frieze  coat  was  thrown  up  over  the 
horse's  heads.  Paddy  caught  it.  "  Where  are  you,  Hosey  ? "  cried 
he.  "  Sure  I'm  only  rowling  a  wisp  of  straw  on  my  leg,  "  replied 
Hosey.  "  Throw  me  up,  "  added  this  paragon  of  postillions,  turn- 
ing to  one  o{  the  crowd  of  idle  bystanders.  "  Arrah,  push  me  up, 
can't  ye  ?  " — A  man  took  hold  of  his  knee,  and  threw  him  upon  the 
horse.  He  was  in  his  seat  in  a  trice.  Then  clinging  by  the  mane  of  his 
horse,  he  scrambled  for  the  bridle  which  was  under  the  other  horse's 
feet,  reached  it,  and,  well  satisfied  with  himself,  looked  round  at 
Paddy,  who  looked  back  to  the  chaise-door  at  my  angry  servants, 
"  secure  in  the  last  event  of  things.  "  In  vain  the  Englishman,  in 
monotonous  anger,  and  the  Frenchman  in  every  note  of  the  gamut, 
abused  Paddy.  Necessity  and  wit  were  on  Paddy's  side.  He  par- 
i  ied  all  that  was  said  against  his  chaise,  his  horses,  himself,  and  his 
country,  with  invincible  comic  dexterity  ;  till  at  last  both  his  adver- 
saries, dumb-founded,  clambered  into  the  vehicle,  where  they  were 
instantly  shut  up  in  straw  and  darkness.  Paddy,  in  a  triumphant 
tone,  called  to  my  postillions,  bidding  them  "  get  on,  and  not  be 
stopping  the  way  any  longer.  "     I.  64',  6,3. 

By  and  by  the  wheel-horse  stopped  short,  and  began  to  kick 
furiously. 

"  Never  fear,  "  reiterated  Paddy.  "  111  engage  I'll  be  up  wid 
him.  Now  for  it,  Knockecroghery  !  Oh  the  rogue,  he  thinks  he 
has  me  at  a  nonplush  ;  but  I'll  show  him  the  differ.  " 

*  After  this  brag  of  war,  Paddy  whipped,  Knockecroghery  kick- 
ed, and  Paddy,  seemingly  unconscious  of  danger,  sat  within  reach 
of  the  kicking  horse,  twitching  up  first  one  of  his  legs,  then  the  o- 
ther,  and  shifting  as  the  animal  aimed  his  hoofs,  escaping  every  time 
as  it  were  by  miracle.  With  a  mixture  of  temerity  and  presence  of 
jnind,  which  made  us  alternately  look  upon  him  as  a  madman  and 
;<  hero,  he  gloried  in  the  danger,  secure  of  success,  and  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  spectators. 

"  Ah  !  didn't  I  ccvipass  him  cleverly  then  ?  Oh  the  villain,  to  be 
browbating  me  !  I'm  too  cute  for  him  yet.  See,  there,  now,  he's 
come  to  ;  and  I'll  be  his  bail  he'll  go  asy  enough  wid  me.  Ogh  ! 
he  has  a  fine  spirit  of  his  own  ;  but  it's  I  that  can  match  him. 
'Twould  be  a  poor  case  if  a  man  like  me  couldn't  match  a  horse 

any 
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any  way,  let  alone  a  mare,  which  this  is,  or  it  never  would  be  so  vi- 
cious. "     I.  68,  69. 

The  most  delectable  personage,  however,  in  the  whole  tale,  is 
the  antient  Irish  nurse  Ellinor.  The  devoted  affection,  infantine 
simplicity,  and  strange  pathetic  eloquence  of  this  half-savage, 
kind-hearted  creature,  afford  Miss  Edgeworth  occasion  for  many 
most  original  and  characteristic  representations.  We  shall  scarce- 
ly prepossess  our  English  readers  in  her  favour,  by  giving  the  de- 
scription of  her  cottage. 

1  It  was  a  wretched  looking,  low,  mud-walled  cabin.  At  one  end 
it  was  propped  by  a  buttress  of  loose  stones,  upon  which  stood  a. 
goat  reared  on  his  hind  legs,  to  browze  on  the  grass  that  grew  on 
the  housetop.  A  dunghill  was  before  the  only  window,  at  theother 
end  of  the  house,  and  close  to  the  door  was  a  puddle  of  the  dirtiest 
of  dirty  water,  in  which  ducks  were'  dabbling.  At  my  approach, 
there  came  out  of  the  cabin  a  pig,  a  calf,  a  lamb,  a  kid  and  two 
geese,  all  with  their  legs  tied  ;  followed  by  cocks,  hens,  chickens,  a 
dog,  a  cat,  a  kitten,  a  beggar-man,  a  beggar-woman,  with  a  pipe 
in  her  mouth  ;  children  innumerable,  and  a  stout  girl,  with  a  pitch- 
fork in  her  hand  ;  altogether  more  than  I,  looking  down  upon  the 
roof  as  I  sat  on  horseback,  and  measuring  the  superficies  with  my 
eye,  could  have  possibly  supposed  the  mansion  capable  of  contain- 
ing. I  asked  if  Ellinor  O'Donoghoe  was  at  home  ;  but  die  dog 
barked,  the  geese  cackled,  the  turkeys  gobbled,  and  the  beggai* 
begged  with  one  accord,  so  loudly,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  my 
being  heard.  When  the  girl  had  at  last  succeeded  in  appeasing 
them  all  with  her  pitchfork,  she  answered,  that  Ellinor  O'Donog- 
hoe was  at  home,  but  that  she  was  out  with  the  potatoes ;  and  she 
ran  to  fetch  her,  after  calling  to  the  hoys,  ivho  Teas  within  ia  the  row* 
smoking,  to  come  out  to  his  honour.  As  soon  as  they  had  crouched. 
under  the  door,  and  were  able  to  stand  upright,  they  welcom- 
ed me  with  a  very  good  grace,  and  were  proud  to  see  me  in  the 
kingdom.  I  asked  if  they  were  all  Ellinor's  sons.  "  All  entirely, ' " 
was  the  first  answer.  "  Not  one  but  one,  "  was  the  second  answer, 
The  third  made  the  other  two  intelligible.  "  Plase  your  Honour, 
we  are  all  her  sons-in-law,  except  myself,  who  am  her  lawful  son.  " 
"  Then  you  are  my  foster-brother  ? "  "  No,  plase  your  Honour.. 
it's  not  me,  but  my  brother,  and  he's  not  in  it."  "  Not  in- it?" 
"  No,  plase  your  Honour;  becaase  he's  in  the  forge  up  above.  Sura 
he's  the  blacksmith,  my  lard.  "  "  And  what  are  you  ?  "  "  I'm 
Ody,  plase  your  honour  ;  "  the  short  for  Owen,  '  &c.     I.  9'. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  us  to  select  any  thing  that  couki 
give  our  readers  even  a  vague  idea  of  the  interest,  both  serious 
and  comic,  that  is  produced  by  this  original  character,  without 
quoting  more  of  the  story  than  we  can  now  make  room  for.  We 
cannot  leave  it,  however,  without  making  our  acknowledgement 
to  Miss  Edgeworth  for  the  handsome  way  in  which  she  has  treat- 
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ed  our  country,  and  for  the  judgment  as  well  as  liberality  she  has 
shown  in  the  character  of  Mr  Macleod,  the  proud,  sagacious, 
friendly  and  reserved  agent  of  her  hero.  There  is  infinite  merit 
and  powers  of  observation  even  in  her  short  sketch  of  his  ex- 
terior. 

'■  He  was  a  hard-featured,  strong  built,  perpendicular  man,  with 
a  remarkable  quietness  of  deportment :  he  spoke  with  deliberate 
distinctness,  in  an  accent  slightly  Scotch  ;  and,  in  speaking,  he  made 
use  of  no  gesticulation,  but  held  himself  surprisingly  still.  No  part 
qf  him,  but  his  eyes,  moved  ;  and  they  had  an  expression  of  slow, 
but  determined  good  sense.  He  was  sparing  of  his  words  ;  but  the 
few  that  he  used  said  much,  and  went  directly  to  the  point. '     I.  82. 

After  having  said  so  much  of  '  Ennui,'  we  can  afford  but  a  very 
slight  account  of  the  Victim  of  Fashion.  This  is  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  Yorkshire  grajder,  who,  with  a  fortune  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  is  smitten  with  the  desire  of  being  fine  and  fa- 
shionable j  and  first  throws  off  the  society  of  her  earliest  and 
most  respectable  friends,  to  copv  the  purse-proud  airs  of  a  rich 
banking  baronet's  iady  ;  then  abjures  the  banker,  -in  order  to  be 
occasionally  insulted  in  the  house  of  a  lady  of  high  birth  ;  next 
deserts  her,  to  purchase  the  favour  of  another  who  has  influence 
at  court ;  and  finally  settles  down  into  the  society  of  a  few  hired 
and  domestic  flatterers,  who  bear  wqji  her  peevishness  and  dis- 
content, for  the  sake  of  sharing  in  her  melancholy  splendour. 
The  progress  of  this  despicable  infatuation,  and  the  havoc  it  makes 
among  all  her  originnl  claims  to  respect  and  enjoyment,  are  very 
finely  and  artfully  delineated.  The  greatest  piece  of  manage- 
ment, however,  in  the  story,  is  the  character  of  Miss  Elmour,  the 
early  friend  of  our  unfortunate  heroine.  Instead  of  being  brought 
out  in  broad  contrast,  it  is  softened  and  kept  under  with  such  ad- 
mirable judgment,  that  the  reader  feels  half  angry  at  her  long-suf- 
fering kindness  and  affection  for  so  ungrateful  an  object, — and  at 
the  slowness  with  which  her  innate  superiority  is  ultimately  made 
triumphant*  The  dramatic  part  of  this  story,  and  indeed  the 
whoie  dialogue  of  the  publication,  is  excellent ;  but  we  can  only 
make  room  for  the  comparative  view  of  the  fashion  of  the  bank- 
er's lady,  and  the  fashion  of  the  lady  of  family.  Upon  her  remov- 
al to  the  family  of  the  latter, 

'  Almeria  found  the  style  of  dress,  manners,  and  conversation, 
different  from  what  she  had  seen  at  Lady  Stock's — she  had  easily 
imitated  the  affectation  of  Lady  Stock,  but  there  was  an  ease  in  the 
decided  tone  of  Lady  Brad  stone,  which  could  not  be  so  easily  acquir- 
ed. Having  lived  from  her  infancy  in  the  best  company,  there  were 
no  heterogeneous  mixtures  in  her  manners ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
this  gave  an  habitual  air  of  secuiity  to  her  words,  looks,  and  mo- 
tions.    Lady  Stock  seemed  forced  to  beg,  or  buy — Lady  Bradstnne, 
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accustomed  to  command,  or  levy,  admiration  as  her  rightful  tribute. 
The  pride  of  Lady  Bradstone  was  uniformly  resolute,  and  success- 
ful ;  the  insolence  of  Lady  Stock,  if  it  were  opposed,  became  cow- 
ardly and  ridiculous.  Lady  Bradstone  seemed  to  have,  on  all  occa- 
sions, an  instinctive  sense  of  what  a  person  of  fashion  ought  to  do  ; 
Ladv  Stock,  notwithstanding  her  bravadoing  air,  was  frequently 
perplexed,  and  anxious,  and  therefore  awkward — -she  had  always  re- 
course to  precedents.     "  Lady  F -  said  so — or  Lady  O 

did  so — Lady  G —  wore  this,  or  Lady  H was  there,  and 

therefore  1  am  sure  it  was  proper.  "  On  the  contrary,  Lady  Brad- 
stone never  quoted  authorities,  but  presumed  that  she  was  a  precedent 
for  others.  The  one  was  eager  to  follow — the  other  determined  to  lead, 
the  fashion.  Our  heroine,  who  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  pene- 
tration, and  whose  whole  attention  was  now  given  to  the  study  of 
externals,  quickly  perceived  these  shades  of  difference  between  her 
late  and  her  present  friend.  She  remarked,  in  particular,  that  she 
found  herself  much  more  at  ease  in  Lady  Brads-tone's  society.  Hef 
ladyship's  pride  was  not  so  offensive  as  Lady  Stock's  vanity  :  secure 
of  her  own  superiority,  Lady  Bradstone  did  not  want  to  measure 
herself  every  instant  with  inferiors.  She  treated  Almeria  as  her  equal 
in  every  respect ;  an  J  in  setting  her  right  in  points  of  fashion,  never 
seemed  to  triumph,  but  to  consider  her  own  knowledge  as  a  necessai  y 
consequence  of  the  life  she  had  led  from  her  infancy.  With  a  sort 
of  proud  generosity,  she  always  considered  those  whom  she  honoured 
with  her  friendship,  as  thenceforward  entitled  to  all  the  advantages 
of  her  own  situation,  and  to  all  the  respect  due  to  a  part  ot  herself. 
She  now  always  used  the  word  we,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  in  speak- 
ing of  Miss  Turnbull  and  herself.  This  was  a  signal  perfectly  well 
understood  by  her  acquaintance.  Almeria  was  received  every  where 
with  the  most  distinguished  attention  ;  and  she  was  delighted,  and 
absolutely  intoxicated,  with  her  sudden  rise  in  the  world  of  fa  hie 
She  found  that  her  former  acquaintance  at  Lady  Stock's  were  ex- 
tremely ambitious  of  claiming  an  intimacy  ;  but  this  could  not  be 
done.  Miss  Turnbull  had  now  acquired,  by  practice,  the  power  of 
looking  at  people,  without  seeming  to  see  them  ;  and  of  forgetting 
those  with  whom  she  was  perfectly  well  acquainted.  Pier  opinion  of 
her  own  consequence  was  much  raised  by  the  court  that  vvas  p  ud  to  : 
by  several  young  men  of  fashion,  who  thought  it  expedient  to  marry 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds. '     II.  55 — 53. 

We  wish  we  could  make  some  extracts  from  ;  Manoeuvring,  * 
but  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  ; — and  for  the  story,  as  it 
tains  the  history  of  the  making,  and  the  failure  of  three  several 
connected  plots,  it  is  obvious  that  we  could  give  ho  intelligible 
account  of  it  within  any  moderate  limits.  It  is  Written  with 
rable  skill  and  correctness  of  imitation  ;  and  is  likely,  we  think,  to 
be  the  inos:  fashionable,  thqughby  no  n    ans  the  most  i\  sfui  or  in 
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fctructive  of  the  collection.  There  is  a  painful  and  humble  pathos 
in  some  parts  of  '  the  Dun,'  upon  which  we  have  not  spirits  to 
enter.  We  earnestly  intreat  all  good-natured  youths  of  fashion 
to  read  it  through,  and  not  to  be  too  impatient  to  get  rid  of  the 
impressions  which  it  must  excite  in  them. 

We  must  now  take  an  abrupt  and  reluctant  leave  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth.  Thinking  as  we  do,  that  her  writings  are,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  most  useful  of  any  that  have  come  before  us  since 
the  commencement  of  our  critical  career,  it  would  be  a  point  of 
conscience  with  us  to  give  them  all  the  notoriety  that  they  can 
derive  from  our  recommendation,  even  if  their  execution  were 
in  some  measure  liable  to  objection.  In  our  opinion,  however, 
they  are  as  entertaining  as  they  are  instructive;  and  the  genius 
and  wit  and  imagination  they  display,  are  at  least  as  remarkable  as 
the  justness  of  the  sentiments  they  so  powerfully  inculcate.  To 
some  readers  they  may  seem  to  want  the  fairy  colouring  of  high 
fancy  and  romantic  tenderness  ;  and  it  is  very  true,  that  they  arc 
not  poetical  love  tales  any  more  than  they  are  anecdotes  of  scandal. 
We  have  great  respect  for  the  admirers  of  Rousseau  and  Petrarca  5 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Miss  Edgeworth  has  great  respect  for 
them; — but  the  World,  both  high  and  low,  which  she  is  labouring 
to  mend,  have  no  sympathy  with  this  respect.  They  laugh  at  these 
things,  and  do  not  understand  them;  and  therefore,  the  solid  sense 
which  she  presses  perhaps  rather  too  closely  upon  them,  though 
it  admits  of  relief  from  wit  and  direct  pathos,  really  could  not  be 
combined  with  the  more  luxuriant  ornaments  of  an  ardent  and 
tender  imagination.  We  say  this  merely  to  obviate  the  only  objec- 
tion which  we  think  can  be  made  to  the  execution  of  these  stories  ; 
and  to  justify  our  decided  opinion,  that  they  are  actually  as  pcifect 
as  it  was  possible  to  make  them  with  safety  to  the  great  object  of 
the  author. 


Art.  VIII.  Histoire  de  VAnarchie  de  Pologne,  ct  du  Demembre- 
ment  de  cetle  Republiaue.  Par  A.  Rulhiere..  4  tomes,  8vo. 
Paris.     1807. 

''I "he  first  thing  in  these  volumes,  is  a  biographical  account  of 
■*•  the  author  ;  whose  name  was  at  one  time  formidable  even  to 
the  Semiramis  of  the  North.  Having  been  secretary  to  the 
French  ambassador,  M.  de  Breteuil  at  Petersburg,  he  drew  up,  af- 
ter his  return  to  Paris  in  1765,  a  minute  and  accurate  account  of 
that  singular  revolution  which  had  recently  placed  Catharine 
upon  the  throne  of  her  deposed  husband.  The  manuscript 
was  privately  circulated  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  Paris;  but 

coming 
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coming  at  length  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Empress,  her  influence 
was  first  exerted  to  induce  the  author  to  suppress  it ;  and  failing 
in  this,  she  then  tried  by  her  agents  at  court  to  intimidate  him  in- 
to a  surrender.  All  that  could  be  obtained,  however,  was  a  pro- 
mise not  to  publish  it  till  after  her  death:  and  this  paction  was 
adhered  to,  not  only  by  him,  but  by  his  heirs  ;  for  though  Rul- 
hiere died  in  1791,  the  narrative  did  not  appear  in  print  till  1797, 
after  the  death  of  the  Empress. 

It  had  been  in  contemplation,  it  appears,  soon  after  our  author's 
return  from  Russia,  to  send  him  on  a  secret  mission  to  Poland ; 
but  that  appointment  having  been  suddenly  given  to  Dumourier,  he 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  safer,  and  less  conspicuous 
task,  of  writing  a  history  of  its  troubles  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Dauphin.  He  was  afterwards  made  secretary  to  the  King's  bro- 
ther— obtained  a  pension  from  government — became  a  member 
of  the  Academy — wrote  a  philosophical  poem,  which  was  prais- 
ed by  Voltaire — and  lived  in  intimacy  with  Montesquieu,  Mably, 
Rousseau,  Neckar,  and  others  at  the  top  of  the  Parisian  scale  of 
celebrity.  He  was  accommodated,  for  the  purposes  of  his  history, 
with  the  use  of  all  the  documents  which  the  archives  of  foreign 
affairs  could  afford;  and  what  he  could  not  get  from  those  sources, 
he  was  enabled  to  draw  from  Vienna,  Dresden  and  Berlin,  which 
places  he  visited  in  the  year  1776.  With  all  these  advantages, 
however,  the  work  advanced  so  slowly,  that  it  was  not  finished 
when  the  author  died  in  1791.  The  narrative  was  only  complet- 
ed down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1770  ;  for  from  that  period  till 
the  peace  of  Kainardgi  when  it  closes,  there  were  frequent  chasms 
and  imperfections,  which  the  editors  were  obliged  to  fill  up  with 
such  sketches  and  notices  as  they  could  find  among  his  materials. 
These  imperfections  in  that  portion  of  the  work  which  embraces 
the  partition,  certainly  impair  its  value  ;  but  there  is  still  much 
interesting  information  upon  that  subject,  both  in  the  unfinished 
and  in  the  preceding  parts  ;  and  the  work,  upon  the  whole,  is  of  no 
ordinary  value. 

The  singular  aspect  of  the  Polish  population,  which  exhibited 
both  liberty  and  slavery  in  their  greatest  extremes  ;  the  fatal  ef- 
fects she  experienced  from  dissensions,  both  civil  and  religious — 
from  the  exorbitant  powers  of  the  nobility,  and  the  abasement  of 
the  people ;  and  the  unprecedented  circumstance  of  the  concert 
formed  by  her  three  neighbours  to  despoil  her  of  her  possessions, 
—all  concur  to  give  an  interest  to  her  history  beyond  what  might 
seem  due  to  the  characters  and  events  it  unfolds.  M.  Rulhiere, 
alter  twenty  years'  labour,  has  not  done  full  justice  to  so  fine  a 
subject,  lie  keeps  clear  of  the  general  views  which  it  might  have 
afforded,  and  occupies  himself  too  much  in  details  of  anecdotes 
and  intrigues.  Besides,  he  rambles  greatly  too  far  into  the  con- 
voi .  xiv.  no-  28.  C  c  cern* 
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cerns  of  the  adjoining  nations.  The  reader  who  expects  to  find 
the  book  occupied  with  Poland  only,  will  indeed  be  disappointed  ; 
agreeably,  we  admit — if  he  can  overlook  the  breach  of  historical 
rules,  and  give  up  unity  for  variety.  The  author  ranges  from 
the  polar  to  the  equatorial  regions  ;  and  presents  us  with  a  vast 
miscellany  of  Russian,  Turkish  and  Tartar  history.  But  this 
load  of  episodical  matter  proves,  in  general,  a  heavy  weight  upon 
the  march  of  the  narrative ;  and  frequently  rather  bears  down 
and  obscures,  than  elucidates  the  main  object.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  examples  of  collateral  inquiry,  happily  blending  with, 
and  supporting  the  story  :  and,  in  just  indulgence  to  a  posthu- 
mous work,  we  may  remark,  that,  had  this  able  writer  lived  to 
finish  and  publish  it,  some  of  its  redundancies  might  perhaps 
have  been  pruned,  and  the  ill-fitting  members  more  harmoniously 
adjusted. 

The  author  deposited  a  copy  of  the  manuscript,  before  he  died, 
in  the  Foreign  Office  at  Paris  ;  and  it  lay  there  unheeded  till  1 807  ; 
when  the  projected  restoration  of  Poland  seems  to  have  occasioned 
some  inquiries  about  it.  A  more  complete  copy  was  then  found 
in  the  possession  of  Rulhiere's  heirs  ;  but  some  of  them  had  at- 
tempted, it  seems,  to  make  alterations  in  it  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  published  with  these,  had  not  the  Emperor  himself  interfered 
to  reclaim  the  genuine  text  of  a  work  composed  by  the  order,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  former  government  :  and  thus  a  book,  com- 
posed for  the  instruction  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  is  brought  out 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  usurper  of  his  throne  ! 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  title,  that  it  was  not  the  author's 
delign  to  write  a  hiftory  of  Poland  from  its  rife  as  a  ftate,  or  to 
dwell  on  her  brighter  periods,  when  Hie  gave  Czars  to  Mufcovy, 
received  the  homage  of  Pruflia,  and  turned  back  the  tide  of  infi- 
del war  from  the  walls  of  Vienna.  His  object  feems  rather  to 
have  been,  to  write  the  hiftory  of  thofe  troubles  in  the  republic, 
which  were  excited,  or  fomented,  by  the  ambitious  interference 
of  Ruflia,  and  which  ultimately  ended  in  the  violent  difmemberment 
of  her  territory.  But,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  was  neceffary  to  trace 
back  the  fources  of  thefe  diforders  in  her  own  conftitution,  and 
thus  point  out  the  openings  and  excitements  to  foreign  influence 
which  were  afforded  by  its  vices  and  defeats. 

M.  Rulhiere,  accordingly,  commences  with  a  view  of  the  hif- 
tory and  nature  of  the  conftitution  of  Poland.  Except  in  con- 
tending that  it  was  not  founded  on  thofe  feudal  ufages  which  ob- 
tained in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  he-differs  little  in  his  re- 
marks from  other  writers  upon  the  f^me  fubje£t  j  but  perhaps  he 
is  not  fufficiently  precife  to  be  quite  intelligible  to  thofe  who  have 
not  acquired  fome  previous  knowledge  of  it.  There  is  no  want  of 
writers  for  this  purpofe.     Mr  Coxe  gives  a  good  popular  view  of 

the 
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the  Polifh  conftitution;  and,  though  not  very  deep,  lie  is  more 
inftructive  than  the  Parifian  profeffor  De  la  Croix.  They  who 
wifh  to  go  higher  will  find  matter  for  meditation  in  the  treatifes  of 
Mably  and  Roufleau  •,  and  we  mult  think  with  Sir  James  Macin- 
tolh,  *  that  that  of  the  latter  is,  notwithftanding  Mr  Burke's  fneers 
at  his  political  writings,  particularly  worthy  of  perufal.  It  con- 
tains fome  deep  observations,  and  many  brilliant  and  elevated 
thoughts,  alongft  with  a  good  deal,  we  admit,  of  impracticable 
and  very  queftionable  theory.  In  the  view  of  reforming  this  go- 
vernment, for  which  purpole  he  was  called  to  give  his  advice,  he 
lays  down  as  fundamental  principles — that  reforms  mult  be  gra- 
dual and  temperate — adapted  to  the  forms  of  the  conftitution  where 
that  is  practicable — and  confonant  to  the  habits  and  fentiments  and. 
attainments  of  the  people.  But  he  has  not  proceeded  far  in  this 
fober  courfe,  till  his  admiration  of  the  antient  republics  leads  him 
to  forget  thefe  maxims,  and  to  recommend  the  reformation  of  the 
Polifh  government  accm-ding  to  their  ufages  and  inftitutions.  In 
the  fame  fpirit,  he  deduces  the  anarchy  of  Poland  from  the  great 
extent  of  her  territory,  and  recommends  the  narrowing  of  her  li- 
mits as  the  firft  and  mofl  efficacious  of  reforms.  It  was  not  long- 
before  the  partitioning  powers  carried  this  recommendation  into 
effect ;  but  die  republic,  brought  nearer  to  RoufTeau's  claflical  ex- 
teufion,  did  not  become  more  happy  than  before. 

The  first  misfortunes  of  this  country  were  obviously  produced, 
not  by  its  extent,  but  by  its  elective  monarchy, — the  monstrous 
privilege  of  the  liberum  veto,  by  which  any  one  representative 
could  break  up  the  diet,  and  nullify  its  acts, — the  excessive  power 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  political  degradation  and  slavery  of  the 
people.  The  representative  system  extended  only  to  the  noble? 
or  equestrian  order  ;  and  thus  Polish  liberty  had  no  sort  of  com- 
munion with  the  majority  of  the  nation.  It  was  tossed  to  and  fro 
in  the  upper  region  of  aristocracy  ;  and  was  at  last  wrecked,  for 
want  of  a  hold  in  the  interests  and  affections  of  the  multitude. 
The  destruction  of  Polish  independence  did  not  impair  the  exist- 
ing stock  of  human  happiness — did  not  deprive  freedom  of  a  pro- 
vince of  her  legitimate  empire  ;  for  the  only  triumph  that  was 
witnessed  at  her  fall,  was  that  of  unprincipled  ambition  over  a 
people  whom  oppression  had  rendered  indifferent  to  the  fate  oi 
their  country.  In  the  fatal  struggle  which  preceded  the  first  par- 
tition, by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  says  M.  Rulhiere, 
remained  absolutely  inditferent  as  to  the  issue ;  and  not  a  few  se- 
cretly desired  the  downfal  of  their  domestic  oppressors.  What, 
indeed,  was  there  to  determine  the  choice  of  the  peasantry  be- 
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tween  the  yoke  of  their  invaders  and  that  to  which  they  were  al- 
ready subjected  ?  There  was  no  feeling  of  interest  or  glory — no 
dread  of  the  lofs  of  liberty  from  the  fubjugation  of  their  country, 
to  excite  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  defence.  And  thus  it 
is  that  the  invaders  become  conquerors, — that  the  caufe  of  juftice 
is  not  always  that  which  is  fuccefsful, — that  the  transference  of 
power  is  viewed  without  regret  by  thofe  who  neither  participate 
in,  nor  are  made  happy  by  its  exercife. 

Having  taken  a  brief  furvey  of  what  Poland  was  in  her  better 
days,  the  author  enters  pretty  largely  into  the  hiftory  of  RufTu, 
and  traces  the  fteps  by  which  fhe  rofe  to  that  height  of  power  that 
made  her  fo  formidable  a  neighbour  to  a  country  expofed  to  fre- 
quent internal  dimensions.  In  doing  this,  he  makes  a  variety  of 
remarks  upon  the  miftaken  efforts  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  elevate 
and  polifh  his  fubjects;  but  he  does  not  point  out  with  fufticient 
force  the  radical  error  and  abfurdity  of  thefe  prepofterous  plans  of 
reform,  once  the  theme  of  fuch  extravagant  praife,  and  of  which 
we  ftill  read  with  pleafure  in  the  profe  of  Voltaire,  and  the  poetry 
of  Thomfon.  The  mind  of  this  Prince  was  certainly  directed 
to  mighty  objects  ;  but,  in  a  great  many  inftances,  he  utterly  mif- 
took  the  means.  He  wanted  to  make  his  people  poliihed  and 
induftrious,  without  entrufling  them  either  with  education,  pro- 
perty, or  freedom.  He  vvifhed  to  raife  a  magnificent  itructure, — 
and  provided  the  ornaments  before  clearing  away  the  rubbifh, 
or  making  fure  of  the  foundation.  He  compelled  his  nobles  to 
travel  into  other  countries,  without  giving  them  any  previous  edu- 
cation, or  providing  fociety  or  occupation  for  them  on  their  re- 
turn. He  fhaved  the  beards  of  his  barbarians  by  force,  and  fan- 
cied that  they  would  act,  becaufe  they  looked,  like  poliihed  men. 
He  did  not  fcruple  at  reforms  which  required  the  aid  of  the  axe 
and  the  knout ;  and,  blinded  with  the  plenitude  of  that  power  to 
which  he  trufted  for  fuccefs,  he  did  not  perceive  in  that  abatement 
which  made  his  {laves  kifs  the  rod  with  which  he  (truck  them,  an 
invincible  obft.icle  to  his  prepofterous  ambition  of  enriching  a  na- 
tion of  serfs  with  the  treafures  of  civilization. 

Peter,  however,  was  more  fuccefsful  in  rendering  his  people 
formidable  to  their  neighbours ;  and  it  was  during  his  reign  that 
Ruflia  acquired  a  hurtful  afcendancy  in  the  affairs  of  Poland.  By 
the  forcible  election  of  Auguftus  the  Second,  the  nation  was  un- 
happily divided,  and  each  party  fought  to  ftrengthen  itfelf  by  fo- 
reign afuftance.  Another  Sovereign  was  elected  under  the  aufpices 
of  Charles  the  Twelfth  ;  but  after  a  long  feries  of  convulfions,  Au- 
guftus was  fixed  on  the  throne,  by  the  aid,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion, of  RufTia.  This  civil  war  had  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the 
national  character,  which  was  ftill  more  deteriorated  by  the  cor- 
rupt example  of  the  court  of  Auguftus  acting  upon  a  people  re- 
lieved 
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lieved  from  a  long  period  of  dangers  and  agitations.  The  defence 
of  the  country,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  military  art,  at  that  time 
making  rapid  advances  all  around  them,  were  utterly  neglected  ; 
and  fenfible,  of  the  vices  of  their  conflitution,  but  unwilling  to  a- 
mend  it,  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  a  delufive  hope,  that  their 
nation,  though  weak  in  itfelf,  would  always  be  protected  by  the 
general  fyftem  of  Europe. 

This  languor  and  corruption  continued  under  Auguflus  the 
Third  ;  who,  indeed,  with  his  favourite  miniiter  Bruhl,  had  no 
other  principle  of  government,  but  that  of  an  entire  dependence 
upon  Ru'ffia.  The  Poles,  jealous  of  a  Sovereign  who  chofe  rather 
to  refide  in  his  hereditary  than  in  his  elective  dominions,  and  who 
was  conftantly  guided  by  a  power  whom  they  reckoned  their  natu- 
ral enemy,  had  always  recourfe  to  the  liberum  vetot  for  diflblving 
the  diets  which  he  convoked  •,  and  thus  this  diftracted  country  was 
left,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  in  a  great  meafure,  with- 
out any  government.  It  was  during  this  period  of  internal  negli- 
gence and  relaxation,  that  a  fcheme  was  formed  in  France  for  re- 
ftoring  the  republic  to  fome  degree  of  vigour  and  independence. 
But  when  nearly  brought  to  maturity  by  the  able  negotiations  of 
the  Count  de  Broglio,  the  alliance  with  Auftria,  and  the  new  po- 
litics of  the  French  cabinet,  interfered  to  deftroy  it.  M.  Rulhiere 
has  given  a  curious  account  of  this  famous  alliance,  as  well  as  of 
thofe  Polilh  meafures  which  it  defeated.  The  fum  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  following  paragraph. 

There  were  two  parties  in  the  court  of  Lewis  XV.,  who  fought, 
by  fecret  intrigues,  to  obtain  an  influence  in  foreign  affairs  alto- 
gether independent  of,  and  unknown  to,  the  miniiters  of  the 
crown.  Lewis  was  himfelf  privy  to  the  proceedings  of  one  of 
thefe  parties,  by  means  of  the  fecret  diplomatic  correfpondence 
which  he  maintained  with  certain  agents  abroad.  *  At  the  head 
of  this  party  was  the  Prince  de  Conti ;  and  its  primary  object  was, 
to  refcue  Poland  from  the  thraldom  of  Raffia  by  means  of  a  league 
with  France,  Sweden,  and  Turkey;  and,  to  accomplish  this  falutary 
object,  the  Count  de  Broglio  was  lent  to  Poland.  It  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  imagined,  that  this  fcheme  originated  in  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened views  of  policy.  It  fprung  from  the  perfonal  ambition  of 
the  Prince  de  Conti,  who  was  flattered  with  the  hope  of  one  day  be- 
coming King  of  Poland  ;  and  Lewis,  from  a  principle  of  affedtion, 
originating  in  his  marriage  with  a  Polilh  lady,  gave  his  fupport  to 
a  plan  which  promifed  to  be  advantageous  to  that  country.     The 

C  c  3  other 
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de  V 'Europe. 
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other  party,  again,  were  bufily  employed  in  promoting  that  alliance 
which  proved  fo  unfavourable  to  thele  objects.  By  fome  writers, 
this  alliance  has  been  afcribed  to  Madame  Pompadour's  refentment 
of  the  King  of  PrufTia's  farcafms  ;  while  M.  Segur  has  given  it  a 
more  dignified  fource  in  a  dread  of  the  ambition,  not  of  the  wit 
of  that  Monarch.  But  M.  Rulhiere's  account  is,  that  a  marriage 
between  a  granddaughter  of  Lewis  and  the  Emperor  was  pro- 
jected by  a  party  at  court,  and  that  the  Auftrian  alliance  was 
fought  chiefly  as  a  means  of  facilitating  that  object.  And  this  par- 
ty having  the  intereft  of  Mad.  Pompadour,  at  length  brought  over 
the  King  to  fupport  them.  Thus,  fays  M.  Rulhiere,  by  a  tiffue  of 
intrigues  which  fell  in  with  correfponding  intrigues  at  Vienna,  and 
not  by  any  change  of  circumftances  which  could  warrant  fo  great 
a  revolution,  was  France  engaged  in  an  unnatural  alliance  ;  which 
took  the  balance  of  Germany  out  of  her  hands,  involved  her  in  an 
unprincipled  and  ruinous  war  with  Pruflia,  and  led  her  to  abandon 
Poland  to  the  ravages  of  Ruffia  during  that  war. 

The  diffractions  confequent  upon  an  election  to  the  throne  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  thefe  oppreffions  to  which  Poland  was  fubjected 
during  the  Seven-years'  war.  The  difadvantages  of  an  elective 
crown  are  univerfally  admitted  ;  and  they  appear  in  their  ftrongeft 
light  in  a  country  like  Poland,  where  there  was  no  people — no 
thinking  public,  to  check  or  direct,  to  enlighten  or  overawe.  '  The 
nobles  of  Poland, '  fays  Mr  Hume,  *  feem  to  have  preferved  their 
crown  elective,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  fell  it  to  the  higheft 
bidder. '  *  It  is  thus  that  corruption  enjoys  a  barefaced  impunity, 
whenever  the  bulk  of  a  nation  are,  through  the  deftitution  of  po- 
litical rights,  made  altogether  indifferent  to  public  affairs. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  did  not  wait  for  the  death  of  Augustus 
the  Third  to  indicate  the  part  she  meant  to  act  in  the  election  of 
his  successor.  She  told  the  Baron  de  Breteujl,  when  he  proposed 
that  France  should  act  in  concert  with  her*  *  that  it  belonged  to 
her  alone  to  give  a  King  to  Poland. '  The  intrigues  she  set  on 
foot,  and  the  acts  of  violence  which  she  employed,  to  place  her 
former  favourite  Poniatowski  on  the  throne,  are  fully  described 
by  M.  Rulhiere,  who  also  gives  a  long  and  very  unfavourable  ac- 
count of  the  adventures  and  character  of  that  personage.  The 
ambassador  whom  Catharine  at  this  time  employed  to  forward 
her  views  in  Poland,  appears  to  have  been  so  singular  a  character 
that  we  shall  translate  part  of  M.  Rulhiere's  account  of  him,  for 
the  information  of  our  readers.     His  name  was  Keyserlin"-. 

— *  He  possessed  that  art,  happily  not  very  common,  but  which  is 
always  employed  with  success  against  the  liberty  of  nations,  the  art 
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of  combining  the  most  tyrannical  acts  with  an  apparent  respect  for  re- 
publican forms.  He  was  one  of  those  Courlanders  whom  hope  had 
formerly  led  to  the  Court  of  Russia  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Anne.  To  serve  that  Court  he  had  quitted  a  Professor's  Chair  in 
the  University  of  Konigsburg.  Although  the  smallness  of  his  sta- 
ture, and  his  excessive  corpulency,  gave  him  an  appearance  some- 
what ridiculous ;  his  carriage  was  still  imposing,  and  had  a  certain 
magisterial  air  which  he  derived  from  his  original  profession.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe 
in  regard  to  public  law  and  the  ancient  languages  ;  and  beneath  his 
coarse  exterior,  there  was  concealed  a  very  artful  mind,  and  a  wily 
system  of  conduct.  But  he  lived  without  the  smallest  respect  for 
decency, — ruined  himself  in  obscure  debaucheries,  and  repaired  his 
fortune  at  the  expense  of  his  character. — In  a  journey  to  Poland,  he 
met  with  Poniatowski  when  young,  and  by  a  natural  return  to  his 
profession,  had  given  him  instructions,  whence  he  now  assumed  the 
right  of  calling  him  his  pupil  and  son. — Grown  old  in  futile  nego- 
tiations, full  of  profound  contempt  for  business,  for  honours,  and 
above  all  for  courts,  he  had  acquired  that  habit  of  indifference  and 
resignation  in  executing  foolish  commissions,  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
emplified in  very  old  ambassadors. — When  employed  at  Vienna,  he 
lived  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  He  kept  a  palace  for  mere 
form  ;  for  he  lived  in  a  garden  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  passing  his 
time  with  some  unknown  literary  men,  with  musicians,  with  his  bas- 
tards and  their  mothers,  learning  what  was  going  on  in  Europe  only 
from  the  gazettes ;  ill  payed  by  his  government,  and  paying  nobody 
himself. '     T.  2. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  was  not  disturbed  by  other  powers  in 
her  violent  and  unprincipled  efforts  to  force  upon  the  Poles  a 
king  whom  the  majority  detested.  Prussia  acted  in  concert  with 
her,  France  and  Austria  were  nearly  indifferent,  and  Turkey  was 
the  only  state  that  seemed  at  all  alarmed  at  the  open  violation 
of  an  independent  country.  The  noble  opposition  of  the  Polish 
chiefs,  Branicki,  Mokranouski  and  Radzivil,  sheds  a  ray  of  glory 
over  the  history  of  these  times.  We  feel  indignant  that  no  na- 
tion of  Europe  supported  their  cause,  and  are  warmed  and  inte- 
rested by  the  elevation  of  mind  and  contempt  of  danger  which 
they  displayed  amidst  the  outrages  of  the  Russian  barbarians, 
even  when  we  recollect  that  their  cause  was  after  all  but  the 
cause  of  a  tumultuous  aristocracy,  who  v/ished  to  preserve  their 
authority,  unimpaired  by  a  foreign  yoke. — The  following  account 
of  Branicki,  whilst  it  will  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  his 
character,  will  also  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  manners  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  Polish  nobility. 

'  Count  Branicki,  grand-general  of  the  kingdom,  preserved,  in  ad- 
vanced age,  vigour  of  body  and  firmness  o  f  soul.  His  office,  to  which 
the  whole  military  authority  was  confided,  was  regarded  by  the 
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Poles  as  the  strongest  barrier  against  the  royal  authority.  But  the 
personal  qualities  of  Branicki  increased  its  consideration.  Honesty 
and  firmness  formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  During  a  long  and 
adventurous  life,  he  was  always  actuated  by  sentiments  of  honour. 
In  his  early  years,  he  served  in  France;  and  on  his  return  to  Poland, 
became  one  of  the  chiefs,  by  whose  courage  and  perseverance,  Au- 
gustus the  Second  was  compelled  to  send  his  Saxon  troops  out  of  the 
kingdom.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  sensibility  to  pleasure,  and  his 
love  of  splendour.  But  that  dignity  which  never  forsook  him,  made 
him  always  of  high  estimation  in  the  republic.  The  Princes  Czar- 
torinski  sought  his  alliance;  and  diough  he  publicly  kept  a  seraglio, 
gave  him  their  niece,  an  elegant  young  woman,  in  marriage.  Bran- 
icki had  no  other  family  than  that  multitude  of  good  citizens  who 
loved  to  surround  him.  The  situation  of  his  estates,  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  was  favourable  to  the  concourse  of  the  nobility  ;  and  his 
palace  of  Bialistok  was  the  finest  monument  of  the  arts  which  that 
country  had  yet  seen.  Here  the  pomp  of  Asia  was  combined  with 
the  taste  of  Europe;  and  here,  according  to  antient  usage,  the  nobles, 
in  the  midst  of  shows  and  feasts  conferred  on  public  affairs,  recalled 
the  glories  of  their  ancestors,  and  concerted  the  means  of  preserving 
their  independence. '     T.  1. 

Shall  we  be  accused  of  undue  partiality  to  those  frail  Polish 
patriots,  in  adding  the  following  short  character  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  intrepid  amongst  them  ?  Cato's  patriotism,  it  has 
been  said,  sometimes  glowed  with  wine ;  and  it  appears  that 
love  helped  to  animate  that  of  Mokranowski. 

*  This  Pole,  of  a  lofty  stature  and  noble  presence,  accustomed  in 
his  youth  to  those  violent  exercises  which  the  prodigious  strength  of 
Augustus  the  Second  made  fashionable  among  the  young  nobility, 
could  break  with  a  single  blow  the  head  of  a  bull,  or  bend  in  his 
hand  a  bar  of  iron.  After  having  served  in  France  with  honour, 
and  in  Prussia  with  the  favour  of  the  King,  he  returned  to  Poland 
still  young  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  his  fortune,  soon 
acquired  great  consideration  in  the  republic  by  his  bravery,  his  rea- 
dy knowledge  of  men,  his  talent  for  inspiring  those  around  him 
with  confidence,  and  his  eloquence,  which  consisted  in  expressing 
with  simplicity  the  most  elevated  sentiments.  In  him  might  be 
seen  a  remarkable  union  of  the  virtues  the  most  admired  in  the  an- 
tient republics,  with  that  gallantry  which  is  characteristic  of  modern 
times.  And  in  labouring  to  free  his  country  from  the  despotism  of 
Russia,  by  one  day  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Branicki,  he 
perhaps  desired,  with  equal  ardour,  to  obtain  thereby  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  wife  of  that  illustrious  old  man.  *     T.  1. 

During  the  interregnum,  Poniatowski's  uncles,  the  Princes 
Czartorinski,  had  succeeded  in  making  considerable  innovations 
upon  the  constitution.  They  had  patriotism,  as  well  as  talents 
and  ambition  \  and  had  long  meditated  in  silence  those  changes 

which 
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which  their  intrigues  and  their  influence  at  last  enabled  them  to 
effect.  Their  main  object  was  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
crown,  by  adding  to  it  the  influence  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the 
great  officers  of  state,  and  by  placing  the  army  and  finances  more 
immediately  under  its  controul.  They  wished,  too,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  peasants,  and  gradually  to  bring  down  the 
power  of  the  nobility.  Though  acting,  at  this  time,  in  concert 
with  Russia,  they  contrived  partly  to  deceive  her  as  to  the  scope 
and  tendency  of  these  innovations,  which  were  in  fact  intended 
ultimately  to  defeat  her  views,  by  giving  the  government  more  so- 
lidity and  independence.  But  these  statesmen  committed  one  great 
error,  which  completely  overthrew  their  projects.  They  joined 
in  excluding  the  Dissidents,  or  dissenters,  from  the  government; — 
a  measure  which,  by  exciting  deep  animosity  in  that  body,  alien- 
ated their  affections,  threw  them  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and 
brought  on  a  civil  war  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

Every  British  reader  must  see  the  application  of  this  part  of 
the  history  of  Poland.  Read  but  Catholics  for  Dissidents,  and 
the  warning  is  before  us.  We  have  repeated  in  Ireland  the  er- 
ror of  the  Polish  government ;  and  we  ask  in  vain  for  security 
that  the  catastrophe  may  not  be  the  same.  *  It  is  a  singular  ob- 
servation, '  says  an  excellent  writer,  *  and  which  should  have 
the  greatest  weight  with  a  legislature,  that  though  all  modern 
history  is  full  of  mischiefs,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  tolera- 
tion, yet  no  author  has  ever  undertaken  to  show,  that  any  public- 
evils  have  any  where  been  occasioned  by  granting  it. '  *  The 
toleration  to  which  this  liberal  churchman  alludes-,  is  not  that 
jealous  boon  which  allows  a  man  to  worship  his  God,  free  from 
the  fear  of  persecution  •,  but  that  which  exposes  no  man  to  want 
any  thing,  or  suffer  any  thing  from  the  state,  on  account  of  his 
faith,  when  that  faith  is  not  obviously  subversive  of  order  or  mo- 
rality. It  was  by  this  genuine  sort  of  toleration  that  Poland  grew 
and  prospered  ;  and  it  was  by  departing  from  its  maxims  in  later 
times,  that  she  added  religious  animosities  to  all  her  other  evils, 
and  drove  a  part  of  her  people  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  natural  e- 
nemy  of  their  country.  '  Poland  '  says  M.  Rulhiere  '  did  not 
grow  by  conquest,  for  which  her  constitusion  was  unlit,  nor  by 
industry,  to  which  it  was  directly  adverse; — but,  by  admitting  all 
the  surrounding  religions  to  equal  privileges,  she  in  fact  added 
whole  provinces  to  the  state. '  Cherishing  all  the  modes  of 
Christian  worship,  and  prospering  by  the  generosity  of  her  prin- 
ciples, she  determined  to  make  their  equality  a  fundamental  part 
of  her  constitution.  It  was  therefore  enacted  in  1573,  as  a  per- 
manent 

*  Bishop  of  St  Asaph's  Works,  vol.  II, 
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manent  law,  that  all  the  different  sects  should  be  equally  eligi- 
ble to  the  Diet,  and  to  all  offices  of  trust.  Her  best  days  were 
during  the  period  when  this  wise  enactment  subsisted  in  vi- 
gour; but  it  came  in  time  to  be  encroached  upon;  and,  in 
i736,  the  Dissidents  were  at  length  denied  admission  to  the  Diet, 
or  the  great  offices  of  state.  From  that  period,  their  discontents 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  troubles  of  Poland.  In  the 
Diet  in  which  the  Czartorinski  had  introduced  their  innovations, 
their  claims  were  rudely  treated,  because  these  statesmen  thought 
it  useful  on  that  occasion  to  truckle  to  the  bishops,  and  to  hu- 
mour the  fanaticism  of  the  multitude.  We  agree,  said  they -to 
the  former,  to  exclude  the  Dissidents,  provided  you  assist  us  in 
our  projects  of  improving  the  constitution  to  the  detriment  of 
Russia.  They  did  not  perceive,  that,  by  perpetuating  discon- 
tents, they  promoted  all  the  worst  views  of  that  power.  They 
forgot  that  the  patriotic  affections  are  worn  out  by  continued 
unkindness, — that  the  ties  of  loyalty  lose  their  influence  over 
men  irritated  and  disgusted  with  the  constant  rejection  of  just 
claims.  If  what  Mr  Burke  says  be  true,  '  that  the  greater  vir- 
tues are  at  a  market  too  high  for  ordinary  humanity, '  it  is  sure- 
ly unreasonable  to  expect  that  men  will  continue  attached  to  a 
government  which  requires  all  the  duties  of  citizens,  while  it 
treats  them  like  aliens  and  outlaws. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  Dissidents  were  opposed,  were 
not  without  their  share  of  popularity,  and  have,  indeed,  been 
pretty  closely  followed  in  more  imposing  assemblies  than  the  Diet 
of  Poland.  Almost  every  country,  it  was  said,  had  an  establish- 
ed religion  to  which  certain  political  privileges  were  attached. 
The  Dissidents  had  their  teachers,  preachers,  and  churches,  and 
were  protected  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  What  they 
wanted  then,  was  power,  and  not  toleration.  This  was  thought 
a  mighty  strong  argument — as  if  it  were  enough  not  to  be  actu- 
ally persecuted — as  if  a  religion  were  really  free  whose  professors 
are  stamped  with  distrust — as  if  to  be  deprived  of  civil  privileges 
on  account  of  it  were  no  injury — as  if,  in  fine,  there  is  nothing 
to  complain  of,  when  talents  and  honourable  ambition  are  rudely 
pushed  back  from  that  eminence  which  those  favoured  of  the  state 
are  allowed  freely  to  ascend. 

Against  all  this  the  Dissidents  appealed  to  the  old  laws,  to  the 
better  times  of  the  republic,  and  to  the  general  principles  of  li- 
berty and  expediency.  And  it  is  curious  enough  to  find  England 
interfering  (we  quote  from  our  Ambassador's  declaration  to  the 
Diet*)  «  for  that tjgressed  part  of  the  Polish  nation  the  Dissi- 
dents, ' 

*  See  the  Declaration  delivered  by  Mr  Wroughton  to  the  Diet  in 
I  "6 1). — State  Papers,  Annual  Register. 
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dents  ; '  arguing  '  the  closeness  of  connexion  between  the  in- 
terests of  the  republic  and  the  justice  of  their  claims  ; '  stating, 
too,  '  that  these  claims  are  founded  on  a  doctrine,  whose  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence  makes  it  characteristic  of  Christianity ; ' 
and  disapproving  of  *  their  eaxiusion  from  honourable  employ- 
ments, and  the  means  of  serving  their  country. '  Such  were  the 
principles  upon  which  England  judged  it  wise  to  ground  her  re- 
monstrance in  behalf  of  the  excluded  Poles  ;  and  it  is  truly  la- 
mentable to  think  of  the  risk  which  she  now  voluntarily  incurs, 
by  repeating  that  very  error  she  so  long  ago  exposed  and  repro- 
bated in  the  government  of  Poland. 

The  Dissidents,  in  an  evil  hour,  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia  ;  who,  glad  of  the  pretext,  instantly  marched 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  thus  begun  a  war  which  cost  Poland  the  loss  of  her  provinces 
and  independence.  Here  we  see  the  result  of  that  fatal  system  of 
exclusion  which  has  since  met  with  such  unexpected  countenance 
among  a  more  enlightened  people.  With  a  stronger  government, 
and  the  barriers  which  nature  has  thrown  around  us,  we  pursue 
it  indeed  with  less  immediate  hazard  ;  but  it  still  turns  our 
strength  into  weakness,  and  increases,  beyond  all  calculation, 
dangers,  which  every  hour  increases  and  brings  nearer.  Nor  do 
the  circumstances  which  distinguish  our  situation  from  that  of 
Poland,  afford  us,  after  all,  the  miserable  certainty  of  retaining 
Ireland  to  ourselves,  poor  and  discontented,  instead  of  wealthy 
and  loyal.  The  glimmering  of  hope  which  lately  appeared  on 
the  verge  of  the  European  horizon,  has  now  faded  into  almost 
total  darkness.  And  yet,  while  the  destroyer  is  paving  his  way 
to  us  with  the  ruins  of  other  states,  do  we  superstitiously  cli-ng 
to  our  destructive  follies,  and,  with  a  mine  under  our  feet,  cajole 
ourselves  with  the  hope  that  the  foe  will  not  be  able  to  reach  a 
match  to  it.  But,  independently  altogether  of  the  danger  of  con- 
quest or  separation  by  foreign  means,  separation  by  internal  means, 
is  not  only  probable,  but,  we  fear,  certain,  if,  overlooking  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  civil  war,  which  deprived  us  of  a  portion  of 
our  dominions,  we  shall  madly  continue  to  refuse  a  whole  people 
privileges,  which  they  ought,  and  are  determined,  to  possess. 

M.  Rulhiere's  account  of  these  matters  is  copious  and  animat- 
ed ;  but  that  is  all.  There  is  no  depth  of  observation,  and  no 
dignity  even  of  narration.  In  the  gravest  part  of  the  story,  he 
introduces  some  anedotes  of  the  King's  amours,  which  are  below 
the  dignity  even  of  modern  history.  But  there  are  others,  which 
show  the  weakness  and  frivolity  of  this  Prince  in  strong  colours. 
The  day  after  the  Russians  had  forcibly  carried  away  certain 
Bishops  and  Senators  for  opposing  the  Empress — an  outrage,  till 

then, 
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then,  without  example  in  modern  times,  and  which  spread  con- 
sternation through  the  capital,  the  King  was  found,  by  the  depu- 
ties of  the  Diet,  busily  employed  in  sketching  the  pattern  of  a 
new  livery  for  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation.  We  shall  ex- 
tract the  author's  interesting  account  of  that  act  of  iniquity  and 
despotism,  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  observing  only,  that  the 
history  of  Catharine's  proceedings  in  Poland  might  serve  a  little 
to  moderate  that  wonder  which  is  so  loudly  expressed  at  similar 
atrocities  of  our  own  day.  In  these,  and  in  the  subsequent  par- 
tition, we  may  see  the  image  and  pattern  of  all  that  has  happen- 
ed since ;  and  the  powers  of  Europe  are  new  only  suffering  for 
the  cooperation,  or  connivance  of  their  predecessors  in  these  in- 
famous transactions.  Then  it  was  that  the  practice  was  begun, 
of  exciting  subjects  against  their  governments — of  converting 
treaties  of  peace  into  stratagems  of  war — of  giving  to  a  tyranni- 
cal confiscating  agent  the  respectable  name  of  ambassador — of 
pillaging  and  massacring  under  the  guise  of  protection — of  mak- 
ing war  without  the  softening  usages  of  modern  times — in  fine, 
of  gratifying,  at  the  expense  of  a  weak  neighbour,  the  unhallow- 
ed desires  of  a  turbulent  and  engrossing  ambition. — The  account 
of  the  capture  of  the  Bishops  and  Senators  is  as  follows. 

*  Cactan  Soltik,  bishop  of  Cracow,  and  sovereign  duke  of  Scrvia, 
was  at  supper  with  his  old  friend  Count  Mnikek,  marshal  of  the 
Court,  when  news  were  brought  that  the  neighbouring  streets  were 
rilled  with  Russian  troops.  The  hotel  belonging  to  a  minister  of  the 
republic  was  surrounded,  the  door  forced,  and  sentinels  placed  at  all 
the  windows.  One  passage  only  remained,  which  led  into  the  house 
of  the  Prussian  ambassador,  and  which  the  Russians  durst  not  vio- 
late ;  and  through  it  the  bishop  was  urged  to  escape.  But  he 
thought  flight  unworthy  of  his  character.  When  the  Russians  came 
into  the  chamber  where  he  was,  he  rose  and  threw  his  papers  into 
the  fire  ;  and  then  turning  to  the  officer,  he  said,  '  Do  you  know 
me,  that  I  am  sovereign,  senator,  and  priest  ? '  The  Russian  having 
answered,  that  his  orders  were  to  arrest  him,  he  embraced  Cant 
Mnikek,  who  was  petrified  with  amazement  and  fear  ;  and  then, 
without  emotion,  followed  the  officer. — The  bishop  of  Kiow,  waked 
by  the  noise,  was  found  on  his  knees,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand ; 
and  after  praying  for  forgiveness  to  his  enemies,  and  blessing  hi:; 
weeping  servants,,  was  setting  out  vrith  his  feet  uncovered,  when  the 
Russians,  moved  to  pity  by  superstition,  begged  him  to  put  on 
more  clothes — The  palatine  of  Cracow  exclaimed,  after  a  moment 
pf  silence,  '  I  would  regard  death  as  a  favour.  I  should  glory  in 
being  assassinated  for  defending  religion  and  liberty  :  but  the  arrest 
of  a  senator  and  general  humbles  and  dishonours  my  nation. ' — They 
were  all  led  separately,  and  without  domestics,  to  the  camp  of  the 
Russians ;  and  were  next  day  carried  towards  Russia  under  an  es- 
cort, without  being  allowed   any   sort  of  communication.     They 

were 
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were  refused  not  only  the  comforts  which  age  and  infirmities  render- 
ed necessary  to  some  of  them,  but  even  those  necessaries  which  are 
never  denied  to  the  greatest  criminals.  At  Wilna,  fhey  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  General  Nummers,  who,  before  forwarding  them, 
asked  the  orders  of  his  court.  In  reply,  the  Empress  '  offered  them 
liberty,  provided  they  would  engage,  by  writing,  not  to  oppose  her 
will,  or  the  operations  of  her  ambassador. '  This  offer  was  made 
to  each  separately  in  his  prison,  and  rejected  by  all.  They  were 
immediately  conveyed  to  Smolensko,  and  an  order  given  that  no 
person  should  speak  of  them,  or  pronounce  their  names  ;  and  when 
die  war  broke  out  in  Poland,  they  were  ordered  to  Siberia. '  t.  '2. 
p.  466— 470. 

i  his  war  was  sufficiently  embittered  by  religious  animosities  •, 
but  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the  Russians,  deepened  tenfold  all 
its  horrors.  M.  Rulhiere  characterizes  in  strong  terms,  though 
there  is  no  language  adequate  to  the  purpose,  atrocities  which 
find  no  parallel  in  modern  history— not  even  in  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth's ravages  in  the  Palatinate,  or  those  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy. 

Turkey,  naturally  jealous  of  Russia,  and  not  participating  in 
those  sinister  views  which  darkened  the  understandings  of  some 
neighbouring  powers,  was  the  only  state  that  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Poles  in  a  struggle  which,  whatever  name  it  bore, 
was  in  fact  for  the  existence  of  that  country.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  republic  and  this  power,  lead  M.  Rulhiere,  pretty  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  his  work,  to  descant  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  intrigues  of  the  Ottomans  ;  and  he  gives  a  variety  of  a- 
necdotes  illustrative  of  their  ignorance  and  fatuity,  as  well  as  an 
account  of  the  causes  of  the  comparative  weakness  into  which  they 
had  fallen.  The  Turkish  institutions,  he  observes,  are  funda- 
mentally adverse  to  improvement,  and  must  keep  them  back 
while  other  nations  are  advancing.  To  make  a  sensible  progress 
in  any  thing — to  invent  new  arts,  or  improve  the  old,  would  be 
an  offence  against  their  religion.  To  seek  any  knowledge  that 
was  not  possessed' by  the  founder  of  the  faith,  would  be  to  insult 
him.  This  is  always  the  case  with  a  people  whose  legislator, 
both  a  prophet  and  a  conqueror,  has  blended  in  one  code  all  the 
duties  of  religion  as  well  as  of  government.  The  Turk,  there- 
fore, thinks  himself  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  all  innovation ; 
and,  like  the  followers  of  Brama,  moves  on  in  a  track  which  he 
believes  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  Deity.  But  further,  the 
genius  and  structure  of  their  system  being  entirely  military;,  re- 
quired the  constant  exercise  of  the  warlike  virtues  to  keep  it  in 
vigour.  Cessation  from  war  only  showed  the  deformities  of  a 
government,  which  made  no  provision  for,  and  was  incompatible 
with  the  arts  of  peace.  When,  therefore,  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire were  fixed,  and  the  conquered  nations  had  sunk  into  sub- 
mission, 
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mission*  the  tranquillity  which  ensued  proved  destructive  of  their 
power.  The  art  of  war  was  deprived  of  the  only  school  which 
this  barbarous  government  afforded  •,  and  the  Janissaries  were  al- 
lowed to  abate  the  strictness  of  their  antient  discipline.  The  sul- 
tans, no  longer  roused  by  the  great  events  which  formed  their  pre- 
decessors, became  slothful  and  voluptuous  ;  and  the  offices  of  the 
state,  in  the  absence  of  all  military  claims  to  promotion,  were 
necessarily  given  to  favourites  equally  ignorant  and  corrupt. 

Some  of  the  pachas  who  accompanied  the  army  into  Poland, 
were  so  ignorant  as  to  ascribe  the  effects  of  the  field-artillery  to  ma- 
gic. The  leading  men  in  their  councils  scarcely  knew  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  empire,  and  had  but  a  very  confused  notion  of  that 
of  Europe.  When  they  were  told  by  the  French  ambassador, 
that  the  Russian  fleet  had  passed  the  Sound — QiCest-ce  que  la 
Staid  ?  was  the  rejoinder.  The  King  of  Prussia  wrote  the  Sul- 
tan Mustapha  an  encomiastic  letter,  telling  him,  *  that  he  should 
have  been  born  three  centuries  sooner,  among  the  Selims  and  So- 
limans. '  The  divan,  the  seraglio,  the  ulema,  were  all  consulted 
in  vain  for  the  meaning  of  this  compliment ,  and  the  Shadow  of 
God  on  Earth  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  dog  of  a  fo- 
reigner. 

The  hostility  of  the  Turks  brought  the  former  project  of  re- 
storing the  Greeks  into  favour  at  the  court  of  St  Petersburg. 
Its  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  Peter  the  Great;  but  M.  Rulhiere 
contends,  that  it  was  first  broached  by  Field-Marshal  Munich.  It 
was  afterwards  suggested  to  Orloff,  by  a  Greek,  who  served  in 
his  company  of  artillery.  The  history  of  this  enterprize  is  most 
immoderately  distended  by  our  author ,  but  they  who  wish  to  see 
an  account  of  it,  will  be  gratified  by  the  perusal.  We  shall  enter 
no  farther  into  it,  than  to  give  part  of  his  account  of  Hassan,  who 
was  then  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Turks  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  which 
the  East  has  produced. 

'  Hassan,  who  at  the  time  in  which  I  write  is  regarded  as  the  last 
hope  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  who  has  become  Captain  Pacha,  who 
has  subdued  all  the  rebels,  restored  peace  in  the  provinces,  and  bound 
together,  for  a  time,  the  fragments  of  this  shattered  empire — Hassan 
had  been  carried  off  in  his  infancy,  by  the  Turks,  from  the  frontiers 
of  Persia ;  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  person  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople,  and  employed  as  a  boatman.  In  the  flower  of  his 
age  he  escaped  by  the  assistance  of  a  Greek,  who  conducted  him  to 
Smyrna,  where  he  entered  among  the  recruits  there  raising  for  Al- 
giers. He  soon  signalized  himself  among  the  Africans  by  his  intre- 
pidity in  hunting  the  lion.  Twice,  in  these  hunting  parties,  he  was 
left  for  dead  in  the  deserts,  covered  with  blood  and  wounds.  These 
adventures  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Dey,  .who  employed  him, 

loaded 
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loaded  him  with  favours,  and  raised  him  to  the  second  government 
in  the  kingdom.  But  his  refusal  to  take  any  concern  in  the  dispute? 
between  a  favourite  and  a  minister,  raised  him  two  enemies.  Brought, 
to  the  brink  of  destruction,  he  marched  the  troops  of  his  govern- 
ment against  a  Spanish  fortress  on  the  coast,  as  if  with  an  intention 
to  attack  it.  But,  taking  advantage  of  the  night,  he  caused  his  bag- 
gage to  proceed  to  the  city,  where  he  went  himself,  the  Governor 
being  privy  to  his  design.  He  afterwards  traversed  Spain,  France, 
and  Italy,  repaired  to  Naples,  and  there  embarked  for  Constantino- 
ple. Arrived  there,  he  was  claimed  by  an  Envoy  from  Algiers, 
arrested,  and,  without  being  heard,  conducted  to  a  prison  of  the  se- 
raglio. The  Sultan  happened  to  go  thither  in  disguise ;  but  Hassan 
knew  the  master  of  the  empire — spoke  to  him  with  intrepidity — >said 
that  he  had  come  to  Constantinople,  not  as  a  fugitive  and  deserter, 
but  as  one  whose  wrongs  gave  him  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  head  of 
the  Mussulmans.  Mustapha  loved  courage  and  justice;  and,  asto- 
nished and  pleased  with  Hassan,  he  gave  him,  in  this  very  prison,  the 
command  of  a  ship  of  war. '     t.  3.  p.  429 — 31. 

The  author's  view  of  the  politics  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  includ- 
ing the  characters  of  Frederic  and  Kaunitz,  is  one  of  the  best 
written  portions  of  this  work.  His  dislike  to  the  Austrian  alli- 
ance makes  him  throw  some  very  dark  shades  into  the  portrait  of 
the  latter •,  but  the  traits  he  gives  of  his  personal  character,  cor- 
respond with  other  accounts,  particularly  those  of  Wraxall  and 
Marmontel.  His  view  of  his  political  conduct  is,  that  he  was  en- 
tirely guided  by  two  great  principles,  which  were  necessarily  at 
variance  with  an  open,  direct,  and  honourable  policy,  and  made 
his  whole  negotiations  a  labyrinth  of  dark  intrigues.  Those  were, 
'  that  a  state  ought  never  to  do  by  itself,  what  it  can  do  by  others; ' 
and  that  in  foreign  politics,  c  a  dexterous  diplomatist  may  accom- 
plish every  thing  he  desires. '  M.  Rulhiere  contrasts  this  view  of 
his  conduct  with  the  King  of  Prussia's  plain-dealing  with  other  pow- 
ers, which  resulted,  he  says,  from  a  favourite  maxim  of  that  Sove- 
reign— that  a  state  whose  internal  affairs  are  well  regulated,  need 
give  itself  but  little  concern  about  negociations.  We  cannot  make 
room  for  his  strictures  on  these  subjects ;  but  shall  extract  part  of 
his  account  of  the  personal  habits  and  character  of  Kaunitz,  for 
the  sake  of  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  heard  much  of  that 
singular  man. 

*  An  illustrious  birth,  a  great  fortune,  of  which  he  became 

master  when  he  was  young,  the  possession  of  a  sovereign  county, 
which  he  derived  from  his  mother,  an  elegant  person,  and  noble 
appearance,  with  a  constant  care  of  himself,  made  him  distinguished 
and  fashionable  at.  a  court  where  his  methodical  gallantry,  his  pride, 
and  his  indifference,  rather  recommended  than  exposed  him  to^ridi- 
cule.  He  carried  the  extravagant  fashion  of  dressing  the  hair,  which 
■-hen  prevailed  in  Europe,  to  the  utmost  excess,  and  spent  whole  days 
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in  embellishing  his  head  with  innumerable  buckles.  Thus,  he  was 
more  in  company  with  his  hairdresser  than  any  body  else.  All  his 
youth  was  spent  in  this  sort  of  idleness,  which  degenerated  into  lan- 
guor, and  a  fixed  horror  at  labour,  especially  regulated  labour.  It 
is  surprising  that  those  habits  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  exquisite 
qualities  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him — a  delicate  discern- 
ment, quickness,  extent  of  judgment,  and  an  infallible  memory.  Not- 
withstanding the  advantages  of  birth,  he  had  begun  with  those  sub- 
ordinate occupations,  which  are  the  usual  apprenticeship  of  young 
courtiers  destined  only  for  civil  affairs.  In  these  he  learnt  the  first 
elements  of  the  old  immutable  Austrian  policy  ;  and,  having  no  mi- 
litary objects  in  view,  never  tried  to  overcome  die  weaknesses  of  that 
effeminate  education,  in  which  he  had  been  trained  by  the  perpetual 
society  of  women ;  and  which  had  produced,  not  only  a  pusillani- 
mous dread  of  death,  but  a  horror  at  the  very  name,  and  an  affecta- 
tion of  sensibility,  with  a  sort  of  organical  delicacy,  that  dreaded  all 
painful  emotions,  and  even  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere. '  t.  4-. 
p.  172— 3. 

We  had  intended,  before  closing  this  article,  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  improvements  of  that  glorious  system  of  equipoise 
by  which  the  nations  of  Europe  had,  down  to  the  fatal  era  of  the 
partition  of  Poland,  been  so  long  protected  and  distinguished  ; 
and  to  have  accompanied  this  with  a  brief  deduction  of  its  effects 
upon  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  European  community.  But 
having  already  transgressed  our  usual  limits,  and  having,  indeed, 
frequently  adverted  to  these  subjects  in  other  parts  of  our  Journal, 
we  shall,  at  present,  limit  ourselves  to  a  very  short  view  of  what 
has  been  said  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  project  of  parti- 
tion, of  which  our  author  gives  an  account  materially  different 
from  other  writers. 

The  possibility  of  such  an  abuse  of  the  balancing  system  as 
was  exemplified  in  1772,  arose,  says  M.  Gentz,  so  clearly  out  of 
its  nature,  as  to  make  us  wonder,  after  witnessing  the  event,  that 
such  an  abuse  was  not  previously  foreseen  ;  but  yet,  he  adds,  such 
a  project  was  never  thought  of  till  the  fate  of  Poland  was  decid- 
ed by  it  at  that  time.  This  is  certainly  the  common  idea  ;  inso- 
much, that  the  first  conception  of  the  partition  is  universally  a- 
scribed  either  to  Frederic  or  his  brother  Prince  Henry.  The  in- 
conveniences resulting  irora  the  discontiguous  state  of  his  domi- 
nions during  the  Seven-years*  war,  made  Frederic  exceedingly  de- 
sirous, it  is  said,  to  acquire  the  interjected  Polish  provinces  ;  and, 
knowing  that  he  could  nor  succeed  in  this  object  without  the  con- 
currence of  Russia  and  Austria,  he  devised  the  partition  as  a 
means  of  bribing  their  acquiescence.  Among  those  who  ascribe 
this,invention  to  him,  there  is,  however,  a  difference  as  to  the 
power  with  which  he  first  concerted   it?  execution.     Thus,  Mr 
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Goxe,  upon  tire  authority  of  Count  Hertzberg  as  he  says,  con- 
tends that  Austria  was  the  first  acceder,  and  that  the  whole  was 
arranged  at  the  conferences  of  Neustadt,  when  it  was  agreed  that 
Russia  should  be  gained  by  holding  out  the  neutrality  of  Austria 
in  the  Turkish  war  as  the  price  of  her  accession.  Mr  Tooke,  on 
the  other  hand,  states,  that  the  scheme  was  first  communicated 
to  Catharine  during  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry  to  Petersburg,  and 
that  their  great  difficulty  was,  as  to  the  gaining  of  Austria.  And 
Mr  Wraxali,  while  he  makes  Prince  Henry,  and  not  Frederic,  its 
original  author,  gives  the  same  account  as  Mr  Coxe  of  the  objects 
and  arrangements  of  the  conferences  at  Neustadt. 

M.  Rulhiere  differs  from  all  these  writers  ;  and  contends,  that 
the  first  idea  of  dividing  Poland  among  the  neighbouring  powers, 
so  far  from  originating  in  the  cabinet  of  Frederic,  was  broached 
near  a  century  before  his  time.  '  J'ai  retrouve, '  says  he,  c  dans 
les  archives  des  affaires  etrangeres  de  France,  cette  anecdote  impor- 
tant^, et  jusqu'a  present  ignoree.  *  It  was  during  the  year  165b', 
when  Sweden  was  in  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  Poland, 
— when  Austria^  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Swedes,  came  to 
its  assistance, — and  when  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Grand-Elector,  had  taken  up  arms  to  relieve  his 
dukedom  from  vassalage  to  the  republic,  that  Count  Stippenbach, 
the  Swedish  ambassador,  secretly  made  the  extraordinary  proposi- 
tion to  each  of  these  powers  to  unite,  and  divide  among  them  the 
kingdom  of  which  they  were  in  possession,  f  The  catastrophe 
was.  averted,  at  that  time,  by  the  irreconcileable  animosities  of  the 
proposed  sharers,  and  the  prompt  interference  of  France,  who  had 
discovered  the  dreadful  secret  of  Stippenbach.  The  proposition, 
it  is  said,  was  again  brought  forward  during  the  troubles  that 
ensued  upon  the  election  of  Augustus  the  Second  ;  who  himself 
offered  to  agree  to  it,  upon  condition  of  a  part  being  allotted  to 
him,  and  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  \  But  Charles  and  Peter 
were  not  at  all  in  a  humour  to  make  up  their  quarrels,  even  for 
the  spoil  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  thus  the  fate,  to  which  it  seems 
long  before  to  have  been  doomed,  was  reserved  for  the  conjunc- 
tion of  more  accommodating  spoilers. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  exposed  state  of  Poland  r;v!y  excited 
the  illicit  desires  of  her  neighbours,  and  that  their  mutual  jea- 
lousy and  ambition  suggested,  more  than  a  century  before  its 
accomplishment,  the  idea  of  a  joint  possession.  But  M.  Rul- 
hiere further  contends,  that  the  partition  of  1772  was  net  first 
proposed  either  by  Frederic  or  by  his  brother  ;  that  it  was  indeed 
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suggested  to  the  former  by  the  latter  ;  but  that  this  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  intelligible  hints  which  dropped  from  the  Em- 
press of  Russia,  when  she  met  with  the  Prince  at  St  Petersburg. 
In  support  of  this  averment,  he  recites  two  different  accounts- of 
conversations  in  which  she  started  the  subject,  and  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  Prince's  secretaries,  Baron  Kniphausen,  M.  San- 
'ilos,  and  M.  Csesar;  and  he  further  asserts,  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  partition  made  no  part  of  the  conferences,  either  at  Neiss 
or  Neustadt.  ||  Among  so  many  opposite  averments,  each  sup-, 
porting  itself  by  great  authorities,  it  is  not  fox  us  to  decide.  The 
convenience  of  the  Polish  provinces  for  uniting  the  discontiguous 
parts  of  Frederic's  dominions, — his  connivance  at  Catharine's  pro- 
ceedings in  Poland, — and  the  circumstance  of  that  Sovereign  beiqg 
in  possession  of  the  whole  of  that  country,  and  thereby  in  a  condition 
to  think  herself  making  cessions  by  agreeing  to  the  partition, — arc 
facts  which  undoubtedly  give  plausibility  to  the  opinion,,  that  the 
measures  of  I  772,  whether  originating  in  the  mind  of  Henry  ox 
Frederic,  were  proposed  by  Prussia,  and  first  adopted  by  the  ca- 
binet of  Vienna,  rather  than  that  of  St  Petersburg.  With  regard 
ro  the  last  point,  however,  it  is  but  right  to  observe,  that  M.  Se- 
jnir  says  he  was  assured  by  Kaunitz,.  Cobenzel,.  and  Vergenncs, 
that  Austria  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  partition,  and  did  nor 
^Kcede  to  it  till  France  positively  refused  to-  assist  her  in  opposing 
the.  other  two  power?. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  more  matter  of  curiosity  than  import- 
ance, to  ascertain  these  things  with  precision.  Impartial  posteri- 
ty must  ever  brand,  with  equal  infamy,  the  whole  parties  to  a 
transaction,  the  most  atrocious,  and  in  its  effects  the  most  perni- 
cious, that  the  history  of  Europe  had  till  then  to  record.  And 
if  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  it  has  been  brought  for- 
ward to  justify  and  palliate  subsequent,  and  more  fata!  devasta- 
tions— to  none  more  injurious  than  to  the  successors  of  the  ori- 
ginal violators  of  the  sanctuary  of  national  independence — we 
may  safely  say  of  the  history  of  Poland,  what  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  says  of  history  in  general,  that  though  it  were  useless  tq 
all  other  men,  it.  ought  to  be  diligently  perused,  and  its  morJ. 
treasured  up  by  princes. 
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Art.  IX.  V&yages  a  Peking,  Manille,  et  Pile  de  France.,  faits 
dans  r Intervals  des  Annees  1784  a  1801.  Par  M.  de  Guignes, 
Resident  de  France  a  la  Chine,  attache  au  Ministere  des  Rela- 
tions exterieures,  Correspondent  de  la  Premiere  et  de  la  Troi- 
sieme  Classe  de  l'Institut.  3  torn,  8vo.  Avec  un  Atlas  en 
folio,     a  Paris.      1808. 

Tn  the  small  catalogue  of  rational  books  which  we  possess  on 
-*-  the  subject  of  China,  this  deserves  to  occupy  a  respectable  sta- 
tion. The  recent  work  of  Mr  Barrow  is  that  with  which  it  is  most 
natural  for  us  to  compare  it :  and,  though  not  in  all,  yet,  in  se- 
veral respects,  we  are  inclined  to  give  it  the  preference  to  that 
judicious  publication.  The  author,  from  long  residence  in  the 
country,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  is  less*  new  to 
his  subject,  and  more  master  of  it.  He  has  formed  a  more  accu- 
rate estimate  than  Mr  Bafrow,  of  certain  important  particulars  in 
the  political  and  social  state  of  the  Chinese.  But  his  book  is  not 
so  rich,  by  any  means,  in  facts.  We  have  the  author's  own  ob- 
servations on  the  appearances  which  struck  him  ;  and  these  are 
often  very  good  : — but  Barrow  has  more  uniformly  described  to 
us  the  various  phenomena  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
course  of  his  interesting  progress.  It  is  true,  indeed,  and  this  is 
what  should  be  remembered  in  behalf  of  both,  that  their  oppor-* 
funities  of  observing  facts,  by  the  restrictions,  or  rather  imprison- 
ment, under  which  they  were  held  by  the  pitiful  policy  of  this 
illiberal  and  ignorant  people,  were  extremely  circumscribed. 

The  name  of  De  Guignes  is  intimately  associated  with  that  of 
China  in  the  minds  of  all  those  to  whom  the  history  of  the  ori- 
ental nations  has  been  an  object  of  attention.  The  translation 
of  the  Chou'hing  by  M.  de  Gtnpies,  with  his  preface  and  notes, 
published  at  Paris  in  1770,  and  the  Histoire  des  Huns,  drawn 
from  Chinese  sources  by  the  same  h*md,  are  among  the  most  va- 
able  monuments  of  Asiatic  history  which  the  industry  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  last  century  have  brought  to  light.  *  Our  present  au- 
thor is  the  son  of  that  celebrated  orientalist;  who,  beside  the  writ- 
ings which  he  gave  to  the  public  in  his  lifetime,  left  behind  him 
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*  Mr  Gibbon  denominates  M.  de  Guignes «  a  skilful  and  laborious 
interpreter  of  the  CWnese  language,  who  has  thus  laid  open  new 
and  important  scene*  in  the  history  of  mankind.  '  Decline  and  Fall 
of  ike  Rom.  Emp.  v.  iv.  p.  S48.  The  Histoire  des  Huns  is  the  great 
guide  of  Mr  Gibbon  in  tracing  the  movements  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, which  terminated  in  their  inundation  upon  the  civilized  conn-, 
tries  of  Europe. 
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a  variety  of'manuscripts,  which  the  son  is  preparing  to  publish, 
and  of  which  he  has  given  us  a  list  in  the  avant-propos  to  the  pre- 
sent work.  The  education  which  he  received  from  his  father 
may  be  supposed  to  have  fitted  him,  in  a  particular  manner,  for 
acting  in  China  ;  and  accordingly  he  had  filled  the  office  of 
French  resident  in  that  country,  his  principal  abode  being  at  Ma- 
coa,  for  the  space  of  ten  years  previous  to  the  journey  of  the 
Dutch  embassy  to  Pekin,  after  the  return  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador, Lord  Macartney,  in  1794.  M.  de  Guignes  informs  us, 
that,  having  long  desired  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  China, 
he  eagerly  seized  the  favourable  opportunity  which  now  present- 
ed itself.  To  M.  Titziqg,  f  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  who  had 
corresponded  on  literary  subjects  with  his  father,  he  applied  for 
leave  to  accompany  him  :  This  was  readily  granted; — and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  character  of  an  interpreter  in  the  suite  of  the 
Dutch  ambassador,  he  twice  traversed  the  empire  of  China  from 
Canton  to  Pekin,  going  by  one  road,  and  returning  by  another. 

For  the  contents  of  the  three  volumes  with  which  he  has  fa- 
voured us,  a  very  short  description  must  suffice.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  follow  the  author  in  the  line  of  instruction  which  he 
pursues,  as  an  observer  ;  but  to  collect  the  scattered  lights  which 
he  and  others  afford  us  for  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  Chi- 
nese ;  and,  amid  the  hyperbolical  conclusions  which  it  has  been 
so  much  and  so  long  the  fashion  to  draw  respecting  the  nations 
of  the  East,  to  see  what  the  facts  before  us  can,  in  the  present, 
case,  entitle  us  to  support. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume  is  a  summary  view  of  the 
antient  history  of  China,  not  ascending  higher  than  the  reign  of 
Yao,  2357  years  before  Christ  ;  nor  descending  lower  than  the 
4Sth  year  of  Ping-vang,  the  year  722  before  Christ..  This  was 
by  the  author  deemed  useful  to  precede  his  description  of  the 
present  state  of  China  ;  and  it  is  a  document  of  the  very  highest 
value.  Some  of  the  important  conclusions  which  it  supports  are 
thus  presented  by  the  author. 

'  Jc 

-j-  M.  Titzing  had  been  formerly  chief  Resident  of  the  Dutch  in 
Japan,  and  has  brought,  we  are  told  by  De  Guignes,  precious  do- 
cuments thence,  which  he  means  to  publish.  If  these  pages  should 
happen  to  meet  his  eye,  we  hope  the  solicitations  we  now  offer  to 
him  will  have  some  effect  towards  inducing  him  not  to  delay  his  pro- 
mised gifts.  We  know  so  little  about  Japan, — we  have  been  told  so 
much  that  is  false, — and  an  enlightened, man  (which  M.  Titzing  ap- 
pears to  be)  who  understands  the  language,  and  has  resided  for  a 
competent  time  in  the  country,  could  tell  us  so  much  that  is  true,. 
that  we  promise  ourselves  great  instruction  from  his  communications.. 
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'  Je  commence  par  dormer  un  precis  de  l'histoire  ancienne  des 
Chinois,  et  je  m'arrete  a  l'epoque  ou  elle  prend  un  caractcre  plus  au- 
thentique  et  plus  vrai.  La  partie,  d'ailleurs,  de  leur  histoire  que  je 
rapporte  me  suffit,  puisque,  etant  entierement  depourvue  de  faits, 
extremement  incertaine,  et  pour  ainsi  dire  nulle  sans  les  discours  mo- 
raux  qui  la  remplissent,  *  elle  demontre  evidement  que,  tandis  qu'il 
subsistoit  de  grandes  puissances,  que  plusieurs  royaumes  meme  avoi- 
ent  deja  disparu  de  dessus  le  globe,  l'empire  de  la  Chine  n'ctoit, 
d'apres  le  recit  de  ces  propres  histoiiens,  que  fort  peu  de  chose  dans 
ces  temps  recules  ;  qu'il  n'etoit  compose  que  de  quelques  hordes  peu 
nombreuses,  vivant  au  milieu  de  peuples  barbares,  et  se  portant  sou- 
vent  d'un  lieu  a  un  autre,  suivant  les  circonstances  ou  les  avantages 
qu'elles  pouvoient  retirer  de  semblables  emigrations';  en  un  mot,  que 
cet  empire,  loin  d'exister,  ainsi  qu'on  l'a  pretendu,  3000  ans  avant 
J.  C,  n'a  ete  reuni,  d'une  maniere  stable,  que  depuis  529  ans. — En 
attaquant  cette  antiquite  accordee  par  certains  auteurs  aux  Chinois, 
je  ne  cherche  point  a  etablir  un  hypothese  nouvelle;  ce  n'est  pas  moi 
qui  parle  ;  je  rapporte  simplement  les  discours  inserts  dans  le  Chou-king, 
tftfen  tire  des  consequences  a  I'appui  de  mon  seritimert.  ' 

Thus  do  the  96  or  97  millions  of  years  winch  fome  of  the 
Chinefe  claim  for  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  as  well  as  the 
four  or  five  thoufand  which  are  claimed  for  it  by  many  Euro- 
peans, vanifh  at  once,  leaving  but  little  in  the  fhape  of  a  refidue 
behind.  As  the  Chou-Mng  is  before  us  in  a  European  drefs,  and, 
though  this  is  not  the  only  Chinefe  authority  of  which  the  author, 
avails  himfelf  in  drawing  up  his  fummary,  yet,  as  it  is  that  on 
which  his  refults  chieily  depend,,  the  authenticity  of  his  premifes 
may  be  verified  by  every  man  for  his  own  fatisfaction.  As  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  conclulions,  whoever  compares  them  with  his  pre- 
mifes  will  be -qualified  to  judge. 

For  the  fake  of  thofe  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  explore 
the  subject  for  themfelves,  it  may  be  far  from  ufelefs  to  corrobo- 
rate the  authority  of  M.  de  Guignes  by  that  of  one  of  the  moft 
penetrating,  judicious,  and  molt  deeply  informed  of  all  inquirers 
into  antient  hiftory,  the  Prefident  Goguet.  j 

'  What  dependence, '  says  he,  '  can  we  place  upon  the  certainty 

D  d  3  of 

*  For  example,  you  are  told  that  such  and  such  a  prince  mounted 
the  throne  ;  you  are  then  told  a  conversation  of  his,  with  some  man- 
darin or  doctor,  on  some  vague  and  common-place  topics  of  morals 
or  government ;  and  this,  or  something  like  it,  is  very  often  the  whole 
history  of  the  reign. 

f  The  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  vol.  III.  p.  2S5.     We  quote  the  Eng- 
lish translation,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  In  existence,  and  because 
we  wish  to  tell,  what  is  not  generally  known,   that  i:  came  Irom  the 
pen  of  the  venerable  historian  of  Great  Britain,  Dr  Henry.      It  w  l 
the  work  of  one  of  his  early  years. 
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of  Chinese  chronology  for  the  early  times,  when  we  see  these  people 
unanimously  avow,  that  one  of  their  greatest  monarchs,  interested  in 
the  destruction  of  the  antient  traditions,  and  of  those  who  preserved 
them,  caused  all  the  books  which  did  not  treat  of  agriculture,  or  of 
medicine,  or  of  divination,  to  be  burnt;  and  applied  himself  for  many 
years  to  destroy  whatever  could  recal  the  knowledge  of  the  times  ante- 
rior to  his  reign.  About  forty  years  after  his  death,  they  wanted  to 
reestablish  the  historical  documents.  For  that  purpose,  they  gathered 
together,  say  they,  the  hearsays  of  old  men.  They  discovered,  it  is 
added,  some  fragments  of  books  which  had  escaped  the  general  con- 
flagration. They  joined  these  various  scraps  together  as  they  could, 
and  vainly  endeavoured  to  compose  of  them  a  regular  history.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  more  than  150  years  after  the  destruction  of  all 
the  monuments,  that  is  to  say,  the  year  37  before  Christ,  that  a  com- 
plete body  of  the  antient  history  appeared.  The  author  himself  who 
composed  it,  Ssc-Ma-tsiene,  had  the  candour  to  own,  that  he  had 
not  found  it  possible  to  ascend  with  certainty  800  years  beyond  the 
times  in  which  he  wrote.  Such  is  the  unanimous  confession  of  the 
Chinese.  *  I  leave  to  be  judged,  after  such  a  fact,  the  certainty  of 
their  ancient  history.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  treating  of  it,  insur- 
mountable difficulties  and  contradictions.  There  runs  through  it  an 
uncertainty,  like  that  which  the  chronologists  find  in  their  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  and  in  that  of  the 
first  kings  of  Greece.  Besides,  it  is  equally  destitute  of  facts,  cir- 
cumstances and  details.  ' 

The  dynasty  of  Tclieou,  the  third  in  order  from  the  beginning, 
mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  I  122  before  J.  C.  The  first  so- 
vereign of  this  race  was  I'en-vajig.  The  state  of  China  at  that 
pme,  as  represented  by  the  native  historians,  is  thus  expressed  bv 
our  author. 

'  Ven-vang  et  son  fils  Vou-vang  r^gnoient  dans  les  environs  de  l'en- 
droit  ou  est  a  present  Sy-gan-fou  dans  le  Chen-sy,  et  n'occupoient  pas 
iin  pays  fort  etendu,  la  plus  grande  partie  de  cette  province  etant 
possedee  par  des  barbares.  En  general,  ce  qu'on  appelle  ville  n'en 
etoit  point ;  les  bourgs  ou  villages  mime  titoient  rares  ;  il  y  avoit 
quantite  de  grands  pays  incultes,  qui  ne  furent  defriches  que  depuis. 
La  Chine,  proprement,  n'a  ete  remplie  de  villes  que  beaucoup  plus 
tard,  et  ces  sont  les  Ttsin  et  les  Han,  qui,  dans  la  suite,  en  ont  le  plus 
fait  construire,  pour  maintenir  les  barbares  qu'ils  soumettoient.  ' 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  successor  of  Vou-var;g,  whose  name 
was  Tching-vangy  our  author  says- — 

<  Ce 

*  The  story  is  probably  nothing  but  a  fable,  invented  when  they 
began  to  plume  themselves  with  a  high  antiquity,  as  an  apology  for 
their  total  wan':  of  annals  to  support  such  a  pretension.  But,  how. 
ever  this  may  be,  the  proof  is  equally  complete,  that  no  documents 
of  ajitient  history  exr/.. 
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'  Cc  prince  quitta  Tcheou  et  alia  a  Fong.  Le  Taypao  etoit  paili 
Jivant  lui,  pour  examiner  j'endroit  que  l'on  avoit  choisi  pour  habiu-T. 
Tcheou-Kong  consulta  les  oracles,  qui  repondirent  que  cet  eridroit 
etoit  le  milieu  du  monde. — Apres  une  pareille  decision,  on  traca  le 
plan  de  la  nouvelle  ville  sur  le  bord  du  jfleuve  Lo,  ou  employa  le:; 
peuples  de  Yu  aux  travaux,  et  en  cinq  jours  la  ville  tut  acheyee, 
'J'cheou-Kong,  apres  en  avoir  fait  le  tour  et  tout  examine,  sacrifia  sur 
lin  auiel  des  boeufs,  et  sur  un  autre,  le  lendemain,  un  boeuf,  iuie 
brebis  et  un  cochon.  C'est  ainsi  qu'on  rapporte  la  construction  de 
cette  ville,  qui  n'etoit  tout  au  plus  qu'un  liameau,  ou  un  simple  c. t,m- 
pement ;  ce  qui  diminue  beaucoup  de  cette  puissance  et  de  cette 
richesse  accordees  aux  Chinois  existant  alors,  et  n'en  fait  plus  qu'un 
peuple  errant  et  se  transportant,  suivant  les  circonstances,  d'un  lieu 
a  tin  autre.  Or,  si  l'an  1109  avant  J.  C.  l'etat  de  la  nation  Chinoise 
etoit  tel  que-ce  qu'on  vtent  de  rapporter  donne  lieu  de  le  penser,  on 
croira  difficilement  a  cet  etat  florissant  que  certains  auteuis  veulent 
lui  supposer  sous  les  regncs  des  ancier.s  empereurs,  e'est-a-dire  1200 
i>ns  plutoL  ' 

The  progress  of  the  history  makes  it  appear  that  at  this  time, 
snd  fer  long  after,  the  Chinese  were  not  united  into  one  nation, 
but -consisted  of  several  communities  ;  and  the  author  concludes 
liis  historical  sketch  with  the  following  observation. 

'  D'apres  cet  expose,  -on  pourra  juger  de  Petat  de  la  nation  Chi- 
noise depuis  les  premiers  temps  jusqu'a  l'epoque  de  l'an  722  ayanl 
J.  C.  On  verra  que  des  quinze  provinces  de  la  Chine,  dix  etoient 
occupies  par  des  barbares  qui  n'avoient  jamais  etc  soumis,  et  que  de 
cinq  autres  une  tres  grande  partie -etoit  encore  possedce  par  d'autres 
barbares  vivant  en  nomades,  au  milieu  desquels  il  y  avoit  quelques 
villages  ou  habitations,  avec  des  terreins  cultives  qu'on  qualirie  du 
titre  des  royaumes  ;  enfin,  on  se  con-vaincra  que  ce  n'etoit  p  lint  \u\ 
peuple  immense  formant  un  empire  ricbe  et  puissant,  mais  un  pi\ple 
compose  de  differentes  hordes  errantes  et  se  transportant  d'un  lieu  a 
■un  autre,  suivant  les  circonstan«es.  ' 

Such  are  the  conclusions  respecting  the  state  of  the  Chinese, 
at  a  period  comparatively  modern,  to  which  we  are  brought  by  a 
critical  examination  of  their  own  documents,  after  the  lofty  de- 
scriptions of  a  civilization  cf  boundless  antiquity,  winch  credu- 
lity, and  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  have  so  long  rendered  cur- 
rent in  Enrope.  * 

D  d  4  The 

*  Voltaire  is  absolutely  furious  against  all  who  venture  to  doubt. 
this  antiquity.  '  Oscrons  nous  parler  des  Chinois,  sans  nous  en  re- 
porter a  ieurs  propres  annales  ?  -  -  -  -  II  est  evident  que  l'empire  de  la 

;.  hine  etoit  forme  il  y-  a  plus  de   quatre  mille  ans. Si  guelqups 

annales  portent  un  caractere  de  certitude,  ce  sont  celles  de  Chini  i: 
—  r.fc'esspire  Chinois  subsistait  avec  splendeur,  quand  les  Chaldii   rs 

eommencaienf 
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The  work  before  us,  exclusive  of  this  historical  document, 
consists  of  a  journal  of  the  route  from  Canton  to  Pekin,  and 
back  again,  which  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the  first  volume, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second  ; — of  the  author's  observations  on 
the  country  and  people,  classed  under  separate  titles  ;  as,  *  Man- 
ners, Customs,  Religion,  Language,  Arts,  Government,  Popula- 
tion, Revenue, '  &c.  filling  up  the  principal  part  of  the  second 
and  third  volumes  ; — and  lastly,  of  a  short  account  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  which  the  author  visited  in 
the  course  of  his  peregrinations.  This  occupies  a  few  pages  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  third  volume. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  helps  furnished  by  M.  de  Guignes,  for 
attaining  accurate  notions  respecting  the  state  of  civilization  a- 
mong  the  Chinese,  are  by  no  means  unimportant.  The  ..inquiry 
itself  is  one  which  should,  long  ago,  have  been  prosecuted  in  this 
country  with  more  diligence,  and  with  more  judgment,  than  have 
hitherto  been  allotted  to  it.  The  nation  which,  above  all  others, 
maintains  the  greatest  intercourse  with  China  ;  the  nation  which, 
above  all,  has  the  greatest  interests  dependent  on  that  intercourse  ; 
the  nation  which  has  had  so  many  of  her  sons  living  for  so  many 
years  on  Chinese  ground,  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  to 
Naples  for  an  interpreter,  when  she  thought  of  sending  an 
embassy  to  China  ;  and  in  selecting  the  presents  intended  to  dis- 
play at  once  her  grandeur  and  her  friendship,  sent  such  things  as 
the  people  were  too  rude  to  value,  and  which  they  threw  aside  as 
little  better  than  lumber. 

If  the  gentlemen  at  Canton  are  not  permitted  to  explore  the 
country,  there  are  books  among  the  Chinese  :  these  may  be  easily 
had  for  money  ;  and  people  are  to  be  found  who  would  teach  to 
read  them.  If  learning  to  read  them  would  be  a  difficult  task, 
rewards  could  be  given  that  would  be  proportional.  It  is  now, 
however,  known,  and,  if  there  were  no  other  proof,  the  expe- 
rience of  Sir  George  Staunton's  son,  a  boy,  who  made  a  consi- 
derable proficiency  both  in  reading  and  writing  Chinese,  only 
during  his  passage  from  England  to  China,  would  be  sufficient, 
that  the  difficulty  of  learning  Chinese  is  by  no  means  so  great, 
ks,  among  other  fancied  prodigies,  was  once  believed.  There  is 
a  book  of  Chinese  laws  now  in  England;  a  book  from  which 
conclusions  so  decisive  could  be  drawn.  But,  where  is  the  Eng- 
lishman that  can  interpret  it  ?  How  many  other  books  might, 
by  the  advantage  of  the  English  intercourse,  be  obtained,  which 
would  enable  us  to  ascertain  beyond  controversy  every  point  in 

the 

commencaient  le  cours  de  ces  dix-neuf  cents  annees  d'observations 
astronomiques,  envoyees  en  Grece  par  Callisthene.  Essai  sur  les 
fficeum  et  I'Esprit  des  Nations,     Introduction,  Article  Chine. 
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the  state  of  China  which  it  would  interest  us  to  know  ?  Why 
have  they  never  been  procured  ?  Why  has  it  not  been  made  a 
point  to  have  Englishmen  acquainted  with  the  language  of  China  ? 
It  has  been  learned  by  Portuguese,  by  Italians,  by  Frenchmen. 
Of  the  great  number  of  Englishmen  who  have  gone  to  Hindus- 
tan, a  few  meritorious  individuals  have,  without  the  smallest  en- 
couragement from  Government,  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  languages  of  that  country,  and  communicated  to  us  the  most 
satisfactory  documents.  Of  the  small  number  who  are  sent  to 
China,  no  one  has  yet  done  any  thing  •,  nor,  from  the  nature  of 
their  situation,  is  any  thing  to  be  expected  from  them,  till  they 
receive  that  encouragement  which  a  wise  and  liberal  government 
ought  long  ago  to  have  afforded. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  philofophers  have  not  as  yet  laid  down 
any  very  diftinc~t  canons  for  ascertaining  the  principal  ftages  of  ci- 
vilization. The  ideas  of  the  greater!  part  of  mankind  on  the 
fubjedt,  are  therefore  vague  in  the  extreme.  All  they  do  is,  to 
fix  on  one  or  two  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  as  at  the 
highell  point  of  civilization  ;  and  wherever,  in  any  country,  a 
few  of  the  ftrft  appearances  ftrike  them  as  bearing  a  refemblance 
to  fome  of  the  mod  obvious  appearances  "in  thefe  ftandards  of 
comparifon,  fuch  countries  are  at  once  held  to  be  civilized  ;  and 
if  the  fafhion  is  but  fairly  and  fully  fet  in  fuch  a  mode  of  thinking 
and  talking,  the  current  is  not  eafily  Hopped.  Crowded  itreets,  and 
a  buitle  of  people,  feem  to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  cir- 
cumstances, the  evidence  of  which  mult  be  decifive. 

In  thefe  conclufions,  distance  appears  to  have  been  an  agent  of 
great  potency  ;  and  the  title  to  civilization  has  always  been  ad- 
mitted on  Highter  grounds  to  thofe  who  were  fartheft  removed 
from  us.  The  Turks,  for  example,  we  have  always  denominated 
barbarians.  The  Hindus  and  Chinefe  we  have  regarded  as  civi- 
lized ;  and  for  that  civilization,  many  among  us  have  contended, 
and  do  contend,  with. a  fpirit  little  lefs  intolerant  than  it  it  were 
their  religion  itfelf.  A  critical  examination  of  the  (late  of  thefe 
people  demonllrates,  that,  in  every  particular  which  can  be  regard- 
ed as  a  mark,  or  as  a  refult  of  civilization,  the  Turks  are  their 
fuperiors. 

The  information  we  now  have  concerning  China,  however  de- 
fective in  marking  the  particular  afpeel:  which,  among  them,  a 
particular  ftage  of  civilization  exhibits,  is  yet  abundantly  fufficient 
to  prove,  that  they  are  in  the  very  infancy,  or  very  little  advanced 
beyond  tire  infancy,  of  fixed,  or  agricultural  fociety.  It  is  not 
pofhble  for  a  people,  deriving  their  fubfrfterice  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  foil,  and  fpread  over  a  very  confidcrable  extent  of  country, 
to  be  held  together  by  means  lefs  artificial,  and  lefs  favourable  to 

human 
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juiman  luppinefs,  than  the  Chinefe  are.  Their  government  is  a 
ckTpotifm  in  the  very  fimpleft  and  rudeit  form*  Ail  power  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  monarch  ;  at!  administered  by  mercenary  a- 
gents,  holding  immediately  of  him,  and  removeable  only  at  his 
pleasure.  No  checks,  no  controuls,  no  remedy  for  abufe,  but 
through  the  emperor  ;  and  all  acceis  to  him  fhut  up  by  intrigue, 
and  by  power.  The  practical  bufinefs  of  government,  through 
all  its  organ?,  is  to  plunder  the  people,  and  deceive  the  Sovereign. 
Mercenarinefs,  therefore,  and  intrigue,  have  grown  to  an  excels  iu 
China,  that  was  never  exhibited  any  where  elfe  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  *  Mendacity,  the  principal  inftrument  of  intrigue,  has  ac- 
cordingly become  the  national  character,  to  a  degree  beyond  that 
of  any  other  people  that  ever  exifted.  f 

'  Ceux  qui  auroient  quelques  plaintes  a  faire, '  says  our  author, 
(V.  II.  p.  435),  '  n'ont  pas  la  faculte  de  s'adresser  a  l'empereur, 
mais  seulement  aux  ministres  ou  aux  officiers  principalis  de  la  cfeam- 
bre  ;  or,  tous  ces  personages  etant  lies  d'interct,  aucune  requtte  ne 
parvient,  et  les  plaignans  ne  peuvent  rcussir  a  obtenir  la  moindre 
justice.  ' 

The  Emperor  sends  inspectors  into  the  provinces,  to  see  if  the 
mandarins  do  their  duty. — 

'  Aussitot  qu'ils  arrivent,  tous  les  mandarins  s'empressent  d'aller 
au  devant  de  leurs  desirs,  et  de  leur  offrir  des  presens  ;  et  comment 
les  refuseroient-ils,  puisque  l'Empereur  lui-meme  en  recoit  de  tres- 
considerables.  L'amour  des  presens  a  toujours  existe  a  la  Chine. 
Une  change  de  gouverncnr  de  ville  coute  plusieurs  miliers  d'ecus,  et 
.quelquefois  de  vingta  trente  mille.  Un  vice-mi,  avant  d'etre  en  pos- 
session de  sa  place,  paie  de  soixante  a  deux  cent  mille  francs  ;  il  n'y 
a  pas  de  visiteur  ou  de  vice-ioi,  qui  ne  se  retire  avec  deux  ou  trois 
millions.     J'ai  vu  moi-meme  mi  Hopou  de  Ouanton  quitter  sa  place, 

,  an  res 

*  See  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  and  mischievousness  of 
this  intrigue,  in  Han-Kicu  Choasn,  or  Pleasing  History,  (Vol.  Ill, 
p.  115.)  ;  for  which,  in  an  English  dress,  we  are  indebted,  first  to 
the  Portuguese  interpreter,  and  next  to  a  late  eminent  prelate  of  our 
own  church.  This  document  affords  many  striking  indications  of 
the  wretched  state  of  government  in  China. 

-j-  For  this  remarkable  feature  of  the  Chinese  character,  the  evi- 
dence may  be  cited  of  a'lmost  all  travellers,  particularly  the  latest 
Httd  most  intelligent,  Barrow,  Staunton,  De  Guignes.  Poor  M, 
Vanbraam's  complaints  of  the  lies  of  the  mandarins,  whom  they  could 
not,  he  says,  believe  in  orie  word  they  said,  are  incessant  and  amus- 
ing ;  as  he  struggles  all  the  while  to  think  highly  of  the  Chine,  e  ci- 
vilization. See,  passim,  Voyage,  de  VAmlkhsade  de  la  Compazine  de$ 
JndcsOricntales  Hwlandaises  vers  l'Empereur  de  la  Chine  en  1 7944'  1 795. 
■r— '  The  most  respectable  characters,  Van-ta-gin,  Chou-ra-gia,  make  rug 
scruple  to  tell  lies.  '     Jkarrwtfs  Lijc  ofjLord  Mac-  rrtpry,  Vol.  1 L  p.  £00, 
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apres  un  an  de  residence,  important  avec  lui  un  million  de  piastres 
(5,400,000  liv.) '     Ibid.  p.  434. 

'  Certains  auteurs  ont  regarde  le  gouvernement  Chinois  comme 
parfaiu — J'ai  vecu  long-terns  a  la  Chine  ;  j'ai  traverse  ce  vaste  empire 
dans  toute  sa  longueur  ;  j'ai  vu  partont  le  fort  opprimer  le  foible,  et 
tout  homme  ayant  en  partage  une  portion  d'autorite,  s'en  servir  pour 
vexer,  molester  et  ecraser  le  peuple. — Les  mandarins  des  villes  cher- 
choient  a  s'emparer  d'une  partie  du  salaire  du  a  nos  coulis  et  a  nos 
porteurs  ;  ils  les  frappoient  meme  lorsqu'ils  vouloient  se  plaindre.  Un 
de  nos  petits  mandarins  ne  rougit  pas  de  prendre  une  somme  de  vingt 
mille  francs  qui  devoit  etre  distribute  a  nos  domestiques  Chinois. ' 
Ibid.  p.  438,  439. 

1  There  is, '  says  Mr  Barrow,  *  c  no  middle  class  of  men  in 
China.  In  fact,  there  are  no  other  than  the  governors  and  the 
governed.  If  a  man,  by  trade,  or  industry  in  his  profession,  has 
accumulated  riches,  he  can  enjoy  them  only  in  private.  He  dares 
jiot,  by  having  a  grander  house,  or  finer  clothes,  to  let  his  neigh- 
bour perceive  that  he  is  richer  than  himself,  lest  he  should  betray 
him  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  district,  who  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  him  within  the  pale  of  the  sumptuary  laws, 
and  in  laying  his  property  under  confiscation. '  In  another  pas- 
sage, +  he  observes, — '  that  a  general  character  of  rapacity,  of 
an  aim  to  make  himself  master  of  the  property  of  another,  by 
cheating,  or  thieving,  or  robbery,  or  the  abuse  of  authority,  distin- 
guishes a  Chinese,  whenever  he  can  do  it  with  impunity. ' 

But  observe  the  stability,  say  many  people,  of  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment. Consider  how  long  the  state  of  China  has  been  im- 
moveable ;  and  say  if  this  be  not  a  proof  of  excellent  government  ? 
'  Le  vaste  empire  de  la  Chine, '  says  Voltaire,  \  *  le  plus  ancien  du 
monde,  et  le  mieux  police  sans  doute,  puisqu'il  a  ete  le  plus  du- 
rable. '  Were  the  fact,  however,  as  it  is  assumed,  this  immobi- 
lity in  the  state  of  society,  so  far,  we  apprehend,  from  being  a 
proof  of  high  civilization,  would  be  a  proof  of  the  very  reverse  : 
so  gratuitous  are  the  conclusions  to  which  people  have  trusted  on 
this  subject !  Dr  Johnson  has  observed,  with  philosophical  saga- 
city, ||  that  '  the  language  most  likely  to  continue  long  without  al- 
teration, would  be  that  of  a  nation  raised  a  little,  and  but  a  little, 
above  barbarity,  secluded  from  strangers,  and  totally  employed  in 
procuring  the  conveniences  of  life ;  either  without  books,  or, 
like  some  of  the  Mahometan  countries,  with  very  few.  Mpn 
thus  busied  and  unlearned,  having  only  such  words  as  common 
use  requires,  would  perhaps  long  continue  to  express  the  same 
notions  by  the  same  signs.  But  no  such  constancy  can  be  expect- 
ed 

*  Travels  in  China,  p.  389.  f  Ibid.  p.  179. 

f   Remarques  de  l'Essai  stir  les  Mceurs,  Prim.  Rem. 
j|   In  the  Preface  to  the  English  Dictionary. 
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ed  in  a  people  polished  by  arts,  and  classed  by  subordination  ; 
where  one  part  of  the  community  is  sustained  and  accommodated 
by  the  labour  of  the  other.  Those  who  have  much  leisure  to 
think,  will  always  be  increasing  the  stock  of  ideas  ;  and  every  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  whether  real  or  fancied,  will  produce  new 
words,  or  combinations  of  words.  "When  the  mind  is  unchained 
from  necessity,  it  will  range  after  convenience  5  when  it  is  left  at 
large  in  the  fields  of  speculation,  it  will  shift  opinions  :  as  any 
custom  is  disused,  the  words  that  expressed  it  must  perish  with 
it ;  as  any  opinion  grows  popular,  it  will  innovate  speech  in  the 
same  proportion  as  it  alters  practice. '  It  is  evident,  that  if  these 
arguments  are  conclusive  with  regard  to  speech,  they  are  no  less 
conclusive  with  regard  to  all  the  great  particulars  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  man.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr  Gibbon,  that  wherever 
the  manners  of  a  people  have  been  long  stationary,  they  are  in 
that  very  low  state  of  civilization  in  which  instinct  has  more  in- 
fluence than  reason.  '  The  operation  of  instinct, '  says  he,  *  .«  is 
more  sure  and  simple  than  that  of  reason  :  it  is  much  easier  to 
ascertain  the  appetites  of  a  quadruped,  than  the  speculations  of  a 
philosopher ;  and  the  savage  tribes  of  mankind,  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  condition  of  animals,  preserve  a  stronger  resemblance 
to  themselves  and  to  each  other.  The  uniform  stability  of  their 
manners  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  their  fa- 
cilities. ' 

The  population  of  China  is  the  next  great  object  of  admiration. 
Surely  a  country  fo  very  populous  mull  be  highly  civilized.  We 
fiave  two  remarks  to  make  on  this  fubjecl:  ;  ift,  that  a  great  po- 
pulation is  no  certain  proof,  either  of  a  good  government,  or  of 
lugh  civilization  ;  and,  2d,  that  the  population  of  China  is  not, 
as  we  think  is  now  apparent,  any  thing  very  remarkable. 

It  is  no  law  of  human  nature,  that  population  (hall  regularly 
follow  civilization  and  good  government.  It  is  very  pofiible  for 
affairs  to  take  fuch  a  turn,  in  a  rude  Rate  of  fociety,  and  under  a 
very  bad  government,  as  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  increafe  of 
numbers,  than  under  a  date  of  much  greater  improvement.  The 
population  of  Ireland^  for  example,  has,  of  late  years,  been  in- 
creafing  fader,  much  falter,  than  the  population  of  England  ;  but 
nobody  will  fay,  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  are  either  better  go- 
verned, or  more  civilized,  than  the  people  of  England.  There 
are  various  circumftances  in  the  fituation  of  China,  the  operation 
of  which,  be  the  ftate  of  fociety  what  it  may,  mull  have  been  fa- 
vourable to  multiplication.  The  fuperftition  of  the  people,  which 
makes  them  deem  it  unhappy  to  die  without  pofterity,  produces 
early  and   univerfal  marriage.     For  many  ages   the  country  has 

been 

*  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  IV.  p.  341. 
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been  free  from  the  ravages  of  war.  The  people  of  the  Eaft  are 
remarkable  for  eating  little,  often  fuftaining  nature  with  the  mereft 
pittance  of  rice.  The  land,  being  all  of  it  the  Emperor's,  is  not 
divided  into  large  eftates  among  the  great  lords,  but  into  fmall 
portions  among  the  cultivators.  Almoir.  every  thing  in  China  be- 
ing done  by  human  labour,  and  there  being  fcarcely  any  beafts  of 
burthen,  and  but  few  reared  for  the  table,  a  greater  proportion 
(the  whole  with  very  little  deduction)  of  the  produce  of  the  foil, 
goes  immediately,  in  China,  to  the  maintenance  of  human  beings, 
than  in  any  other  country. 

In  the  next  place,  the  ftatements  which  the  Chinefe  themfelves 
give  of  their  population,  are  worthy  of  no  manner  of  regard;  and 
the  obfervations  which  have  been  recently  made  by  the  intelligent 
perfons  who  accompanied  the  English  and  Dutch  embaffies,  in 
their  progrefs  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  are  far  from 
giving  us  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  population  of  the  empire  of 
China,  compared  with  its  bulk,  is  very  remarkable.  M.  de  Guignes, 
in  the  prefent  work,  has  given  us,  on  this  head,  fome  valuable  in- 
ftrucYion.  He  gives  us,  in  the  firft  place,  an  important  Table, 
which  we  fhall  tranfcribe,  presenting  the  llatements  which  have 
been  given  at  three  different  times,  from  tJie  information  of  the 
Chinese  themselves,  of  the  population  of  all  the  provinces  'of  their 
empire; — in  1743  by  the  Miffionaries, — in  1761  by  Father  Aller- 
ftein, — and  in  1794  by  the  Englifh. 

Population  of  China  according  to 

' ~ — : *- — : 1 

Names  of  the        The  Missionaries  F.  SMcrstein  The  English 

Provinces.                   in  1743.  in  1761.                 in  1794. 

Petchely 16,702,765  15,222,940  38,000,000 

Kiang-nan 26,766,365  45,922,420  32,000,000 

Kiang-si 6,681,350  11,006,640  19,000,000 

Tchekiang 15,623,990  15,429,690  21,000,000 

Fokien 7,643,035  8,063,671  15,000,000; 

Hou-kouang 4,264,850  16,909,923  27,000,000 

Honan 12,637,280  16,332,507  25,000,000. 

Chan-tong 12,159,6S0  25,180,734  24,000,000 

Chan-sy 8,969,475  9,768,189  27,000,000 

Chen-sy r-.  14,804,035  14,699,475  30,000,000^ 

Setchuen 15,181,710  2,782,976  27,000,000 

Quang-tong 6,006,600  6,797,597  21,000,000 

Quang-sy 1,143,450  3,947,414  10,000,000 

Yunnan 1,189,825  2,078,802             8,000,000 

Koey-tcheou 255,445  3,402,722             9,000,000 

Leustong 235,620  668,852  10,000,000 

150,265,475         198,214.552        333,000,000 

The 
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Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incredible  increase  in  a  country 
confessedly  stationary  as  to  every  kind  of  improvement,  the 
slightest  inspection  of  this  table  is  sufficient  to  convince  any 
body,  that  these  different  statements  are  totally  contradictory, 
and  inconsistent  one  with  another;  that  they  have  been  made, 
in  short,  without  the  smallest  reference  to  the  fact ;  and  that,  in 
reality,  they  prove  nothing  but  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese  to 
exaggerate  and  misrepresent.  Observe,  for  example,  the  very 
first  province,  Petchely.  In  the  first  period,  lb  years,  from 
174-3  to  1761,  the  population  declined  ;  in  the  next  33  years,  it 
increased  to  more  than  double.  The  next  province,  Kiang-nan, 
in  the  first  period  nearly  doubled  its  population  ;  in  the  second 
period,  its  population  declined.  Hou-kouang,  in  the  first  18 
years,  increased  its  population  nearly  fourfold.  In  Setchuen,  in 
the  period  of  18  years,  the  population  sunk  from  fifteen  millions 
to  two  millions, — a  pretty  rapid  decline  ;  but  in  the  next  period  of 
33  years,  there  was  as  rapid  an  increase  •,  it  rose  from  two  mil- 
lions to  Vwenty-seven  millions.  It  ought  always  to  be  remember- 
ed, that  the  Chinese,  from  their  poverty,  their  superstitions,  and 
their  agricultural  occupations,  are  of  all  nations  the  least  given  to 
migrate  from  one  province  to  another. 

Mr  Barrow  tells  us,  *  '  the  Chinese  government  is  much  given 
to  exaggeration  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  country,  and  to  deal  liberally  in  hyperboles,  wherever  num- 
bers are  concerned.  '  In  fact,  the  people  of  Europe  can  hardly 
form  a  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  exag- 
geration carries  almost  all  the  Eastern  nations.  Witness,  for  one 
instance,  the  millions  of  years'  duration  they  ascribe  to  themselves. 

M.  de  Guignes  says,  respecting  this  same  subject  of  population — ■ 

*  J'ai  consults  moi-meme  les  Chinois ;  mais  les  ayant  trouves  tous 
en  contradiction  les  uns  avec  les  autres,  j'ai  juge  qu'il  n'etoit  pas  pru- 
dent de  les  croire  sur  parole  ;  car  nul  peuple  au  monde  n'est  plus 
dispose  a  exaggerer  tout  ce  qui  regarde  sa  nation.  lis  se  font  peu 
de  scrupule  de  tromper  un  etranger,  d'autant  plus  que  leur  vanits 
se  trouve  recompensed  par  Pimportance  qu'ils  croient  se  donner  a 
eux-memes  en  augmentant  la  force  et  la  puissance  de  leur  pays.  ' 

M.  de  Guignes  makes  us  acquainted  with  another  reason  for 
exaggeration,  even  in  the  official  statements. 

•  La  verite  '  says  he  '  est,  que  ces  etats  sont  inexacts,  et  que  s 
la  population  y  est  representee  comme  toujours  croissante,  cela 
provient  de  l'interet  que  les  Mandarins  ont  a  faire  croire  que  leurs 
provinces  s'ameliorent,  parceque  ce  seroit  deplaire  a  Vempereur,  et  mare 
a  leur  avancement,  que  de  lui  montrer  une  diminution  qiielconquc.  ' 

If  we  consider  that  the  Mandarins  are  in  general  changed  every 
two  or  three  years,  and  that  each  has  an  interest  in  representing 

the 
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the  population  as  having  increased  during  his  administration,  we 
shall  discover  a  principle  of  pretty  rapid  progression. 

The  excess  to  which  these  conscientious  governors  go  in  their 
misrepresentations  to  the  emperor,  far  surpasses  all  ordinary  be- 
lief. 

',  Le  Taong-tmi  de  Quanton, '  says  our  author,  *  nt  faire,  en  t794y 
des  galeres,  pour  poursuivre  les  pirates  qui  infestoient  les  cotes  ;  il 
ecrivit  a  Peking  que  tout  etoit  pret.  L'empereur  repondit :  "  Votre 
predeccsseur  m'a  dit  qu'il  n'y  avoit  plus  de  pirates,  les  frais  de  Par- 
mement  seront  pour  votre  compte.  "  Qu'arriva-t-il  ?  les  galeres 
restereat  la  ;  le  Tsong-tou  paya  ce  qu'il  volut,  et  les  pirates  existent  en- 
core. Le  fait  est,  que  le  vice-roi  precedent  avoit  fait  reeliement  armer 
des  galeres  ;  mais  les  mandarins,  au  lieu  d'aller  attaquer  les  voleurs, 
preferere'ntdefaire  le  commerce  d'opium,  et  ecrivirent  a  leur  retourque 
tout  ctoit  firii.  J'ai  vu  moi-meme  une  quarantaine  de  tetes,  soi-disanr. 
de  pirates,  envoyees  d'Haynan  ;  ce  devoit  ttre  Ta  une  preuve  bien 
evidente  dc  l'expedition :  point  du  tout ;  la  plupart  de  ces  tetes  appar- 
renoicnt  a  des  .cadavres  qu'on  avoit  deterres.  Passons  a  un  autre 
fait. — Le  Tsong-tou  de  Quanton  est  charge  d'aller  au  Tonquin  pour  en 
retablir  le  prince  detrone;  il  est  surpris  paries  troupes  du  rebelle  ;  les 
Chinois  sont  taiiles  en  pieces,  et  le  vice-roi  se  sauve  avec  peine.  E- 
crire  a  l'empereur  qu'il  a  etc  battu,  c'etoit  cxposer  sa  tete.  Que  fait- 
il  ?  11  mande  a  Peking  qu'il  a  transige  avec  le  rebelle,  qu'il  l'a  pro- 
clame  roi,  et  que  celui-ci  se  i-end  lui-meme  a  la  cour  pour  obtenir 
l'agFemen.t  de  l'empereur.  Ce  simulacre  de  roi  fut  recu  par  toute  la 
Chine  avec  les  honncurs  dues  a  un  souverain,  tandis  qu'il  n'etoit  qu'un 
ires  petit  ofncjef  du  vainqueur,  et  que,  retourne  dans  son  pays,  il 
rentra  dans  ses  functions. ' 

From  all  his  inquiries,  and  from  all  that  he  saw,  M.  de  Guignes 
is  convinced  '  que  la  population  de  la  Chine  ne  peut  exceder  celle 
des  autres  pays. ' — '  Dans  notre  route '  says  he  *  pour  nous  rendre  a 
Peking,  en  remontant  la  riviere  depuisOuantong  jusqu'aNanhiang- 
iou,  dcrniere  ville  dc  la  province,  nous  n'avons  rencontre  dans  cet 
espace^qui  est  de  cent  cinq  lieues,  que  cinq  villes,  eloignees  les  unes 
des  autres  dedix-sept,  dix-neuf,  vingt-quatre,  et  vingt-huit  lieues, 
La  population  dans  les  campagnes  ctoit  tres- ordinaire  ;  elle  nous 
a  paru  un  peu  plus  forte  dans  lea  villes  ;  mais  la  circonstance  de 
notre  passage  avoit  amene  du  monde  sur  la  route  ;  et  lorsqu'a  nor 
tre  retour  nous  avoYis  visite  a.  notre  aise  les  memes  lieux,  les  habi- 
tans  ne  se  sont  pas  montres  plus  nombreux  que  par-tout  ailleurs. ' 
The  wliole  of  the  route  to  Pekin  exhibited,  in  respect  of  popula- 
tion, an  appearance  exactly  similar.  On  their  return,  they  were  con- 
ducted by  another  road,  part  of  which  very  much  resembled  what 
they  had  seen  on  their  journey  to  the  capital.  However,  *  parve- 
nus, '  says  our  author,  '  dans  la  partie  orientale  du  Kiang-nan, 
portion  la  meilleure  de  la  Chine,  et  que  les  Chinois  montrent  de 

preference 
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preference  aux  etrangers,  nous  trouvames  dans  les  environs  de  la 
digue  qui  est  elevee  le  long  du  fieuve  Jaune,  des  bourgs  qui  nous 
parurent  tres-peuples  :  e'est  d'apres  cette  population  que  les  An- 
glois  ont  juge,  et  e'est  ce  qui  les  a  induit  en  erreur.— En  passant 
par  les  memes  lieux  que  ces  voyageurs,  j'aurois  pu  croire  comme 
eux  que  le  nombre  des  habitans  etoit  tres-considerable  ;  mais  j'ai 
reconnu  que  je  me  serois  trompe  si  je  m'en  eftois  rapporte  a  un 
premier  coup-d'ceil.  L'avantage  que  nous  avions  de  partir  suivant 
notre  volonte,  nous  a  mis  a  meme  de  verifier  que  cette  population 
n'appartenoit  pas  toute  entiere  aux  endroits  ou  nous  nous  trouvi- 
ons,  mais  qu'une  bonne  partie  y  etoit  venue  des  lieux  circonvoisins. 
Ces  bourgs  si  peuplcs  lors  de  notre  arrivee,  n'offroient  presque 
qu'un  desert  au  moment  ou  nous  partions,  et  nous  apperce- 
vions  dans  la  campagne  des-bandes  nombreuscs  d'habitans  qui  s'en 
retcurnoient  dans  leurs  villages.  ' 

"With  the  exception  of  this  district,  no  place  exhibited  the 
marks  of  a  great  population  ;  and  M.  de  Guignes  is  convinced, 
that  China,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  wonderfully  peopled. 

The  exaggerated  statements  of  the  Chinese,  may  easily  be  pa- 
ralleled by  statements  respecting  other  nations  confessedly  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  civilization.  *  We  find  from  sacred  writ, '  says  Mr 
Wallace,*  '  that  the  fighting  men  (in  Palestine),  exclusive  of  the 
two  tribes  of  Levi  and  Benjamin,  were  1,570,000.  And  if  we  take 
the  proportions  of  these  two  to  the  other  ten  tribes,  from  their  en- 
rolments which  are  marked  in  another  passage,  we  must  add  more 
than  121,000  :  the  whole  number  of  fighting  men  amounting,  by 
this  account,  to  1,691,000;  and  the  quadruple  of  this  last  sum, 
or  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  to  0,761,000. '  According 
to  Major  Rennel,  f  the  number  of  square  miles  in  Palestine  hard- 
ly exceed  7,250.  Its  population,  therefore,  must  have  exceeded 
900  to  the  square  mile  ;  whereas  the  population  of  China,  even 
according  to  the  hyperbolical  statement  communicated  to  Mr 
Barrow,  yields,  in  the  most  populous  province,  only  644  to  the 
square  mile ;  and  the  average  of  the  whote  is  but  256.  Major 
Rennel,  indeed,  disbelieves  the  statement  drawn  from  the  Old 
Testament  respecting  Palestine.  But  it  is,  at  any  rate,  as  much 
to  be  depended  upon  as  the  statements  of  the  Chinese.  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  it,  as  he  seems  to  imagine,  absolutely  incredi- 
ble. The  population  of  Barbadoes,  by  no  means  the  most  fertile 
spot  in  the  world,  is  denser  still ;  and  if  we  recollect  the  extra- 
ordinary motives  which,  from  his  religion  and  laws,  every  He- 
brew had  to  confine  himself  within  the  narrow  limits   of  the 

Holy 

*  Dissertatios  on  the  Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  51. 
•\  Rennel's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  401.  . 
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Holy  Land,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  during  the  prosperous 
times  of  that  people,  the  territory  must  have  become  exceedingly 
crowded. 

Cicero  tells  us,  that,  in  his  time,  the  Spaniards  were  reckon- 
ed more  numerous  than  the  Romans.  '  Quam  volumus  licety 
P.  S.  nos  amemus, '  says  he,  %  '  tamen  rtec  nhmero  Hispanos,  nee 
robore  Gallos,  nee  calliditate  Pcenos,  &c.  superavimus. '  We 
are  told,  that,  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  the  population  of  Spain, 
that  is,  of  the  whole  peninsula,  was  50,000,000,  §  which,  reck- 
oning the  peninsula,  according  to  Boetticher's  tables,  at  173,928 
square  miles,  produces  about  290  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
*  According  to  the  book  of  Jonah, '  says  Mr  Wallace,  j|  <  there 
were  120,000  children  in  Nineveh,  who  could  not  discern  be- 
tween their  right  hand  and  their  left. '  Now,  computing  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  which  is,  from  the  most  accurate  observa- 
tions, found  to  be  consistent  with  truth,  and  reckoning  such  as 
were  too  young  to  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their 
left,  to  be  all  those  who  were  below  two  years  of  age  complete, 
the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  were  2,200,000. '  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt,  is  celebrated  by  Theocritus  as  reigning  over  33,339  cities.  * 
Diodorus  relates,  (see  Wallace,  p.  36.),  that  Ninus  led  an  army 
into  Bactria  of  1,700,000,  and  210,000,  and  wanted  only  a  few 
of  10,600  chariots  ; — that  the  king  of  Bactria  met  him  with  an 
army  of  400,000  men  ; — that  Semiramis  assembled  2,000,000  of 
men  to  build  Babylon ; — that  she  carried  an  army  into  India  of 
3,000,000  of  foot,  500,000  horse,  100,000  chariots,  and  100,000 
men  mounted  on  camels.  If  it  be  asked,  whether  we  believe  all 
these  extraordinary  statements  ;  we  readily  answer,  fully  as  much 
as  we  believe  those  of  the  Chinese.  Those  who  believe  them  the 
le.tbtj  ought  to  be  the  most  prepared  to  allow,  that  such  enume- 
rations, from  the  lips  of  the  Chinese — of  all  nations  the  very  last 
to  be  believed  upon  its  word — afford  little  proof  of  any  conformi- 
ty between  the  fact  and  the  assertion. 

vol.  xiv.  no.  28.  „  E  e  The 


1  De  Haruspicum  responsis. 

§  See  Osorio  y  Redin,  and  the  authorities  he  quotes,  in  his  work 
on  '  The  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  '  The  same  author  cal- 
culates, that  Spain  could  raise  corn  sufficient  to  maintain  a  popula- 
tion of  seventy-eight  millions  ;  and  asserts,  that,  at  one  time,  it  ac- 
tually did  possess  as  many  inhabitants.  See,  too,  the  curious  work 
of  Cadalso,  under  the  title  and  borrowed  name  of,  Los  Eruditos  a 
la  Fioleta,  por  Don  Joseph  Fasqzces.  The  statements  of  50,000,000 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  of  68,000,000  before  their  invasions, 
are  given  by  Foronda,  in  the  note,  p.  94-.  of  his  translation  into  Spa- 
nish, of  Institutions  Politiques  du  Baron  de  Bielfield. 
II   Ut  supra,  p.  324-.  *  Idyll.   I  7 
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The  state  of  the  arts  among  the  Chinese  is  the  next  thing  to 
which  we  shall  attend  ;  including,  for  the  present,  in  one  term, 
both  the  useful  arts  and  the  fine.  The  Chinese,  it  is  said,  have 
carried  the  arts  to  great  perfection  ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that 
they  must  have  great  knowledge  and  civilization. 

The  first  of  all  the  arts  is  agriculture  ;  and  in  this  the  Chinese 
have  been  celebrated  as  having  made  remarkable  progress.  Par- 
tial observation,  and  a  few  deceitful  appearances,  have  served  to 
produce  this  opinion.  Mr  Barrow,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly 
informs  us,  that  *  two  thirds  of  the  small  quantity  of  land  under 
is  cultivated  with  the  spade  or  the  hoe,  without  the  aid  of 
draught  cattle.  *  The  evidence  of  this  single  fact  is  decisive  ;  and 
Mr  Barrow  most  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  mistakes  into  which 
so  many  observers  have  fallen.  The  peasants,  he  says,  are  almost 
all  crowded  into  towns  and  villages,  for  fear  of  robbers  ;  and  this 
is  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  cultivation  in  their 
vicinity.  The  lands  at  a  distance  are  apt  to  be  plundered  ;  they 
are  therefore  in  a  great  measure  waste.  The  bands  of  robbers, 
he  adds,  are  so  powerful,  as  to  threaten  the  cities.  Another  rea- 
son for  the  accumulation  of  the  peasants  in  such  places,  is  the 
accommodation  of  manure ;  for  as  the  poor  cultivators  have 
hardly  any  beasts  of  burden,  they  are  unable  to  carry  it  to  a 
distance,  -j-  The  distribution  too  of  the  land,  of  which  the  em- 
peror is  sole  proprietor,  among  the  cultivators,  in  such  portions 
to  each  as  are  reckoned  just  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family,  ne- 
cessarily produces,  wherever  the  cultivators  find  it  for  their  interest 
to  crowd  as  closely  to  one  another  as  they  can,  an  uninterrupted 
scene  of  cultivation,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  their  progress 
in  regard  to  the  art.  Mr  Barrow  accordingly  tells  us,  that  nine 
tenths  of  the  peasantry  may  be  considered  as  cottagers,  each  rent- 
ing just  as  much  land  as  supports  his  family  ;  and  he  assures  us, 
that  their  agriculture  is  not  efficient, — though  they  often  make  a 
bit  of  ground,  as  a  garden,  produce  a  great  deal.  if  The  Chinese 
plough  is  the  most  rude  and  inefficient  instrument  that  can  well 
be  imagined  ;  ||  and  M.  de  Guignes  informs  us,  that  '  lee  Chi- 
nois,  en  general,  labourent.peu  profondement ;  la  charrue  n'entre 
guerre  au-dela  de  qu;.tre  a  cinq  pouces  dans  les  terres  ou  Ton  seme 
le  riz,  et,  d'apres  ce  que  j'ai  vu,  elle  entre,  encore  moms  dans  les 
terres  legeres  et  presque  cendreuses  des  provinces  septentriona- 

les.  * 

*  Barrow's  China,  p.  585.  f  Ibid.  p.  570.         %  Ibid.  p.  567. 

I)  See  Lord  Macartney's  Description  ;  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord 
Macartney,  vol.  ii.  p.  ii57-  ;  and  the  description  of  our  author,, 
vol.  iii.  p.  22S.  of  the  present*  work. 
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les.  '  *  The  appearance  of  the  people,  in  the  very  best  cultivated 
parts  of  the  country,  Mr  Barrow  assures  us,  is  wretched,  f  In 
some  places,  their  circumstances  appear  a  little  better  ;  J  but, 
in  general,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capita), 
the  inhabitants  are  squalid,  and  the  country  poor.  A  large  por- 
tion of  it  consists  of  wet  swampy  ground,  the  alluvions  of  ri- 
vers, which  might  easily  be  redeemed,  bur,  for  which,  the  Chi- 
nese have  rot  the  skill.  § 

But  the  Chinese,  we  are  told,  cultivate  to  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, forming  the  ground  into  platforms  all  the  way  up.  M.  Van- 
braam is  quite  in  ecstacy  upon  perceiving  this,  f  Durant  la  plus 
grande  partie  de  cette  journee, '  says  he,  '  nous  avons  traverse 
des  montagnes,  ou  le  plus  petit  point  fertile  est  cultive.  L'ceil 
d'un  Europeen  est  ravi  en  considerant  1'application  industrieuse 
du  Chinois  qui,  comptant  pour  rien  les  difficultes,  fait  des  mon- 
tagnes elles-memes  des  terreins  fertiles,  et  change  leur  surface  in- 
cli-nee,  en  un  sol  plane,  par  le  moyen  de  terrasses  de  quatre  cu 
cinq  pieds  d'elevation,  placees  par  degres,  depuis  le  haut  de  la 
pente,  jusqu'au  fond  de  la  vallee  de  maniere  que  la  vue  est  en- 
chantee. '  |j  Our  author  tells  us,  however,  that  M.  Vanbraam 
was  *  un  peu  enthousiaste. ' — *  M.  Vanbraam, '  says  he,  '  nous 
dit  que  ces  jardins  etoient  tres-beaux  ;  mais  comme  il  eioit  un 
pea  enthousiaste,  et  que  ce  qui  nous  avoit  vante  precedement, 
s'etoit  souvent  trouve  fort  peu  de  chose  lorsque  nous  avions  ete 
a  porte  de  le  voir,  nous  crumes  pouvoir  douter  de  la  beaute  de 
ces  jardins. '  if  M.  Vanbraam's  admiration  would  probably  not 
have  gone  so  high,  had  he  known  that,  in  this  respect,  even  the 
Peruvians  of  America  were  as  wonderful  as  the  Chinet-e.  *  After 
they  had  made  a  provision  of  water, '  says  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
*  the  next  thing  was  to  dress,  and  cultivate,  and  clear  their  fields 
of  bushes  and  trees  ;  and,  that  they  might  with  most  advantage 
reserve  the  water,  they  made  them  in  a  quadrangular  form  :  those 
lands  which  were  good  on  the  sides  of  hills,  they  levelled  by 
certain  alleys  or  walks,  which  they  made,  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
Cozco,  and  all  over  Peru,  unto  this  day.  To  make  these  alleys, 
they  raise  three  walls  of  freezed  stone,  one  before,  and  one  of 
each  side,  somewhat  inclining  inwards,  (as  are  all  die  walks 
they  make),  fo  that  they  may  more  fecurely  bear  a,nd  keep  up  the 
weight  of  the  earth,  which  is  preiled  and  rammed  down  by  them, 
until  it  be  ra-ifed  to  the  height  of  the  wall:  then,  next  to  this  walk, 

E  e  2  they 

*  Vol.  ill-  p.  327.  f  Barrow's  China,  p.  531. 

%  Bar.  Chin.  p.  533.  §  Ibid.  pp.  70,  83,  208,  533. 

ft  Voyage  en  Chine  de  l'Ambassade  Hollandaise,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
%  Vol  i.  p.  427. 
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they  made  another  fomething  fhorter  and  lefs,  kept  up  in  the 
fame  manner  with  its  wall,  until  at  length  they  came  to  take  in 
the  whole  hill,  levelling  it  by  degrees  in  fashion  of  a  ladder,  one 
alley  above  the  other  :  where  the  ground  was  ftony,  they  gathered 
up  the  (tones,  and  covered  the  barren  foil  with  fresh  earth  to  make 
their  levels,  that  fo  no  part  of  the  ground  might  be  loft. '  * 

But  this  practice,  wonderful  or  not  wonderful,  is  very  rare  in 
China  ;  Mr  Barrow  only  obferved  it  in  two  or  three  instances;  and 
'  II  ne  faut  pas  croire,'  fays  our  author,  '  que  toutes  les  montagnes 
de  la  Chine  foient  cultivees  depuis  le  haut  jufqu'au  bas.  Si 
l'on  trouve  des  collines  coupees  en  terrafles  et  deftinees  a.  l'agricul- 
ture,  cela  n'eft  pas  general. — J'ai  traverfe  dans  differentes  provinces 
des  diftri£ts  remplis  de  montagnes,  et  dont  aucune  portion  n'etoit 
mife  en  culture. ' 

Mr  Barrow  tells  us  that  the  Chinefe  have  the  moft  limited  ufe 
of  machinery;  and  that  all  their  machines  are  of  the  moft  rude  and 
fimple  kind,  f  This  is  a  chara&eriftic  circumftance.  In  the  more 
common,  and  ufeful  arts,  it  is  much  more  by  the  ingenuity  and  the 
abridgment  of  the  labour,  than  by  the  perfection  of  the  commodity, 
that  one  ftate  of  fociety  is  diftinguifhed  from  another.  The  art 
of  weaving,  for  example,  has  often  attained  its  higheft  perfection, 
among  a  people  in  a  very  rude  ftate  of  fociety.  The  progrels  of 
art  is  fhown  in  multiplying  the  quantity  which,  by  the  ingenious 
combinations  of  the  mechanical  and  other  powers,  a  given  portion 
of  labour  can  produce. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  arts  in  China  in  a  ftate  which  indicates 
a  ftage  of  civilization  beyond  the  infancy  of  agricultural  fociety. 
Their  naval  architecture,  Mr  Barrow  informs  us,  is  fhocking; 
and  their  fkill  in  navigation  exactly  correspondent.  They  keep 
no  reckoning  at  fea,  nor  poffefs  the  lead  idea  of  drawing  ima- 
ginary lines  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe,  by  the  help  of  which 
the  pofition  of  any  particular  fpot  may  be  aihgned.  When  a  fhip 
leaves  a  port  on  a  foreign  voyage*  it  is  confidered  an  equal  chance 
that  (he  will  ever  return.  J 

The  art  of  pottery,  among  the  Chinefe,  is  one  of  the  moft  re- 
markable. But  this  is  a  very  fimple  one,  and  in  fa£l  invented 
by  fome  of  the  rudeft  people.  They  are  underftood  to  have 
an  earth  pofTefling  certain  peculiar  virtues  in  regard  to  this  ma- 
nufacture ;  and  Mr  Barrow  informs  us,  that  the  merit  of  their 
porcelain   is  owing  to  no  ingenuity  they  display  in  the  making 

of 

*  The  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  written  originally  in  Spanish 
by  the  Inca  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  and  rendered  into  English  by 
Sir  Paul  Rycaut.     Part  i.  B.  v.  ch.  1 .  v.  iii.  p.  322. 

f  Barrow's  China,  p.  311.  J  Ibid.  pp.  37,  38,  41. 
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of  it,  but  to  the  prodigious  care  with  which  they  select  -the  very 
finest  materials,  and  separate  them  from  all  impurities,  f  A  very 
remarkable  proof  of  their  want  of  ingenuity  is,  that  they  should 
have  been  in  possession  so  long  of  an  art  so  analogous  to  that  of 
making  glass,  and  yet  should  never  have  been  able  to  invent  that 
beautiful  and  useful  manufacture.  \  Their  want  of  taste,  in  the 
shapes  and  ornaments  of  their  vessels,  is  now  proverbial. 

That  sure  mark  of  a  rude  state  of  the  arts,  the  unsettled  state 
of  artisans,  who  work,  not  in  their  own  houses,  but  repair,  for 
each  job,  to  the  house  of  the  man  who  employs  them,  is  uni- 
versally to  be  met  with  in  China.  § 

In  regard  to  all  the  arts  of  taste,  without  one  exception,  un- 
less the  art  of  embellished  gardening  be  one,  the  Chinese  are,  by 
all  persons,  allowed  to  be  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  *  Their  archi- 
tecture, '  says  Mr  Barrow,  *  is  void  of  taste,  grandeur,  beauty, 
solidity,  or  convenience ;  and  there  is  nothing  magnificent,  even 
in  the  palace  of  their  Emperor.  ||  In  another  passage,  %  he  de- 
scribes the  extreme  want  of  convenience,  and  of  useful  furniture 
in  their  houses : — many  a  British  peasant  is  more  comfortably 
lodged,  by  far,  than  the  Emperor  of  China. 

They  are  fond  of  theatrical  entertainments ;  but  these  are  ex- 
cessively rude.  *  '  That  there  is  a  littleness  and  poverty  of  ge- 
nius, '  says  the  translator  of  the  Han-Kiou-Choaan,  f-J-  *  in  almost 
all  the  works  of  taste  of  the  Chinese,  must  be  acknowledged  by 
capable  judges. ' — '  Quoique  les  Chinois, '  says  M.  Le  Gentil,  %X 
*  ayent  une  passion  extraordinaire  pour  tous  les  ouvrages  de 
peinture,  et  que  leurs  temples  en  soient  ornez,  on  ne  peut  rien 
voir  neanmoins  de  plus  borne  et  de  moins  regulier.  lis  ne  savent 
point  menager  les  ombres  d'un  tableau,  ni  meler  ou  adoucir  les 
couleurs. ...  lis  ne  sont  pas  plus  heureux  dans  la  sculpture,  et  ils 
n'y  observent  ni  ordre  ni  proportion. '  The  same  is  the  state  of 
painting  among  the  Hindus  and  the  antient  Mexicans.  The  co- 
lours, in  the  American  paintings,  Robertson  informs  us,  are  re- 
markably bright,  but  laid  on  without  regard  to  light  or  shade.  §§ 

However  defective  the  Chinese  may  be  in  all  works  of  ingenui- 
ty and  invention,  they  are  extremely  dexterous  imitators.     This 
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f  Barrow's  China,  p.  304. 

%  See  Barrow.  Ibid.  p.  305  ;  and  Bell  of  Antermony,  Travels, 
v.  II.  p.  33. 

§   See  our  author,  v.  II.  p.  169,  and  v.  III.  p.  49. 

||   Travels  in  China,  pp.  101,  330.  %  Ibid.  p.  194. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  202,  207,  218,  609  ;  and  Mr  Vanbraam  himself,  Voy- 
age de  l'Ambassade  Hoi.  v.  I.  233.  ft  Preface,  p.  xii. 
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is  taken  notice  of  by  almost  all  travellers  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  is  everywhere  a  characteristic  of  a  people,  as  yet  too  rude 
to  have  entered  far  upon  the  career  of  invention.  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega,  who  quotes  too  the  authority  of  Bias  Valera,  tells  us  of 
the  Peruvians,  that,  '  if  they  do  but  see  a  thing,  they  will  imitate 
it  so  exactly,  without  being  taught,  that  they  become  better  artists 
and  mechanics  than  the  Spaniards  themselves.'  *  Frozier  says  of 
the  same  people,  f  \  they  have  a  genius  for  arts,  and  are  good  at 
imitating  what  they  see,  but  very  poor  at  invention. '  This  is  ex- 
actly the  character  given  to  us  by  almost  all  travellers,  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Hindus.  The  imitative  genius  of  the  savages  of  New 
Holland  has,  in  like  manner,  attracted  the  attention  of  all  our 
voyagers. 

The  Chinese  know  the  art  of  building  arches,  which  is  more 
than  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  did.  But  even  this,  it 
appears  from  experience,  may  be  discovered  by  a  people  in  a  very 
early  stage  cf  civilization.  *  The  Mexicans, '  says  Clavigero 
w  understood  the  building  of  arches  and  vaults,  as  appears  from 
their  baths,  from  the  remains  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Testuco, 
and  other  buildings  which  escaped  the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  and 
also  from  several  paintings.  \  It  seems  to  be  to  these  that  Hum- 
boldt alludes  in  the  following  passage,  *  Au  Mexique  et  au  Perou, 
ou  trouve  partout,  dans  les  plaines  elevees  des  rnpntagnes,  des 
traces  d'une  gratxle  civilization.  Nous  avons  vu,  a  une  hauteur 
de  seize  a  dix-huit  cent  toises,  des  ruines  de  palais  et  de  bains.  § 

The  art  of  laying  out  grounds  with  picturesque  beauty  appears 
to  be  possessed  by  the  Chinese  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
The  gardens  of  the  Emperor  are  spoken  of  with  admiration  by 
every  one  who  has  seen  them.  To  this  we  should  have  been  apt 
to  ascribe  more  ingenuity  than  probably  goes  to  its  accomplish- 
ment, were  it  not  for  the  proofs  v/e  have,  at  what  an  early  stage 
of  civilization,  picturesque  gardening  is  zealously  cultivated.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  art  among  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians. '  All  the  royal  palaces, '  says  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  '  ha«l 
their  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  places  of  pleasure,  wherein  the 
Jnca  might  delight  and  divertize  himself;  and  these  gardens  were 
planted  with  fruit-trees  of  the  greatest  beauty,  with  flowers  and 
odoriferous  herbs  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  which  that  climate  did 
produce. '  j|     That  variety  of  situation  was  particularly  studied, 
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*  Royal  Commentaries,  part  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  SO. 

f  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea.     London  Ed.  1718.  p.  263. 

^  Clavigero,  Hist,  of  Mexico,    dissert,  vi.  sect.  3. 

§  Tableaux  de  la  nature  a  Paris,  1808.  v.  i.  p.  167. 
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is  apparent,  from  another  passage  in  the  same  chapter,  where  he 
tells  us,  '  that  the  Incas  had  a  garden  situated  in  an  island  ne.ir 
to  Puna,  where,  being  desirous  to  enjoy  the  air  cf  the  sea,  they 
passed  over  to  divertize  and  recreate  themselves. '  How  ex- 
tremely fond  the  antient  Persians,  a  people  not  to  b?  regarded  as 
in  a  high  state  of  civilization,  were  of  gardening,  and  how  nu- 
merous and  beautiful  were  the  Uet^uc-ci,  as  the  Greeks  called 
them,  of  their  kings  and  satraps,  every  body  in  any  degree  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  historians  fully  knows.  Yet,  observe  in 
what  language  an  instructed  European,  when  eulogy  is  not  the 
subject  proposed,  deems  it  necessary  to  speak  of  them.  *  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  of  Persia, '  says  Mr  Gibbon,  *  was 
adorned  with  three  stately  palaces,  laboriously  enriched  with  eve- 
ry production  that  could  gratify  the  luxury  and  pride  of  an  East- 
ern monarch.  The  pleasant  situation  of  the  gardens  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  was  improved,  according  to  the  Persian 
taste,  by  the  symmetry  of  flowers,  fountains,  and  shady  walks  : 
and  spacious  parks  were  enclosed  for  the  reception  of  bears,  lions, 
and  wild  boars,  which  were  maintained,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, for  the  pleasure  of  the  royal  chase. '  After  mentioning 
the  destruction  of  ail  these  by  the  Roman  army,  the  historian 
adds, — '  Yet  these  wanton  ravages  need  not  excite  in  our  breast 
any  vehement  emotions  of  pity  or  resentment.  A  simple,  naked 
statue,  finished  by  the  hand  of  a  Grecian  artist,  is  of  more  genu- 
ine value  than  all  these  rude  and  costly  monuments  of  Barbaric 
labour  :  and,  if  we  are  more  deeply  affected  by  the  ruin  of  a  pa- 
lace, than  by  the  conflagration  of  a  cottage,  our  humanity  must 
have  formed  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  miseries  of  human 
life.  '  * 

In  the  same  manner  might  the  laws,  the  literature,  and  the 
manners  of  the  Chinese  be  explored,  and  placed  in  comparison 
with  those  of  other  rude  nations.  The  conclusions  would  every 
where  be  the  same.  But  this  task,  though  far  from  an  uninstruc- 
tive  one,  with  the  practical  inferences  applicable  to  modify  and 
direct  the  policy  of  Britain,  we  must  leave  to  other  hands,  or  at 
least  to  another  opportunity.  We  have  room  at  present  for  only 
two  observations. 

The  prefs  in  China,  fays  Mr  B  irrow,  is  free,  f  The  parefs  in 
China  !  and  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  i — what  an  abu^c  of  terms  ! 
Becaufe  the  Chinefe  cut  out  words  on  blocks  of  wood,  and  fonje- 
times,  for  particular  purpofes,  flamp  them  on  paper,  a  practice 
not  ufed  for  the  multiplication  of  books,  muit  we  feaily  be  told 
that  they  have  a  prefs  ?     But,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  muit  we 
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be  told  that  they  have  a  free  prefs  !  when  every  man  in  China 
knows,  that  if  he  were  to  write,  and  make  public,  either  by  the 
prefs,  or  by  any  other  means,  any  thing  difagreeable  to  any  man 
above  him,  that  man  might  punifh  him  with  any  feverity  he 
pleafes  ?  A  confirmed  habit  of  loofe  talking,  and  of  vague  think- 
ing, a  habit  which  feems  to  be  fo  nearly  univerfal,  is  here  feen  to 
produce  fad  work  with  a  man  confiderably  better  than  common. 
Mr  Barrow  tells  us,  in  the  fame  breath,  that  any  fatyrical  ftrokes, 
any  bold  reprefentations,  even  any  writing  deemed  ufelefs,  would 
be  quickly  rewarded  with  the  difcipline  of  the  bamboo.  Mr  Bar- 
row feems  to  have  taken  his  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  prefs 
from  the  lawyers  of  Europe,  whofe  doctrine  it  is,  that  the 
prefs  is  free,  when  it  is  only  fubjeft  to  their  arbitrary  fway. 
They  tell  us,  that  the  prefs  is  free,  when  no  licenfe  is  ne- 
ceffary  previous  to  printing  ;  though  they  claim  a  title  to  pu- 
nifh, to  any  extent  they  pleafe,  fhort  of  life  and  limb,  any  man 
for  almoft  any  thing  it  is  poflible  for  him  to  write  or  to  print.  It 
muft  have  been  in  conformity  to  this  comfortable  doctrine  that 
Mr  Batrow  has  told  us,  the  prefs  is  free  in  China  ;  where,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  imprimatur, — becaufe  the  little  ufe  that  is  made 
of  printing  could  no*  well  have  fuggefted  it, — and  becaufe  the 
power  of  punifhing  afterwards  is  there  fo  prompt  and  effectual, 
and  the  impcffibility  of  circulation  fo  complete,  that  there  is  no 
occafion  for  any  fupernumerary  precautions.  A  prefs  free,  in 
China,  or  any  where  elfe,  merely  becaufe  a  licenfe  is  not  required 
to  print  !  As  well  might  they  tell  us,  that  thieving  is  free  in 
England,  becaufe  there  is  no  previous  licenfe  neceffary  to  fteal  ! 

Since  the  philofophical  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  weaker 
fex,  in  the  different  ftages  of  fociety,  published  by  Millar,*  it 
has  been  univerfally  confidered  as  an  infallible  criterion  of  barbar- 
ous fociety,  to  find  the  women  in  a  ftate'  of  great  degradation. 
Scarcely  among  favages  themfelves,  is  the  condition  of  the  women 
more  wretched  and  humiliating  than  among  the  Chin-efe.  A  very 
ftriking  picture  of  the  flavery  and  opprefkon  to  which  they  are 
doomed,  but  too  long  for  infertion  in  this  place,  is  drawn  by  M. 
Vanbraam.  f  Mr  Barrow  informs  us,  that  among  the  rich,  the 
women  are  imprifoned  Haver,  •  among  the  poor,  drudges  ;  *  many 
being, !  fays  he,  *  compelled  to  work,  with  an  infant  upon  the 
back,  while  the  hufband,  in  all  probability,  is  gaming. — I  have 
frequently  feen  women, '  he  adds,  '  affifting  to  drag  a  fort  of  light 
plough,  and  the  harrow. — The  eafier  talk,    that  of  directing  the 
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*  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Ranks. 

f  Voyage  en  Chine  de  l'Ambassade  Hollandaise,  vol.  ii.  p.  H6? 
et  seq> 
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machine,  is  left  to  the  hufband. '  *  f  The  Chinefe  value  their 
daughters  fo  little,  that,  when  they  have  more  children  than  they 
can  eafily  maintain,  they  hire  the  midwives  to  ftifle  the  females  in 
a  bafon  of  water  as  foon  as  they  are  born. '  f  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  contempt  towards  women  which  the  maxims  of  the  moil  cele- 
brated of  their  lawgivers  exprefs.  '  It  is  very  difficult, '  faid  Confu- 
cius himfelf,  '  to  govern  women  and  fervants  \  for  if  you  treat  them 
with  gentlenefs  and  familiarity,  they  lofe  all  refpedr  :  if  with  ri- 
gour, you  will  have  continual  difturbance. '  J  Women  are  de- 
barred almoft  entirely  from  the  rights  of  property  ;  and  they 
never  inherit.  Among  the  mod  favage  nations,  the  daughters  are 
fold  to  their  hufbands,  and  are  received  and  treated  as  flaves. 
When  fociety  has  made  a  little  progrefs,  the  purchafe  money  is 
received  only  as  a  prefent ;  and  the  wife,  nominally  at  leaft,  is  not 
received  as  a  flave.  Among  the  Chinefe,  the  daughter,  with  whom 
no  dowry  is  given,  is  uniformly  exchanged  for  a  prefent ;  and  fo 
little  is  the  tranfaction,  even  as  a  purchafe,  difguifed,  that  Mr 
Barrow  has  no  fcruple  to  fay,  *  the  daughters  may  be  faid  to  be 
invariably  fold. '  ||  He  afTures  us,  that  it  is  even  a  common  prac- 
tice among  the  Chinefe,  to  fell  their  daughters  that  they  may  be 
brought  up  as  proftitutes. '  § 

It  would  be  eafy  to  extend  thefe  remarks;  but  we  refift  the  temp- 
tation :  and  conclude  by  recommending  the  work  of  M.  de  Guignes 
as  one  of  the  moft  valuable  which  European  good  fenfe  and  intel- 
ligence (there  really  feems  to  be  no  other)  has  produced,  upon  the 
ftate  of  the  Afiatic  nations. 


Art.  X.  Strabonis  Rerum  Geographicarum  Libri  xvn.  Sfc.juxta 
Ed.  Amstelodamcnsem.  Codicum  MSS.  Collatiortcm,  sbmotati- 
ones,  Tabidas  Geographicas  adjecit  Thomas  Falconer  olim  e 
Coll.  JEnei  Nasi,  Oxon.  II.  vol.  large  Folio,  pp.  1333,  besides 
Prefaces,  Indexes,  See.  Price  5l.  5s.  boards.  Oxonii,  e  Ty- 
pogr.  Clar.    1807, 

"VTothing  in  Europe  is  at  all  comparable,  in  point  of  extent 
-*-^  and  magnificence,  to  the  endowment  of  the  University  of 
Oxford, — or  to  the  veneration  'which  is  there  paid  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  A  competent  knowledge  of  these  tongues, 
is  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  intellectual  accomplishment  re- 
quired in  individuals  to  qualify  them  for  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
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the  very  valuable  and  extensive  ecclesiastical  patronage  possessed 
by  the  different  Colleges  ;  and  a  critically  accurate  knowledge  of 
them  is  justly  esteemed  the  most  safe  and  effectual  means  of  form- 
ing the  taste,  moulding  the  judgment,  and  directing  the  imagina- 
tions of  those,  whose  stations  or  talents  befit  them  for  more  ac- 
tive scenes  of  lite,  and  open  to  their  dawning  ambition  the  more 
brilliant  psospects  of  political  advancement. 

In  every  free  state,  eloquence  is  the  principal  medium  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  most  direct  and  honourable  road  to  rank, 
power  and  reputation  ;  and  even  to  those,  who  do  not  wish  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  politics  or  jurisprudence  of  the  times, 
a  prompt,  fluent,  correct,  unembarrassed,  and  unaffected  use  of 
speech,  is  the  m^st  pleasing  and  ornamental  of  all  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  has  ever  been  esteemed,  from  the  days  of  Homer  to 
the  present,  the  most  infallible  criterion  that  can  distinguish  a 
gentleman.  In  languages  so  irregularly  constructed  as  our  own, 
this  can  only  be  acquired,  perhaps,  by  accustoming  our  thoughts 
to  flow  through  purer  channels  ;  in  which  every  distinct  opera- 
tion of  mind,  or  mode  of  thinking,  has  its  distinct  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression.; and  every  deviation  from  just  order  in  our  thoughts,  an 
immediate  and  obvious  corrective  in  a  correspondent  deviation 
from  the  established  mode  of  speech. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  this  learned  Univer- 
sity makes  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  especial- 
ly of  the  former,  its  first  object  in  the  education  of  those  com- 
mitted to  its  care  ;  and  we  have  often  contemplated,  with  senti- 
ments of  patriotic  pride  and  exultation,  the  spacious  and  com- 
fortable abodes,  and  ample  revenues  provided  for  the  instructors ; 
which  exempt  them  from  ail  worldly  cares,  but  those  of  learning 
and  teaching  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  protect  them  from  those 
dangerous  lures  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  which  so  often  dis- 
tract and  unnerve  the  mind  of  the  scholar  amidst  the  busy  bust- 
ling throng  of  a  great  and  luxurious  metropolis.  To  the  Fellow 
of  a  College,  the  public  library  is  the  theatre  of  recreation,  and 
the  private  study  the  office  of  business  ;  from  the  fatigues  ot 
which,  the  morning's  ride,  and  the  evening's  lounge,  present  con- 
stant, regular,  and  tranquil  means  of  relaxation. 

A  printing  press  richly  endowed,  and  employed  under  the  di- 
rection of  such  a  Body,  to  multiply  improved  editions  of  the  best 
books  in  those  languages  which  they  particularly  study,  must  na- 
turally raise  the  highest  expectations  in  the  mind  of  every  scho- 
lar ;  and  excite  the  most  confident  hopes,  that  every  new  impres- 
sion of  a  classic  volume  from  the  Clarendon  press,  would  exhibit 
it  with  every  remaining  obscurity  or  ambiguity  explained  •,  and 
the  stains  and  corruptions,  which  it  had  contracted  in  its  passage 

through 
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through  ages  of  darkness  and  barbarism,  obliterated  and  purged 
away.  From  some  causes,  however,  which  we  shall  not  presume 
to  investigate,  this  constant  renovation  of  hope  has  hitherto  been 
followed  by  as  constant  a  succession  of  disappointment  :  for, 
though  this  learned  Body  have  occasionally  availed  themselves  of 
the  sagacity  and  erudition  ot  Rhunken,  Wyttenbach,  Hcyne,  and 
other  foreign  professors,  they  have,  of  late,  added  nothing  of 
their  own,  except  what  they  derived  from  the  superior  skill  of 
British  manufacturers,  and  the  superior  wealth  cf  their  establish- 
ment ;   namely,  winter  paper,  blacker  ink,  and  neater  types. 

Perhaps  the  unhappy  attempt  at  an  improved  edition  of  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,  produced  the  same  unpleasant  conviction  at  home 
that  it  did  abroad  ;  and  satisfied  the  graduate*  cf  the  University, 
as  well  as  the  ushers  and  schoolboys,  of  all  Europe,  that  degrees 
neither  implied  nor  conferred  science,  but  that  a  man  might  be- 
come a  master  of  arts  without  possessing  any  knowledge  or  skdl 
whatsoever  in  that  particular  art  which  he  professed,  and  which 
he  was  chosen  and  appointed  to  practise  for  the  benefit  and  in- 
struction of  the  community.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  such  rttempt 
has  been  made  since,  except  in  the  single  and  minute,  but  very 
successful  instance  of  Aristotle's  Poetics ;  winch  was  produced  by 
an  auxiliary  volunteer,  residing  in  the  metropolis,  engaged  in  bu- 
siness, and  never  secluded  from  the  avocations  of  society.  By 
not  enjoying  the  leisure,  perhaps,  he  never  contracted  the  indo- 
lence or  apathy  of  a  monk  ;  but  preserved  the  activity,  even  by 
the  distraction  of  his  faculties.  His  name  stands  in  the  title-page 
plain  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,— without  any  decorative  adjunct  or  title 
of  degree, — though  it  would  have  done  honour  to  the  proudest 
which  the  most  exalted  seat  of  learning  could  bestow. 

Of  the  Homer,  published  under  the  patronage,  and  partly,  we 
believe,  at  the  expense  of  a  noble  and  illustrious  family,  the  edi- 
tors appear  to  be  at  least  half  a  century  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  critical  knowledge  ;  they  having  religiously  retained  all 
the  errors  of  Clarke's  edition,  even  those  introduced  on  the  autho- 
rity of  mere  conjecture,  and  in  instances  where  the  true  reading 
had  been  twice  befote  published  on  the  authority  of  the  Venetian 
manuscript.  One  of  these  so  appalled  us  in  the  twentieth  line  of 
the  first  Iliad,  as  to  deter  us  from  all  further  critical  examination  : 
for,  when  a  gross  violation  of  idiom  in  the  use  of  the  moods  and 
voices,  introduced  arbitrarily  to  supply  a  defect  in  the  metre, 
neither  excited  suspicion  nor  suggested  inquiry,  no  one  who  va- 
lues his  time  can  think  it  worth  while  to  go  farther.  The  busi- 
ness of  criticism  is  to  detect  and  exterminate  living  and  trium- 
phant errors, — not  to  hunt  in  cemeteries  for  the  dead, — nor  gird 
on  its  arms  to  slay  the  slain,  though  embalmed  .-.nd  canonized  in 
the  sanctuary  of  science. 

From 
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From  this  sanctuary,  however,  we  confidently  expected  an 
ample  compensation  for  all  our  disappointments  in  the  long  pro- 
mised edition  of  Strabo.  No  author  so  much  required  the  con- 
federate labours  of  a  lear.  ed  body  ;  and  none  displayed  so  wide  a 
field  for  the  useful  exertion  of  various  talent  and  multifarious  eru- 
dition. The  text  is  mutilated  and  corrupt  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree ;  and,  to  restore  it,  requires  the  labours  of  the  geographer, 
historian,  antiquary,  philosopher,  and  astronomer,  joined  to  those 
of  the  grammarian  and  verbal  critic.  We  therefore  learned,  witk 
much  satisfaction,  that  no  pains  nor  expense  had  been  spared  in 
obtaining  collations  of  manuscripts  from  the  libraries  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  well  as  from  those  at  home;  but  that  the  materials 
would  be  worthy  of  the  artists,  and  the  solidity  of  the  substructions 
correspond  with  the  weight  and  extent  of  the  edifice.  No  felici- 
ty of  conjecture  can  be  so  satisfactory  as  the  stamp  of  authority  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  taking  advantage  of  authority,  and  employing 
that  of  one  passage  in  supplying  and  correcting  the  defects  and 
corruptions  of  another,  that  we  wish  to  see  the  sagacity  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  emendatory  critic  employed  in  altering  the  text. 
The  license  of  conjecture,  without  some  such  restraint,  is  not  to 
he  trusted  even  in  the  hands  of  a  Bentley, — as  the  Horace  and 
Milton  of  that  great  critic,  who  was  more  successful  in  Greek, 
than  in  Latin,  and  in  Latin  than  in  English,  abundantly  prove. 

But  the  timidity  or  indolence  which  forbears  from  changing  the 
manifestly  corrupt  or  defective  reading  of  a  printed  text,  for  the 
manifestly  correct  or  entire  one  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  seems 
so  us  still  more  culpable  :  for  the  faulty  reading  is,  at  best,  but  that 
of  another  manuscript ;  and  the  ordinary  reader,  or  student,  has 
a  right  to  claim,  from  the  superior  learning  and  experience  of  an 
editor  and  professed  critic,  his  judgment  of  preference,  even  in 
the  most  doubtful  cases — and  exemption  from  the  trouble  and  inter- 
ruption of  looking  continually  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  those, 
where  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  claim  becomes  stronger  when 
the  office  of  editor  is  undertaken  by  a  learned  Body,  whose  busi- 
ness is  public  instruction,  or  is  delegated  by  them  to  such  of  their 
members  as  are  deemed  most  competent  to  express  the  judgment, 
and  exercise  the  authority  of  the  whole.  The  modesty  of  not  de- 
ciding, too,  is  in  all  cases  but  a  suspicious  virtue  ;  as  it  may  be 
merely  a  pretext  for  the  indolence  of  not  forming,  or  the  timidity 
of  not  hazarding,  an  opinion.  To  accumulate  various  readings 
in  the  margin,  is  unquestionably  a  very  useful  labour  ;  but  it  is 
mere  labour, — such  as  any  mechanic  librarian  or  transcriber  is 
ready  to  do  for  pay.  It  is  in  selection  that  the  learning  and  judg- 
ment of  the  critic  are  shown  ;  and  frum  such  a  synod  of  critics, 
the-  republic  of  letters  have  a  right  to  expect  a  'work — not  merely 
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the  raw  materials  for  one; — a  legible  text,  wherever  it  could  be 
obtained  from  the  various  readings,  and  not  an  indigested  aggra- 
gate  of  variations, — out  of  which  every  reader  is  left  to  pick  out  a 
text  for  himself,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  learning, 
judgment,  and  sagacity. 

An  account  of  the  different  manuscripts  collated,  chiefly  in  ex- 
tracts of  correspondence,  partly  Latin  and  partly  French,  is  given 
in  the  preface  ;  and  also  a  sketch  of  the  general  design  of  the  un- 
dertaking; which,  with  the  addition  of  maps,  notes  that  might 
have  been  spared,  and  the  above-mentioned  readings,  is  merely, 
to  repeat  the  text  and  notes  of  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  1707, 
with  such  corrections  as  former  editions  might  supply.  This 
statement  is  introduced  in  the  following  sentence,  addressed  to 
the  reader  ; — which  we  transcribe  as  a  specimen  of  composition, 
such  as  those  of  our  readers,  who  are  not  employed  in  the  edu- 
cation of  very  young  children,  have  seldom  the  misfortune  to 
meet  with. 

4  Caterum  agam  uti  potero,  et,  si  nihil  aliud  afferam,  saltern  ea 
recensebo,  qus  rationem  opens  te  edoceant,  quibus  subsidiis  instruc- 
ta  est  haec  Strabonis  editio,  vel  quse  aliqua  ex  parte  incrementa  earn 
sumpsisse  contigerit.  ' 

If  this  be  the  kind  of  Latin  now  taught  and  written  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  it  is  an  original 
indigenous  speech  of  their  own  ;  and  that,  to  give  it  any  sem- 
blance of  Roman  Latin,  we  must  either  change  the  indicative  e& 
to  the  subjunctive  sit,  or  write  subsidia  quibus  for  quibus  subsidiis, 
in  the  first  place  ;  and  a  dative  for  an  accusative  -ei  for  earn — in 
the  second  ;  since  the  impersonal  contingit  necessarily  requires  a 
dative,  either  written  or  understood.  The  proper  and  discrimi- 
nate use,  indeed,  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods,  is  in 
many  cases  a  point  of  such  extreme  nicety,  as  may  excuse  error 4 
but  such  a  phrase  as  edoceant  quibus  insiructa  est, 

'  Non  homines,  non  dii,  non  concessere  columnse;' 
at  least  in  places  where  ignorance  is  not  privileged  by  titular  de- 
grees of  science.  At  the  same  tiu;e,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  or 
insinuate  that,  amidst  the  corruptions  with  which  most  antient 
authors  abound,  authorities  may  not  be  found  for  such  expres- 
sions, in  verbs  whose  indicative  and  subjunctive  forms  are  only 
discriminated  by  a  single  and  easily  commutable  letter;  but  we 
confidently  maintain  that,  wherever  they  occur,  trey  will  be 
found,  on  due  investigation,  to  be  corruptions  ;  of  which  there 
are  no  instances  in  forms  so  dissimilar  as  est  and  sit,  crat  and  es- 
set,  &c. 

In  the  third  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  for  example,  v.  10G,  many  ma- 
nuscripts and  editions  have 

<  Die 
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'  Die  quibus  in  terris  inscripti  nomina  regum 
Nascuntur  floves,  ' — 
but  all  the  best  have  nascantur ;  which,  pateat  in  the  preceding 
line,  preserved  by  the  metre,  would   prove  to  be  right,  if  any- 
proof  were  wanting.     Nor  let  the  student  be  misled  by  such  sen- 
tences as  that  of  another  line,   103,  of  the  same  Eclogue. 

«  Nescio  qurs  teneros  oculus  mihi  fascinat  agnos  :  ' 
for  here  is  an  ellipsis  both  of  the  subjunctive  and  of  the  pronoun 
that  governs  the  succeeding  verb— nescio  quia  (sit)  oculus  (qui) 
mihijkscinat  agnos.  So  <  Nescio  quid  triajus  nascitur  Iliade  ; ' 
that  is,  Nescio  quid  (sit  quod)  nascitur.  majus  Iliade.  Equally  el- 
liptical are  the  expressions  '  dico  quod  sentio, '  that  is,  id  quod 
sentio  ,-  and,  in  our  own  language,  '  I  know,  say,  or  do,  what  is 
right  ;  '  viz.  that  which  is  right.  A  similar  ellipsis  is  also  com- 
mon in  the  use  of  the  Greek  pronouns. 

In  the  familiar  phrases  nescio  quare—quomodo — or  quo  casu,  the 
prior  verb  is  parenthetical ;  -&s/fuk  aperte  mihi,  nescio  quare,  non 
amicus.— Nescio  quomodo,  ipsa  illce  litterts  excludere  me  a  portu 
etperfugio  videntur. — Lucus,  nescio  quo  casu,  nocturno  tempore  in- 
census  est.  These  instances,  therefore,  afford  no  authority  for  such 
an  expression  as  edoceant  quibus  instrueta  est ;  nor  do  we  believe 
that  such  a  sentence  as  '  cur  omisit  Strabo  expeditionem  mariti- 
mam  regnante  Nechofactam,  nescio, '  (Note-,  p.  1<S.),  will  be  found 
in  any  correct  antient  Latin.  A  Roman,  we  are  confident,  would 
have  written  omiserit. 

The  very  serious  concern  which  we  feel  at  seeing  the  literary 
reputation  of  the  country  tarnished  and  degraded  in  the  estimation 
of  Europe,  by  such  expressions  as  the  above,  issuing,  in  barbar- 
ous abundance,  from  the  fountain  head  of  learning,  taste  and 
science  among  us,  must  be  our  apology  for  entering  into  so  mi- 
nute a  grammatical  discussion.  Our  purpose  is  to  admonish,  ra- 
ther than  to  expose  ;  and  we  trust  that  more  care  will  be  taken 
in  future  \  so  that  the  honour  of  the  University,  which  must  de- 
pend on  its  publications,  be  committed  to  none  but  men  of  real 
talents  and  sound  erudition. 

It  remains  for  us  to  show,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  how  far  the 
very  humble  professions,  which  introduce  this  splendid,  ponder- 
ous, and  long-expected  edition  of  the  Geographer  to  the  public, 
have  at  length  been  fulfilled. 

The  critical  notes  of  the  editor  are  few  and  unimportant ;  but 
there  are  some  of  Toun,  of  a  M.  le  Febvre  Viilebrune  of  Paris, 
of  Mr  John  Reinhold  Forster,  and  several  (would  there  were 
more!)  of  the  late  Mr  Tyrwhitt.  These  last,  indeed,  with  the 
various  readings  collected  from  manuscripts,  which  are  numer- 
ous and  important,  constitute  the  chief  value  of  this   edition  5 

which, 
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which,  though  not  good  in  itself,  contains  materials  for  a  good 
-one. 

In  considering  Mr  Tyrwhitt's  emendations,  we  scarcely  know 
which  to  admire  most, — the  learning,  judgment,  and  sagacity  of 
Ins  conjectures,  or  the  taste,  modesty,  and  simplicity,  with  which 
they  are  proposed.  He  displays  the  depth  and  ingenuity  of  Bent- 
iey,  without  any  of  his  arrogance  or  audacity.  In  several  in- 
stances, as  in  p.  253 :  19,  291:10,  430:33,  558:29,  1021:23, 
i  150  :6,  they  have  been  confirmed  by  manuscripts  collected  since 
his  death  •,  and  we  doubt  not  of  their  being  so  in  others,  should 
other  antient  copies  be  discovered.  By  the  neat  and  simple  al- 
teration of  EKOAIA  to  2KOI1A,  p.  917  :<s,  the  truth  and  proprie- 
ty of  which  will  be  self-evident  to  every  scholar,  he  has  clearly 
exposed  the  rashness  and  presumption  of  Winkelman  ;  who,  not 
having  learning  enough  to  discover  the  no- meaning  of  a  passage, 
was  never  at  a  loss  in  explaining  ir ;  the  difficulty  of  making  sense, 
of  some  sort,  being  often  much  less  than  that  of  discovering  the 
want  of  it  ;  so  that  fhe  last  thing  which  the  scholar  has  to  learn, 
is,  to  learn  to  doubt.     See  Hist.  Art.  1.  i.  c.  i.  §.  10. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  editor's  own  notes  are  historical  and 
geographical  commentaries  ;  which  may  be  cf  use  to  the  reader, 
in  saving  him  the  trouble  of  reference, — provided  he  can  under- 
stand the  new  dialect  of  Latin  in  which  they  are  written,  and 
which,  for  distinction's  sake,  we  will  venture  to  call  Oxonian, 
But  this,  we  confess,  hath  often  puzzled  us  much  ;  and  we  ap- 
prehend, will  puzzle  still  more  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
parent  language, — which  is  no  other  than  the  vulgar  English  of  the 
present  day.  Thar  we  may,  however,  give  them  the  benefit  of 
such  discoveries  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  in  the  peculiarities 
of  its  idiom  and  structure,  we  shall  here  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
principal  points  in  which  it  seems  most  to  differ  from  the  old 
Roman  Latin. 

In  this  Rowan  Latin,  the  relative  conjunction  quod  usually  go- 
verns an  indicative,  when  it  answers  to  the  English  conjuncticm 
because,  unless  the  sentence  be  potential  or  oblique  ;  and  a  sub- 
junctive, when  it  stands  lor  UT,  and  answers  to  the  English  that. 
But  in  Oxonian  Latin,  this  is  completely  reversed  ;  and  we  have 
repeatedly  such  sentences  as  '  quod,  vires  sint  exiguse,  saepe  insidiis 
circumvenire  hostem  tentant, '  p.  210.  ;  and  '  suspicor  quod  Stra- 
bo Byzantii  latitudinem  a  Massiliensi  sumpsit,'  172.  ;  aiso,  *  hare 
relata  digna  censui,  quod  Strabo  r.on  satis  claie  de  hoc  bello  scrip- 
verity'  p.  10S8  ;  and  scribit quod  cloaca subiere  tccta,'  p_  s£6. 

In  Roman  Latin,  ut,  used  in  the  same  manner  as  a  conjunc- 
tion of  subordinacy,  has  always  a  subjunctive;  but  in  this  im- 
proved Oxonian  Lvtin,  it  has  often  an  indicative,  as  *  tantus  fu  t 

agricultuise 
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agriculture  progressus,  id  imperator  Julianus,  abhinc  vix  74  an- 
nis,  vites  optimas  et  ficus  in  Gallia  describit ;  et  aeris  temperiem 
in  hyeme  Parisiis  esse  plaadissimam  affirmat, '  p.  243. ;  and 
'  rectius,  ut  opinor  XtXiovs  deleri  debet,  ut  vera  distantia  ab  A- 
lexandria  ad  Prophthasiam  statuitur, '  p.  748.  Lest,  however, 
this  poor  conjunction  ut  should  not  well  accord  with  its  natural 
mood,  after  being  used  to  such  different  company,  we  find  it  o- 
mitted  where  a   Roman   would  have  thought  it  necessary ;  as  in 

*  paullo  infra  Caunum  ex  Idubeda  emissus  Orospeda  mollibus  ini- 
tio jugis  vix  assurgere  videatur, '  p.  220.  j  that  is,  in  old  Latin, 
ut  vix  assurgere  videatur. 

We  should  charitably  attribute  much  of  this  kind  to  error  of 
the  press,  were  it  not  systematic,  and  had  not  the  compositors 
and  correctors  done  their  duty  fully  in  every  other  part  of  the 
work. 

Of  the  Oxonian  use  of  the  indicative  with  the  relative  pronoun 
subordinate  to  another  verb,  we  have  already  treated  in  our  ob- 
servations on  the  Preface.  But  the  instances  of  this  new  figure  of 
speech  are  so  numerous  in  the  Notes,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
citing  a  few  specimens  of  them,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not  be  able  to  procure  so  costly  a  book.  '  Deinde  refert 
qure  sunt  urbes  non  decumanae. '  p.  395.  *  Cum  sentirent  quan- 
tum optimates  a  divitiis  apud  plebem  potuerunt. '  p.  346.  '  Quo 
potissimum  tempore  suscepta  est  ea  expeditio  paruni  constat. ' 
p.  728.  *  Observandum  est,  quo  violentior  est  solis  ardor,  eo 
citius  fieri  pluvias. '  p.  985.  We  presume  that  citius  here  stands 
for  crebrius ;  for  though  '  it  rains  faster, '  be  a  common  vul- 
garism in  English,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  had  even  that  hum- 
ble station  in  any  idiom  of  the  Latin,  that  existed  prior  to  the 
Oxonian. 

The  tenses,  in  this  Anglo-Latin  dialect,  are  as  licentiously  and 
incongruously  used  as  the  moods  :  whence  we  have,  c  Quorum 
maxime  interfuit  ut^Etolorum  potentia  ne  nimis  crescat.'    p.  674. 

*  N^que  hoc  memorise  lapsu  Strabo  scripsit  ;  sed  cum  de  Cyri  re- 
bus gestis  vix  aliquid  certe  constat,  earn  famam  sequitur, '  &c. 
p.  745.  '  Siquis  autem  Jaxartem  esse  Araxum  Herodoti  sup- 
poneret,  hoc  aliquid  verisimilitudinis  habet. '  p.  746.  '  Ponti- 
fices  Judsei  non  restituerum-  donee  a  Babylon  redierint,  Persis 
tunc  tempore  imperant;bus. '  p.  1083.  '  Hie  Caesar  Octavianus 
studiis  vacavit,  cum  avunculus  Julius  Romce  occisus  fuit. '  p.  458. 
In  tiiese  sentences,  a  Roman,  could  he  otherwise  ave  been  bar- 
barian enough  to  have  composed  such,  would  have  written,  cres- 
corf — constaret  --sequebalur — supposuerit — haberet — rediissent — 
vqcabat  — occisus  est. 

But  a  strictly  accurate  use  of  the  moods  and  tenses,  it  may  be 
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said,  Is  a  nice  point,  in  which  scarcely  any  modern  Latin  is  quite 
consistent.  Granted,  generally  ;  though  not  in  the  instances  here 
cited.  Yet  surely  the  same  privilege  will  not  be  claimed  for  the 
cases  of  nouns ;  nor  a  nominative  be  allowed  to  stand  subject 
to  a  verb  active, — at  least  any  where  but  at  Oxford.  There,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  following  passage  from  the  University  press, 
and  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  graduate,  selected  from  the  whole 
Body,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  to  conduct  the  greatest 
work  that  it  had  undertaken  for  more  than  a  century  preceding, 
'  Strabo  duodecim  civitates  in  Etruria  principes  antea  dixit ;  sed 
harum  tantum  octo  memoravit,  scilicet,  Tarquinii,  Cara,  Vola- 
terra,  Arretium,  Patiisia,  Vohinii,  Faleriiy  Clusium !!!     p.  522. 

In  the  Homeric  Greek,  there  is  a  figure  of  speech  somewhat 
like  this  in — 

Oniti  y«g  »vv  Ifyiittrcti  viri^ftrntt  K^ovtaiK 

&  %  %  ^  #  # 

Ac-t^xtttvv  tortdi^iU.  it.  B\  350—4. 

And, 

tcv  oyi  xx?\\i<rTovs  ixieivi  toe*  vdt  piiyiirrov<;t 

AtvKCTl^et  %iovo?,   Suiiv  9  ccvtp,ei<ru)  op.t>m.  II.    K.  436,  7. 

— which  grammarians,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of,  have  choseri 
to  call  an  enallage,  whereas  it  is  more  properly  an  ellipsis,  hi 
which  hi  vt  and  01  im  are  understood.  But,  whatever  be  its  pro- 
per title  or  description,  it  was  unknown  to  every  period  of  Lati- 
nity — prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Oxonian,  which  it  has  thus 
so  happily  enriched. 

IJpon  the  fame  principle,  the  baldnefs  and  poverty  of  the  an- 
tient  Roman  tongue  have  been  embellifhed  in  this  new  modifica- 
tion of  it  with  the  exquifite  and  recondite  phrafes  of  ftretching  out 
a  fentence  or  opinion  geographically  by  the  mile,  from  one  gate 
of  a  great  city  to  another, — c  DoUati  tamen  sentcntiami  intelligo 
efiea  porta  Eiquilina  Verfus  Labicanam^  '  p.  334, — -and  exhibiting 
Faith  or  Belief  in  a  tangible  or  vifible  form,  afcertained  by  cubical 
or  fuperficial  meafure — *  major  auttori  noftro  ac  jultino  adhiben- 
da  fides  eft.  *  p;  1056, — which  this  learned  Body  is  fo  generous  as 
to  give  gratuitoufly  (for  they  cannot  mean  it  in  the  Roman  fenfe, 
of  either  rendering  credible  or  pledging)  to  an  old  Jewifh  hifto- 
rian,  who  has  been  dead  feventeen  centuries — *  Jofephi  fideni 
s  damus ' — and  make  a  faithlefs  ufurper  give  to  hiftory,  what  he 
never  had  to  give  to  any  one — '  Auguftus  fidem  hiftorire  dedit,  * 
p.  1085.  The  Englifh  phrafe,  indeed,  of  *  giving  credit  to, '  may 
fuggeft  another  meaning,  and  make  us  Britons  fufpett,  that,  in 
this  new  dialect,  *  fidem  dare '  fignifies  what  *  fidem  habere '  did 
in  the  old :  but  no  fuch  fufpicion  will  arife  on  the  Continent, 
where  no  fuch  indigenous  expreffion  exifts. 

Vol.  XI Y.  no.  28.  Ff  Notwithstanding, 
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Notwithftanding,  however,  the  lights  thus  derived  from  our  na- 
tive tongue,  there  are  fome  of  thefe  Oxonianifms  fo  profound  or 
fo  refinedy  that  our  northern  underflandings,  condenfed  as  they 
are  with  mathematics  and  metaphyfics,  can  fcarcely  comprehend 
them  at  ail.  For  inftance,  *  llomanis  enim  Grcecisque  trque  igno- 
rantibus  qui  dots  fuit  Mates  ;  nccessc  dicat  Strabo  esse  euudem 
cum  Lutia,  quant  sub  forma  foeminca  coluermvt,*  p.  804.  Is  it 
poflible  that  by  this  can  be  meant,  *.  Romanis  enim  Gnecifcme 
juxta  ignoranfibus-  quifnam  deorum  eflet  ilte  Menes,  pro  alio  quam 
Lunay  fub  dess  perfona  a'o  iis  eulta,  Straboni  vix  haberi  potuerit  ?  * 
Is  it  poflible,  too,  that  even  the  prefsmen  at  Oxford  ihould  be  ig- 
norant that  there  was  at  Rome  a  dens  Limits,  as  well  as  a 
dea  Luna  ?  Or  can  '  Tigrancs  post  reges  subditos  rex  regum  ap- 
pellator, '  p.  772,  mean  '  Tigranes,  poftquam  reges  fupradiftos 
imperio  fubjecerat,  rex  regum  appellatus  eft  ? '  We  fuppofe  that 
it  mult  have  been  fo  intended  5  though  rex  subditus,  in  Terentiau 
or  Ciceronian  language,  would  mean  a  counterfeit  or  supqwsit it ious^ 
lather  than  a  vanquished  Tang. 

Equally  perplexing  would  be  the  following,  did  not  the  com> 
mentary  receive  fome  elucidation  from  the  text.  '  platcccnses 
noster  author  affirmat  esse  dim  prope  paludem  silos ;  remotis  ta- 
men  incolis  ad  meliorcm  locum  a  palude  distant  em  t  urbs.  nova  nu~ 
men  priscum  servavit,  quod  nomeu  non  earum  situi  ab  aqxh  remote 
proprie  competcret.  '  To  which  the  writer  adds,  with  felf-com- 
placent  confidence,  i  mh'd  absmdi  in  Ms,  at  mihi  videtur,  ap- 
paret, '  p.  551b.  Very  differently,,  however,  does  it  appear  to  us ;. 
and  to  make  it  appear  in  any  degree  otherwife,  we  muit  write* 
6  Platseenfes  ad  paludem  olim  habkafle,  nolter  affirmat  :  in  locum 
autem  meliorem  tranilatos  novie  urbi  nomen  prifcum  continuafle,. 
fitui  licet,  ab  aquis  remoto,  baud  diutius  competiflet. '  It  is  to  be 
obfervedr  that,,  in  Sttrabo'3  time,  the  city  in  queftion  had  long 
ceafed  to  exift. 

In  the  fame  dialect  is  the  following  :  *  Nome  vuft  Pamanias 
Melanthimi  esse  primum  Nelei  posterorum,  qui  in  Attica  sedem  ha-> 
huit,  et  idsirco  Melanthus  Andropompii  films  Xanthum  occidit  P  ' 
p.  570.  And  to  make  it  intelligible  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
learned  Univerfity,  we  mud  tranflate  it  out  of  Oxonian  into  Ro- 
man Latin  •,  which  may  perhaps  be  done  thus.  *  Nonne  vult 
Paufanias  Melanthum  Andropompi  fllium  e  Nelei  progenie  pri- 
mum fuiiTe,  qui  irr  Attica  fedem  habuiflet ;  atque  ideo  eundenv 
qui  Xanthum  occidiiFet  ?  * 

We  have  often  indulged  ourfelves  in  the  wifh,-  that  the  Latin 
might  again  become  the  diplomatic  language  of  civilized  man,  in- 
itead  of  the  French  ;  the  univerfality  of  which  has  fo  much  con- 
tributed to  the  fubjugation  of  Europe,  and  mult  contribute  to  re- 
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tain  it  in  fubjection.  The  principal  obftacles  that  have  prefented 
themfelves,  have  been  the  difficulty  of  it,  and  the  hardflvip  of 
making  courtly  ftatefmen  change  the  phrafeology  of  the  drawing- 
room  for  that  of  the  college.  This  objection,  however,  will  be 
entirely  removed  by  the  introduction  of  this  new  dialect ;  which 
is  fo  entirely  emancipated  from  thofe  grammatical  restraints,  in 
which  pedants  had  (hackled  the  old,  that  not  only  orators  and 
ftatefmen  of  the  neweft  faftiion  and  (tendered  capacity,  but  even 
princes,  courtiers,  and  maids  of  honour  may  acquire  a  competent 
ufe  of  it,  without  appropriating  any  more  of  their  time  to  (tudy, 
than  thofe  intervals  between  fleep  and  diflipation,  which  they  now 
employ  in  dozing  over  an  Englifh  pamphlet  or  a  French  novel. 

It  may,  indeed,  happen  that  eafy  writing  may  be  hard  reading, 
as  we  have  here  experienced  ;  but  then  we  may  claim  the  paren- 
tal privilege,  which  the  French  turned  to  fo  much  advantage  in 
the  armiitice  of  Marengo,  of  interpreting  it  ourfelves  ;  which  will 
afford  ample  compenfation  for  every  inconvenience.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  of  idiom,  too,  which  may  recommend  it  to  the  protec- 
tion of  him  qui  cogere  point.  It  is,  that  *  to  confine '  or  '  iirl- 
prison,'  and  '  to  preserve,'  are  fignified  by  the  fame  word — '  ob- 
sides  sub  Bostare  servatos,'  p.  216. ;  that  is,  *  cuftoditos ; '  fo 
that,  in  this  courtly  ftyle,  all  the  perfons,  whom  he  keeps  immur- 
ed, are  only  preserved  feeure  from  accidents.  Many  antient  ty- 
rants, whole  dungeons  were  always  well  (tored  with  (tate-prifon- 
ers  waiting  the  leifure  of  the  executioner,  had  statues  erected  to 
them  by  the  flattery  of  thofe  who  feared  the  fame  fate,  with  '  ob 
cives  fervatos '  inferibed  on  the  bafe  ;  neither  party  probably  fuf- 
pecling  how  true  the  words  might  prove  in  the  Latin  df  a  diltant 
period. 

To  the  end  of  the  work  are  fubjoined  fome  ingenious  difquifi- 
tions  on  the  geography  of  antient  -/Egypt,  in  the  form  of  notes  on 
the  two  laft  books,  by  John  Reinhold  Foriter, — written  with  eafe 
and  fluency,  and  without  any  very  glaring  or  prominent  faults. 
The  Latin  is,  indeed,  of  the  German  fchool,  which  is  not  per- 
fectly Roman  ;  but  (till  in  no  cafe  fo  remote  from  it,  a9  the  Ox- 
onian is  in  all. 

As  the  text  pretends  to  be  no  more  than  a  faithful  tranfeript  of 
the  edition  of  1707,  with  here  and  there  a  reading  recalled  from 
thofe  that  preceded  it,  all  new  materials  for  cricicifm  are  withheld. 
Thefe  recalled  readings,  however,  we  have  not  very  often  obferved  j 
and  in  p.  182,  I.9,  that  of  the  Amfterdam  folio  is  retained  in  the 
text,  though  the  editor,  in  a  note,  prefers  that  of  the  earlier  edi- 
tions. We  have  not,  indeed,  thought  it  a  part  of  our  duty  to 
collate  1305  folio  pages,  in  which  nothing  new  was  promiied  ; 
having  found  the  labour  of  wading  through  every  muddy  pud- 
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die  in  the  margin,  and  analyzing  its  contents,  fufficiently  irk- 
fome,  and  fuch  as  no  animal  bat  a  reviewer  will  probably  under- 
go. We  have  neverthelefs  perufed  the  whole  attentively,  and 
can  again  affert,  that  the  printers  have  done  their  duty  in  render- 
ing very  accurately  that  which  was  put  before  them.  The  ac- 
curacy is,  however,  that  of  the  Chinefe  taylor,  who,  in  making  a 
new  coat  from  an  old  one,  copied  ali  the  dams,  patches  and 
blemifhes,  which  he  found  in  the  pattern.  In  the  fame  manner 
here,  every  error  of  the  prefs,  and  ufual  inaccuracy  of  fpelling, 
that  had  crept  into  the  Amsterdam  text,  is  religioufly  retained  j 
and  the  fame  names  written  promifcuoufly  JI«-fl-#r<f,  tkuretr^  and 
rightly  Tlwetim — Hhuctxw  and  HXixw  even  in  the  same  page,  511 — - 
Avyiixg  and  Avyt«$ — Tlo<rit$iM  and  IIaitt«$s**,  &c.  &c. 

The  text,  which  has  been  fo  fervilely  copied,  is  merely  a  re- 
petition of  Cafaubon's  j  who  does  not  appear  to  have  fuperintend- 
ed  the  printing,,  or  to  have  corrected  it  at  all  himfelf ;  whence  er- 
rors have  accumulated  on  errors ;  which  are  all  carefully  embalm- 
ed and  prefervcd  in  the  fplendid  edition  before  us,  though  recti- 
fied in  a  reading  of  a  manufcript  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Thus 
we  have  A.9»v#s  for  A§wxt  p.  502  :  18.  Ev€«<x»  for  Ei&V*?,  p.  508  : 
28.  vTrsg^eyand  vm.^xi  for  wnr^sn  and  anigsasy,  p. 5 12  :  13,  and  531  i 
5.  t>jv  for  tox,  p.  536  :  2  I.  ttxuxv  for  #*x««v,  p.  552  :  23.  <rrg<m<ar 
for  o-TgctTiX)  p.  561  :  20.  E§irgeu*  for  Egwg««,  p.  585  :  9  &  13.  §A- 
teXuvTxt  for  tx.tehu7rrx>,  p.  64<8  :  12,  &c.  &c  all  accurately  copied, 
as  others  of  the  fame  kind  are  in  almoft  every  page. 

Neither  the  editions  of  Cafaubon  nor  of  i  707  are  fcarce ;  and 
why  the  readings  of  the  manufcripts  and  the  emendations  of  Mr 
Tyrwhitt,  which  are  alone  of  any  value,  might  not  have  been 
published  in  one  fmall  fuppleruentary  volume,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to 
conjecture.  This  might  have  been  afforded  for  five  fhillings  j 
and,  precious-  as  are  the  ingredients,  two  thoufand  per  cent,  of  al- 
loy is  rather  too  large  a  proportion  for  them  to  bear. 

The  feventeen  maps,  with  which  the  feventeen  books  are  illuf- 
traied  and  adorned,  are  faid,  in  the  preface,  to  have  been  formed 
on  the  beft  authorities,  and  carefully  adapted  to  the  geography  of 
Strabo.  We  have  examined  only  that  of  the  central  ftates  of 
Greece ;  and  in  that  we  find  neither  Erythrae  in  Bceotia,  nor  ^gar, 
Hiftisea,  or  Orabise  in  Eubcea, — though  they  are  all  defcribed  as  cities 
of  importance  in  the  text  of  the  author, — are  duly  placed  in  the 
map  of  M.  lyAnville, — and  the  three  firft,  moreover,,  diftinguithed 
as  independent  ftates  by  their  coins  ftill  extant. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  the  editor's  notes  are  almoft 
all  hiftorical  and  geographical  -r  and  in  thefe  fciences  he  difplays  the 
fame  fort  of  accuracy  as  in  grammar,  of  which  we  have  quoted  fo 
many  edifying  fpecime»s.    Thus  PhiKp  the  fbn  of  Demetrius  and 

father 
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father  of  Perfeus,  is  called  repeatedly  Philip  the  Second,  though 
he  was  the  fourth  regularly  acknowledged  King  of  Macedonia  of 
that  name, — and  thejifth,  if  the  fon  of  Caffander  be  admitted  into 
the  catalogue.     The  founder  of  the  empire  was  Philip  the  fecond. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  ponderous  monument  of  operofe  igno- 
rance and  vain  expenfe,  we  again  declare  that  the  purpofe  of  our 
animadverfions  has  been  to  admoniih  and  amend,  not  to  infult  and 
expofe.  Though  we  have  not  aCumed  a  tragical  tone,  the  concern 
that  we  feel  at  feeing  such  a  pile  of  rubbiih  heaped  up  with  fo  much 
labour,  and  under  the  fan&ion  of  fuch  authority,  has  been  ferious 
indeed.  In  fome  of  the  paffages  which  we  have  cited  and  endea- 
voured to  amend,  we  found  it  impoflible  to  produce  fenfe,  and  could 
therefore  only  attempt  to  make  nonfenfe  grammatical.  Many  of 
the  errors  of  the  prefs,  that  have  been  fo  fcrupuloufly  copied  from 
the  former  editions,  utterly  change  the  meaning  of  the  words  ;  as 
rr^xrttx,  for  »-r§«rws,  tix.ua  for  pix.t»,  See.  &c. ;  by  which  the  young 
ftudent  may  not  only  be  perplexed,  but  miflecL  That  there  are 
men  of  learning  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  competent  to  a  great 
undertaking  of  this  kind,  we  can  fcarcely  allow  ourfelves  to  doubt ; 
and  happy  ikould  we  be  to  roufe  their  induftry  and  ftimulatre  their 
ambition,  fo  as  to  make  them  fbake  off  the  benumbing  influence  of 
port  and  prejudice, — do  themfelves  and  their  country  honour,  and 
the  republic  of  letters  effential  fervice.  Nor  let  them  facrifice  to 
the  frivolous  tafte  of  book-collectors ;  who  value  an  edition  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  of  the  margin,  the  texture  of  the  paper,  and 
the  tint  of  the  ink.  Thefe  are  decorations,  which  works  of  efta- 
blifhed  reputation  may  very  properly  receive  from  the  royal  prefles 
of  the  Louvre  and  Efcurial :  but  let  thofe  of  Britifh  univerfities  be 
employed  for  ftudents  and  fcholars — to  inftru£t  the  induftrious, 
not  to  amufe  tfce  idle. 

There  is  now  a  work  much  wanted,  to  which  jione  but  fuch  a 
iiody  are  competent, — both  the  labour  and  expense  of  it  being  be- 
yond the  reach  of  an  individual.  It  is  an  enlarged  and  improved 
edition  of  Stephen's  -Greek  Thefaurus,  upon  the  plan  that  Gefner 
has  followed  in  the  Latin  Thefaurus.  Defective  as  this  Greek 
lexicon  is,  it  is  the  only  one,  from  which  the  ftudent  can  obtain 
any  general  information  ;  and  it  is  now  become  fo  fcarce  and  ex- 
penfive,  that  very  few  of  thofe,  who  want  it  for  ufe,  and  not  for 
fliow,  have  the  means  of  procuring  it.  Should  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford  attempt  to  retrieve  its  credit  by  fuch  an  undertaking,  we 
hope  that  due  confideration  will  be  had  of  this  ;  and  that  to  gratify 
the  neceffities  of  the  ftudious,  and  not  the  vanities  of  the  oltenta- 
dous,  will  be  the  primary  and  {irincipal  object. 
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Art.  XL  The  Orders  in  Council  and  the  American  Embargo 
beneficial  to  the  Political  and  Commercial  Interests  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Lord  Sheffield,  pp.  51.  London.  G.  &  "W. 
Nicol.     1809. 


The  Speech  of  James  Stephen,  Esq.  in  the  Debate  in  the  Hawse 
of  Commons,  March  6th,  J  y()9,  on  Mr  JJliifbread's  Motion  re- 
lative to  the  kite  Overtures  of  the  American  Government  ,•  with 
Supplementary  Remarks  on  the  recent  Orders  in  Council,  pp. 
130.     London.     Hatchard.      1809. 


Slate  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  Year  1809, 
By  Gould  Francis  Leckie,  Esq.  pp.  36.  London.  Chappie. 
1309. 

r  S"*he  critical  state  of  our  foreign  affairs,  and  the  gross  delusions 
-*■  which  prevail  respecting  it,  call  loudly  upon  all  good  citi- 
zens to  contribute  their  assistance  towards  the  introduction  of 
mote  sound  and  enlightened  principles  of  policy,  while  it  is  yet 
possible  to  save  the  country  by  any  change  of  measures.  How- 
ever much  the  people  may  have  been  misled  upon  these  subjects, 
we  are  convinced  that  they  entertain  far  less  extravagant  views 
than  the  Government;  and  that  the  contempt  in  which  they  hold 
the  late  measures  of  their  rulers,  gives  us  some  security  for  the 
favourable  reception  of  more  just  and  rational  opinions.  A  ge- 
neral expression  of  the  public  sentiments  may  even  yet  reclaim 
the  Government  from  the  course  in  which  they  have  so  long  per- 
sisted ;  and  the  very  weakness  which  has,  especially  of  late,  ren- 
dered our  administration  the  object  of  contempt  at  home,  and 
distrust  among  foreigners,  may  have  the  desirable  effect  of  giv- 
ing scope  to  the  good  sense  of  the  country.  In  truth,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  connexions  with  foreign  states,  from  some  imaginary 
difficulties  supposed  to  attend  the  discussion  of  it,  occupies  far 
too  little  of  popular  attention.  Ordinary  readers,  who  will  cheer- 
fully go  through  the  details  of  a  budget  containing  some  half- 
dozen  of  new  taxes,  are  afraid  to  grapple  with  topics  relating  to 
distant  countries,  and  the  -operations  of  war, — at  the  same  time 
that  tire  paramount  importance  of  the  latter  is  so  universally  felt, 
that  every  man  considers  the  value  of  his  property  as  affected  by 
each  skirmish  on  the  Ebro  and  the  Danube  ;  and  while  the  tid- 
ings of  events  in  those  remote  quarters  are  sought  after  with  al- 
most as  much  avidity  as  if  they  were  passing  in  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  this  island,  the  bulk  of  the  people  either  judge  of 
(hern  blindly  by  their  wishes,  or  are  satisfied  to  rest  upon  the  au- 
thority 
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ihority  of  others — just  as  if  there  were  some  mystery  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  if  it  were  one  which  common  sense  and  ordinary  in- 
formation are  wholly  incapable  of  mastering.  For  our  parts,  we 
are  satisfied,  that,  until  the  understandings  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  steadily  and  habitually  directed  to  the  .dealings  of  their 
rulers  with  foreign  states — untiJ  the  nation  is  in  the  practice  of 
exercising  its  judgment  -upon  these  matters,  and  of  raising  its 
voice  against  their  gross  mismanagement — until,  in  chort,  Eng^ 
Jishmen  learn  to  form  opinions,  and  to  express  them,  upon  mea- 
sures which,  though  not  immediately  acting  upon  their  individual 
concerns,  are  nevertheless  inseparably  connected  with  them, — it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  from  the  Government  that  steady  and  enlighten- 
ed pursuit  of  the  national  good  which  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
constant  vigilance  of  a  jealous  and  intelligent  public.  In  order  to 
contribute  otir  humble  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  discussions 
so  essentially  necessary  on  every  account  at  the  present  moment, 
we  have  brought  together,  as  the  foundation  of  a  single  article, 
the  tracts  mentioned  in  the  title.  They  may  seem  to  fall  under 
different  cla-sses  -,  hut  it  will  speedily  be  perceived,  that  the  sub- 
jects are  not  to  be  separated  without  iuconvenience.  We  shall 
iirst  of  all  endeavour  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  me^ 
rits  of  these  publications. 

Lord  Sheffield  has  frequently  come  before  the  public  as  an  au- 
thor of  pamphlets  on  commercial  subjects  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  his 
works  are  remembered,  he  is  universally  allowed  to  hold  the  first 
place  among  political  writers  distinguished  for  the  narrowness  of 
their  views,  and  their  want  of  general  information.  While  the 
science  of  which  he  professes  to  treat  has  been  making  great  and 
continual  progress, — while  persons  of  all  parties  in  practical  poli- 
ties have  vied  with  each  other  in  -doing  homage  to  the  liberal  phi- 
losophy of  the  new  school,  while  even  those  who  were  bred 
under  different  systems  have  shown  sense  and  manliness  enough 
to  adopt  the  modern  improvements,  and,  some  of  them  *  in  their 
old  age  have  been  found  to  desert  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  their 
former  years — Lord  Sheffield  alone  remains  exactly  where  he  was 
before — al«ne  rejects  all  improvements — nay,  appears  as  if  quite 
unconscious  of  what  has  been  doing  on  every  side  of  him — stands 
stock  still  in  the  midst  of  a  rapidly  advancing  age — and  is  seen 
poring  >ver  his  little  custorn-h«u&e  note  books,  stone  blind  to  the 
lights  which  are  breaking  in  u-pon  him  from  all  quarters.  Nor  is 
it  by  this  ridiculous  posture  only  that  he  has  attracted  notice  ■ — his 
little  motions  are  always  observed  to  point  one  way  4  be  bends  to 

F  f  4-  existing 

*  The  late  Lord  Liverpool  is  an  honourable  instance.  See  our 
review  of  his  valuable  work  on  the  Coinage  of  the  Realm* 
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existing  ministries,  and  present  measures ; — his  face  is  turned  to= 
ward  the  King's  gate  ; — his  small  outcry  is  always  heard  in  behalf 
{  of  whatever  is. '  It  is  true,  his  workmanship  is  so  heavy  and  so 
clumsy,  that  he  can  render  but  little  service  to  his  patrons ;  and, 
were  he  an  untitled  candidate  for  readers,  these  patrons  would 
very  certainly  cease  to  employ  him.  But  they  haye  made  a  Lord 
of  him  ;  and  it  looks  well  to  see  such  a  one  bepraising  their  mea- 
sures far  more  extravagantly  than  any  of  their  daily  papers.  "We 
presume,  too,  that  Mr  Canning  may  feel  it  gratifying,  that  a  Lord 
should  be  found  to  prefix  his  name  to  a  work  in  which  Lord 
Grenville's  strictures  on  his  diplomatic  correspondence  are  actu- 
ally ascribed,  without  any  hesitation,  to  envy  of  his  (Mr  Can- 
ning's.') '  superior  £alents,  energy  and  judgment;'  and  of  the 
*  greater  success  of  his  (Mr  Canning's!)  measures. ' 

The  object  of  the  pamphlet  now  before  us  (which  confiderably 
furpafies  any  former  difplay  of  thofe  qualities  generally  recognized 
in  Lord  Sheffield),  is  to  fhow,  not  merely  that  the  meafures  of 
our  own  Government,  and  the  American  embargo,  have  done  no 
harm  to  Our  trade,  but  that  they  have  actually  proved  beneficiaL 
To  p;ive  any  abftra£t  of  the  argument  by  which  this  ftrange  pofi- 
tioii  is  fupported,  would  be  impofiible ;  for  the  defultory  chat 
(reafonirig  we  cannot  call  it),  and  unconnected  eftimates  of  this 
writer,  are  incapable  of  abridgment.  We  {hall,  however,  give  a 
few  fpecimens  of  his  attempts  to  bring  good  out  of  evil ;  from 
which  our  readers  will  perceive,  that  if  any  miniftry  were  fudden- 
ly  to  prohibit  all  foreign  commerce,  or,  by  an  order  in  council,  to 
prevent  the  land  from  being  tilled,  they  might  (till  hope  for  an 
advocate,  who  lliould  difcuver  that  thefe  meafures  were  beneficial 
to  the  country. 

The  embargo,  Lord  Sheffield  contends,  has  deftroyed  the  Ame- 
rican carrying  trade.  Previous  to  this  happy  event,  the  fupply  of 
Britifh  commodities  to  foreign  countries  was  daily  getting  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Our  own  tonnage 
was  conftantly  decreafmg,  and  theirs  was  augmenting  in  the  fame 
proportion.  But  they  are  kind  enough,  all  at  once,  to  deftroy 
their  trade  by  the  embargo  y — they  can  no  longer  fupply  foreign 
countries  with  Britifh  goods ; — this  lucrative  trade  mult  therefore 
return  to  eurfelves,  Had  he  only  explained  in  what  manner  the 
fuipenfion  of  trade  between  America  and  France  opened  the 
French  ports  permanently,  or  even  for  a  day,  to  us,  we  fliould 
have  derived  much  comfort  from  this  ingenious  perfon's  difcovery, 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  trade  between  England  and  foreign  countries, 
it  feems,  is  fo  beneficial,  that  the  embargo  is  to  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived as  tending  to  give  us  an  additional  (hare  of  it.  But,  fome 
how  or  another,,  this  embargo  cuts  us  off  from  trade  with  at  lead 

one 
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one  foreign  country,  viz.  America  itfelf ;  and  this  country  happens 
to  be  the  only  one  with  which  we  had  any  trade  remaining.  Lord 
Sheffield,  however,  is  not  dnmayed  by  any  fuch  trifle.  He  boldly 
affirms,  that  this  is  no  lofs.  And  here  we  muft  quote  his  own 
words,  left  we  fhould  be  accufed  of  mifreprefentation.  In  truth, 
it  might  well  be  doubted  that  fuch  a  paflage  as  the  following 
could  be  found  in  any  publication. 

*  Of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  they  (the  Americans)  never 
have,  and  never  will,  take  from  us  any  article  which  they  can  pro« 
cure  cheaper  or  better  from  other  countries.  They  find  it  highly 
advantageous  to  take  our  manufactures  and  produce,  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  their  commerce  with  other  nations  ;  especially  on  account 
of  the  long  credit  which  they  obtain  here,  and  which  no  other  coun- 
try can  afford.  They  have  the  advantage  of  drawing  immediately 
for  the  produce  received  from  them,  though  they  require  and  are  al- 
lowed from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  credit  from  us.  Indeed,  so 
pertinaciously  are  the  magnified  advantages  of  the  American  trade 
insisted  upon,  with  the  view  of  intimidating  us  into  measures  highly 
injurious  to  British  interests,  that  they  require  even  further  contra- 
diction. It  has  the  characteristics  of  the  worst  trade.  The  apparent 
balance  in  our  favour  becomes  nearly  a  nonentity.  A  trade  with  e- 
very  country  is  certainly  desirable  ;  inasmuch  as  an  extensively  ge- 
neral commerce  with  the  world  secures  us  from  a  state  of  depend- 
ence on  any  one  individual  nation.  But  what  advantages  do  we  de- 
rive from  an  exportation,  if  we  are  not  paid  for  it  ?  Which,  most 
assuredly,  is  much  more  frequently  the  case,  in  the  course  of  our 
trade  with  the  citizens  of  the  American  States,  than  with  any  other 
country.  Immense  sums  have  been  continually  lost  to  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  by  the  insolvency  of  their  American  customers  ; 
and  the  payment  of  any  part  of  their  accounts  is  always  very  slow 
and  uncertain. '     (p.  13.) — and  so  forth. 

Again,  the  ftoppage  of  the  cotton  trade  is  beneficial.  Their 
cotton  was  in  fuch  abundance,  that  it  had  become  a  drug.  We 
had  glutted  the  market  with  yarn  and  goods.  There  was  no  tell- 
ing where  the  evil  might  (lop,  when  the  embargo  came  and  act- 
ed, fays  Lord  Sheffield,  *  the  part  of  a  falutary  medicine  upon  a 
previoufly  difeafed  body.  '  Previous  to  that  happy  event,  the 
itates  of  the  Continent  were  fupplied  with  cotton-wool  from  A- 
merica.  They  might  have  learnt  to  manuf  iclure  it  without  our 
affiftance  ;  but  the  embargo,  and  '  our  very  politic  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  the  raw  material, '  have  removed  this  rilk,  and  re- 
hired to  us — the  fupply  of  the  Continent  with  cotton  yarn,  and 
goods  !  After  this  we  fhould  perhaps  itop  ;  but  we  muft  men- 
tion one  other  inftance  of  benefit  refulting  from  the  embargo,  be- 
caufe  it  is,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  unexpected.  The  linen  manu- 
facture of  Ireland,  it  feems,  flouriflies  as  well  as  ever  it  has  done ; 
and  one  proof  is  given, — a  late  rife  on  Iriih  linens  of  40  or  50  per 
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cent.  This,  to  be  fure,  is  in  part  owing,  fays  Lord  Sheffield,  to 
the  fcarcity  of  flax-feed  arifing  from  the  embargo,  and  in  part  to 
the  exportation  of  German  linens  having  been  checked  ;  but  then, 
the  fcarcity  of  foreign  flax-feed,  while  it  raifes  the  linens  in  the 
mean  time,  will  ultimately  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  ar- 
ticle at  home. 

This  very  profound  writer,  however,  feems  confcious  that  he 
rnuft  not  always  occupy  fnch  high  ground.  He  therefore  defcends 
to  combat  with  thofe  who  accufe  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  the 
embargo,  of  having  injured  our  trade;  and  proceeds  with  fome 
warmth,  but  with  his  ufual  fuccefs,  to  repel  fuch  infinuations. 
He  accordingly  afferts,  that  other  caufes  than  thofe  famous  mea- 
sures produced  the  defalcation  which  our  trade  fuffered  lad  year. 
The  only  one,  however,  which  he  fpecifies,  is  the  abolition  of  the 
$ave  trade.  Thi.*  event,  he  fays,  happening  during  lad  year,  de- 
prived us  of  the  African  market  for  our  merchandize.  "We  mult 
itop  to  wipe  out  fo  foul  an  afperfion.  The  defalcation  in  queftion 
■wasfoven  millions  upon  the  exports.  The  African  Have  trade  never 
employed  one  million  ;  as  Lord  Sheffield  either  knows,  or  ought  to 
Icnow,  before  he  prefumes  to  touch  fuch  a  fubjecX  The  Have  trade 
was  not  abolifhed  lalt  year,  but  the  year  before  ;  as  this  writer  either 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  before  he  dares  to  range  himfelf  on  the 
fide  of  any  queftion  efpoufed  by  Mr  Stephen.  With  what  indig- 
estion muft  that  dillinguifhed  perfon  have  fpurned  at  fuch  an  apo- 
logy for  his  favourite  meafures ! — a  defence  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
at  the  expenfe  of  the  abolition  \ 

The  eltimate  of  our  trade  having  fuffered  a  defalcation  of  fourteen 
Trillions,  in  confequence  of  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  embargo, 
IB  attacked,  in  different  ways,  by  this  noble  author.  He  firft  tries  to 
beat  down  the  fum  by  various  means ;  but,  failing  in  this,  he  has  re- 
courfe  to  the  following.  *  Nothing, '  fays  he,  •  can  be  more  abfurd, 
than  that  of  adding  import  to  export,  by  way  of  marking  our  lofs 
of  trade ;  becaufe  it  is  the  difference  between  import  and  export, 
;md  not  the  aggregate  of  both,  which  conftitutes  the  grofs  amount 
r»f  the  balance  of  trade,  and  which  furnilhes  the  only  bafis  upon 
which  an  estimate  of  the  profit  or  lofs  to  the  country  can  be 
founded.'  So  that,  according  to  Lord  Sheffield,  it  is  better  for 
a  country  to  have  a  trade  of  one  million  of  exports,  and  one  hun- 
dTed  thoufand  pounds  of  imports,  than  a  trade  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  exports,  and  ninety-nine  millions  and  a  half  of  im- 
ports. We  prefume  it  is  unneceffary  lor  us,  after  this,  to  purfue 
:my  further  the  lucubrations  of  the  Lord  Sheffield.  We  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  afking  him,  before  we  part,  never,  as  we 
earneltiy  hope,  to  meet  again,  how  it  happens,  that  he,  who  has, 
during  a  long  life  of  bad  pamphlets,  been  harping  perpetually  up- 
on 
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on  the  -wifdom  and  necefiity  of  the  navigation  laws,  fhould  have 
fuddenly  become  the  molt  zealous  advocate  of  meafures  profeffed- 
ly  hoftile  to  thofe  laws — meafures,  the  whole  effects  of  which  are 
exprefsly  ftated  to  be  an  infringement  upon  the  navigation  and  co- 
lonial fyftem  ?  We  put  it  to  his  discretion,  if  he  will  allow  no 
higher  appeal,  whether  any  thing  that  may  have  palled  between 
himfelf  and  the  late  adminiflration,  can  juflify  fuch  a  breach  of 
confiflency  in  a  prudential  view  ?  What  though  the  members  of 
that  adminiflration  are  no  longer  in  power  ?  The  time  may  come 
when  they  (hall  again  rule.  And  if  Lord  Sheffield  could  fufpend 
his  attack  upon  them  until  they  were  entirely  out  of  place,  his 
ground  of  quarrel  having  been  laid  early  in  their  fhort  reign,  he 
might  furely  have  waited  a  little  longer  for  the  chance  of  its  prov- 
ing unneceffary.  * 

Mr  Stephen  is  a  champion  of  a  different  character.  His  speech, 
like  all  his  other  publications,  is  replete  with  talent  and  informa- 
tion ;  and,  erroneous  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  in  its  general  ten- 
dency, it  has  undoubtedly  the  merit  of  much  ingenuity  and  per- 
fect precision.  Mr  Stephen  understands  the  subject,  and  the 
science  to  which  it  belongs,  too  well,  to  contend,  like  Lord  Shef- 
field, that  the  Orders  in  Council  were  in  themselves  of  advantage. 
He  contents  himself  with  maintaining,  that  they  had  a  tendency 
to  relieve  us  from  a  greater  evil ; — that  our  trade  with  Europe 
was  gone  at  any  rate,  in  consequence  of  the  Berlin  decree  •, — and 
that  this  act  of  retaliation  might  restore,  but  could  not  further  im- 
pair it ; — and  finally,  that  the  embargo,  which  closed  our  trade 
with  America,  was  not  occasioned  by  these  Orders ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  most  likely  to  be  removed  by  a  steady  adherence  to 
them.  Without  entering  at  large  into  a  discussion  which  has 
now  lost  its  chief  interest,  we  must  beg  leave  to  make  one  or 
two  remarks  on  those  several  propositions. 

In  the  first  place,  we  conceive  it  to  be  no  longer  a  matter  ot 
doubt,  that  the  issuing  of  these  Orders,  or  the  apprehension  of 
their  issuing,  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  embargo.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  established,  that  the  substance  of  the  Orders 

was 


*  As  if  to  cover  over  the  inconsistency  which  we  have  complained 
of,  Lord  Sheffield  introduces  a  violent  invective  against  the  Ameri- 
can Intercourse  Act,  repeating  all  the'  gross  misrepresentations  of 
that  measure  which  were  first  propagated  by  the  shipping  interest. 
(Jan  he  be  ignorant  that  the  act  only  made  two  changes  in  the  mo- 
nopoly  law,'  of  which  one  was  nominal  or  formal  merely,  and  the 
other  a  change  in  favour  of  the  monopoly  ?  The  power  of  suspend- 
ing the  law  formerly  exercised  by  colonial  governors,  was  transferred 
to  the*Privy  Council  ;  and  the  barter  of  sugar  and  coffee  with  the 
Americans,  formerly  allowed,  was,  we  think  very  improvidently, 
prohibited. 
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was  known  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  or  12th  of  December; 
and  the  President's  message,  suggesting  the  embargo,  was  not 
delivered  till  the  18th.  But  the  fact  is  officially  confirmed  by  a 
letter  from  Mr  Maddison  to  the  American  ambassador  in  this 
country,  in  which  he  expressly  says,  *  that,  among  the  consider- 
ations which  enforced  the  measure  of  the  embargo,  was  the  pro- 
bability of  such  decrees  as  were  issued  by  the  British  government 
on  the  16th  November,  1807$— the  language  of  the  British  ga- 
zettes, with  other  indications,  having  left  little  doubt  that  sucli 
were  meditated. '  If  any  thing  more  were  wanting  to  demon- 
strate that  our  Orders  were  among  the  main  causes  of  the  embar- 
go, it  can  only  be  necessary  to  recollect,  that  America  has  made 
a  distinct  offer  to  withdraw  the  embargo,  provided  we  would  re- 
cal  those  Orders. 

With  Tegard,  again,  to  the  alleged  destruction  of  our  foreign 
trade  by  the  Berlin  decree,  we  have  to  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  decree  was  issued  in  November  1806,  just  twelve 
months  before  our  Orders  in  Council ;  and  that,  in  this  inter- 
vening year,  when  the  Berlin  decree  stood  alone,  our  foreign 
trade  is  admitted  to  have  been  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  at  /my 
former  per icd;  while  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  in  the  year  after 
the  date  of  our  Orders,  that  trade  was  diminished  to  the  extent  of 
no  less  than  fourteen  millions.  The  fact  is,  that,  after  a  feeble 
effort  to  enforce  the  decree  immediately  after  it  was  issued,  it  be- 
came a  mere  dead  letter  till  the  month  of  September  or  October 
1807,  when  this  effort  was  repeated,  and  a  few  vessels  were  cap- 
tured or  detained  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  we  are  now  *  satis- 
fied 

*  When,  on  a  former  occasion,  (see  vol.  XII.  p.  232,  &c.)  we 
•denied  these  facts,  and  maintained  that  the  Berlin  decree  had  re- 
mained quite  (inefficient  up  to  the  date  of  our  Orders,  we  proceeded 
altogether  on  the  evidence  brought  by  the  petitioners  against  these 
Orders,  and  were  not  aware  of  the  .tenor,  or  even  of  .the  existence  of 
the  counter  evidence  produced  by  the  ministry  in  their  support.  Mr 
Stephens,  we  are  confident,  will  believe  us  upon  our  solemn  aver- 
ment ;  but,  for  the  satisfaction  of  more  ignoble  partisans,  we  beg" 
leave  to  observe,  that  while  the  evidence  upon  which  we  proceeded  had 
been  made  publki  juris,  by  being  printed  in  a  vendible  pamphlet, 
the  counter  evidence  was  in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  legislature, 
only  ;  and  we  rather  think  had  not  found  its  way  to  Edinburgh,  in  a 
single  instance,  if  indeed  it  had  even  been  printed  at  the  time  [April 
1808]  when  the  article  now  referred  to  was  written.  That  the  writer 
of  that  article  was  altogether  ignorant  of  its  import,  and  uncertain  even 
as  to  its  existence,  is  manifest  from  the  language  he  uses  in  p.  23'!, 
where  he  says,  that  though  he  understands  that  Mr  Perceval  has  an. 
rjsiinced  his  intention  to  bring  other  evidence,  he  cannot  help  relying  en- 
tirely 
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fled  that  a  considerable  alarm  was  excited  ;  the  premium  of  in- 
surance was  raised  j  and  some  suspension  of  trade  took  place. 
The  effect,  however,  had  been  precisely  the  same  when  the  de- 
cree was  originally  issued  in  November  1806  y  but,  after  a  mo- 
mentary panic  and  alarm,  the  edict  was  disregarded  both  by  us 
and  by  America  j  and  the  trade  went  on  as  if  it  had  never  been 
enacted.  If  it  ever  can  be  safe  to  reason  from  the  past  to  the  fu- 
ture, it  was  natural  to  have  anticipated  the  same  consequences  in 
October  1807.  Without  waiting  for  this,  however,  and  without 
allowing  a  moment's  time  to  see  how  the  late  proceedings  were 
received  in  America,  our  government  issued  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, which  necessarily  gave  permanency  and  real  effect  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  enemy,  and  increased  and  ensured  all  the  evils  by 
which  they  are  said  to  have  been  suggested. 

But,  even  supposing  that  our  foreign  trade  had  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  destroyed  by  the  Berlin  decree,  how,  we  would  ask  Mr 
Stephen,  was  it  to  be  restored  by  our  Orders  in  Council  ?  This, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  a  question  which  is  cautiously  avoided  by 
the  learned  gentleman  through  the  whole  course  of  his  statement; 
and  indeed  the  answer  to  it  is  decisive  of  the  case  before  us.  Our 
Orders  could  only  prove  beneficial  to  our  trade,  by  producing  an 
effect  which,  it  must  now  be  admitted,  they  failed  completely  to 
produce  ;  and  which  we  humbly  conceive  every  man  of  common 
sense  might  have  been  aware  that  they  had  no  chance  of  produc- 
ing. They  coald  only  promote  our  trade  by  annoying  and  im- 
poverishing the  enemy,  so  far  as  to  make  him  rescind  fas  decrees, 
and  restore  neutral  commerce  to  its  original  freedom.  Now,  it 
is  certain  that  they  did  not  produce  this  effect;  and  indeed  it  has 
always  been  inconceivable  to  us,  that  any  person  of  a  sane  mind 
should  have  thought  it  possible  that  they  should. 

If  this  effect  were  not  produced,  the  Orders  could  evidently  do 
nothing  to  restore  the  trade  which  the  Berlin  decree  had  taken  a- 
way  ;  and  the  probability,  or,  we  may  say,  the  certainty,  was, 
that  they  would  take  away  a  part  of  what  that  decree  had  left. 
The  most  favourable  of  all  suppositions  is,  that  America  had  ac- 
quiesced in  these  Orders,  and  agreed  to  conform  herself  to  them  at 
all  points.  If  she  had  done  so,  however,  it  was  evidently  ten  to  one 
at  least,  that  France  would  have  gone  to  war  with  her  ;  and  there 
was  an  end,  of  course,  to  all  the  neutral  trade  of  the  world,  and 
to  our  share  in  it.     But  even  if  France  had  still  recognised  her 

neutrality, 

tirely  upon  that  now  before  him.  This  much  it  seems  necessary  to 
have  said  in  explanation  of  our  mistake,  in  point  of  fact.  It  must 
be  evident,  from  what  is  staged  in  the  text,  that  it  has  scarcely  any 
effect  upon  the  srue  and  substantial  argument  of  the  case. 
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neutrality,  there  was  an  end,  at  any  rate,  of  her  trade  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe  ;  and  as  it  is  admitted  that  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  goods  she  takes  from  us  during  the  war  are  destin- 
ed for  the  Continent,  there  was  an  end,  at  the  same  time,  of  two 
thirds  of  our  trade  with  her,  or,  in  other  words,  of  two  thirds 
of  our  whole  foreign  trade.  Mr  Stephen  does  not  speak  to  this 
point  either  ;  which  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  conclusive  against 
the  policy  of  the  Orders,  even  on  the  most  favourable  supposi- 
tion as  to  their  reception  among  the  neutrals. 

But  the  fact  was,  that  they  were  not -so  received  nor  submitted 
to — and  we  must  say,  that  it  was  utterly  extravagant  and  absurd 
to  imagine  that  they  ever  would  be  so  submitted  to.  Instead  of 
trading  with  us  under  these  Orders,  America  lays  on  an  embargo, 
and  passes  a  nonintercourse  law,  which  are  enforced  with  a  ri- 
gour hitherto  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  such  regulations. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  year  after  these  salutary  and  restor- 
ative orders  are  issued,  our  commerce  suffers  a  diminution  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  fourteen  millions  Sterling;  and  that,  although 
their  natural  operation  was  counteracted  in  that  year,  by  a  great 
variety  of  accidental  circumstances  which  could  not  be  reckoned 
on  when  the  rash  experiment  was  begun.  We  allude  to  the  open- 
ing of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  our  military  expeditions  in  these 
countries, — the  struggle  made  by  Sweden,  and  the  increased  com- 
munication with  Brasil  and  Spanish  America, — not  to  mention  the 
fact,  that  the  year  which  gives  this  amount  of  loss,  comprehends 
the  period  when  shipments  were  made  on  both  sides,  before  the 
operation  of  the  embargo,  and  when  hazards  were  run  by  neu- 
tral adventurers,  upon  the  presumption  that  neither  of  the  regula- 
tions would  be  enforced,  as  they  actually  were.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these  circumstances,  our  loss  of  trade  in  consequence  of  the 
Orders,  would  probably  have  been  more  than  double  of  what  it  ac- 
tually was; — and  this  boasted  cure  for  our  commercial  embarrass- 
ments, would,  in  all  probability,  have  reduced  our  whole  foreign 
trade  to  a  little  wretched  smuggling  in  Europe  and  America. 

Such,  it  appears,  too,  was  the  slow  and  reluctant  conviction 
of  the  very  persons  who  projected  this  most  perilous  experiment. 
They  saw  that  to  persist  in  it  was  ruin ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
26th  of  April  1809,  they,  with  a  very  bad  grace,  rescinded,  and 
utterly  revoked  these  portentous  proclamations  ;  and  substituted 
in  their  place  a  nominal  blockade  of  a  part  only  of  the  countries' 
from  which  our  trade  is  excluded.  This  measure  was  adopted 
several  weeks  after  Mr  Stephen  had  made  his  speech  in  support  of 
the  Orders ;  but,  fortunately,  before  the  printed  report  of  it  was 
ready  for  publication.  He  has  an  opportunity,  therefore,  in  a 
postscript,  to  attempt  to  reconcile  his  arguments  in  behalf  of  the 

Orders, 
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Orders,  with  this  practical  and  complete  acknowledgment  of  their 
impolicy  ;  and,  dexterous  and  ingenious  as-  he  is,  the  task,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived,  proves  somewhat  embarrassing.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  revocation,  that  we 
were  not  disposed  to  have  inquired  very  strictly  into  any  pretence 
with  which  our  baffled  experimentalists  might  have  covered  their 
retreat,  had  this  not  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  tone  of  defi- 
ance with  which  the  delusion  is-  maintained  m  the  work  now  be- 
fore us. 

The  hint  for  Mr  Stephen's  plea  of  consistency  is  contained  in 
the  late  Order  itself.  In  consequence  of  '  diverse  changes  in  our 
relations  with  foreign  powers*  since  the  date  of  the  former  OrderSj, 
it  has  become  necessary,  it  is  said,  to  alter  them  -,  and  the  altera- 
tions, it  is  subsumed,  are  merely  such  as  were  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate the  said  Orders,  the  principle  of  which  it  seems  is 
not  abandoned,  to  those  new  relations.  Now,  we  would  merely 
observe,  1st,  that  no  changes  had  taken  place  which  required  any 
alteration  on  the  old  Orders,  if  the  principle  was  not  to  be  aban- 
doned j  and,  2dly,  that  the  alterations  adopted,  amount  to  a  total 
and  radical  change  of  system,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  change 
©f  our  relations  with  foreign  powers. 

The  substance  of  the  original  Orders  was,  that  neutrals  should 
not  trade  with  any  country  subject  to  the  controul  of  France,  or 
any  country  from  which  our  trade  was  excluded  by  decrees  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Berlin,  without  previously  coming  here,  and  paying 
for  a  license.  Now,  the  only  change  which  had  taken  place  pre- 
vious to  April  last  was,  that  Spain  had  ceased  to  be  under  the 
controul  of  France,  and  that  our  trade  was  no  longer  excluded 
from  it3  ports.  It  was  not  even  necessary,  therefore,  we  humbly 
conceive,  to  make  any  public  declaration  whatever,  in  order  to 
exempt  neutrals  trading  to  Spain  from  the  restriction  or  our  Or- 
ders ;  but,  at  all  events,  nothing  more  than  a  simpje  declaration^ 
that  Spain  was  no  longer  in  that  situation,  could  possibly  have 
been  necessary,  had  it  really  been  the  intention  of  Government 
to  adhere  to  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  Orders  of  November 
1807. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  they  have  totally  and  entirely  aban- 
doned that  principle ;  and  that  these  Orders,  with  the  whole  sys- 
stem  on  which  they  proceeded,  have  been  retracted  and  renounced, 
in  the  most  complete  and  unequivocal  manner.  In  the  first  place, 
the  whole  provisions  for  forcing  neutrals  to  touch  at  this  country^ 
and  to  submit  to  a  certain  tax  on  their  ulterior  commerce,  which 
formed  the  most  characteristic,  and  by  far  the  most  offensive  part 
of  the  original  Orders,  are  entirely  given  up.  In  the  second  place, 
the  order  for  condemning  all  vessels  having  a  certificate  of  origin 

on 
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on  board,  the  only  other  unprecedented  and  very  oppressive  part 
of  our  regulation,  is  also  absolutely  and  totally  rescinded  •,  and, 
finally,  the  blockade,  instead  of  extending  to  all  the  countries 
from  which  our  trade  is  excluded,  extends  only  to  France,  Hol- 
land, and  the  north  of  Italy.  When  such  a  relaxation  is  permit- 
ted in  words,  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  a  still  greater  re- 
laxation is  reckoned  on  in  practice.  A  partial  blockade,  without 
actual  investiture,  is  always  violated  to  a  great  extent,  without 
any  great  hazard.  A  neutral  clearing  out  for  Ancona,  which  is 
without  the  limit,  may  easily  run  into  Pezaro,  which  is  within  it, 
Unless  some  of  our  cruisers  be  actually  on  the  station  j  and  so 
with  all  the  other  ports,  except  those  of  France  herself,  and  the 
central  districts.  The  Orders  in  Council,  then,  are  utterly  and 
entirely  withdrawn  ;  and  the  blockade,  by  which  they  have  been 
replaced,  might  be  admitted  to  be  no  more  than  an  ordinary  act 
of  retaliation,  if  our  situation  was  not  such  as  to  render  retalia- 
tion on  the  enemy  as  ruinous  to  ourselves  as  to  the  neutrals. 

The  pamphlet  of  Mr  Leckie  consists  of  five  short  tracts,  as 
he  calls  them,  written  in  his  dogmatical  and  pedantic  manner  jj 
but  evidently  the  work  of  an  acute  man,  well  informed  upon 
most  parts  of  his  subject,  accustomed  to  think  for  himself,  and 
rather  betrayed  into  error  by  his  boldness,  than  by  any  ordinary 
defect  of  understanding.  In  these  pages,-  he  continues  the  view  of 
foreign  affairs  published  last  year,  and  noticed  in  our  Twenty-fifth 
Number.  His  present  lucubrations  are  apparently  more  hasty, 
and  contain  much  less  of  valuable  matter,  with  a  large  portion  of 
his  former  paradoxes. 

He  sets  out  with  much  general  abuse  of  the  present  ministry, 
and  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  great  admirer  of  any  of  the  mea- 
sures pursued  by  any  British  statesman.  Of  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  war,  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  speak  with  too  much  dis- 
approbation. But  Mr  Leckie  is  almost  equally  severe  upon  those 
who  think  peace  with  France  is  possible  under  any  circumstances 
short  of  such  a  change  of  system  as  could  only,  we  apprehend, 
be  expected  from  a  counter  revolution,  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
memberment of  that  empire.  He  concludes  his  remarks,  or  ra- 
ther dicta  upon  this  topic,  with  the  following  passage,  which  we 
extract,  as  very  characteristic  of  his  usual  manner  of  writing. 

*  Those  who  have  reflected  maturely  on  the  real  position  of  the 
French  government,  and  the  conduct  it  has  held  in  all  negotiations 
for  peace,  must  be  convinced  that  it  could  never  b&  sincere,  and  that 
it  could  not,  from  its  situation,  desire  peace. 

1  If  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  give  themselves 
time  to  reflect,  we  should  not  hear  them  making  vague  propositions 
on  this  topic  :  if  they  did  reflect,  their  minds  could  not  be  occupied 
by  that  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  is  at  the  present  moment. 

impossible. 
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impossible.  When  we  are  told,  in  the  same  assembly,  that  we  had 
better  agree  to  bad  conditions  to-day,  than  worse  to-morrow,  and 
are  put  in  mind  of  the  buying  of  the  sibylline  books,  *  we  must 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker,  for  his  own  credit :  the  sibylline 
boeks  were  to  be  obtained  only  by  purchase.  If  Britain  should  ever 
be  reduced  to  buy  peace,  she  must  acknowledge  her  own  slavery. 
This  reasoning  is  so  unworthy  of  a  Briton,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it 
will  not  often  be  obtruded  on  so  respectable  an  assembly.  '     p.  13. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  the 
argument  here  alluded  to  is  altogether  misconceived  by  Mr  Lec- 
kie.  No  man  has  ever  ventured  to  recommend  that  England 
should  purchase  a  peace,  because  she  cannot  do  without  it — or 
should  lower  her  tone,  and  humble  her  high  spirit  more  this  year 
than  she  did  the  last,  in  consequence  of  any  losses  she  has  sus- 
tained. But  in  treating  with  France  respecting  the  affairs  of  our 
allies,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  terms  which  we  obtain  for  them 
must,  in  some  degree,  be  governed  by  the  fortune  which  has  at- 
tended their  exertions  against  the  common  enemy  ,  and  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  place  Austria,  Prussia  and  Sweden  upon  the 
same  footing,  now,  on  which  we  might  fairly  have  hoped  to  secure 
them,  before  Vienna,  Berlin  and  Finland  were  overrun  by  the 
French  armies. 

Having  laid  peace  entirely  out  of  the  question,  our  author  pro- 
ceeds to  trace  the  probable  aggrandizement  of  France.  She  will, 
he  thinks,  make  war  upon  Austria,  f  and  wholly  dismember  that 
monarchy.  The  subjects  of  the  imperial  states  have  no  attach- 
ment to  their  rulers  •,  and,  as  long  as  the  feudal  institutions  re- 
main, no  reason  for  making  common  cause  with  them.  France, 
he  says,  is  aware  of  this  ;  and  will  take  care  to  address  herself 
to  the  vulnerable  point  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  The  Turkish 
frontiers  are  covered  with  principalities  in  a  state  of  nominal  sub- 
mission to  the  Porte,  or  open  rebellion  against  its  authority. 
Greece  is  ripe  for  insurrection  ;  and  the  French  army  in  Dalma- 
tia  will  easily  raise  the  standard  for  the  people  of  that  country. 
By  popular  commotion  at  Constantinople,  the  way  will  be  open- 
ed for  the  French  troops  to  the  capital  of  this  disjointed  empire  j 
and  the  Turk,  being  driven  across  the  Hellespont,  will  establish 
himself  in  Bithynia  ;  while  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor,  being  under 
a   powerful   and   rebellious   pasha*,  Cara  Osman  Oglu,  both  that 

vol.  xiv.  no.  2S.  G  g  chief 

*  «  We  are  certainly  not  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  sibylline 
prophecies  to  enable  us  to  foresee  the  national  ruin  arising  from  such 
miserable  reasoning. ' 

f  This  work  was  published  some  months  ago,  just  before  the  war 
broke  cut  between  France  and  .< 
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chief  and  the  Sultan  will  become  subservient  to  the  intrigues  of 
France  •,  and,  keeping  one  another  in  check,  will  be  made  the 
ministers  of  her  further  aggrandizement  in  the  East.  Our  au- 
thor is  peculiarly  indignant  at  the  British  government  for  having 
attempted,  by  a  second  mission,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the 
Porte,  after  Sir  Arthur  Paget's  had  failed.  He  conceives  this  to 
be  a  humiliating  step  ;  and  predicts  a  repetition  of  failure  and 
disgrace,  which  we  rejoice  to  think  has  by  no  means  occurred'. 
He  is  offended  chiefly  because  Turkey  is  weak,  and  may  soon  be 
destroyed  by  France  •,  but,  in  our  view  of  the  subject,  these  are 
the  very  reasons  why  the  pride  of  England  may  sleep  secure  in 
her  negotiations  with  Turkey. 

Mr  Leckie's  next  step  is  an  easy  one.  Persia  has  long  been  dis- 
tracted by  civil  commotions;  and  is  both  occupied  in  part  by  re- 
bellious chiefs,  and  surrounded  by  predatory  tribes,  whose  incur- 
sions that  government  is  too  feeble  to  repress.  Here,  then,  says 
our  author,  are  materials  in  abundance  for  the  f  divide  et  impcra  ; ' 
and  the  influence  of  France  in  the  councils  of  that  weak  power 
is  sure  to  become  paramount  as  soon  as  she  enters  fairly  upon 
her  favourite  plan  of  Eastern  conquest.  He  considers  it  as  quite 
certain,  that,  this  footing  once  established,  Buonaparte  will  form 
a  native  army  in  Persia  upon  the  model  of  our  sepoy  system  ; 
and',  uniting  with  himself  the  Mahrattas,  will  be  enabled  to  over- 
throw our  empire  in  India.  This  event,  Mr  Leckie  views  as  sy- 
nonymous with  the  ruin  of  our  finances,  our  commerce  and  our 
naval  power,  (p.  26.  &  passim.)  And,  as  he  holds  it  to  be  of 
little  moment  whether  we  quietly  await  such  a  catastrophe,  or 
adopt  imperfect  measures  for  warding  it  off,  he  is  very  anxious, 
dndf  as  usual,  perfectly  decided  in  recommending  that  a  course 
of  violent  proceedings,  formed  upon  the  model  of  our  late  East 
Indian  policy,  should  forthwith  be  applied  to  the  court  of  Sherai 
or  Ispahan.  One  is  really  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the 
thoughtlessness  which  dictates  this  exaggerated  view  of  the  evil, 
or  the  strange  forgetful ness  of  principle  that  suggests  the  reme- 
dy. It  is,  however,  only  a  particular  application  of  his  universal 
medicine,  which,  he  prescribes  in  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  for 
all  the  ills  the  world  is  now  labouring  under. 

The  only  way  to  counteract  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Leckie,  is  to  adopt  '  a  plan  of  insular  conquest. ' — 
'  We  constantly  complain, '  says  he,  '  that  our  population  is  infe- 
rior to  our  want  of  men  5  and  yet  we  reject  the  only  remedy  in  na- 
ture, which  is,  to  increase  our  territories,  and  embody  other  nations 
in  the  pale  of  our  own  empire. '  In  short,  that  which  France  is 
by  land,  England  should  become  by  sea  ;  and,  if  our  author  recom- 
mends the  plan  of  alluring;  by  benefits  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tries 
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tries  which  we  are  to  seize  from  their  lawful  rulers,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  attack  of  both  government  and  people  by  mere  force, 
it  is  only  because  he  holds  it  to  be  the  plan  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, and  that  which  the  French  themselves  have  commonly  found 
the  most  practicable.  In  pursuing  the  details  of  this  dignified  sys- 
tem, and  explaining  in  what  cases  it  may  be  acted  upon,  he  no 
doubt  stops  short  rather  prematurely  ;  for  unfortunately  it  is  one 
of  the  evils  attending  such  an  abandonment  of  all  principle,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  England,  that  extremely  little  is  to  be  got  by 
it ;  and,  indeed,  we  fear  this  is  the  only  reason  why  our  rulers 
have  not  carried  it  into  effect  upon  a  large  scale.  However,  as 
far  as  they  have  gone,  Mr  Leckie  highly  approves  of  their  policy, 
The  expedition  to  Copenhagen  is,  according  to  him,  the  only 
right  thing  they  ever  did.  The  giving  up  of  Zealand,  and  their 
refusal  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  people  of  Norway,  which 
he  believes  was  offered,  were  in  his  eyes  the  very  height  of  folly  } 
and  he  now  calls  upon  them  to  seize  the  Greek  islands, — invito 
over  the  Greeks  from  the  Mainland, — and  thus  (for  he  can  make 
a  stride  as  well  as  most  projectors)  both  establish  an  effectual 
check  to  the  progress  of  the  French  views  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Egypt,  and  prevent  them  from  ever  acquiring  a  naval  power  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Although,  by  entering  into  this  exemplifica- 
tion, Mr  Leckie  lias,  more  than  any  other  person,  displayed  the 
emptiness  of  the  scheme,  he  is  only  one  of  a  numerous  class  of 
politicians  who  at  present  favour  the  adoption  of  this,  or  sorae- 
-thing  nearly  approaching  to  this,  system  of  maritime  aggression. 
In  the  sequel,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  its 
merits  more  fully. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  Summary  of 
the  reflections  suggested  by  the  present  state  of  this  country, 
with  a  view  to  its  external  relations.  The  prospects  of  our  al- 
lies, and  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  towards  them,  and 
towards  the  common  enemy,  are  the  leading  topics  that  enter  in- 
to this  discussion.  In  treating  of  them,  we  cannot  promise  the 
reader  either  anv  great  noveltv,  or  any  immediate  consolation.  A 
repetition  of  the  same  fatal  errors  abroad,  which  began  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  established  order  of  things — and  of  the  lamentable 
blunders  at  home  which  prevented  us  from  assisting  Europe  with 
our  immense  resources — naturally  calls  for  a  renewal  of  those  re- 
marks which  we  have  upon  former  occasions  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic— while  it  almost  extinguishes  the  hope  of  any  immediate  good 
being  now  done,  even  by  the  most  radical  change  of  sys,tem.  We 
are  now  beset,  however,  with  dangers  more  imminently  affecting 
the  safety  of  this  empire,  than  any  with  which  it  h  *S  heretofore  been 
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menaced  \  and  these  it  may  yet  be  possible,  by  prudence  and  spi- 
rit, to  turn  away. 

Of  the  states  which  France  has  either  completely  subdued,  or 
so  far  mastered  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  her  purposes, — 
some  are  held  in  subjection  by  force  alone,  while  others  are  wil- 
ling instruments  of  her  oppressions.  The  former  class  is  more 
numerous  than  the  lattery  which,  but  for  the  impolicy  of  Eng- 
land and  her  allies,  would  have  been  sinail  indeed.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt,  even  it  we  had  no  direct  information  upon 
the  subject, — that  in  Switzerland,  where  so  much  violence  ha,s  been 
done  to  the  freedom  and  national  spirit  of  the  people, — and  in 
Holland,  where,  beside  the  disregard  shown  to  all  the  political 
feelings  of  the  inhabitant?,  the  comforts  of  each  individual  have 
been  abridged  by  the  stagnation  of  trade,  the  name  of  French  op- 
pression must  be  as  odious  as  it  would  be  in  England  itself,  should 
it  ever  unhappily  be  known  amongst  us.  In  those  two  countries 
the  French  are  hated  by  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  men  ;  and  any 
change  that  would  restore  to  the  one  her  ancient  constitutions,  and 
to  the  other  a  pacific  intercourse  with  England,  would  be  hailed 
with  universal  acclamation.  But  both  have  suffered  so  severely 
by  war,  and  are  indeed  so  thoroughly  overrun  with  French  agents 
and  troops,  that  they  are  probably  the  last  spots  of  ground  on  the 
Continent  where  resistance  to  France  can  be  expected  to  spring  up, 
until  something  shall  have  happened  elsewhere  10  render  the  ex- 
periment at  once  easy  and  sure. 

The  case  of  the  Italian  states  is  somewhat  different.  There, 
indeed,  an  abhorrence  of  the  French  prevails  ;  but  it  is  confined 
to  the  regular  clergy  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  people — with 
such  of  the  other  ranks  as  have  suffered  individually  by  ex- 
actions or  changes  in  the  government.  The  former  classes 
are  not  very  important,  and  are  likely  soon  to  follow  the  ge- 
neral feelings  of  their  superiors:  the  latter  are,  of  course,  .not 
very  numerous.  The  secular  clergy,  and  the  middle  ranks  of 
the  people  have  been  considerable  gainers,  in  most  of  the  Italian 
states,  by  the  change  ;  and  such  of  the  higher  classes  as  have  not 
suffered  by  it,  having  only  but  a  slender  attachment  to  the  antient 
order  of  things,  would  certainly  risk  nothing  in  any  attempt  to  re- 
store it.  In  Italy,  however,  as  in  most  of  the  Continental  states, 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  dislike  and  dread  of  France  ;  which, 
were  the  question  capable  of  such  a  decision,  would  no  doubt 
lead  men  to  give  their  voices  against  having  anv  further  connexion 
with  that  powerful  and  restless'  neighbour.  '  he  petty  states  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  among  which  we  must  unhappily  now 
reckon  the  Prussian  monarchy,  are  only  kept  in  subjection  by  the 
constant  application  of  force.  The  temper  of  courts,  reduced  to 
a  state  of  the  most  galling  dependence,  either  upon  a  French 
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prince,  or  an  ambassador  with  paramount  authority,  may  easily  be 
conceived  ;  and  the  symptoms  of  open  revolt,  which  in  many 
places  manifested  themselves,  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  spirit 
of  the  people  even  goes  before  that  of  their  superiors.  Of  Aus- 
tria it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in  this  view  of  the  subject.  Whe- 
ther the  result  of  the  present  war  shall  be  to  leave  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  a  nominal  sovereignty,  or  to  reduce  it  within  the  limits 
of  a  petty  principality,  and  distribute  its  vast  dominions  amongst 
a  set  of  new  potentates,  the  people  of  those  countries,  and  their 
rulers  (by  which  we  of  course  always  mean  the  class  of  persons  pos- 
sessing great  natural  influence,  without  considering  who  may  be  ac- 
cidentally placed  at  the  head  of  affairs)  will  long  continue  hostile  to 
French  oppression,  and  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  any  pre- 
mising opportunity  of  regaining  their  independence.  The  same 
may  be  safely  asserted  of  Spain,  but  in  a"  much  greater  degree. 
If,  which  seems  but  too  certain,  France  should  establish  her  power 
in  the  Peninsula,  she  will  long  find  it  a  source  of  weakness  and 
distraction, — a  province  only  to  be  kept  in  subjection  by  the  same 
strong  hand  which  subdued  it, — and  ready,  zt,  the  first  favourable 
moment,  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  But  the  states  which  may  be 
formed  out  of  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  monarchies  will  at  first 
be  almost  as  submissive  to  the  conqueror  as  Switzerland  or  Hol- 
land. They  may  require,  especially  the  Spaniards,  more  French 
troops  to  keep  them  in  order  ;  they  may  feel  a  greater  degree  of 
stifled  indignation  at  their  oppressions  ;  they  may  be  somewhat 
less  calculating  than  the  Dutch  in  their  designs  of  resistance  : — but 
we  cannot  have  any  doubt  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  they  will 
be  averse  to  a  renewal  of  the  scenes  through  which  their  depend- 
ence shall  have  been  secured;  and  will  only  venture  to  move  when 
the  course  of  events  shall  render  success  nearly  certain. 

Let  us  stop  here,  then,  for  a  moment,  to  ask  what  prosper': 
there  is  of  an  effectual  resistance  to  France  from  the  efforts  of  those 
states  upon  whom  her  yoke  now  presses  with  the  greatest  weight  ? 
Unless  some  unexpected  change  fakes  place  in  the  posture  of  her 
affairs,  there  is  not  a  chance  even  of  any  attempt  being  made  by 
those  countries  to  regain  their  independence-  They  are  animated, 
indeed,  by  a  common  feeiing  of  hatred  towards  their  common 
tyrant;  but  they  are  separated — divided — insulated  :  they  have  no 
communication  among  themselves, — no  confidence  in  each  nther : 
they  are,  like  the  subjects  of  a  tyrant,  whose  cruelties  have  l6i!~ 
made  every  mortal  under  his  dominion  ardently  pray  for  his  speedy 
downfall.  He  has  no  counsellor  whom  he  -can  trust, — no  support 
to  expect  from  any  part  cf  his  empire,  were  a  struggle  to  com- 
mence :  his  forces  are  trifling  in  power,  compared  to  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  daily  and  hourly  panting  after  his  destruction  :  < '  ■ 
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.pvetorhn  guards  themselves  hate  him,  and  would  willingly  help 
to  cut  him  off:  the  whole  frame  of  his  government  is  rotten,  and 
.wants  but  a  breath  to  overthrow  it  •, — yet  still  is  he  secure  from 
insurrection,  if  endowed  wiih  a  tolerable  share  of  promptitude  and 
courage.  He  has  always  strength  enough  to  overwhelm  a  single  in- 
dividual, or  a  small  knot  of  conspirators.  Each  man  considers  tins; 
and  reflects  on  the  certain  ruin  that  awaits  himself,  should  he  be- 
gin the  resistance,  and  meet  wjth  no  support; — the  more  than  equal 
.chance  of  deftruction  to  which  he  expqfes  himfeif,  mould  he  com- 
mence a  re  fi  fiance  likely  to  iuccced  in  the  end.  Even  among  the 
guards  of  the  tyrant*  a  hrailar  feeling  prevails,.  No  man  trufts  las  fcl- 
A  partial  infurrection  fpeedijy  defeated,  from  time  to  time 
ilrengthens  the  common  appvehenfion  ;  or  a  plot,  prematurely  dif- 
clofed,  increafes  the  mutu;  1  fufpicions  of  ail  clafles.  A  general 
belief  prevails,  that  tr'.ags  will  continue  as  they  are  at  prefent  ; 
and  that  the  ruling  power  will  always  fucceed.  And  thus  are  def- 
potifms  perpetuated  am  id  ft  the  univerfal  execrations  of  mankind, 
nearly  by  the  operation  of  the   fame   feelings  which  fupport   the 

..  regular,  enlightened,  and  beneficent  fy (terns  of  government, 
that  have  been  reared  up  to  blefs  the  fpecics.  It  would  be  as  chi- 
merical to  expect  a  mutiny  among  the  vaffal  ftates  of  France,  who 
?re  the  moil  impatient  of  her  yoke,  as  amongit  the  inhabitants  of 
Nantz  and  Bourdeaux,  or  the  conferipts  of  the  years  1808  and 
1  80.9,  In  making  this  comparifon,  we  are  indeed  putting  the  cafe 
much  more  ftrongly  agair.it  France  than  the  facts  warrant;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  Holland,  and  the  dates  into  which  the  confeription 
has  been  introduced,  either  immediately,  or  by  means  of  large  re- 
quifitions  of  men  made  to   their  governments,  *  the  changes  ef- 

ted  by  the  French  invafion  have  been  favourable  to  the  indivi- 
dual happinefs  of  the  inhabitants ;  fo  that  the  hatred  of  France  is 
liable  to  confiderabie  diminution,  inafmuch  as  the  national  antipa- 

is,  and  fpirit  of  independence,   are  gradually  '  undermined   by 

the 

*  We  believe  it  will  be  found,-  upon  mature   consideration  of  the 

subject,  that  this  is  the  only  line  which  can   safely  be  drawn.     The 

effects  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  serving  with 

the  French  armies,  and  sharing  in  their  conquests,  are,   no   doubt, 

to   be  estimated   as  tending  somewhat   to   unite   that   country  with 

France,  and  to  make  it  share  in  her  enmities  towards  other  nations  ; 

but,- at  the  utmost,  this  is  only  a  deduction   to  be   made  from   the 

great   and   permanent   effects  of  the   conscription,  in  implanting   a 

ted  antipathy  to  French  tyranny,  wherever  that  most  odious  of 

'  nil  oppressions   is  introduced.     Where  this  is  the  case,  no  beneficial 

changes,  which  can  be  effected  in  any   other  respect,  will  ever  go 

far  to  counteract  its  consequences,  or  reconcile  the  people  to  Ehefi 

lot. 
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the  folid  benefits  which  the  change  of  matters  has  cor. ferret!. 
Thus,  while  the  Dutch  from  the  ruin  of  their  trade,  and  the  Ge- 
noefe  and  Wirtembergers  from  the  confeription,  feel  an  unmirjg- 
led  antipathy  to  the  French  oppreffions,  becaufe  the  nation  1] 
ings,  and  the  intereds  of  individuals,  concur  to  produce  this  fenti- 
ment,  the  Hungarians,  mould  they  fall  under  the  dominion  of  a 
French  chief,  will  feel  their  difiike  to  the  change  mitigated  by  the 
boon  which  the  policy  of  the  conqueror  will  not  fail  to  beftow 
along  with  it — a  relief  from  feudal  oppreffions,  and  from  the  pre- 
fent  galling  fyftem  of  commercial  reftraihts. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  confidering  the  fituaftion  of  thofe  coun- 
tries which  are  held  in  fubjeclion  to  France  by  force,  contrary  to 
their  interefts  and  inclinations.  It  is  unqueftiortable,  however, 
and  much  to  be  lamented,  that  there  are  others  which  yield  a  very 
willing  obedience  to  her  commands  ;  and'  although  the  number  of 
thefe,  as  well  as  their  alienation  from  the  good  caufe,  has  been 
greatly  increafed  by  the  impolitic  conduct  of  England  and  her  al- 
lies, there  are  feveral  whofe  natural  leaning  is  towards  the  enemy. 
Among  thefe  Ruffia  ftands  firft-  Her  diitance  from  France,  hor 
vaft  ill-peopled  territory,  her  want  of  fea-coad,  and  the  defire 
which  fhe  has  long  felt  to  fupply  this  deficiency — a  defire  which 
cannot  be  gratified  by  cooperating  with  England  ; — her  jealoufy  of 
Autlria  : — Thefe,  and  other  circumftances,  obvioufiy  fugged  thena- 
felves  as  likely,  in  general,  to  incline  that  great  unwieldy  empire 
to  cooperate  with  the  enemy,  and  league,  with  him  in  fpoiling  the 
reft  of  Europe,  however  accidental  occurrences  might,  for  a  time, 
give  a  better  direction  to  its  policy.  From  fuch  confiderations  it  was, 
that  we  long  ago  ventured  to  predict  a  fpeedy  termination  of  the  al- 
liance between  Ruffia  and  England.  The  reader  who  may  do  us  the 
honour  of  referring  to  our  Number  for  January  1807,  will  find  a 
full  ftatement  of  our  views  upon  this  point.  It  was  published  in 
the  midft  of  very  confident  hopes,  prevalent,  as  ufual,  of  victories 
over  France  by  our  Ruffian  allies ;  but  thofe  whom  that  ftatement 
might  fatisfy,  could  neither  be  difappointed  by  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign,  nor  fur- 
prifed  at  the  termination  of  the  alliance  which  followed.  Soon 
after  the  peace  of  Tilfit,  indeed,  the  operation  of  the  circum- 
ftances to  which  we  have  alluded,  received  a  mod  powerful  iup- 
port  from  the  wretched  policy  that  induced  England  to  attack  a 
ltate  placed  under  the  efpecial  protection  of  Ruffia, — and  at  once 
to  lofe  all  chance  of  reclaiming  the  court  of  St  Peterfburgh  from 
French  influence, — and  to  .convert  a  friendly  nation,  naturally  hof- 
tile  to  France,  and  jealous  of  Ruffia,  into  a  bitter  enemy.  From 
that  unfortunate  period,  may  mod  probably  be  dated,  not  only 
fhe  hodile  di/pofition  of  Denmark*  but  the  cordial  cooperati 
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Ruffht  with  France;  but  we  cannot  deny  the  poffibility  of  a  Simi- 
lar reiult  having  followed  from  the  temptations  of  Turkifh  fpoil, 
independently  of  the  alienation  occalioned  by  our  expedition  to 
Copenhagen.  This  alliance  is  likely  to  continue — at  leaft  as  long 
as  the  Auftrian  monarchy  remains  undivided — and  until,  Ruffia, 
having  got  as  much  in  Turkey  as  (he  can  from  the  profits  of  the 
copartnership,  a  difference  arifes  about  the  further  distribution  of 
the  fpoil.  It  does  not  appear  certain,  that,  even  then,  the  ambi- 
tion of  France  will  be  pointed  towards  a  Ruffian  throne.  But, 
confidering  how  little  that  power  has  fliown  itfelf  capable  of  ef- 
fecting for  the  falvation  of  Europe — how  wretched  the  ftate  of  its 
Subjects  is  under  the  prefent  goverment — how  trilling  an  acquisi- 
tion of  Strength  the  common  enemy  could  expert  to  obtain  from 
the  entire  pofhffion  of  its  refources ;  we  acknowledge  that  wo 
uld  contemplate  with  gre.it  composure  any  change  which  might 
I  v  the  foundation  of  future  improvement,  and  fcatter  the  forces 
of   France  over  the  dominions  <  f  the  Czars. 

The  extreme  unpopularity  of  a  ruinous  war, — a  diflike,  unfortu- 
nately not  without  foundation,  of  their  late  monarch, — and  an  old  at- 
tachment to  French  connexions,  has  t^iven  France  considerable  influ- 
ence over  the  councils  of  Sweden.  The  war  must  be  viewed,  in  that 
country,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  Englifh  alliance  ;  and  the 
fjtill  greater  antipathy  to  RuSfia  will  probably  be  gratified  by  France, 
at  a  trifling  expenfe  to  Sweden.  To  permit  Ruffia  to  Seize  upon 
any  confiderable  part  of  the  Swedifh  territories,  is  .certainly  very 
from  the  policy  of  our  enemy;  and  he  will  moil  probably 
Suffer  the  new  King  to  redeem  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions, 
by  ferving  in  the  war  upon  our  trade. 

The  attack  upon  Bavaria,  which  Signalized  the  commencement  of 
the  third  coalition  war, — and  the  rank  to  which  that  State  has  been 
railed  by  France,  and  which  it  muSt  immediately  reSign,  were  the  an- 
rient  order  of  tilings  reftored  ; — thefe  are  fufficient  pledges  of  its 
good-will  to  the  French  caufc,  until  a  combination  cS  circumSt ances 
takea  place,  which  Shall  enable  it,  without  facrificing  its  acceSfions  of 
territory,  to  affcrt  its  independence.  As  for  the  Tyrolefe  Subjects  of 
that  new  kingdom,  they  retain  their  attachment  to  their  Auftrian 
maSters  with  a  difint'erefted  generotity  altogether  aftonilhing,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  treatment  which  they  formerly  experienced. 
Such  of  our  renders  as  choofe  to  compare  the  facts  Slated  in  the 
Sketch  of  this  brave  and  loyai  people,  given  in  our  Number  for 
January  1 866,  with  the  noble  efforts  which  they  have  recently 
made,  will  be  difpofed  to  admit,  that,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, men  act  without  any  view,  either  to  the  purfuit  of  their 
private  intereft,  or  the  gratification  of  their  juft  refentments.  It 
is  from  inftan^es  of  this  kind  that  ws  derive  the  only  faint  glim- 
mering 
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mering  of  hope  which  ftilj  remains  to  us,  that  the  Hungarians  als3 
may  forget  both  their  interefts  and  their  refentmehts,  and  oiilvrernem- 
ber  that  Francis  fills  the  throne  of  *  their  King,  Maria  Terefa. ' 

With  respect  to  the  Poles  and  Greeks,  we  apprehend  they  may 
be  considered  as  natural  friends  of  France — or  of  whatever  power 
steps  forward  to.  attack  their  oppressors.  She  cannot,  indeed, 
look  for  a  very  active  assistance  from  the  divided  people  of  Poland; 
but,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the.  principles  upon  which  we  haje 
stated  that  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  will  form  several 
principalities  radically  inimical  to  France,  we  must  equally  con- 
clude that  the  provinces  taken  from  Poland  will  operate  as  a  di- 
version in  her  favour.  Indeed,  it  is  n,ot  easy  to  perceive  why  the 
restoration  of  the  Polish  monarchy  should  not  once  more  be  at- 
tempted. In  as  far  as  it  was  tried  two  years  ago,  it  certainly 
failed  :  but  the  Poles  were  then  called  upon  to  act  offensively  in 
the  first  instance  ;  and  even  this  demand  could  only  be  urged  to 
the  Prussian  part  of  Poland  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Aus- 
tria was  at  peace  with  France;  and  the  Russian  division,  from  the: 
similarity  of  the  nations,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  seignorial 
rights,  *  was  always  the  most  peaceably  disposed  towards  its  new 
masters.  Now,  when  the  Saxons  may  be  compelled  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  give  up  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw  ;  when  Austria  may,  in 
all  probability,  be  forced  to  yield  Gailicia — and  an  equivalent  in 
Turkey  may  induce  Russia  to  quit  her  share  of  the  spoil  ;  when 
no  immediate  exertions  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  Poles, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  their  country  would  be  the  work  of  a 
little  diplomatic  arrangement;  no  one  could  be  surprised  at  wit- 
nessing an  event  which  would  give  France  a  strong  hold  in  the 
east  of  Europe,  upon  the  confines  of  the  Russian  territory.  From 
the  Greeks,  she  may  in  all  probability  receive  more  immediate 
assistance  ;  and,  although  the  speculators  in  Greek  empires,  who 
have  so  long  been  preaching  in  this  country  a  sort  of  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  overrate  most  extravagantly  the  powers  of  that 
people,  either  to  throw  off  the  yoke  at  present,  or  to  form  here- 
after a  great  monarchy;  there  can  be  110  doubt  that  they  would, 
to  a  certain  degree,  cooperate  with  any  regular  army  which  should 

appear 

*  The  Russians  alone  retained  the  Polish  peasantry  in  a.  state  of 
villcnage.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  sudden  abolition  of  tint 
tenure  must  have  alienated  the  nobles  from  the  Austrian  government ; 
and,  this  without  making  it  in  any  thing  like  the  same  proportion  po- 
pular among  the  inferior  orders.  In  fact,  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  new  law,  displeased  lord  and  peasant  almost  equally.  It  is  well 
known  to  have  occasioned  a  great  desertion  of  the  peasantry  to  t,ha 
Prussian  side  of  the  line. 
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appear  in  their  country  in  sufficient  force  to  meet  the  Ottoman 
troops  ;  and  would,  if  formed  into  a  separate  state,  contribute 
materially  to  the  resources  of  their  French  and  Russian  masters. 

It  must  be  confessed,  then,  that  the  prospect  is  at  present  suf- 
ficiently gloomy  for  the  continent  of  Europe  and  for  England,  in 
so  far  as  her  interests  are  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  her 
neighbours.  France  is  surrounded  either  with  states  who  mur- 
mur in  silence,  and  vent  their  indignation  at  her  oppressions  in  so- 
litary and  impotent  curses  ;  or  with  nations  favourably  disposed 
to  her,  willing  to  aid  her  iniquities,  and  well  pleased  to  share  in 
their  fruits.  This  calamitous  state  of  things  has  been  brought  a- 
bout  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  great  continental  powers, — by 
their  want  of  principle  towards  their  weaker  neighbours,  and  by 
their  domestic  corruptions — the  profligacy  of  their  governments 
— their  obstinate  infatuated  resistance  to  those  improvements  which 
rdone  could  have  opposed  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  conquests  of 
the  French  Revolution.  These  are  the  remote  causes  of  the  al- 
most universal  dominion  which  has  crowned  the  darings  and  the 
crimes  of  our  enemy.  But  we  must  look  nearer  home  for  his 
accomplices — for  those  who  have  betrayed  the  Continent  into  his 
hands,  when  they  might  have  saved  it  by  their  prudence  from 
the  certain  destruction  of  premature  and  insulated  efforts — united 
it  by  the  justice  and  forbearance  of  their  councils — and  rendered 
it  powerful  assistance  by  a  disinterested  and  generous  application  of 
their  resources.  Placed  at  a  distance  from  the  petty  quarrels  of 
the  different  courts;  exempt  from  all  suspicion  of  ambitious  views; 
destined  by  her  situation  to  derive  advantage  only  from  peaceful 
intercourse  with  every  neighbour  ;  forbidden,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  to  reap  any  benefit  from  that  intercourse,  without  con- 
ferring an  equal  good  in  return  ;  enjoying  a  high  character  among 
all  nations  for  honour  and  generosity;  too  weak  by  land  to  excite 
any  jealousy  ;  by  sea  too  powerful  to  have  any  rival ;  capable,  by  her 
resources,  of  turning  the  balance  when  it  hung  even,  though  unable 
to  act  alone  : — England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  stood  in 
the  very  situation  which  the  fancy  of  a  statesman  would  have 
selected,  had  he  been  required  to  choose  one  for  a  common  um- 
pire of  national  disputes  ! — And  how  does  she  stand  now,  when 
an  account  of  her  talent  is  demanded  of  her  ? — and  by  what 
Steps  has  she  fallen  from  her  eminence,  and  made  herself  an  ac- 
cessory to  the  subjugation  of  Europe  ?  Let  us  not  shrink  from 
this  reckoning  ;  for  it  is  only  by  retracing  those  steps,  that  any 
liope  remains  of  regaining  the  situation  she  has  lost,  and  of  pre- 
serving a  rallying  point  for  national  independence  in  better  times. 

The  war  began  against  the  French  revolution  in  aid  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  who  had  attacked  France  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject 
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ject  of  dictating  a  form  of  government  to  its  inhabitants,  and  v/itli 
a  design,  perfectly  well  understood,  of  seizing  upon  some  of  its 
provinces.  Admitting  that  the  former  purpose  was  justifiable, 
every  admixture  of  the  latter  should  have  been  scrupulously 
guarded  against ;  and  the  only  way  at  once  to  accomplish  the 
one,  and  to  disavow  and  banish  all  thoughts  of  the  other,  was 
to  place  the  exiled  family  and  nobles  at  the  head  of  the  combin- 
ed operations.  England  should  never  have  become  a  party  to 
any  invasion  of  France,  which  was  not  accompanied  by  this 
pledge  of  the  purity  of  the  principles  in  which  it  originated. 
Nor  should  she  have  expected  to  succeed  in  the  undertaking,  by 
measures  which  must  of  necessity  unite  every  class  of  men  in 
France  against  her.  Accordingly,  the  allies  were  soon  reduced 
to  act  on  the  defensive  ;  and  a  coalition,  formed  upon  selfish 
grounds,  was  dissolved  by  the  first  serious  reverses. 

But  Austria,  though  deserted  by  Prussia,  and  driven  out  of  tlie 
Netherlands,  was  still  entire  ;  and  England,  though  she  had  failed  in 
her  attempts  to  rescue  Holland,  was  possessed  of  resources  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a  bold  and  sagacious  leader,  might  have  checked 
the  victories  of  her  enemy,  and  enabled  her  ally  to  retreat  with 
honour  from  the  contest.  But  then  began  the  reign  of  contra- 
diction and  imbecility. — Then  came  into  vogue  the  doctrine  of 
British  objects,  and  the  practice  of  fighting  blindfolded.  We 
no  longer  dared  to  hope  for  a  counter  revolution  in  France  ; 
we  discovered,  that  the  more  she  was  attacked,  the  stronger  she 
grew  :  yet  we  were  afraid  of  allowing  Austria  to  make  peace  ; 
and,  while  we  pretended  that  she  was  continuing  the  war  to  re- 
gain her  lost  provinces,  and  make  a  barrier  for  Holland,  we  a- 
voided  every  measure  which  could  effectually  assist  her  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  great  objects.  The  burning  of  a  few  ships  at 
Toulon, — the  capture  of  Corsica  and  Minorca, — a  descent  to  de- 
stroy sluices  at  Ostend, — the  easy  conquest  of  some  islands  in 
the  West  Indies, — the  seizure  of  other  fettlements  with  the  pleas- 
ing approbation  of  their  owners,— the  Cape — Ceylon — Pondi- 
pherry  ;  or,  a*  if  to  show  that  it  was  the  importance  only,  and  not 
the  difficulty  of  the  enterprize,  which  deterred  us  from  invading 
France  directly- — a  long,  hopeless,  costly  and  murderous  war  against 
climate  and  pestilence  in  St  Domingo  : — These  were  the  objects  on 
which  the  wholeof  our  force  was  squandered;  while  the  enemy  was, 
in  a  single  morning  well  spent  on  the  Adige  or  the  Rhine,  redeem- 
ing all  those  petty  losses  as  surely  as  if  he  had  extorted  from  us  the 
treaty  of  surrender,  and  at  the  samp  time  causing  our  allies  to 
tremble  on  their  thrones.  Hence  that  character  which  we  began 
to  acquire,  among  foreign  natic  ifish  policy,  —  of  only  inter- 

im hat  might  be  got  by  it 
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for  ourselves, — of  looking  at  the  balance  of  power  with  eyes  ra- 
ther better  accustomed  to  the  scales  of  a  counter, — of  always 
loving  to  drive  a  little  trade,  happen  what  would  to  the  cause  of 
Europe, — of  hankering  constantly  after  some  dirty  bit  of  gain — ■ 
something  in  the  sugar  and  ship  line — and  undervaluing,  as  quite 
unprofitable,  whatever  operations  of  the  copartnery  only  .tended 
to  the  discomfiture  ol  the  enemy,  without  making  a  figure  in  the 
balance-sheet  ol  our  own  books.  Hence,  too,  another  imputa- 
tion, equally  well  founded,  (but,  to  the  country  of  Marlborough 
Srtid  Wolfe  as  galling  as  it  was  new),  that  whatever  England 
might  do  by  sea,  on  shore  she  wis  insignificant ;  for,  in  truth, 
our  arms  were  only  successful,  where  conquest  w.:s  equally  eas-y 
and  useless  ;  and  we  had  always  so  many  irons  in  the  lire — such 
:;n  infinity  of  small  jobs  going  on  at  once — that  when,  by  some  un- 
accountable accident,  we,  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  tried  to  carry 
3  point  of  real  difficulty,  we  failed,  in  a  manner  if  possible  more  dis- 
graceful for  ourselves  than  it  was  injurious  to  the  common  cause. 

During  the  sad  period  in  question,  our  activity  was  bound 
and  incessant.  Indolence  and  parsimony  are  perhaps  the  only 
faults  of  which  we  could  never  be  accused.  The  bustle  of  our 
dockyards  was  dreadful.  The  pressgang  never  ceased  from  trou- 
bling. The  marches  and  countermarches  of  troops  gave  the 
country  every  outward  appearance  of  war.  We  ,had  recruit- 
ing, and  drafting,  and  balloting,  in  perpetual  succession — loans 
and  taxes  by  the  dozen.  Scarce  a  session  passed  without  some 
new  military  svstem  ;  and  we  generally  invented  at  the  rate  of 
two  .systems  of  fin  nice  per  annum.  Nor  did  all  this  prepara- 
tion end  in  nothing.  Our  harbours  were  under  an  almost- week- 
ly embargo.  There  was  as  regularly  '  the  secret  expedition,'  as 
if  it  were  some  part  of  the  island.  Our  little  armies  were  con- 
stantly coasting  from  port  to  port,  and  sailing  and  returning,  and 
whisking  about  from  shore  to  shore  with  incredible  nimbleness, 
and  crossing  one  another,  and  playing  at  cross  purposes,  in  the 
most  innocent  and  affecting  manner  possible  ;  —  there  was  firing 
of  guns,  too;  and  ringing  of  bells;  and  one  eternal  interchange  of 
gratulatory  messages — with  votes  of  thanks  and  pensions — and 
cabals  about  appointments,  and  disputes  about  islands  ; — so  to.  ' 
;my  person-  who  1  '  uidenly  been  transported  to  this  country 
from  some  distant  region,  and  saw  every  thing  except  our  ga- 
zettes, wou'd  infallibly  have  concluded,  that  every  nerve  of  a  vast 
empire  was  straining  for  the  general  attack  of  an  enemy  —  that 
cur  endeavours  were  to  meet  the  adversary — that  we  were  not 
making  all  this  bustle  to  get  out  of  their  way — and  that  our  suc- 
.  was  as  important  as  our  efforts  deserved.  — Alas!  we  were  all 
the  while  crushing  flies  with  a  steam-engine,  and  puncturing  an 
jiant  with  a  needle  ! 

The 
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The  opportunity  which  a  new  ally  and  a  second  coalition  af- 
forded, was  rendered  still  mere  inviting,  by  the  symptoms  of 
weakness  and  mismanagement  which  appeared  in  the  affairs  of 
France.  Instead  of  trusting  the  fortunes  of  the  league  to  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  resting  secure  in 
the  superiority  of  the  Calmuck  to  the  French  generals,  because  a 
single  good  commander  had  appeared  among  the  Russians, — it 
would  have  well  become  England  to  have  sent  a  large  army,  ei- 
ther into  Germany  or  Italy,  tor  the  sole  object  of  fighting  against 
the  French  armies,  without  regarding  the  petty  squabbles  of  Vi- 
enna and  St  Petersburgh.  But  we  were  busy  in  Lisbon  and  Su- 
rinam just  at  that  particular  time  !  and,  when  we  sent  an  army 
to  Holland,  we  took  good  care  that  it  should  land  at  the  greal 
possible  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  not  until  the  tide 
had  begun  to  turn  against  our  allies.  The  enemy,  however,  was 
alarmed  : — he  did  not  then  know  us  quite  so  well  ;—  he  guessed, 
from  our  preparations,  that  we  meant  something,  and  was  appre- 
hensive we  might  really  intend  to  operate  a  diversion.  He  found 
we  were  safe  in  North  Holland  !  —  And,  leaving  a  few  troops  to 
watch  us,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  avmv,  he  quietly  pur- 
sued the  destruction  of  the  second  coalition. 

Notwithstanding  our  disasters  in  Holland,  an  excellent  army 
was  assembled — unrivalled  in  courage — respectable  in  point  of 
discipline — most  ably  commanded — fitted  beyond  all  others  for 
landing  at  any  point  of  the  enemy's  coast — capable  of  being 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  without  inconvenience  or  delay. 
The  contest  in  Italy  was  critical  between  our  allies  and  the  ene- 
my ; — and  therefore  our  armament  remains  quietly  at  home,  un- 
til that  is  decided :  and,  much  about  the  time  when  the  last 
struggle  is  making  for  Austria  within  a  short  march  of  the 
Adriatic,  away  sails  our  excellent  army  to  Malta  and  Egypt  \ 
— as  if  our  fleet  had  not  sufficiently  settled  the  fate  of  these 
spots  two  years  before,  and  as  if  the  French  army  could  be  bet- 
ter employed  than  by  wasting  their  strength  in  fruitless  expe- 
ditions to  the  East.  The  glorious  result,  indeed,  of  the  cam- 
paign in  E^ypr,  has  indirectly  done  inestimable  service  to  us  by 
improving  our  troops.  It  has  given  a  new  character  to  our  army 
— a  character  which,  as  far  as  depends  on  themselves,  they  have 
since  more  than  supported.  Perhaps  it  has  begun  the  revival  of 
our  fame- as  a  military  power  ;  but  the  remark  is  not  the  less  ob- 
vious, that  as  much  advantage  might  have  been  gained  in  these 
respects  from  operations  of  real  importance  to  the  i;reat  interests 
of  the  nation  and  its  aides— while  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect,  that, 
so  far  from  turning  the  military  renown  and  strength,  thus  gained, 
to  a  better  account  in  our  subsequent  schemes,  we  have  been  al- 
most  systematic   in  pursuing   the   same  infatuated   course;  and 

gaining, 
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gaining,  from  each  exertion  of  our  force,  only  some  dearbought 
improvement  to  our  troops — squandering  their  valour  upon  pro- 
jects where  success  was  either  hopeless  or  unavailing. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  war,  of  which  we  are  surveying 
the  outline,  those  pretensions  of  maritime  right  were  advanced, 
which  have  since  been  revived  with  such  fatal  additions,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  enmity  ever  since  shown  by  this 
country  to  neutral  nations.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  strict 
right,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  we  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment,— to  the  extent,  at  least,  to  which  it  was  pushed  in  1S00  and 
1801.  But  so  very  little  could  be  gained  by  the  fullest  exercise 
of  those  rights,  that  it  is  impossible  sufficiently  to  regret  the  stir- 
ring of  the  question.  Our  character  and  our  popularity  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  suffered  incalculably — every  suspicion  rela- 
tive to  our  narrowness  and  selfishness  has  been  confirmed.  A- 
mong  ourselves,  too,  such  extravagant  notions  have  been  raised 
up  of  maritime  rights,  and  of  the  importance  of  asserting  them 
to  their  full  extent,  that  the  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be  divid- 
ed between  those  who  think  the  maintenance  of  them  essential  to 
our  welfare,  and  those  who  think  our  honour  requires  it,  whe- 
ther useful  or  not.  So  that,  until  the  war  broke  out  in  Spain,  it 
was  difficult  to  discover  any  difference  between  the  hatred  which 
was  bestowed  on  neutral  nations,  and  that  which  was  reserved 
for  our  enemies.  It  might  even  be  suspected,  at  one  time,  that 
:!ie  former  was  the  stronger  feeling  of  the  two.  But,  in  all  this, 
we  have  been  liable  to  any  charge,  rather  than  that  of  inconsist- 
ency. The  mistake  of  what  we  had  a  right  to  do,  for  what  it 
was  expedient  to  attempt,  lias  prevailed  through  our  whole  con- 
duct (with  the  exception  of  that  disgraceful  enterprise  in  which 
right  and  expediency  were  equally  disregarded) ;  and  they  who 
could  prefer  a  sugar  colony  to  the  interests  of  one  ally — and  an 
island  with  a  good  harbour,  to  the  friendship  of  another — were 
surely  acting  like  themselves,,  when,  in  attempting  to  deprive 
France  of  a  little  hemp  and  iron,  they  gave  her  a  permanent  in- 
fluence over  all  neutral  and  maritime  powers. 

After  the  dependence  of  the  Continent  had  been  well  nigh  se- 
cured,— when  no  chance  of  a  favourable  alteration  remained  but 
in  a  change  of  system, — when  it  became  manifest,  that  France 
could  only  be  resisted  by  such  reforms  in  the  neighbouring  states, 
as  might  enable  them  to  draw  forth  all  their  resources  against 
her — 'that  a  long  interval  of  repose  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
this  purpose  —  and  that  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  one 
power,  without  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  rest,  was  only  de- 
voting to  destruction  the  little  of  national  independence  that  was 
5.eft  j— England,  seduced  by  the  fatal  delusion,  that  fighting  is  ex- 
pedient 
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pedient  as  often  as  just  cause  of  war  exists,  first  broke  the  peace 
herself;  and  soon  after  drew  Russia,  and,  through  her  influence, 
Austria,  into  the  quarrel.  The  history  of  the  third  coalition,  as 
far  as  we  were  concerned,  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  two 
first, — except  that  it  was  from  the  beginning  much  more  hopeless. 
Whatever  chance  of  being  useful  to  the  common  cause  the  exi- 
gences of  our  allies  held  out,  we  threw  away  with  an  improvi- 
dent selfishness,  to  all  appearance  confirmed,  and  even  increased 
by  habit.  The  march  of  the  Austrian  armies  into  Bavaria,  was 
the  signal  for  a  British  force  making  sail  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  struggle,  at  first  doubtful,  between  the  Archduke 
and  the  French  in  Lombardy,  was  witnessed  by  our  army  at  the 
respectful  distance  of  Naples,  where  a  truly  British  object  was  to 
be  accomplished,  the  expulsion  of  an  old  ally  from  his  dominions. 
And  another  English  expedition  arrived  at  the  Weser,  just  in 
time  to  learn  that  peace  had  been  dictated  to  Austria  upon  the 
Danube.  An  infatuation,  hitherto  unmatched  even  in  our  own 
history,  soon  after  revived  the  war  in  Prussia ;  and,  for  once, 
England  had  no  further  share  in  the  ruin  of  a  coalition,  than  by 
not  having  sufficiently  exerted  herself  to  prevent  its  formation. 
At  no  one  moment  of  this  short  but  fatal  conflict,  did  anytop- 
portunity  present  itself  of  taking  a  part  in  it  with  the  least  pros<- 
spect  of  success  ;  and,  although  the  expeditions  in  the  Levant 
were  rather  formed  upon  the  old  model,  the  utter  impossibility  of 
acting  with  effect  in  the  North,  and  the  advantage  of  detaching 
the  Porte  from  its  French  connexion,  might  be  pleaded  in  behalf 
of  those  schemes,  *  while  the  prudent  reserve  of  our  strength  in 
other  quarters  for  a  favourable  opening,  in  defiance  of  ignorant 
and  thoughtless  clamour,  was  an  earnest  of  a  wiser  policy  than 
had  for  many  years  been  exhibited  by  the  English  government. 

These  prospects,  however,  were  of  short  duration.  A  change 
of  men  speedily  restored  the  reign  of  activity,  with  all  its  expe- 
ditions. But  here  a  difficulty  occurred.  There  were  no  more 
coalitions  to  be  had;  so  we  could  not  any  longer  desert  our  allies, 
and  starve  the  common  cause  for  some  trifling  object  of  our  own. 
We  contrived,  however,  to  pass  the  time  in  plundering  one  friend- 
ly power  at  a  vast  expense  of  money,  and  an  incalculable  loss  of 
character  ;  and  in  quarrelling  with  another,  to  get  rid  of  our  com- 
merce also.  At  length  an  accident,  equally  unexpected  and  au- 
spicious, threw  into  our  hands  the  means  of  rendering  a  far 
greater  service  to  the  Continent,  and  striking  a  more  deadly  blow 


*  The  failure  of  the  expeditions  in  question,  is  weU  known  to 
have  arisen  from  the  unaccountable  mistakes  of  the.  officers  en 
ed  to  command  them, 
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at  French  influence,  than  the  success  even  of  all  our  coalitions 
could  have  accomplished.  How  we  wasted  this  precious  oppor- 
tunity— how,  by  a  conduct  strictly  conformable  to  all  that  was 
wealtwt  in  our  past  transactions,  we  suffered  this  season  of  pro- 
mise to  pass  away  unimproved,  has  already  been  so  fully  demon- 
strated in  our  last  Number,  and  must  indeed  be  so  fresh  in  the 
remembrance  of  every  one,  that  we  shall  gladly  spare  ourselves 
the  mortification  of  again  handling  the  subject. 

After  this  opportunity  was  loft,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Pen- 
infuia  appeared  to  be  defperate  •,  when  the  blame  of  having  done 
worfe  than  nothing  was,  by  turns,  laid  upon  the  Convention  at 
Cintra — the  lukewarm  difpofitions  of  the  people — the  diffenfions 
ot*  the  Juntas — the  want  of  a  central  government — the  feafon  of 
the  year— the  weather — in  ihort,  upon  any  thing  that  might  help 
the  real  authors  of  the  mifchief  to  il.itt  it  off  themfelves ;  when, 
as  is  ufual  in  human  affairs,  men,  wile  by  the  event,  united  in  con- 
demning every  thing  that  had  been  done,  and  in  wiihing  that  it 
were  to  do  over  again,  fecure  that  ail  pail  errors  would  be  retriev- 
ed, but  not  venturing  to  hope  for  fo  unlikely  an  opportunity, — 
uiddenly  the  rare  felicity  was  beftowed  upon  us,  of  repeating  our 
experiments  from  she  beginning,  and  with  all  the  benefits  of  our 
paft  experience.  The  operations  of  the  enemy  were  fufpended  in 
the.Peninfula.  It  was  manifeft,  that  while  the  war  tailed  in  Ger- 
many, he  could  fend  no  more  troops  to  Spain.  Every  man  was 
fitished,  that  regular  a-rmies  alone  could  itand  agair.it  the  French 
iorces  in  that  country.  The  chance  was  once  more  afforded  us  of 
driving  them  out,  and  then  leaving  the  defence  of  the  territory  to 
Spanilh  hands — or,  of  affilting  the  common  caufe  where  our  ene- 
my was  deciding  its  fate,  and  contributing,  by  a  great  effort,  to 
the  emancipation  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  Europe,  in 
Germany.  It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of  thefe  plans 
was  the  wifeft.  Some  perfons  might  think  that  no  effort  of  ours 
could  have  turned  the  fcale  in  favour  oi  Austria,  during  the  pre- 
sent awful  campaign  ;  and  that  our  forces  fhouki  have  been  con- 
centrated in  Spam  ; — others  may  be  of  opinion,  that  all  the  force 
we  could  rnufter  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  (upwards  of  40,000  men), 
fent  up  the  Adriatic  as  foon  as  the  war  broke  out  in  Bavaria, 
might  have  got  into  the  i-ear  of  the  French  army  immediately  af- 
ter the  memorable  battle  of  Afpern  ; — while  nearly  50,000  morz 
might  have  been  employed  in  the  Baltic,  either  to  prevent  the 
jun&ion  of  the  Ruffians,  or  to  land  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
encourage  Pruffu  and  the  infurgvrus.  A  third  view  of  the  fubjecir, 
may  poflibly  have  its  fupporters, — that  we  could  neither  decide  the 
iponteit  in  Aullria,  nor  drive  the  French  out  oi  Spain  ;  and  they 
:.  opinion,  mult  0!  je-cit  to  any  armament  whatever, — 

ffiuft 
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mud  counfel  us  to    abandon    Spain,   and   to  keep   our   troop, 
home. 

Thefe  three  lines  of  conducd  are  intelligible  and  confident.  But, 
how  did  the  Englifh  government  a£t, — wife  by  the  experience  of  the 
laft  war,  and,  above  all,  of  the  firft  Spanifh  campaign  ?  It  recollect  - 
ed  thofe  fatal  tran factions, — nor  to  avoid  them,  but  to  copy^-them 
with  absolute  servility.  It  followed  none  of  the  plans  just  describ- 
ed, but  took  a  little  bit  of  each.  It  despaired  of  Austria,  but 
threatened  a  trifling  diversion  in  her  favour  after  she  was  subdu- 
ed ;  and  has  probably,  before  this  time,  turned  that  into  a  ship- 
plunder  expedition.  It  did  not  quite,  despair  of  Spain;  but 
sent  an  army  to  Portugal,  too  large  for  any  opposition  in  that 
country — infinitely  too  small  for  the  liberation  of  the  Peninsula. 
It  adopted  the  only  plan  which  could  be  entirely  wrong,  and  was 
sure  wholly  to  fail. 

We  confess  that,  although  the  second  oi  the  schemes  which 
we  have  mentioned  appears  the  most  alluring,  considering 
the  position  in  which  our  armies  actually  were,  and  the  limit- 
ed time  allowed  for  executing  it,  the  first  seems  to  us  the 
most  judicious.  We  had  30,000  men  in  quiet  possession  of 
Portugal,  with  the  sputh  of  Spain  occupied  by  the  only  good  army 
of  the  natives,  and  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar  to  retire  upon.  From  Si- 
cily we  might  have  sent  above  10,000  more  excellent  troops  ; 
and  from  England  near  50,000, — -more  completely  appointed,  per- 
haps, than  any  armament  in  the  world.  Whatever  might  be  the 
final  issue  of  the  war  in  Austria,  this  formidable  army  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  had  time,  during  the  struggle  of  that  gallant 
and  ill  fated  monarchy,  to  overpower  all  resistance  in  Spain,  ami 
drive  the  French  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  But  if  even  this  could 
not  have  been  effected, — or  if  the  Pyrenees  are  indefensible,  and 
the  utmost  that  our  whole  force  could  accomplish  was  a  tempo- 
rary expulsion  of  the  enemy  ;  surely  they  are  frantic  who  have 
sent  one  wing  of  an  army  to  attempt  the  same  enterprise — 
who  have  wasted  30,000  men  upon  a  service  above  the  powers 
of  thrice  the  number.  Nothing  in  calculation  can  be  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  we  have  either  done  too  little  or  too  much  dur- 
ing the  precious  breathing-time  which  our  Spanish  allies  have  so 
unexpectedly  had  ;  and  if  the  German  campaign  is  now  at  an 
end,  the  total  ruin  of  the  great  cause,  which  has  made  every  free- 
heart  throughout  the  world  beat  high,  during  a  long  year  of  an- 
xious expectation,  can  only  be  retarded  by  a  positive  miracle. 

We  have  now  surveyed  the  present  hopeless  state  of  affairs, 
and  traced  the  steps  which  successively  led  to  it.  There  re- 
mains the  less  painful  task  of  inquiring,  by  what  efforts  these 
steps  may  be  retraced,  in  so  far  as  it  is  yet  possible  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  our  allies,  by  any  exertions  of  curs  ;  or  to  pro- 
\'A,.  xiv.  NO.  2cS.  'II  h  vide 
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vide  for  the  safety  of  the  only  empire  which  still  continues  free  and 
entire.  The  conduct  of  this  country,  indeed,  should  now  be 
pointed  solely  to  the  two  great  objects  of  obtaining  such  an  influ- 
ence in  the  minds  of  men  as  may  hereafter  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count,— and  of  providing  for  its  own  safety.  The  means  best  ad- 
apted for  the  attainment  t  f  both  these  ends,  are  happily  the  same. 
And,  first  of  all,  we  must  lay  our  account  with  the  establish- 
ment, or  rather  the  confirmation  of  the  paramount  influence  of 
France  in  every  part  of  the  Continent.  For  the  present,  at  least, 
this  is  unavoidable.  We  have  in  a  great  measure  brought  it 
upon  our  allies  and  ourselves  •, — and  it  must  be  borne  with  pa- 
tience. Many  changes  in  the  distribution  of  territory  must  be  ex- 
pected. Kingdoms  will  be  broken  down  into  dukedoms — and  elec- 
torates, or  principalities,  consolidated  into  kingdoms.  Monarchs 
wdl  be  threatened,  perhaps  deposed  j  and  upstarts  raised  to  their 
thrones  at  the  will  of  the  conqueror.  A  nominal  war  will  be  pro- 
claimed against  England  in  every  part  of  Europe  ;  and  attempts  to 
abridge  her  commerce  with  the  Continent,  though  often  failing, 
wiil  be  constantly  repeated,  until  its  total  amount  is  sensibly  di- 
minished. If  we  are  wise,  however,  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  this  branch  of  the  French  power  can  hardly  reach.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  the  repeated  attempts  to  assail  us  in  this  di- 
rection are  quite  inevitable,  and  ought  not  to  discompose  us  ;  so, 
neither  should  their  partial  success  create  any  undue  alarms. 
We  must  lay  our  account  with  finding  the  rest  of  Europe  no 
longer  free*  and  accommodate  our  conduct  to  the  novelty  of  our 
Circumstances.  All  direct  intercourse  with  our  allies  being  of 
course  at  an  end,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  that  we  should  cau- 
tiously abstain  from  any  new  attempts  at  stirring  them  up  a- 
gainst  France.  Such  attempts,  if  successful,  could  only  lead  to 
a  wanton  waste  of  blood  and  treasure — render  the  sway  of  the  ene- 
my more  intolerable,  and  our  own  character  more  odious.  We 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  listening  to  fables  of  insurrec- 
tions. An  appearance  of  impatience  under  the  yoke  may  from 
time  to  time  show  itself  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent  ; 
but,  far  from  such  single  and  divided  efforts  tending  to  its  e- 
mancipation,  they  must  arm  the  tyrant  with  new  powers,  and 
only  ruin  their  instigators.  With  respect  to  Spain,  surely  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  soundest  views 
of  policy,  should  incline  us  to  wish,  that  when  the  struggle  of 
that  gallant  people  is  over,  peace  may  as  speedily  as  possible  be 
restored  to  them.  Their  spirit  has  already  been'  sufficiently  ex- 
erted, to  secure  them  a  reign  of  mitigated  severity.  For  the  pre- 
sent, this  is  all  they  can  expect.  It  would  be  bloodthirsty  and 
cowardly  in  us  to  foment  petty  insurrections,  after  the  only  con- 
test is  at  an  end  from  which  any  good  can  spring,  in  the  present 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate  state  of  things.  Nor  will  it  be  of  any  avail  to  cry 
out  against  this  doctrine  as  pusillanimous,  and  to  abuse  us  as  re- 
commending a  base  submission  to  Franc?.  France  has  conquered 
Europe.  This  is  the  melancholy  truth.  Shut  our  eves  to  it  as 
we  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  We  shall  af- 
terwards consider  how  far  a  better  prospect  opens  in  the  back; 
ground  ;  but,  for  the  present,  peace  and  submission  must  be  the 
Jot  of  the  vanquished. 

But  it  is  not  only  consistent,  both  with  right  principles  and 
with  our  interest,  to  avoid  stirring  up  die  conquered  states  against 
France,  and  even,  if  we  have  an  opportunity,  to  discourage  any 
premature  resistance  on  their  part  : — we  ought  also,  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  own  warfare  against  that  country,  constantly  to  keep  in 
mind,  that  our  whole  quarrel  is  with  her ;  and  that  with  her  vas- 
sals we  have  no  ground  of  difference,  unless  their  interests  and 
inclinations  are  identified  with  hers — or  unless  no  other  means 
remain  of  affecting  her  strength  materially,  and  providing  sub- 
stantially for  our  own  security.  It  is  not  enough,  that,  at  her 
instigation,  the  Tagus  should  be  shut  against  us  -,  or  even  that 
the  court  of  Lisbon  should  break  ofF  all  friendly  intercourse  with 
us.  A  wise  policy  would  not,  on  this  account,  prescribe  a 
blockade,  and  still  less  a  bombardment,  which  can  only  tend  to 
distress  the  inoffensive  people — the  unwilling  instruments  of  our 
enemy's  malice.  Even  if  a  few  ships  might  be  got  at  the  expense 
of  such  measures,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  better  policy  to  preserve 
our  character  for  generosity,  and  take  the  ample  chance  which  re- 
mains of  capturing  them  when  they  shall  venture  out  to  sea.  Of 
course,  no  rule  of  this  kind  can  be  laid  down  absolutely.  A  fleet 
might  be  so  large,  and  arsenals  might  be  capable  of  fitting  out 
so  formidable  an  armament  against  us,  that  when  they  had  fallen 
under  the  enemy's  controul,  it  might  be  necessary  to  attempt  their 
seizure,  though  at  the  risk  of  inflicting  great  calamities  upon  the 
place  where  they  are  situated.  But  if  England  has  recourse  to 
such  extremities  only  when  the  magnitude  of  the  object  justifies 
them,  her  plea  of  necessity  will  be  generally  recognized  ;  and 
her  character  will  not  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 
Judging  by  these  principles,  the  alleged  object  of  the  expedition 
which  has  been  so  long  preparing  does  not  seem  liable  to  re- 
prehension, provided  that  all  hopes  of  assisting  our  allies  are  gone, 
and  that  an  attack  upon  Holland  forms  no  part  of  the  plan.  If 
we  can  now  do  nothing  better,  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Scheldt  may  be  worth  our  while ;  because  the  expense  of  the  en- 
terprize  may  not  be  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  blockading  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  But  the  preparation  of  this  armament,  the 
greatest  ever  sent  from  our  ports,  for  an  object  so  exclusively 
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British,  and  confined  within  so  narrow  a  sphere,  at  a  moment 
when  it  might  have  decided  the  fate  of  Austria  or  of  Spain, 
forms  one  of  the  gravest  charges  against  the  management  of  our 
military  affairs.  For  the  rest,  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be  remark- 
ed, that,  ceeterzs  paribus,  enterprizes  of  this  kind  should  be  di- 
rected against  the  arsenals  of  Fiance,  in  preference  to  those  even 
of  her  most  obedient  and  willing  vassals  •,— to  Brest,*  for  example, 
rather  than  to  Cronstadt  •,  but  much  rather  to  Cronstadt  than  to 
Ferrol  or  Cadiz,  supposing  them  in  the  enemy's  hands.  In  truth, 
Russia  has  been  unaccountably  spared  in  our  plans-  of  maritime 
warfare.  We  may  be  assured,  that  she  is  completely  with  France 
in  the.  present  contest.  The  merchants  of  St  Petersburgh  and 
Riga,  and  many  of  the  landed  proprietors,  are  certainly  favour- 
able to  an  English  connexion  ;  but  those  classes  go  for  nothing  in 
a  country  like  Russia  ;  and,  though  they  did  not,  any  attack  upon 
the  arsenals,  while  they  are  discontented  with  the  measures  of 
their  government,  could  net  greatly  affect  their  feelings  towards 
us.  In  all  probability,  such  a  step  was  the  only  one  by  which 
any  prospect  could  be  afforded  of  detaching  Russia  from  France 
during  the  present  war  in  Austria.  All  such  schemes,  however, 
when  planned  without  any  view  of  making  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  a  genefal  attack,  are  of  small  importance  ;  and,  now  that  war 
on  the  Continent  is  over,  nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  to 
extend  them  beyond  those  arsenals,  from  which  an  immediate 
danger  to  this  country  may  be  apprehended.  It  is  by  concilia- 
tory, or  at  least  inoffensive  conduct,  even  towards  the  confederates 
of  France,  that  we  can  now  best  defeat  her  purposes  ;  and  to 
oppose  her— not  them — should  be  the  great  end  and  aim  of  all 
our  plans. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  only  serious  risk  to  which  the 
bjngation  of 'the  Continent  has  exposed  us — the  war  which  it 
enables  France  to  make  upon  our  trade.  It  may  be  expected  that 
she  will  speedily  cause  orders  to  be  issued  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  British  flag  from  all  the  ports,  of  Europe.  But  these  will  be 
executed  very  imperfectly  in  some  countries;  in  others,  they  will 
be  little  more  than  a  form  and  a  name  •,  in  none  will  they  be  ri- 
gorously enforced— exsept  where  French  troops  are  stationed  in 
great  numbers — or  where,  by  some  violence  of  our  own,  we  may 
render  the  inhabitants  as  hostile  as  the  French  themselves.  The 
temptations  to  evade  orders  of  this  description  are  so  strong,  that 
connivance  may,  in  general,  be  expected  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment-, 

*  Antwerp  comes  properly  under  the  same  description  ;  but  it 
cannot  he  attacked  without  commencing  operations  against  Zealand, 
which  is  certainly  a  drawback. 
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vernment ;  and  we  are  always  sure  to  find  the  people  in  favour 
of  the  evasion.  Even  in  Holland,  the  whole  French  power  lias 
for  years  been  maintaining  an  unequal  conflict  with  the  interests 
of  merchants  and  consumers  ;  in  whose  favour  the  interests  of 
the  civil  functionaries  almost  always,  and  of  the  French  soldi- 
ers themselves  not  unfrequently,  are  found.  To  execute  similar 
mandates  in  the  Adriatic  or  the  Baltic,  where  comparatively  few 
French  agents  of  either  description  arc  scattered,  amounts  to  an 
impossibility.  The  armies  of  France  could  not  exclude  our  ships 
effectually  from  the  ports  of  Spain  alone,  were  they  all  distri- 
buted along  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  But  a  very  consider- 
able diminution  of  our  trade  must  be  occasioned  by  these  at- 
tempts •,  and  that  which  can  no  longer  be  carried  on  in  Bri- 
tish bottoms,  will  be  transferred  to  neutrals. 

But,  even  if  we  were  to  fuppofe  that  our  exclufion  from  the 
Continent  was  complete,  and  that  the  whole  trade  between  this 
country  and  the  reft  of  Europe  paffed  through  the  hands  of  neu- 
trals, it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  any  very  ruinous  confequences 
would  follow.  Our  Trapping,  inftead  of  failing  the  whole  way  from 
England  to  the  foreign  markets,  would  be  employed  in  carrying 
goods  to  and  from  fome  convenient  entrepots ;  while  the  other  part 
of  the  voyage  would  be  performed  by  neutrals, — or,  if  we  as  well 
as  they  chofe.  to  connive  at  it,  by  the  (hipping  of  the  continental 
ports  themfelves.  We  iliouid  retain  the  whole  of  our  colon;  1 
and  coafting  trade — and  fhould  cany  to  and  from  our  neutral  cus- 
tomers a  great  deal  more  than  we  now  dc — more,  to  wit,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tonnage  which  they  would  be  employing  in  the 
trade  between  the  entrepots  and  the  Continent.  Thus,  inftead  of 
carrying  goods  in  icco  tons  of  British  (hipping  direct  to  Trk 
we  fhould  employ  500  tons  in  carrying  the  fame  goods  at  two  trips 
to  Malta  or  Gibraltar;  from  whence  500  tons  of  American  (hip- 
ping would  continue  the  voyage  to  the  Adriatic — while  the  other 
500  tons  of  Britifh  (hipping  would  naturally  occupy  the  place  of 
the  fame  American  tonnage  difplaced  ircm  the  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  America.     In  order  to  facilitate  fuch  a  change,  the   > 

orJ  of  Minorca  might  probably  be  found  ufefu! — as  wtll  as  of 
Milo,  or  fome  other  if.and  in  the  Levant  (fee  No.  XXI.,  Review 
of  Semplc's  Travels)  5 — and  Heligoland  will  pn  ve  advantageous, 
in  the  fame  point  of  view,  for  the  trade  of  the  North.  The  pof- 
feffioh  of  Sicily  *  for  fuch  purpofes,  when  we  have  Malta,  feems 

H  h  3  gether 

*  The  expense  of  our  military  establishment  there,  is  a  serious 
evil ;  and  its  being  locked  up  on  so  useless  a  service  has,  during  the 
late  critical  limes,  been  still  more  unfortunate.     We  have  done  r 
than  enough  for  the  acquittance  n  c,(  urt  : 

if 
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altogether  unneceffary  ; — and  our  own  coafts  are  fo  conveniently 
fituated  for  France  and  Holland,  that  very  little  temptation  is  pre- 
fented  by  any  of  the  Dutch  iflands. 

As  long,  then,  as  a  neutral  carrier  remains,  we  are  fecure  from 
any  ferious  lofs  of  trade  or  navigation,  even  if  the  exclufion  of  our 
flag  from  the  Continent  were  far  more  effectually  accomplifhed  than 
in  all  likelihood  it  ever  can  be.  The  enemy  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed a  flep  further,  and  caufe  his  vaffal  ftates  to  adopt  the  famous 
Berlin  decree,  or  at  leaft  fo  much  of  it  as  prevents  veffels  which 
have  touched  at  Britifh  ports  from  entering  the  ports  fubje£t  to  his 
influence.  But  it  muft  be  our  own  faults  if  he  can  ever  fucceed 
in  executing  this  prohibition,  even  in  his  own  ftates  ;  and  ftill  more; 
difficult  of  execution  will  it  prove  in  places  where  there  is  no 
French  agent  to  watch  over  it.  No  man  can  feel  very  apprehen- 
five  that  an  American  from  Malta  to  Triefte  would  run  any  great 
rifle  of  condemnation  as  having  touched  at  a  Britifh  port.  All  the 
vigilance  of  our  cruizers,  eager  after  prize,  and  reftrained  by  no 
one  common  intereft  with  the  neutral,  is  every  day  fet  at  nought 
by  the  arts  which  he  pra&ifes  to  conceal  the  matter  now  in  quef- 
tion — the  port  from  which  he  hss  laft  filled.  The  cuftomhoufe 
officers  at  Triefte  are  ftrangely  conftituted,  if  their  acutenefs  and 
zeal  increafes  with  the  difBcuhy  of  the  detection,  and  their  own 
inteveft  to  avoid  the  fcent. 

There  is  one  way,  indeed,  of  preventing  a  neutral  from  ever 
efcaping  feizure — and  a  way,  too,  which  is  practicable  to  Eng- 
land alone.  She  may  renew  the  famous  Orders  in  Council — 
and  thus  make  it  plain  to  every  Fevenue  officer  on  the  Continent, 
ihat  every  neutral  which  enters  is  lawful  prize;  but,  unlefs 
fome  fuch  meafure  is  adopted,  we  may  fet  all  the  decrees  of 
our  enemy,  and  all  his  tributary  ftates  at  defiance.  The  Orders, 
in  Council  have  moft  wifely  been  repealed, — if  indeed  a  re- 
linquishment of  the  moft  foolifh  meafure  ever  conceived  in  any 
country  defervts  the  name  of  wifdom.  In  their  place  has  been 
fubftituted  a  plan  more  confiflent  and  intelligible,  and  much  more 
limited  in  its  operation  ;  but,  in  principle,  quite  as  unwife — andt 
fo  far  as  it  goes,  equally  hurtful-  Thofe  parts  of  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory which  adopted  the  Berlin  decree,  have  been  virtually  block- 
aded. It  is  manifeft,  that  if  the  Berlin  decree  is  adopted  by  the 
whole  Continent,  and  this  blockade  extended  with  it,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  rigorous  enforcement  will  be  the  deftrudtion  of  our 
commerce.     In  whole,  or  in  a  confio'erable  part,  we  muft  depend 

upon 

if  it  persist  in  opposing  the  only  measures  which  can  either  enable 
the  island  to  defend  itself  in  the  mean  time,  or  render  it  ultimately 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  which  all  our  forces  should  be 
£Xriously  set  about,  it  would  find  it  difficult  to  resist. 
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upon  neutrals  for  continuing  our  intercourfe  with  the  Continent. 
The  blockade  cuts  us  off  from  this  only  mentis  of  carrying  it  on  ; 
unlcfs,  indeed,  we  expctt  that  our  own  veffels  fhall  be  admitted 
the  more  freely,  the  more  we  exclude  thofe  of  neutral  nations. 
The  wretched  folly  of  this  fyftem  is,  that  it  fucceeds  againft  the 
neutral,  and  againft  ourfelves,  as  completely  as  heart  can  wifh  ;  but, 
for  any  good  that  might  be  expected  from  it,  we  muft  depend  upon 
the  enemy.  We  can  prevent,  what  our  enemy  never  could  do  of 
himklf,  a  fingle  bale  of  Britifh  goods  from  finding  its  way  into  the 
Continent  on  board  an  American  vcffel ;  but,  when  we  come  to  the 
main  point  of  getting  it  in  on  board  of  our  own  veflels,  we  find 
that  the  enemy  will  not  confent.  As  for  the  wild  fancy  of  ftarv- 
yng  Buonaparte  out  by  this  mode  of  warfare — of  appealing  from 
the  ftrength  of  his  government  and  the  force  of  his  armies,  to  the 
defire  of  fugar  and  coffee  among  his  fubjedts — nay,  of  appealing 
from  his  own  hatred  ol  England  to  his  tendernefs  for  his  people — 
what  fhall  we  fay,  but  that  it  is  worthy  of  thofe  who  expected  to 
overpower  his  feelings  by  the  dearth  of  medicines,  while  they  were 
accufing  him  of  butchering  his  prifoners  in  cold  blood,  and  get- 
ting rid  of  his  fick  foldiers  by  poifon? 

It  follows  demonftratively  from  what  has  juft  now  been  dated, 
that  the  neutrality  of  the  new  world  is  our  bell  fafeguard  from 
the  fubjugation  of  the  old.  While  America  covers  the  ocean  with 
her  fhips,  England  may  defy  the  conqueror  of  Europe; — fhe  will 
trade*  in  fpite  of  him,  with  his  valfal  kingdoms — nay,  with  the 
ports  fubject  to  his  own  immediate  dominion.  He  can  only  de- 
Jtroy  her  European  trade,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  neutrality  of 
America, — and  by  caufing  all  Europe  to  do  the  fame.  It  is  the 
intereft  of  England,  firft  of  all  certainly,  to  remain  at  peace  with 
America  ;  but  next,  that  America  mould  remain  at  peace  with  the 
reft  of  the  world.  The  intereit  of  America  is  one  and  the  fame  ; — 
and,  if  tms  common  object  is  purfued,  the  only  free  ftates  that 
now  remain,  may  defy  the  common  enemy  of  civil  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence.  How  ridiculous  then  is  it  to  make  a  rupture 
between  America  and  France,  the  chief  object  of  our  endeavours  ! 
— Except  a  rupture  between  America  and  England,  it  is  the  great- 
eft  evil  that  could  b-:fnl  us  ;  and  yet  we  are  perpetually  running 
after  the  one  of  thofe  ills,  at  the  rifk  of  encountering  the  ether; — ■ 
threatening  to  inflidt  upon  ourfelves  the  calamity  of  a  war  with. 
America,  if  fhe  wili  not  do  us  the  injury  of  going  to  war  with 
France  ; — threatening  to  cut  off  our  whole  trade,  if  fhe  will  not  in- 
ftantly  deftroy  one  half  of  it.  The  feafon  of  conciliation  with  her 
is  happily  not  gone  paft  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  popular 
feelings  on  both  fides,  are  confiderably  more  calm  than  they  were 
a  few  months  'ago.  No  conceiuons  are  required  from  either  party; 
for  America  is  willing  to  wave  the  immediate  Jifculfion  of  former 
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differences  ;  and  all  that  England  hefitates  about  is,  to  allow  Ame- 
rica to  retain  the  undignified  attitude  of  an  unarmed  remonftrant 
againft  the  idle  decrees  of  France.  That  (lie  ever  fhould  acquiefce 
in  thofe  decrees,  is  utterly  inconceivable.  No  man  has  dreamt  of  it; 
— no  man  has  ventured  to  affert  that  America  would  fufpend  her 
intcrcourfe  with  England,  merely  becaufe  France  aiked  her  to 
do  fo,  and  threatened  utter  impoffibilities  if  hie  did  not  comply. 
The  whole  queftion  is,  whether  we  fliall  quarrel  with  America, 
becaufe  (lie  is  lefs  refentful  of  empty  infult — lefs  jealous  about 
airy  trifles  than  we  arc.  Let  us  rather  rejoice  that  fuch  a  nation 
is  to  be  found — ready  to  bear  thofe  rubs  which  we  are  too  proud  to 
put  up  with, — and  to  fave  our  honour,  trade,  pride  and  all  together, 
at  the  expenfe  of  its  own  dignity.  The  friendship  of  fuch  a  na- 
tion, and  its  neutrality  with  refpecT:  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  is 
now  become  invaluable  to  us.  We  fhould  purchafe  it  cheaply  by 
I;  Sacrifices;  but,  from  an  happy  concurrence  of  interests,  we 
have  it  abfolutely  lor  nothing  ;  and  the  sacrifice,  if  any  be  requir- 
ed, is  tendered  bv  America  to  France,  not  to  America  by  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  impoffible  to  leave  this  branch  of  the  fubject,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  ftrange  delufions  under  which  the  country  has  fo 
long  laboured,  with  refpect  to  what  are  termed  points  of  national 
honour ;  and  thefe  are  the  more  dangerous,  becaufe  they  have 
their  foundation  in  the  beft  feelings  which  a  people  can  cherifh, — 
or  rather,  they  are  an  impofition  practised  upon  thofe  feelings. 
The  practice  is,  amongft  vulgar  politicians,  to  affert  on  behalf  of 
the  country,  a  variety  of  very  doubtful,  or  even  unfounded  preten- 
fions, — to  maintain  thefe  as  undeniable  rights, — and  to  contend 
that  the  degradation  of  the  ftate,  the  ruin  of  its  honour,  and  a 
fpeedy  termination  of  its  independence,  is  the  immediate  cenfe- 
quence  of  receding  from  any  one  of  thofe  claims.  Now,  to  us  it 
is  by  no  means  fo  clear,  that  the  abandonment  of  the  clearest 
right  which  a  nation  can  poffefs,  neceffarily  involves  either  its  dif- 
honour  or  its  ruin  ;  unlefs  there  be  fomething  important  in  the 
thing  given  up — or  fomething  humiliating  and  bafe  in  the  thing  fub- 
mitted  to — or,  finally,  fomething  difgraceful  in  the  mode  of  yield- 
ing the  point.  To  allow  the  fearch  of  national  fhips,  would  be  de- 
grading,— becaufe  it  cannot  be  praclifed  without  conftant  humi- 
liation to  the  feelings  of  part  of  your  troops.  Rather  than  fub- 
mit  to  this,  a  people  fhould  be  prepared  to  perifh  with  their  fwords 
in  their  hands.  And  accordingly  England,  with  perfect  wifdom, 
as  well  as  a  Uriel  regard  to  juftice,  did  not  even  afk  America  to 
yield  this  point.  On  the  other  hand,  England  claims  the  right  of 
fearcbing  private  veffels — and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  juftly.  Nor 
could  (he,  confiftently  with  honour,  have  abandoned  it,  when  the 

Northern 
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Northern  Powers  had  once  publicly  threatened  to  make  her  1 
it  up  by  force.  But  the  value  of  that  right  was  not  above  all  efti- 
mation  ;  and  no  degradation  could  have  enfued  from  fairly  agree- 
ing to  wave  it  previous  to  any  menaces,  and  for  a  juft  equivalent. 
In  favour  of  nations,  whofe  iriendfhip  we  with  to  cultivate, — more 
efpecially  of  thofe  whofe  power  is  altogether  inferior  to  our  own, 
— whofe  aggrandizement  we  have  no  reafon  to  dread, — and  to 
whom  no  one  can  fufpeci  us  of  yielding  through  compulfion, — it 
may  often  be  wife,  and  never  can  be  difhonourable,  to  make  tem- 
porary conceffions  of  tights  which  are  indifputably  ours,  provid- 
ed the  compromife  is  not  difcreditable  in  itfelf.  Much  more  eafily 
may  cafes  of  this  fort  be  figured  in  our  tranfaclions  with  a  people 
naturally  united  to  us  by  fo  many  indifibluble  ties  as  thofe  that 
knit  together  the  Englifh  of  the  old  and  the  new  world.  They  are 
our  natural  allies  ;  and,  as  it  is  quite  impoflible  to  have  too  much 
jealoufy  of  France,  fo,  towards  America  we  can  fcarcely  have  too 
little.  When  fuch  reafoneis  as  MrLeckie,  gravely  talk  of  our  be- 
ing infultcd  by  the  Porte,  we  plainly  perceive  the  errors  of  a  man 
who  has  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Turks,  until 
he  has  forgotten  their  infignificance.  But  when  France  is  ftretch- 
ing  her  iron  coafts  on  all  fides  of  us, — when  her  fleets  and  her 
camps  are  within  fight — and  we  alone,  of  all  Europe,  have  not 
been  conquered  by  her  arms; — it  is  almoft  as  ridiculous  to  be  jea- 
lous of  America  as  of  Turkey — of  a  nation  three  thousand  miles 
off — fcarcely  kept  together  by  the  weakeif  government  in  the  world, 
-—with  no  army,  and  half  a  dozen  frigates — and  knowing  no  other 
means  of  intercourfe  with  other  countries  than  by  peaceful  com- 
merce. 

While  we  reserve  all  our  jealousy  for  France,  then  let  1 
last  learn,  that  kindness  towards  our  allies  is  sound  and  honour- 
able policy.  It  has  never  been  sufficiently  our  aim  to  attach  them 
by  liberality  to  our  cause.  We  forget  that  their  strength  is  our 
own — and  fall  far  short  in  this  respect  of  France  herself.  Had 
she  been  in  our  place,  Russia  mig!  ad  Malta  for  the  ask- 

ing, and  a  West  India  island   or  two   to  boot.     America   would 

vex  have  been  left  to  quarrel  about  trifling  speculative  points  ; 
and,  instead  of  a  silly  contest  about  the  little  company  of  Ostend, 

id  its  yearly  shipment,  Austria  would  have  been  complimented, 
had  she  been  so  disposed,  with  some  millions  of  subjects  in  In- 
dostan.     We  have  never  learnt  the  lesson  of  making  our  friend- 

p  worth  having  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  our  enmity  has 
not  been  very  dreadful. 

To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  perhaps  appear  that  we  have 
dwelt  too  long  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  in 
a  general  discussion  of  its  foreign  affairs.     But  the  question 
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tween  France  and  England  has,  since  the  subjugation  of  the  Con- 
tii.ent,  become  entirely  commercial.  The  war  of  the  enemy  a- 
gainst  our  trade,  is  now  the  only  contest  that  remains.  While 
our  naval  superiority  lasts,  he  can  never  acquire  seamen,  unless, 
indeed,  we  force  all  neutrals  out  of  the  market,  and  compel  him 
tn  carry  for  himself — which,  though  in  a  limited  degree,  he  will 
then  do.  It  has  repeatedly  been  shown  by  the  adversaries  of  the 
Americans,  that  they  drive  even  the  coasting  trade  of  France.. 
This  fact  is  quite  irreconcileable  with  the  notion  of  her  having 
any  nursery  for  seamen  ;  and  those  active  mariners  will  doubtless 
engross  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  between  the  other  countries 
now  subjected  to  France.  The  stations  formerly  mentioned  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  North,  will  be  sufficient  to  watch  any 
naval  armaments  that  may  be  attempted  in  those  quarters  ;  and 
the  danger  of  invasion,  though  unquestionably  increased  in  a  very 
great  degree,  is  by  no  means  such  as  should  make  us  despond, 
while  we  have  still  rhe  means  of  supporting  our  fleets,  and  car- 
rying on  with  unbroken  spirit  the  business  of  the  government. 

The  prosperity  of  our  trade,  however,  is  much  more  essential  to 
this  than  it  ever  was  before.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  public 
burdens  press  upon  the  people  of  this  country  with  a  weight,  on- 
ly not  intolerable.  There  are  even  manifest  symptoms,  tb.at  an 
increase  of  taxes  could  scarcely  be  effected,  whatever  might  be 
the  call  for  new  contributions.  The  revenue  is  raised,  partly  by 
direct  taxation,  and  partly  by  duties  on  consumption.  The  pro- 
perty-tax, which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  direct  imposts,  has  been, 
of  late,  collected  with  much  more  rigour  than  at  first, —  the  per- 
sons entrusted  with  the  management  of  it  having,  of  course,  be- 
come more  skilful,  and  acquired  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
people's  affairs.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  exactly  the  same  as 
if  the  rate  of  that  tax  had  been  augmented.  But  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  payment  has  also  increased  in  an  alarming  degree. 
The  assessment  of  1805  was  not  quite  six  millions  and  a  quarter  ; 
that  of  1806  amounted  to  above  eleven  millions  and  a  quarter — 
although  there  had  only  been  imposed  an  addition  of  three  and  a 
half  per  cent.  But  the  arrears  have  increased  at  a  much  higher 
rate.  Last  April,  there  remained  due,  of  the  assessment  1805, 
only  92,000£  ;  but  of  the  assessment  1806,  above  900,000/.-, 
znd  of  the  assessment  J  807,  no  less  than  2,3.57,000/.*  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  payment  has  thus  rapidly  increased  ;  and 
this  can  only  be  explained  by  the  augmentation  of  prices  in  con- 
sequence 

*   Parliamentary  Returns,  8th  June,  1809. — The  arrears  of  last 
year's  assessment  were  above  eight  millions  and  a  quarter  ;  but  these 
'  cannot  be  taken  into  the  computation. 
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sequence  of  the  war,  and  the  increase  of  taxes  upon  articles  of 
consumption.  The  produce  of  this  other  class  of  taxes  has  ac- 
cordingly suffered  a  great  diminution.  The  net  produce  of  the 
permanent  taxes  (which,  with  the  trifling  exception  of  the  legacy- 
duty,  are  all  laid  on  consumption)  last  year,  fell  short  of  their 
net  produce  the  year  before  by  about  300,000/.,  although  new 
taxes,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  and  a  quarter,  had  been  col- 
lected. The  deficit  upon  the  former  taxes  was  therefore  above 
two  millions  and  a  half;  -j-  and  a  similar  defalcation  took  place  in 
almost  all  the  war  taxes,  which  fall  on  consumable  articles. 

It  appears,  then,  that  when  the  property-tax  was  strictly  levied, 
the  difficulty  of  paying  it  increased  ; — that  an  imposition  of  new 
taxes  upon  consumption  occasioned  a  diminution  in  the  produce 
of  the  old ; — and  that  the  increased  payment  of  direct  taxes  was 
compensated  by  a  defalcation  in  the  indirect  taxes.  The  facts 
which  we  have  stated  warrant  the  inference,  not  merely  that  the 
one  species  of  taxation  operated  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but 
that,  independent  of  all  duties,  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  same 
amount  of  taxes  had  increased  ; — that,  in  short,  the  circumstances 
of  our  situation — the  wasteful  consumption  of  war — the  rise  in 
the  price  of  labour  from  the  demands  of  the  army — and  the  checks 
vipon  our  commerce,  had  so  far  straitened  the  means  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  raised  the  price  of  commodities,  as  to  disable  them  from 
contributing  the  accustomed  proportion  to  the  exigences  of  the 
state.  But  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  the  conclusion  needs  not 
be  pushed  so  far;  and  we  shall,  for  the  present,  confine  ourselves 
to  the  position,  unquestionably  supported,  not  only  by  the  fore- 
going statement,  but  by  facts  within  every  man's  knowledge — that 
we  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  attempt  to  raise  one 
tax  will  only  lower  the  produce  of  another — that  a  man  cannot 
pay  the  full  amount  of  his  property-tax,  and  at  the  same  time 
consume  as  many  of  the  articles  which  pay  duties  to  government, 
if  these  duties  are  raised  ;  and,  vice  versa,  that  he  cannot  con- 
sume as  much  of  those  articles  at  the  former  duties,  ii  his  pro- 
perty shall  be  taxed  more  heavily. 

If  the  ration  has  at  last  reached  this  point — if    the  revenue 

of 


\  The  taxes  on  which  the  greatest  propcrtional  deficit  is  perceive- 
able  are,  as  might  be  expected,  those  on  articles  of  luxury.  The 
duties  on  horses,  carriages  and  servants,  fell  off  from  2,150,000/.  to 
.1,523,000/.— Customs  and  Excise,  from  19,178,000/.  to  17,960,000/. 
These  deficits  were  in  part  covered  by  the  new  and  most  impolitic 
stamp-duty,  and  the  increase  of  the  assessed  taxes  known  by  the 
name  of,  '  a  new  arrangement  of  them,  ' — and  in  part  by  an  increased 
receipt  upon  the  10  per  cent,  of  1806  laid  on  the  assessed  taxes,  and 
the  duty  of  the  same  year  cv.  British  spirits. 
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of  the  people  is  now  made  to  pay  as  much  towards  the  reve- 
nue of  the  state  as  any  human  means  can  extort  from  it — if  the 
natural  period  of  taxation  is  at  length  arrived — by  the  public 
income  outstripping  that  of  individuals — (and,  surely,  when 
we  reflect,  that  besides  twenty-two  millions  borrowed,  above 
seventy  millions  Sterling  are  at  present  raised  within  the  year 
by  taxes,  we  cannot  marvel  at  this  crisis  being  come  i) ; — 
how  clearly  muft  every  thinking  man  perceive,  that  the  whole 
fyftem  of  our  policy  depends,  for  its  exiftence,  upon  the  continu- 
ance of  our  commerce, — that  inextricable  confufion  will  ariie 
from  any  confulerable  diminution  of  the  income  of  the  country, — 
and  that  the  only  means  of  augmenting  the  public  revenue,  muft 
be  fought  in  the  extenfion  of  the  revenue  of  the  people,  by  open- 
ing new  channels  of  employment  for  their  capital  at  home  and  a- 
broad,  while  we  carefully  prefen  h  are  already  accef- 

fible  ?  At  the  fime  tirrie,  every  practicable  method  ihould  be  re- 
forted  to,  of  diminifliing  our  expenditure,  by  a  rigorous  and  dif- 
cerning  reform  of  abufes.  We  are  perfuaded,  that  (we  will  not 
fay,  a  great,  but)  a  very  confiderable  income  may  be  derived  from 
this  fource.  Let  any  man  reflect  on  the  remark  which  he  muft 
fo  frequently  have  made,  while  palling  through  the  halls,  tl  - 
chambers,  the  oilices  and   the   gardens,  of  an    .  .    grandee's 

palace,  and,  full  more,  whiie  confidering  the  manner  in  which 
his  eftatcs  are  managed — '  The  lofs  and  the  wafte  of  thoufands 
by  the  year,'  is  the  thought  which  ever  and  anon  prefents  itfelf. 
Who  can  doubt,  then,  that  much  is  wafted  in  an  eflablifhment 
which  cofts  above  ninety  millions  a  year, — which  is  fpread  over 
many  thoufand  (quare  miles, —  entrusted  to  multitudes  who  have 
no  intereft  in  being  economical,  and  watched  over  haftily,  inci- 
dentally, and  according  to  rules  devifed  when  it  was  in  the  bud, 
by  a  few  perfons  who  volunteer  their  fervices,  change  every  day, 
and  muft  fee  ail  abufrs  at  a  vait  diftance,  if  they  fee  them  at  all  ? 
In  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  affairs,  we  may  be  well  allured,  that  the 
danger  which  chiefly  befets  us  is  not  that  of  parfimony.  From 
this  fource  we  can  defcry  nothing  to  appal  us,  except,  perhaps,  the 
rifle  of  bringing  the  caufe  of  reform  into  a  temporary  difcredit, 
by  too  rafii  and  indifcriminate  a  purfuit  of  it.  But,  frcm  a  con- 
tinuance of  our  prefent  fcale  of  expenditure,  coupled  with  what 
is  inhnitely  more   ruinous — a  contempt  for    the   only  means   of 

meeting 

%  The  revenue  raised  by  Great  Britain,  in  1809,  is  estimated  at 
5,342/.,  including  the  surplus  of  1808,  and  exclusive  of  money 
raised  by  loan  and  Exchequer  bills,  to  the  amount  of  18,660,000/. 
The  net  revenue  of  Ireland,  in  1808,  exclusive  of  about  4,000,000/. 
loans,  was  4,571,250/-  ;  so  that  the  revenue  cf  the  empire  may  be 
reckoned  at  70,456,592/. 
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meeting  it ; — from  a  dilrhclination  to  retrench  whatever  is  ufelefs 
in  our  outgoings,  and,  dill  more,  from  an  averfion  to  thofe  conci- 
liatory meafures,  which',  with  perfect  fafety  to  our  honour,  may 
enable  us  to  keep  up,  and  even  to  augment,  our  national  income  ; — 
from  a  conduct  fb  infatuated  as  this,  we  forefee,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, the  approach  of  confiiGon  and  difmay  in  every  branch  of 
our  affairs, — and  the  final  conqueft  of  an  empire  which,  we  fincere- 
ly  and  proudly  believe,  nothing  elfe  can  ever  fhake.  \ 

It  has  often  been  our  lot  to  fpeak  with  defpondency,  amidft  the 
extravagant  hopes  of  our  countrymen  ;  and  the  talk,  which  a  fenfe 
of  duty  alone  could  force  upon  us,  has  been  more  painful  than 
can  eafily  be  imagined.  It  is  with  no  fmill  fatisfacYion,  there- 
fore, that  we  now  think  our  defpair  of  the  fortunes  of  this  coun- 
try, and  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Continent,  is  much  lefs  deep 
than  that  which  is  fpreading  rapidly  over  the  community.  A 
better  fpirit  has  of  late  begun  to  mlmifeft  itfelf  among  the  peo- 
pla  of  England.  The  language  cf  conciliation  towards  neutrals 
has  been  liftened  to  with  more  patience.  The  popular  antipathies 
have  been  pointed*  cf  new  exciufively  againft  France.  A  marked 
contempt  of  thofe  filly  half  meafures,  which  the  government  has 
generally  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  begins  to  be  dis- 
played'; the' folly  of  what  are  mifnamed  Britifh  objects,  is  daily 
more  and  more  recognized  ;  and  a  wifh  feems  about  to  prevail, 
that  we  fnould  either  direct  the  refourccs  of  the  empire  to  fome 
worthy  obje£t,  cr  referve  them  for  our  own  defence.  Thefe  are 
excellent  fymptoms  ;  and  we  devoutly  pray  that  they  may  daily 
improve.  Nor  can  we  fee,  without  fatisfa£tion,  the  prevalence 
of  an  inquiring  fpirit  as  to  domeitic  abufes, — the  Hern  afpect 
which  the  people,  awaked  from  its  apathy,  has  turned  upon  the 
milverfations  of  the  higher  orders, — and  the  fignal  failure  of  all 
the  miferable  attempts  to  cry  down  reform,  by  the  railing  the  yell 
of  Jacobinifm.  From  the  progrefs  of  thefe  experiments^  w 
gur  molt  favourably  for  the  ftabihty  of  the  empire  ;  b 
forefee  an  improvement  in  the  adminiilration  of  its 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  .plain,  too,  that  hi  fpite  of  ail  our  at- 
tempts to  fave  them,  the  abufes  of  other  gov.  ,  its  have  de- 
ftroyed  them;  and,  with  the  governments,  the  abufes.  t  . 
have  for  the  molt  part  been  crushed.  The  dates  which  France 
has  overrun,  cannot  continue  in  their  former  weakneia.     To  the 

decrepitude 

f   A  blind  desire  of  peace,  arising  from   the   pressure  of  taxes, 
would  scarcely  prove  less  pernicious  than  the  love  of  war,  in   which 
those  taxes  have  had  their  origin.     As  soon  as  the  contest  in  Spain 
is  over,  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  ence  more  to  consider  this 
important  subject. 
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decrepitude  that  bent  them  down  before  her,  muft  facceed  a  pe- 
riod of  vigour,  which,  after  making  them  ufeful  as  her  coadju- 
tors, will  hereafter  render  them  turbulent  and  formidable.  The 
^vils  of  the  changes  which  ihe  has  made  in  their  government  and 
in  the  diftribution  of  their  territory — the  incalculable  mifchiefs 
of  the  military  fpirit  which  fne  is  difTufmg  will,  at  a  future  feafon> 
he  alleviated  by  the  means  which  they  will  afford  of  refilling  her 
opprefiions.  Should  any  difafter  befal  her  prefent  ruler, — or  when 
he  yields  to  the  courfe  of  nature, — it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy 
to  forefee,  that  the  ftrong  government  and  improved  fyitem  of 
adminiftration  which  he  has  eftablifhed  in  his  tributary  kingdoms, 
will  raife  an  iniurmountable  barrier  round  France,  on  whatever 
heads  his  many  crowns  may  fall.  Then  will  England  be  enabled 
to  refume  her  place  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe — to  count  among  her 
natural  allies  all  thofe  nations  whom  France  fliall  for  a  feafon  have 
been  holding  in  thraldom — and  to  eltablifh  her  connexions  with  a 
iet  of  able  and  vigorous  dynafties,  inftead  of  fo  many  worn-out 
governments — malTes  of  feeblenefs  and  abufe, — whofe  friendfhip 
has  hitherto  been  known  to  her,  only  by  its.  vexations  and  its 
cofts. 

When  the  tempefl  has  overturned  the  venerable  but  inwardly 
decayed  trees  of  an  antient  foreft,  two  refults  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  vifitation.  The  fpace  where  they  flood  may  be  covered 
for  ages  with  a  loathfome  and  unprofitable  morafs — or  a  new  wood 
may  arife  from  the  fertilized  foil,  more  gracefully  difpofed,  and 
more  firmly  rooted — lefs  gloomy  and  unhealthful,  and  lefs  entan- 
gled with  the  bafe  undergrowth  of  creepers  and  brambles.  We 
look  confidently  for  the  lait  of  thefe  events — and  trufl  that,  in- 
ltead  of  trying  any  more  to  lift  thofe  dead  and  fallen  trunks,  or 
to  prop  thofe  that  are  already  tottering  in  the  blaft,  we  fhould  re- 
ferve  our  exertions  to  prepare  the  foil  for  the  new  fhoots  by  which 
they  muft  foon  be  replaced,  and  to  train  the  rifmg  grove  to  flou* 
riih  in  the  fun,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  ftorm. 


Art.  XII.  The  Bakerian  Lecture.  An  Account  of  some  New  Ana- 
lytical Researches  on  the  Nature  of  certain  Bodies,  particularly  the 
Alkalies,  Phosphorus}  Sulphur,  Carbonaceous  Matter,  and  the 
Acids  hitherto  undecompounded  ,-  ivith  some  general  Observations  on 
Chemical  Theory.  By  Humphry  Davy,  Efq.  Sec.  R.  S.  F.  R.  S. 
Ed.  and  M.  R.  I.  A.  (From  the  Philofophical  Tranfaaions  for 
1809,  Part  I.) 

An 
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An  Account  of  some  Experiments,  performed  with  a  View  to  ascer- 
tain the  most  advantageous  Method  of  constructing  a  Voltaic  Ap- 
paratus for  the  Purposes  of  (J,henucal  Research.  By  John  George 
Children,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.     (From  the  fame  Work.) 

TTaving  made  it  a  rule  to  follow  the  progrefs  of  Mr  Davy's  in- 
■*  *•  quiries,  from  their  commencement  two  years  ago,  we  haf- 
ten  to  purfue  this  very  agreeable  talk,  by  continuing  the  hillory  of 
his  experiments,  publifhed  fince  our  lafl  Number.  The  paper  now 
before  us  contains  fewer  complete  proceffes — fewer  difcoveries  fa- 
iisfa&brily  eftablifhed,  than  any  of  the  former  ones; — but  it  a- 
bounds  in  elaborate  and  ingenious  experiments,  the  refults  of  which, 
in  their  prefent  ft  ate  extremely  interefting,  are  yet  more  fo,  as 
paving  the  way  for  further  rcfearch,  and  fcattering  thickly  the  feeds 
of  moll  important  improvements  in  chemical  fcience. 

Before  proceeding  to  IVfr  Davy's  paper,  we  fhall  notice  that  of 
Mr  Children,  which  forms  a  proper  introduction  to  it.  He  com- 
pared the  effects  of  two  voltaic  batteries,  the  one  confuting  of  a 
fmall  number  of  large  plates,  the  other  compofed  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  fmall  plates,  and  having  altogether  a  much  fmaller  fur  face 
of  metal.  The  former  confifted  of  twanty  pair  of  large  plates, 
and  had  a  furface  of  92,160  fquare  inches  ;  the  latter  of  two  hun- 
dred pair  of  fmall  plates,  and  had  a  furface  of  only  3200  fquare 
inches.  Their  batteries  were  both  excited  bv  diluted  nitrous  and 
fulphuric  acids  mixed  together.  The  intensity  of  the  electricity 
produced  by  the  large  battery  was  fo  fmall,  that  it  did  not  affect 
the  electrometer  ;  and  it  acted  very  feebly  upon  nonconductors  in 
general.  Its  quantity,  however,  was  great ;  and  its  action  on 
perfect  conductors  very  powerful.  The  fmall  battery  produced 
an  electricity  much  more  intenfe,  and  capable  of  acting  violently 
upon  imperfect  conductors.  Thus,  it  affected  the  electrometer, 
and  decompofed  potafh  and  barytes,  which  t^ie  other  did  oot  ef- 
fect. But  Mr  Children  does  not  feem  to  have  tried  its  action  up- 
on metallic  wires.  Of  thtfe,  the  large  battery  eafily  fufed  fuch 
as  were  not  eafily  oxydable,  and  confequently  were  good  conduc- 
tors. Mr  Children,  however,  compared  its  action,  in  this  refpect, 
with  the  action  of  a  battery  of  1250  four-inch  plates.  The  large 
plate  battery  fufed  eighteen  inches  of  platina  wire  ;  the  imall  plate 
battery  only  half  an  inch,  which  is  evidently  by  no  means  in  the 
ratio  of  their  furfaces.  *    This  is  certainly  a  curious  fact  j  although 

the 


*  Mr  Children  makes  some  mistake,  when  he  says  that,  according 
to  this  ratio,  the  small  battery  should  have  fused  nearly  14  inches 

instead 
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the  author  appears  rather  to  generalize  too  quickly  and  too  confi- 
dently, when  he  lays  down  from  his  experiments  the  following 
propofition.  *  The  abfolute  effect,'  fays  he,  '  of  a  voltaic  appa- 
ratus, teems  to  be  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  number  and  fize 
of  the  plates ;  the  intenfity  of  the  electricity  being  as  the  former, 
the  quantity  given  out  as  the  latter.  '  The  practical  rule,  how- 
ever, which  he  deduces  from  hence,  appears  to  be  quite  well 
founded.  '  Regard,'  he  obferves,  '  muft  be  had,  in  conftrucYmg 
the  battery,  to  the  purpofes  for  which  it  is  defigned.  For  expe- 
riments on  perfect  conductors,  very  large  plates  are  to  be  prefer- 
red ;  a  fmall  number  of  which  will  probably  be  fufficient  :  but, 
where  the  refiftance  of  imperfect  conductors  is  to  be  overcome, 
the  combination  muft  be  great,  but  the  fize  of  the  plates  may  be 
fmall  •,  but  if  quantity  and  intenfity  be  both  required,  then  a  large 
number  of  large  plates  will  be  neceffary. '  For  general  purpofes, 
four-inch  plates  are  moft  convenient  :  they  fhould  be  joined  toge- 
ther only  in  one  point,  and  moveable  in  the  trough,  which  fhould 
be  made  entirely  of  Wedgewood's  ware.  It  is,  we  believe,  with 
an  apparatus  conftructed  in  this  manner,  that  feveral  of  the  expe- 
riments of  Mr  Davy,  which  we  are  about  to  analyze,  were  per- 
formed. 

The  firft  object  to  which  our  author  directs  his  attention,  is  the 
mutual  action  of  potaffium  and  ammonia.  The  experiments  on 
tills  fubject  were  made  with  that  metal  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ignited  iron  upon  potafh,  in  the  procefs  difcovered  by  the  French 
chemifts.  The  potaffium  was  expofed  on  a  platina  tray,  introduc- 
ed into  a  retort  of  plate-glafs,  which  was  firft  exhaulted,  then  fill- 
ed with  hydrogen,  and  exhaufted  again — then  filled  with  pure  am- 
niacal  gas.  All  impurities  arifing  from  oxydes,  water,  &c.  were 
thus  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  Potassium  exposed  in  this 
manner  to  ammoniacal  gas,  becomes  slightly  covered  with  a  film 
of  potash,  and  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  is  found  in  the 
ammoniacal  gas.  But  if  heat  is  applied,  (by  bringing  a  spirit 
lamp  under  the  bulb  of  the  retort  where  the  tray  is  placed),  a  crust 
13  formed  of  greater  thickness,  which  changes'  from  white  to  blue, 
and  then  to  olive.  The  heat  being  continued,  the  crust  and  me- 
tal fuse  together,  with  an  effervescence  ;  the  crust  passes  off  to 
the  sides,  and  the  metal  appears  \  it  is  again  covered  ;  and  so  on, 

until 


instead  of  half  an  inch.  If,  by  a  battery  of  1250  plates,  he  means 
one  of.  so  many  pairs  of  plates,  the  ratio  of  the  surfaces  is  about  that 
of    .    ■  '    ;  and  the  lesser  should  have  fused  about  15  inches  and 

a.  half     If  he  means  single  plates,  then  the  ratio  is  that  of  10  to  23  ; 
>nly  a'bouf'eTght  inches'  should  have  been  fused.     We  presume 
1,  tns  pairs  of  platesi 
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until  it  is  wholly  converted  into  the  dark  olive-coloured  substance. 
In  this  process  part  of  the  ammohiacal  gas  disappears  and  hydro- 
gen gas  is  evolved  :  the  quantity  of  the  former  which  disappears, 
varies  with  the  moisture  of  the  gas;  but  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
evolved  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  potassium  operated  up- 
on. The  dark-coloured  substance  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its 
fusibility ;  it  melts  at  a  heat  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  boiling 
water.  When  burnt  in  oxygen,  it  absorbs  that  gas,  emits  nitro- 
gen, and  leaves  a  residuum  of  potash  and  water.  When  plunged 
in  water,  it  produces  much  heat  and  even  inflammation  ;  and  dis- 
appears with  effervescence.  The  gas  which  escapes  is  hydrogen. 
"When  the  fusible  substance  is  heated  in  vacuo,  it  gives  out  an  elastic 
fluid;  and  a  dark-grey  mass  remains.  The  elastic  fluid  consists,  be- 
sides a  little  ammonia,  of  two  gasses  :  one  detonates  with  oxygen, 
and  is  to  all  appearance  hydrogen  gas  ;  the  other  does  not  de- 
tonate. Mr  Davy  thinks  it  pretty  clear  that  the  ammonia  is  only 
obtained  when  moisture  is  present.  He  examined  the  residuum 
of  the  fusible  substance,  after  it  had  been  exposed  to  a  low  red 
heat;  and  found  thajt  it  was  brittle,  conducting,  opaque,  and  black; 
spontaneously  inflammable  ;  and  giving  out  ammonia  when  thrown 
into  water.  By  a  variety  of  nice  experiments  and  calculations, 
he  was  led  to  think  that  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen,  absorbed  from 
the  ammonia  in  the  formation  of  this  substance,  disappeared  alto- 
gether; and  the  following  remarkable  process  left  no  doubt  of  it. 
The  residuum  was  placed  in  a  platina  tube,  thoroughly  exhausted, 
connected  with  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
a  forge.  After  it  had  by  this  means  been  heated  as  intensely  as 
possible,  the  gas  which  came  over,  when  mixed  with  half  its  bulk 
of  oxygen,  and  detonated,  left  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole, 
undestroyed;  and  that  sixth  contained  oxygen.  In  the  tube  was 
found  potash,  and  potassium  ;  and  water  being  added,  much  heat 
and  inflammation  was  produced,  but  no  symptom  of  ammonia. 
A  variety  of  repetitions  gave  results  perfectly  correspondent.  Mr 
Davy  clearly  shows,  that  this  is  a  considerably  smaller  residue  of 
nitrogen  than  should  be  found  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  part  of 
that  body  having  disappeared,  its  place  is  filled  by  oxygen,  and 
another  body  not  distinguishable  from  hydrogen.  Re  concludes 
this  part  of  his  inquiry  with  stating,  in  die  modest  and  truly 
philosophical  form  of  a  query,  the  theory  of  this  singular  expe- 
riment. 

Is  it,  he  asks,  that  the  substance  which,  together  with  oxygen, 
takes  the  place  of  the  nitrogen,  is  a  new  inflammable  gas  ?  or, 
that  nitrogen  has  a  metallic  basis,  which  alloys  with  the  substance 
of  the  vessels  ?  or,  that  nitrogen,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  all  con- 
tain water  as  a  ponderable  basis,  being  themselves  without  weight^ 

VOL.  xiv-  i>To.  '28,  I  i  or, 
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or,  finally,  that  nitrogen  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
— a  modification  of  water,  containing  a  greater  proportion  of 
oxygen  ?  To  determine  these  points,  our  author  is  engaged  in 
further  experiments  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  resul: 
will  be  in  favour  of  the  last  supposition  ;  or  at  least,  that  nitron- 
gen  will  be  found,  either  to  be  an  oxyde  of  hydrogen,  Or  to  con  • 
tain  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  with  some  new  and  uninflammable  aeri- 
form body. 

Mr  Davy's  experiments  upon  sulphur  and  phosphorus  were  per- 
formed with  a  different  apparatus.  A  platina  wire  was  introduc- 
ed into  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  and  hermetically  fixed  in  it.  The 
tube,  filled  with  the  inflammable  body,  was  bent  at  the  other  end ; 
and  another  wire  there  inserted  in  t\\i  inflammable  body.  The 
wires  could  thus  be  brought  within  the  proper  distance  of  each 
other;  and  the  shock  of  the  battery  be  sent  from  one  to  the  other-, 
through  the  substance.  When  sulphur  was  exposed,  in  this  man- 
ner, to  the  influence  of  a  powerful  battery  (.500  double  plates  of 
six  inches),  strong  heat  was  produced  :  the  spark  was  of  a  vivid 
orange  colour;  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  escaped.  The  residue 
was  opaque,  brown,  and  difficult  of  fusion.  Our  author  obtained 
of  gas,  above  five  times  the  volume  of  the  sulphur  employed, 
.Suspecting  that  oxygen  as  well  as  hydrogen  is  contained  in  sul- 
phur, Mr  Davy  having  dried,  as  completely  as  possible,  a  quanti- 
ty of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  heated  potassium  in  it:  it  emitted 
white  fumes,  and  took  fire,  depositing  sulphur,  sulphuret  of  pot- 
ash, and  sulphuret  of  potassium;  and  leaving  hydrogen  gas  slighf- 
ly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  in  the  receiving  vessel.  From  this, 
and  from  several  other  experiments,  our  author  infers  that  sulphur 
consists  of  a  peculiar  basis,  not  hitherto  obtained  in  its  simple 
starve,  united  with  small  portions  of  oxygen- and  hydrogen.  Phos- 
phorus being  exposed  to  the  same  series  of  experiments,  both  to 
the  action  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  and  of  potassium,  gave  nearly 
the  same  results.  These  experiments  resemble  the  former  so 
closely  in  every  respect,  that  we  shall  not  analyze  them.  The  in- 
ference is,  that  phosphorus  contains  hydrogen',  oxygen,  and  a  pe- 
culiar basis. 

Mr  Davy  next  examined,  by  similar  tests,  the  constitution  of 
plumbago  and  charcoal.  rihe  former  remained  quite  unaltered 
when  exposed  to  a  battery  strong  enough  to  melt  platina  wire 
instantly.  When  heated  with  potassium,  it  formed  a  body  spon- 
taneously inflammable  and  decompounding  water.  The  latter, 
exposed  to  the  battery,  gave  out  carbonated  hydrogen  ;  and", 
when  heated  with  potassium,  formed  a  body  spontaneously  in- 
flammable. Neither  carbon  nor  plumbago  show  any  marks  of 
containing  oxygen.  The  diamond  appears  to  contain  a  minute 
i&rtion  of  oxygen, 
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In  his  former  experiments,  our  author  had  found,  that  the  nc- 
tion  of  the  battery  separates  a  peculiar  substance  from  boracic 
;;cicl,  on  the  negative  surface.  Upon  examining  this,  he  found  it 
tmmable  ;  and  saw  reason  to  conclude,  that,  by  oxygenation, 
>t  reproduced  boracic  acid.  He  had  likewise  found,  that -potas- 
sium, when  heated  with  the  same  acid,  produced  barate  of  pot- 
ash and  a  peculiar  substance;  which  appearing,  therefore,  to  be- 
the  basis  of  the  acid,  lie  now  examined  more  fully.  It  is  of  a 
dark  olive  colour,  perfectly  opaque  and  nonconducting.  It.  takes 
fire  in  common  atmospherical  air,  at  a  temperature  below  that  o: 
boiling  olive  oil.  Heated  intensely  in  an  exhausted  tube,  it  suf- 
fers no  perceptible  change,  except  that  its  colour  becomes  darker  j 
■ — heated  gently  in  oxygen  gas,  it  throws  off  vivid  sparks,  burns 
brilliantly,  and  sublimes  into  boracic  acid  :  the  residuum  requires 
a  stronger  heat,  but  sublimes  into  the  same  substance.  When 
exposed  to  oxymufiatic  acid,  without  heating,  it  burns  with  vio- 
lence, forms  boracic  acid,  and  leaves  a  residuum,  which  burn", 
and  forms  the  same  acid  on  the  application  of  a  gentle  he.i^:. 

A  variety  of  other  experiments  are  detailed  by  Mr  Davy,  all 
illustrative  of  the  affinity  of  this  substance  with  oxygen,  and  its 
producing,  by  that  union,  boracic  acid  :  but  they  exhibit  no  pheno- 
mena of  peculiar  interest  ;  and  we  therefore  pass  them  over.  He 
gives  two  experiments,  out  of  several  which  he  made,  in  or  :.  ' 
to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  this  substance  and  oxygen  in  the 
boracic  acid.  They  were  not  very  accurate,  and  can  oniv  be 
viewed  as  approximations.  The  first  gave  two  parts  of  oxygen 
to  one  of  the  inflammable  basis  ;  the  second  gave  1.8  oxygen  to 
one  of  the  basis.  Mr  Davy  reasonably  considers  this  basis  n:» 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  boracic  acid  that  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus do  to  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids:, — in  other  words, 
as  an  oxyde  of  the  true  basis  of  the  boracic  acid.  By  hearing  ic 
successively  with  potassium  and  with  iron  filings  and  a  little  pot- 
assium, bodies  resembling  metallic  alloys  and  good  conductors  of 
electricity  were  produced,  and  the  potassium  was  partly  convert-* 
ed  into  potash.  Our  author  infers  from  hence,  that  the  basis  of 
the  acid  is  metallic  ;  and  he  proposes  to  call  it  horatium.  We 
apprehend  it  will  be  easily  admitted,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  de- 
composing this  acid, — at  least  that  he  has  exhibited  the  bas^  c\  ic 
in  its  first  state  of  deoxygenation,  and  given  us  as  clear  a  know- 
ledge of  its  composition  as  we  have  of  the  constitution  of  sul- 
phuric or  nitrous  acids.  His  experiments  on  fluoric  acid  havi 
been  carried  on  in  the  same  manner,  and  also  by  the  application 
of  the  boracic  basis,  above  described,  to  its  decomposition  ;  but: 
without  any  such  satisfactory  result  as  to  warrant  us  in  following 
their  detail1*.     He  lias  certainly  not  advanced  far  towards  the  de- 
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composition  of  that  acid.  The  only  result  worth  mentioning,  is, 
that  potassium,  when  heated  in  fluoric  acid  gas,  burns,  and  makes 
the  gas  disappear, — leaving  a  little  hydrogen  gas,  and  a  dark  co- 
loured heterogeneous  residuum. 

Mr  Davy's  experiments  upon  muriatic  acid  have  still  failed  in 
decomposing  that  refractory  body  ;  but  they  have  been  conduct- 
ed with  such  admirable  patience  and  skill,  that,  besides  leading 
to  some  very  curious  facts  in  the  mean  time,  they  have  most  pro- 
bably insured  him,  at  no  distant  period,  the  solution  of  this  great 
problem.  The  quantity  of  hydrogen  always  produced  in  the  de- 
oxygenating  processes  to  which  muriatic  acid  has  been  subjected, 
first  attracted  his  notice.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the  train  of  his 
experiments  upon  this  point ;  because  they  lead  to  a  conclusion 
which  will  be  readily  anticipated  by  every  one  familiar  with  the 
habitudes  of  the  acid — that  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  which  ap- 
parently takes  place  from  the  acid,  comes  in  every  case  from  wai- 
ter held  in  solution.  Our  author's  next  object,  therefore,  was,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  muriatic  acid  free  from  water,  with  which  it 
lias  so  strong  an  affinity.  We  shall  only  notice  the  experiments 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  come  nearest  to  this  point ;  in  none 
has  he  reached  it  decisively.  By  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in 
oxymi'riatic  acid,  a  white  substance  sublimes ;  a  small  portion  of 
liquor  is  likewise  formed,  and  the  gas  is  almost  entirely  absorbed. 
The  sublimate,  our  author  thinks,  is  a  mixture  of  dry  phosphoric 
and  muriatic  acids  ;  the  liquor,  he  conceives,  is  a  mixture  of  dry 
phosphorus  and  muriatic  acids.  Sulphur  exhibited  to  oxymuriatic 
acid  in  the  same  manner,  gave  mixtures,  supposed  by  our  author 
to  contain  dry  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids.  But  as  these  expe- 
riments proved  unsatisfactory  for  the  object  in  view,  he  proceed- 
ed to  examine  the  compounds  thus  produced.  The  circumstance 
chiefly  to  be  remarked  in  them,  is,  that  potassium  being  exhibited 
to  them,  produces  most  violent  explosions.  In  these,  Mr  Davy 
does  not  conceive  that  the  muriatic  acid  can  be  inactive  ;  and  he 
suspects  that  its  decomposition,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  sub- 
stance from  its- basis,  may  be  the  occasion  of  the  phenomena. 
But  the  further  investigation  of  this  subject  he  of  course  defers, 
until  new  experiments  shall  have  enabled  him  to  prosecute  it  with 
greater  advantage. 

This  paper  concludes  with  fome  general  remarks,  not  (o  much 
upon  the  inferences  diieclly  to  be  drawn  from  the  inquiries  already 
analyzed,  as  upon  certain  incidental  topics  prefented  to  our  creed 
by  thole  inquiries,  and  forming  the  fubjedls  of  corollaries  to  the 
main  pro  po  fit  ions.  They  are  neither  very  numerous,  nor  of  pecu- 
liar importance  ;  but  the  paper  itfelf  is  quite  interefting  enough 
to  render  anv  difappointment  on   this   fcore   highly   unreafonable. 

We 
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"We  (hall  add,  in  Mr  Davy's  own  words,  the  general  obfervation 
upon  the  whole  of  his  late  inveftigations,  with  which  he  clofes  the 
prefent  tracX 

*  The  facts '  says  he  '  advanced  in  this  lecture,  afford  no  new 
arguments  in  favour  of  an  idea  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  com- 
munication to  the  Society, — that  of  hydrogen  being  a  common  prin- 
ciple in  all  inflammable  bodies  ;  and,  except  in  instances  which  are 
still  under  investigation,  and  concerning  which  no  precise  conclu- 
sions can  as  yet  be  drawn,  the  generalization  of  Lavoisier  happily 
applies  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  new  phenomena. ' 

We  the  rather  cite  this  paffage,  bccaufe  perfons,  half  informed 
on  thefe  fubjerSb,  and  fenfelefs  enough  (if,  indeed,  another  word 
fhould  not  be  ufcd)  to  contaminate  fcientihc  inquiries  with  the  vul- 
gar feelings  of  political  hoftility,  have  of  late  been  forward  in  ex- 
tolling the  difcoveries  of  Mr  Davy,  not  on  account  of  their  vaft 
intrinfic  value,  but  from  fome  vague  confufed  notion,  that  they 
overthrew  the  modern  theory  founded  by  the  French  chemifts,  and 
created,  as  it  were,  a  fort  of  balance  of  invention  in  favour  of 
England.  But  on  fo  difgufting  a  topic  we  are  afhamed  to  dwell 
one  moment  longer. 

*  In  proportion '  our  author  concludes  '  as  progress  is  made  to- 
wards the  knowledge  pf  pure  combustible  bases,  so  in  proportion  is 
the  number  of  metallic  substances  increased  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  could  they  be  perfectly  deprived  of  oxygen, 
would  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies.  Possibly  their  pure  elementary 
matter  may  be  procured,  by  distillation  at  a  high  heat,  from  metallic 
alloys,  in  which  they  have  been  acted  upon  by  sodium  or  potassium. 
I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  try  this  experiment.  As  our  inquiries  at 
present  stand,  th«  great  general  division  of  natural  bodies  is  into 
matter  which  is,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be,  metallic,  and  oxygen  ; 
but  till  the  problem  concerning  the  nature  of  nitrogen  is  fully  solved, 
all  systematic  arrangement  made  upon  this  idea  must  be  regarded  as 
premature. ' 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived,  in  the  courfe  of  this  analysis, 
that  the  unwearied  labour  and  the  admirable  fkill  of  Mr  Davy  have 
not,  fince  we  laft  treated  of  thefe  iubjecls,  been  rewarded  with 
any  difcoveries  of-  fuperior  importance.  Such,  at  leait,  is  the  im- 
prefiion  which  the  paper  now  before  us  will  infallibly  make  on 
everv  one  who  ftudies  it.  Yet  let  us  conficler  what  we  fhould  have 
Lid,  had  fuch  a  contribution  to  chemical  knowiedge  fallen  in  our 
way  three  years  ago  ; — had  we,  for  inftance,  heard,  that  the  balls 
of  the  boracic  acid  had  been  difcovercd — that  hydrogen  had  been 
detected  in  iulphur  and  phofphorus — and  oxygen  in  azote  ?  The 
whole  world  of  letters  would  have  been  in  commotion  ;  and  it; 
would  have  been  univerfally  allowed,  that,  fince  the  eftablifhment 
pi  the  modern  chemillry,  no  fuch  (l;ps  had  been  made  towards  its 
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perfection.  If  we  now  think  lefs  of  thefe  improvements,  or  even 
receive  tliem  with  ecldnefs,  it  is  only  becaufe  we  are  fpoilt  with  the 
abundance  of  capital  difcoveries  in  which  we  have  of  late  been  re- 
velling •, — and  it  is  Mr  Davy  himfelf  who  has  fpoiit  us.  His  grand 
and  numerous  inventions,  together  with  the  two  unexpected  and 
important  fteps  made  by  the  French  and  Swedifli  chemifb;,  have, 
for  a  while,  fo  completely  fatiated  the  cuiiofity  of  the  fcientific 
world,  that  fcarcely  any  new  fac?r.  would  now  excite  artoriifhment. 
While  we  are  upon  this  point,  we  cannot  3void  expreffing  the  re- 
gret which  filled  us  in  reading  the  prefent  paper,  to  perceive  the 
philofophers  of  thefe  neighbouring  countries  fo  entirely  cut  off  from 
:\  mutual  intercourse  infinitely  beneficial  to  their  common  purfuits. 
Mr  D  ivy  has  to  this  day  only  read  the  interefting  experiments  of 
Gay,  Luifac,  and  Then;  rd,  in  a  Number  of  the  Jlljiitem  . 
If  the  rulers  of  nations  are  refolve.d  never  to  confult  the  interefts 
of  the  fpecies  in  abstaining  from  war,  furely  they  might  contrive 
to  conduct  operations,  which  can  only  be  excufed  froni  their  ne- 
ceffity,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  avoid  unnecellary  aggravations  ox 
fhe  evil. 


Art.  XIII.  Observations  on  the  Historical  Work  of  the  Bight 
Honourable  Charles  James  Fox.  By  the  Right  Honourable 
George  R  ofe.     pp.215.      With  a  N  of  the  Events  which) 

occurred  in  the  Enterprise  of  the  Earl  of  Argxjle  in  168 5.     By 
Sir  Patrick- Hume.     410.     pp.67.     London,  1 809. 

fTpHTS  is  an  extraordinary  performance  in  itfolf ; — but  the  reafuns 
■*■       affi'gned  for  its  publication  are  tlill   mure  extraordinary.     A 


afugned  (or  its  publication  are  tlill  mure  extraordinary.  A 
rfen  oi  Mr  Rofe's  conCsquerice — ineeilantly  occupied,  as  he  af- 
|ures  us-,  '  with  official  duties,  which  take  equally,  '  according  to 
his  elegant  expreffibh,  '  from  the  difembarraffment  of  the  mind 
and  t]  Fui  :   of  iime, '  thinks  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  explain 

to  his  country  the  motives  which  have  led  him  to  do  fo  idle  a  thing 
as  to  write  a  book.  He  would  not  have  it  fuppofed,  however, 
that  he  conk!  be  tempted  to  fo  questionable  an  a6f,  by  any  Hght  or 
ordinary  comideration.  Mr  Fox  and  other  literary  loungers  may 
write  from  a  loye  of  fame,  or  a  relifh  for  literature;  but  the  of- 
ficial labbuts  of  Mr  Rofe  can  only  be  fufpended  by  higher  calls. 
All  Ids  former  publications^  he  informs  us,  originated  in  '  a  fenfe 
of  public  duty  ; '  and  the  prefent,  in  '  an  impulle  of  private  friend- 
ship.' An  ordrnary  reader1  may  perhaps  find  feme  difficulty  in 
Comprehending'  how  Mr  Rofe  could  be  '  impelled  by  private 
trie  Ifhip '  to  publiih  a  heavy  CjUarto  of  political  observations  on 
ox's  Hiitory  ■ — and  for  our  own  parts,  we  mult  confefs,  that 
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after  the  mod  diligent  perufal  of  Ins  long  explanation,  we  do  not 
in  the  lead  comprehend  it  yet.  The  explanation,  however,  which 
is  very  curious,  it  is  our  duty  to  Jay  before  our  readers. 

Mr  Rofe  was  much  patronifed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Marchmont, 
who  left  him  his  family  papers,  with  an  injunction  to  make  ufe  of 
them,  '  if  it  fbould  ever  become  neceflary.  '  Among  thefe  papers 
was  a  narrative  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  the  Earl's  grandfather, 
of  the  occurrences  which  befel  him  and  his  afibciates,  in  the 
unfortunate  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle  .in 
1 6H  <j.  Mr  Fox,  in  detailing  the  hi  it  or  y  of  that  expedition,  has 
palled  a  cenfure,  as  Mr  Rofe  thinks,  on  the  character  of  Sir  Pa- 
trick ■,  and,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  that  cenfure,  he  now  finds  it 
s  neceflary  '  to  pubiifh  this  volume. 

All  this  founds  very  chivalrous  and  affectionate  •,  but  we  have 
three  little  remarks  to  make;  In  the  firft  place,  Mr  Fox  par/s  no 
■cenfure  on  Sir  Patrick  Hume.  In  the  fecond  place,  this  publica- 
tion does  by  no  means  obviate  the  cenfure  of  which  Mr  Rofe 
complains.  And,  thirdly,  it  is  utterly  abfurd  to  afcribe  Mr  Rofe's 
part  of  the  volume,  in  which  Sir  Patrick  Hume  is  fcarcely  ever 
mentioned,  to  any  anxiety  about  his  reputation. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Mr  Fox  paffes  no  cen- 
fure on  Sir  Patrick  Hume.  On  the  contrary,  he  fays  of  him,  that 
i  he  had  early  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  ; '  and 
afterwards  rates  him  fo  very  highly,  as  to  think  it  a  fufftcient  rea- 
son for  conftruing  fome  doubtful  points  in  Sir  John  Cochrane'^ 
conduct,  favourably,  that  *  he  had  always  acted  in  conjunction 
4  with  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  who  is  proved  by  the  fubfequent  events, 
e  and  indeed  5?/  the  "whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  conduct,  to  have 
.*  been  uniformly  sincere  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  ' 
Such  is  the  deliberate  and  unequivocal  teitimony  which  Mr  Fox 
has  borne  to  the  character  of  this  gentleman-,  and  fuch  the  histori- 
an, whofe  unjuft  cenfures  have  compelled  the  Right  Honourable 
■George  Rofe  to  indite  250  quarto  pages,  out  of  pure  regard  to  the 
injured  memory  of  this  anceitor  of  his  deceafed  patron. 

"Such  is  Mr  Fox's  opinion,  then,  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  ;  and  the 
only  opinion  he  any  where  gives  of  his  character.  With  regard 
to  his  conduct,  he  obferves,  indeed,  in  one  place,  that  he  - 
the  other  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  enterprife  appear  to  nave 
paid  too  little  deference  to  the  opinion  of  their  noble  leader ; 
and  narrates,  in  another,  that  at  the  breaking  up  of  their  iil 
army,  they  did  not  even  ftay  to  reafon  with  him,  but  croiTed  the 
Clyde  with  fuch  as  would  follow  them.  Now,  Sir  Patrick's  own 
narrative,  fo  far  from  contradicting  either  of  thefe  ftate.me.nts, 
confirms  them  both  in  the  mod  remarkable  manner.  There  is 
fcarcely  a  page  of  it  that  does  not  (how  the  jealous  and  coutrouU 
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ing  fpirit  which  was  exercifed  towards  their  leader;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  concluding  fcene,  Sir  Patrick's  own  account  makes 
infinitely  more  flrongly  againft  himfelf  and  Sir  John  Cochran, 
than  the  general  ftatement  of  Mr  Fox.  So  far  from  flaying  to 
argue  with  their  general  before  parting  with  him,  it  appears  that 
Sir  Patrick  did  not  fo  much  as  fee  him  •,  and  that  Cochrane,  at 
whofe  fuggeftion  he  deferted  him,  had  in  a  manner  ordered  that 
unfortunate  nobleman  to  leave  their  company.  The  material 
words  of  the  narrative  are  these. 

'  On  coming  down  to  Kilpatric'k,  I  met  Sir  John  (Cochrane),  with 
others  accompanying  him  ;  who,  takeing  mee  by  the  hand,  turned  me r , 
saying,  My  heart,  goe  you  with  mee.  Whither  goe  you,  said  I  ?  Over 
Clide  by  boate,  said  he. — I :  Wher  is  Argyle  ?  I  must  see  him. — He: 
He  is  gone  away  to  his  owne  countrey,  you  cannot  see  him. — I:  How 
comes  this  change  of  resolution,  and  that  wee  went  not  together  to 
Glasgow  ? — He  :  It  is  no  time  to  answer  questions,  but  I  shall  satisfy 
you  afterward.  To  the  boates  wee  came,  tilled  2,  and  rowed  over, ' 
&c. — «  An  honest  gentleman  who  was  present,  told  mee  afterward  the 
manner  of  his  parting  with  the  Erie.  Argyle  being  in  the  roome  with 
Sir  John,  the  gentleman  coming  in,  found  confusion  in  the  Erie's  coun- 
tenance and  speach.  In  cud  he  said,  Sir  John,  I  pray  advise  mee 
what  shall  I  doe  ;  shall  I  goe  over  Clide  with  you,  or  shall  I  froe  to 
my  owne  countrey  ?  Sir  John  answered,  My  Lord,  I  have  told  you 
my  opinion  ;  you  have  some  Highlanders  here  about  you  ;  it  is  Led  you 
goe  to  your  owne  countrey  with  them,  for  it  is  io  no  purpose  for  you  to 
go  over  Clide.  My  Lord,  /aire  you  nr//.  Then  call'd  the  gentleman, 
Come  dxvay,  Sir  ;  ivlto  followed  him  when  I  met  with  him. ' — Sir  P. 
Hume's  Narrative,  p.  63,  (if. 

Such  are  all  the  cenfures  which  Mr  Fox  paffes  upon  this  de- 
parted worthy  ;  and  fuch  rhe  contradiction  which  Mr  Rofe  now 
thinks  it  neceflary  to  exhibit.  It  is  very  true  that  Mr  Fox,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  narrative,  is  under  the  neceffity  of  mentioning,  on 
the  credit  of  all  the  hiftorians  who  have  treated  of  the  fubje£r, 
that  Argvle,  after  his  capture,  did  exprefs  himfelf  in  terms  ot' 
}i  ong  difapprobation,  both  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  and  of  Sir  Jorm 
Cochrane  ;  and  faid,  that  their  ignorance  and  mrfconducl:  was, 
though  not  designedly  the  chief  caufe  of  Ids  failure.  Mr  Fox 
neither  adopts  nor  rejects  this  fentiment.  He  gives  his  own  opi- 
nion, a*  we  have  alreadv  feen,  in  terms  of  the  highefl  encomium 
on  the  character  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  merely  repeats  the  ex- 
preffions  of  Argyle  as  he  found  them  in  Woodrow  and  the  other 
hiftorians,  and  as  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  repeating  them,  if 
he  was  to  give  any  account  of  the  laft  words  of  that  unfortunate 
nobleman.  It  is  this  cenfure  of  Argyle,  then,  perhaps,  and  not 
any  cenfure  of  Mr  Fox's,  that  Mr  Rofe  intended  to  obviate  by 
the  publication  before  us.  But,  upon  this  fuppofition,  how  did 
the  appearance  of  Mr  Fox's  book  conftitute  that  necessity  which 

compelled 
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compelled  the  tender  conscience  of  Lord  Marchmont's  executor  to 
give  to  the  world  this  long  lost  justification  of  his  ancestor  ?  The 
cerfsure  did  not  appear  for  the  first  time  in  Mr  Fox's  book.  It 
was  repeated,  during  Sir  Patrick's  own  life,  in  all  the  papers  of 
the  time,  and  in  all  the  historians  since.  Sir  Patrick  lived  near- 
ly forty  good  years  after  this  accusation  of  Argyle  was  made 
public  ;  and  thirty-six  of  those  years  in  great  credit,  honour  and 
publicity.  If  he  had  thought  that  the  existence  of  such  an  accu- 
sation constituted  a  kind  of  moral  necessity  for  the  publication  of 
his  narrative,  it  is  evident  that  he  would  himself  have  published 
it ;  and  if  it  was  not  necessary  then,  while  he  was  alive  to  suffer 
by  the  censure  of  his  leader,  or  to  profit  by  its  refutation,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  it  should  be  necessary  now,  when 
J  30  years  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  it,  and  the  bones  of  its 
author  have  reposed  for  nearly  a  century  in  their  peaceful  and 
honoured  monument. 

That  the  narrative  never  was  publifned  before,  though  the  cen- 
fure,  to  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  antidote,  had  been  publifhed 
for  more  than  a  century,  is  a. pretty  fatisfatElory  pjronf,  that  thofe 
who  were  moft  intereiled,  and  beft  qualified  to  judge,  either  did 
»ot  confider  the  cenfure  as  very  deadly,  or  the  antidote  as  very 
effectual.  We  are  very  well  contented  to  leave  it  doubtful  which 
of  thefe  was  the  cafe  ;  and  we  are  convinced,  that  all  the  readers 
of  Mr  Rofe's  book  will  agree  that  it  is  full  very  doubtful.  Sir 
Patrick,  in  his  narrative,  no  doubt,  fays,  that  Argyle  was  ex- 
tremely arrogant,  ft? If-  willed,  and  obftinate  j  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  the  Earl  faid  of  him,  that  lie  was  jealous,  difobedient, 
and  untraceable.  Both  were  men  of  honour  and  veracity;  and, 
we  doubt  not,  believed  what  they  faid.  It  is  even  pofiible  that 
both  may  have  faid  truly  ;  but,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  and  with 
no  new  evidence  but  the  averment  of  one  of  the  parties,  it  would 
be  altogether  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  decide  which  may  have  come 
neareft  to  an  impartial  ftatement.  Before  the  publication  of  the 
prefent  narrative,  it  is  plain,  from  Woodrow,  Burnet,  and  other  wri- 
ters, that  confiderable  blame  was  generally  laid  on  Argyle  for  his 
peremptorinefs  and  obftinacy  ;  and  now  that  the  narrative  is  pub- 
lifhed, it  is  ftill  more  apparent  than  ever,  that  he  had  fome  ground 
for  the  charges  he  made  againfh  his  officers.  The  whole  tenor  of 
it  fliow?,  that  they  were  conftantly  in  the  habit  of  checking  and 
thwarting  him  ;  and  we  have  already  feen,  that  it  gives  a  very 
lame  and  unfutis  factory  account  of  their  ftrange  defection  of  him, 
when  tlieir  fortunes  appeared  to  be  defperate. 

It  is  perfectly  plain,  therefore,  we  conceive,  that  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr  Fox's  book  conftituted  neither  a  neceffity  nor  an  intel- 
legible  inducement  for  the  publication  of  this  narrative ;  and  that 

the 
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the  narrative,  now  that  it  is  publifhed,  has  no  tendency  to  remove 
any  flight  fhade  of  cenfure  that  hillory  may  have  thrown  over 
the  temper  or  prudence  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume.  But,  even  if  all 
this  had  been  otherwife — if  Mr  Fox  had,  for  the  firfr  time,  infi- 
nuated  a  cenfure  on  this  defunct  whig,  and  if  the  Narrative  had 
contained  the  moft  complete  refutation  of  Such  a  cenfure,  this 
might  indeed  have  accounted  for  the  publication  of  Sir  Patrick's 
narrative  •,  but  it  could  not  have  accounted  at  all  for  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr  Rofe's  book — the  only  thing  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
narrative  is  given  as  an  appendix  of  65  pages  to  a  volume  of  up- 
wards of  300.  In  publiihing  the  narrative,  Mr  Rofe  did  not  af- 
fume  the  character  of  i  an  author, '  and  was  not  called  upon,  by 
the  refponfibility  of  that  character,  to  explain  to  the  world  his 
reafons  for  *  fubmitting  himfelf  to  their  judgment.5  It  is  only 
for  his  book,  them  exclufive  of  the  narrative,  that  Mr  Rofe  can  be 
underftood  to  be  offering  any  apology,  and  the  apology  he  offers 
is,  that  it  fprung  from  the  impulfe  of  private  friendship.  When 
the  matter  is  looked  into,  however,  it  turns  out,  that  though 
private  friendship  may,  by  a  great  ftretch,  be  fuppofed  to  have 
dictated  the  publication  of  the  appendix,  it  can  by  no  poffibiliry 
account,  or  help  to  account,  for  the  composition  of  the  book. 
Nay,  the  tendency  and  tenor  of  the  book  is  fuch  as  thus  ardent 
and  romantic  friendship  rrroft  neceffarily  condemn.  It  contains 
nothing  whatever  in  praife  or  in  defence  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume; 
but  it  contains  a  very  keen,  and  not  a  very  candid  attack,  upon 
his  party  and  his  principles.  Profelling  to  be  publifhed  from  an- 
xiety to  vindicate  and  exalt  the  memory  ox  an  infurgent  revolution 
whig,  it  confifts  almoit  entirely  of  an  attempt  to  depreciate  Whig 
principles,  and  openly  to  decry  and  vilify  fuch  of  Mr  Fox's  opi- 
nions, as  Sir  Patrick  Hume  constantly  exemplified  i:i  his  actions. 
There  never  was  an  effect,  we  believe,  imputed  to  fo  improbable 
a  caufe. 

Finally,  we  may  afk,  if  Mr  Rofe's  view,  in  this  publication, 
was  merely  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  why- 
he  did  not  put  into  Mr  Fox's  hands  the  information  wliich  would 
have  rendered  all  vindication  unneceffary  ?  It  was  known  to  all  the 
world,  for  feveral  years,  that  Mr  Fox  was  engaged  in  the  hiitory 
of  that  period  ;  and  if  Mr  Rofe  really  thought  that  the  papers  in 
his  cullody  gave  a  different  view  of  Sir  Patrick's  conduct  from 
that  exhibited  in  the  printed  authorities,  was  it  not  his  duty  to 
put  Mr  Fox  upon  his  guard  againft  being  mifled  by  them,  and  to 
communicate  to  him  thofe  invaluable  documents,  to  which  he 
could  have  aeeefs  in  no  other  way  ?  Did  he  doubt  that  Mr  Fox 
would  have  candour  to  ftate  the  truth,  or  that  :,j  would  have  Stat- 
ed 
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-;  !  With  nleafure  any  thins  that  could  exalt  the  character  of  a  re- 
volution whig  ?  Did  he  imagine  that  any  ftatement  of  his  could 
ever  obtain  equal  notoriety  and  effect  with  a  ftatement  in  Mr  Fox's 
hiftory?  Or,  did  he  poorly  withhold  this  information,  that  he 
might  detract  from  the  value  of  that  hiftory,  and  have  to  boaft  to 
the  public  that  there  was  one  point  upon  which  he  was  better  in- 
formed than  that  illuftrious  ftatefman  ?  As  to  the  prepofterous 
apology  which  feems  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  book  itfelf,  viz.  that 
it  wis  Mr  Fox's  bufinefs  to  have  afked  for  thefe  papers,  and  not 
Mr  Rofe's  to  have  offered  them,  we  Hi  all  only  obferve,  that  it 
ftands  on  a  point  of  etiquette,  which  would  fcarcely  be  permitted 
to  govern  the  civilities  of  tradefmens'  wives ;  and  that  it  feems 
not  a  little  unreasonable  to  lay  Mr  Fox  under  the  nece'ffity  of  afk- 
ing  for  papers,  the  very  exigence  of  which  he  could  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  expect.  This  narrative  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  has  now  lain 
in  the  archives  of  his  family  for  130  years>  unknown  and  unful- 
pected  to  all  but  its  immediate  proprietors  ;  and,  diitinguilhed  as 
Sir  Patrick  was  in  his  day  in  Scotland,  it  certainly  does  not  imply 
anv  extraordinary  ftupidity  in  Mr  Fox,  not  to  know,  by  intuition, 
that  there  were  papers  of  his  in  exigence  which  might  afford  him 
fome  lights  on  the  fubject  of  his  hifcory. 

We  may  appear  to  have  dwelt  too  long  on  thefe  preliminary 
consideration?,  fince  the  intrinfic  value  of  Mr  Rofe's  obfervations 
certainly  will  not  be  affected  by  the  truth  or  the  fallacy  of  the 
motives  he  has  afiigned  for  publishing  them.  It  is  impoffible, 
however,  not  to  fee  that,  when  a  writer  afllgns  a  falfe  motive  for 
his  coming  forward,  he  is  commonly  confcious,  that  the  real  one 
is  difcreditable ;  and  that  to  expofe  the  hollownefs  of  fuch  a  pre- 
tence, is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  wholeforrie  diflruit  of  bis  ge- 
neral fajrnefs  and  temper.  Any  body  certainly  had  a  right  to 
pubiifh  remarks  on  Mr  Fox's  wyck, — and  nobody  a  better  right 
than  Mr  Rofe  ;  and  if  he  had  dated  openly,  that  all  the  habits 
and  connexions  of  his  life  had  led  him  to  wifh  to  fee  that  work 
discredited j  no  one  would  have  been  entitled  to  complain  of  his 
exertions  in  the  caufe.  When  he  choofes  to  difguife  this  motive, 
however,  and  to  affign  another  which  does  not  at  all  account  for 
the  phenomenon,  we  are  fo  far  from  forgetting  the  existence  of  the 
other,  that  we  are  internally  convinced  of  its  being  much,  ftronger 
than  we  fhould  otherwife  have  fufpetted  ;  and  that  it  is  only  dif- 
UMVibled,  becaule  it  exilts  in  a  degree  that  could  not  have  been  de- 
cently avowed.  For  the  fame  reafon,  therefore,  of  enabling  our 
readers  more  distinctly  to  appretiate  the  intellect  and  temper  of  this 
Slight  Honourable  author,  we  mult  fay  a  word  or  two  more  of  his 
jntioduclion,  before  proceeding  to  the  fubftance  of  his  remarks. 
Besides  the  edifying  history  of  his  motive  for  writing,  we  are 

favoured, 
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favoured,  in  that  singular  piece,  with  a  number  of  his  opinions 
upon  points  no  way  connected  with  Mr  Fox  or  his  history  ;  and 
with  a  copious  account  of  his  Jabours  and  studies  in  all  kinds  of 
juridical  and  constitutional  learning.  In  order  to  confirm  an  opi- 
nion, that  a  minute  knowledge  of  our  antient  history  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  understand  our  actual  constitution,  he  takes  an  unin- 
telligible survey  of  the  progress  of  our  government,  from  the 
days  of  King  Alfred, — and  quotes  Lord  Coke,  Plowden,  Doomes- 
day  Book,  Lord  Ellesmere,  Rymer's  Fcedera,  Dugdale's  Origines, 
the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  Whitelock,  and  Abbott's  Records  ;  but, 
above  all,  '  a  report  which  /  made  several  years  ago  on  the  state 
'  of  the  records  in  my  custody. '  He  then  goes  on,  in  the  most 
obliging  manner,  to  inform  his  readers,  that  '  Vertot's  Account 

*  of  the  Revolutions  of  Rome  has  been  found  very  useful  by  per- 
4  sons  who  have  read  the  Roman  History  ;  but  the  best  model 
'  that  I  have  met  with  for  such   a  work  as   appears  to  me  to  be 

*  much  wanted,  is  a  short  History  of  Poland,  which  I  translated 

*  nearly  forty  years  ago,  but  did  not  publish  ;  the  manuscript  of 

*  which  His  Majesty  at  the  time  did   me   the  honour  to  accept, 

*  and  it  probably  is  still  in  His  Majesty's  library. '  Introduction, 
p.  xxiv.  xxv. 

Truly  all  this  is  very  interesting  ;  and  very  much  to  the  purpose  : 
— but  scarcely  more  so  than  eight  or  nine  pages  that  follow,  con- 
taining a  long  account  of  the  conversations  which  Lord  March- 
mont  had  with  Lord  Bclingbroke,  about  the  politics  of  Queen 
Anne's  ministers,  and  which  Mr  Rose  now  gives  to  the  world 
from  his  recollection  of  various  conversations  between  himself 
and  Lord  Marchmont.     He  tells  us,  moreover,  that,  '  accustom- 

*  ed  as  he  has  been  to  official  accuracy  in  statement  '  he  had  natu- 
rally a  quick  eye  for  mistakes  in  fact  or  in  deduction; — that,  c  hav- 

*  ing  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  affectionate  friendship  of 
'  Mr  Pitt, '  he  has  been  more  scrupulous  than  he  would  other- 
wise hav*  been,  in  ascertaining  the  grounds  of  his  animadversions 
on  the  work  of  his  great  rival; — and  that,  notwithstanding  all 
this  anxiety,  and  the  want  of  *  disembarrassment  of  mind,  and 
4  leisure  of  time, '  he  has  compiled  this  volume  in  about  as  many 
weeks  as  Mr  Fox  took  years  to  the  woik  on  which  it  comments  ! 

For  the  observations  themselves,  we  must  say  that  we  have  perus- 
ed them  with  considerable  pleasure — not  certainly  from  any  extra- 
ordinary gratification  which  we  derived  from  the  justness  of  the 
sentiments,  or  the  elegance  of  the  style,  but  from  a  certain  agree- 
able surprise  which  we  experienced  on  finding  how  few  parts  of 
Mr  Fox's  doctrine  were  considered  as  vulnerable,  even  by  Mr 
Rose  ;  and  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  his  freest  and  strongest 
observations  that  jealous  observer  has  expressed  his  most  cordial 

concurrence.. 
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concurrence.  The  Right  Honourable  Geovge  Rose,  we  rather 
believe,  is  commonly  considered  as  one  of  the  least  whitish  or 
democratical  of  all  the  public  characters  whey  have  lived  in  our 
times  ;  and  he  has  himself  acknowledged,  that  a  long  habit  of 
political  opposition  to  Mr  Fox,  had  perhaps  given  him  a  stronger 
bias  against  his  favourite  doctrines  than  he  might  otherwise  have 
entertained.  It  was  therefore  no  slight  consolation  to  us  to  find 
that  the  true  principles  of  English  liberty  had  made  so  great  a 
progress  in  the  opinions  of  all  men  in  upper  life,  as  to  extort 
such  an  ample  admission  of  them,  even  from  a  person  of  Mr 
Rose's  habits  and  connexions.  As  we  fear,  however,  that  the 
same  justness  and  liberality  of  thinking  are  by  no  means  general 
among  the  more  obscure  retainers  of  party  throughout  the  coun- 
try, we  think  it  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  quote  a  few  of  the 
passages  to  which  we  have  alluded,  just  to  let  the  vulgar  tories 
in  the  provinces  see  how  much  of  their  favourite  doctrines  has 
been  abjured  by  their  more  enlightened  chiefs  and  leaders  in  the 
seat  of  government. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  all  the  passages,  (which  it  would  be 
useless  and  tedious  to  recite),  in  which  the  patriotism  and  public 
virtue  of  Sir  P.  Hume  are  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  posterity. 
Now,  Sir  P.  Hume,  that  true  and  sincere  lover  of  his  countrv., 
whose  '  talents  and  virtues  his  Sovereign  acknowledged  and  re-- 
1  warded,'  and  '  whose  honours  have  been  attended  by  the  suf- 

*  frage  of  his  country,  and  the  approbation  of  good  men, '  was, 
even  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  concerned  in  designs  analogous  to 
those  of  Russell  and  Sydney  ; — and,  very  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  James,  and  (as  Mr  Rose  thinks)  before  that  monarch  had 
done  any  thing  in  the  least  degree  blameable,  rose  up  openly  in 
arms,  and  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  people  to  overthrow  the  ex- 
isting government.  Even  Mr  Fox  hesitates  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
the  virtue  of  those  engaged  in  such  enterprizes  ; — and  yet  Mr 
Rose,  professing  to  see  danger  in  that  writer's  excessive  zeal  for 
liberty,  writes  a  book  to  extol  the  patriotism  of  a  premature  in- 
surgent. 

After  this,  we  need  not  quote  oar  author's  warm  panegyrics  on 
the  Revolution — {  that  glorious  event  to  which  the  measures  of 
'  James  necessarily  led, ' — or  on  the  character  of  Lord  Sommers — 

*  whose  wisdom,  talents,  political  courage  and  virtue,  would  alone 

*  have  been  sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  that  measure. '  It 
may  surprise  some  of  his  political  admirers  a  little  more,  how- 
ever, to  find  him  professing  that  lie   '  concurs  with  Mr  Fox  as  to 

*  the  expediency  of  the  Bill  of  Exclusion  '  (that  boldest  and  most 
decided  of  all  whig  measures) ;  and  thinks  *  that  the  events  which 

*  took  place  in  the  next  reign  afford  a  strong  justification  of  the 

*  conduct 
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c  conduct  of  the  promoters  of  that  measure. '  When  his  tory 
friends  have  digested  that  sentiment,  they  may  look  at  his  patri- 
otic invectives  against  the  degrading  connexion  of  the  two  las' 
of  the  Stuart  Princes  with  the  court  of  France  ;  and   *  the  scan- 

*  dalous  profligacy  by  which  Charles  and  his  successor  betrayed 
'  the  best  interests  of  their  country  for  miserable  stipends. ' 
There  is  something  very  edifying  indeed,  though  we  should  fear 
a  little  alarming  to  courtly  tempers,  in  the  warmth  with  which 
our  author  winds  up  his  diatribe  on  this  interesting  subject. 
'  Evtry  one,'  he  observes,  '  who  carries  on  a  clandestine  corre- 

*  spondence  with  a  foreign  power,  in  matters  touching  the  inte- 
'  rests  of  Great  Britain,  is  prima  facie  guilty  of  a  great  moral, 
4  as  well  as  political^  crime.  If  a  subject,  he  is  a  traitor  to  his 
'  King  and  his  country  •,    if  a  Monarch,  he  is  a  traitor  io  the  Grown 

*  'which  lie  icears,   and    to   the   empire  which  he  governs.     There 

*  may,  by  possibility,  be  circumstances  to  extenuate  the  former  ; 
'  there  can  be  none  to  lessen  our  detestation  of  the  latter.'  p. 
1-10,   150. 

Conformably  to  these  sentiments^  Mr  Rose  expresses  his  con- 
currence with  all  that  Mr  Fox  says  of  the  arbitrary  and  oppres- 
sive   measures   which  distinguished   the  latter   part   of  Charle 
reign  ; — declares  that  '  he  has  manifested  great    temperance   and 

*  forbearance  in  the  character  whicli  he  gives  of  jefferies, ' — and 
'  understated  the  enormity  of  the  cruel  and  detestable  proceedings 

*  of  the  Scottish  government,  in  its  unheard-of  acts  of  power, 
'  and  the  miseries  and  persecutions  which  it  inflicted;' — admits 
that  Mr  Fox's  work  treated  of  a  period,  f  in  which  thetyran 

*  of  the  Sovereign  at  home  was  not  redeemed  by  any  g'ory  or  suc- 
'  cess  abroad  ;  ' — arid  speaks  of  th    Revolution  as  the  era  '  when 

*  the  full  measure  of  the  Monarch's  tyrannical  twirpations  v. 

'  resistance  a  duly  paramount  io  every  consideration  of  personal 

*  or  public  danger.  ' 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  we  conceive,  to  read  these,  and  many 
other  passages  which  might  be  quoted  from  the  work  before  us, 
without  taking  the  author  lor  a  Whig  ;  and  it  certainly  is  not  easy 
to  comprehend,  how  the  writer  of  them  could  quarrel  with  anything 
in  Mr  Fox's  History,  for  want  of  deference  and  veneration  for  the 
monarchical  part  of  our  constitution.  To  say  the  truth,  we  have 
not  always  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  worthy  author's 
consistency  ;  and  holding,  as  we  are  inclined  to  do,  that  his  na- 
tural and  genuine  sentiments  are  liberal  and  manly,  we  can  only 
account  for  the  narrowness  and  unfairness  of  some  of  his  remai  ks> 
by  supposing  them  to  originate  from  the  habits  of  his  practical 
politics,  and  of  that  long  course  of  opposition,  in  which  \\q  le  lin- 
ed to  consider  it  a  duty  to  his  party  to  discredit  everything  that  came 

from 
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from  the  advocates  of  the  people.  We  shall  now  say  a  word  or 
two  on  the  remarks  themselves,  which,  as  wo  have  already  no- 
ticed, will  be  found  to  be  infinitely  fewer,  and  more  insignificant, 
than  any  one,  looking  merely  to  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  could 
possibly  have  conjectured. 

The  first,  of  any  sort  of  importance,  is  made  on  those  passages 
in  which  Mr  Fox  calls  the  execution  of  the  King  '  a  far  less  vio- 
lent measure  than  that  of  Lord  Strafford  ; '  and  says,  that  *  there 
was  something  in  the  splendour  and  magnanimity  of  the  act> 
which  has  served  to  raise  the  character  of  the  nation  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Europe  in  general. '  Mr  Rose  takes  great  offence  at  both, 
these  remarks  ;  and  says,  that  the  constitution  itself  was  violated 
by  the  execution  of  the  King,  while  the  case  of  Lord  Strafford 
was  but  a  private  injury.  We  are  afraid  Mr  Rose  does  not  per- 
fectly understand  Mr  Fox, — otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  not  to 
agree  with  him.  The  grossness  of  Lord  Strafford's  case  consist- 
ed in  this,  that  a  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  in,  after  a  regular 
proceeding  by  impeachment  had  been  tried  against  him.  He  was 
substantially  acquitted,  by  the  most  unexceptionable  process  known 
in  our  law,  bejbre  the  bill  of  attainder  came  to  declare  him  guilty, 
and  to  punish  him.  There  was  here,  therefore,  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  all  law  and  justice,  and  a  precedent  for  endless  ab- 
uses and  oppressions.  In  the  case  of  the  King,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  could  be  no  violation  of  settled  rules  or  practice  •,  because 
the  case  itself  was  necessarily  out  of  the  purview  of  every  rule, 
and  could  be  drawn  into  no  precedent.  The  constitution,  no 
doubt,  was  necessarily  destroyed  or  suspended  by  the  trial ;  but 
Mr  Rose  appears  to  forget,  that  it  had  been  destroyed  or  suspend- 
ed before,  by  the  war,  or  by  the  acts  of  the  King  which  brought 
on  the  war.  If  it  was  lawful  to  fight  against  the  King,  it  must 
have  been  lawful  to  take  him  prisoner:  after  he  was  a  prisoner^ 
it  was  both  lawful  and  necessary  to  consider  what  should  be  done 
with  him  ;  and  every  deliberation  of  this  sort  had  all  the  assump- 
tion, and  none  of  the  fairness  of  a  trial.  Yet  Mr  Rose  has  him- 
self told  us,  that  '  there  are  cases  in  which  resistance  becomes  a 
paramount  duty  •,  '  and  probably  is  not  prepared  to  say,  that  it 
was  more  violent  and  criminal  to  drive  King  James  from  the  throne 
in  1C88,  than  to  wrest  all  law  and  justice  to  take  the  life  of  Lord 
Strafford  in  1641.  Yet  the  constitution  was  as  much  violated  by 
the  forfeiture  of  the  one  Sovereign,  as  by  the  trial  and  execution 
of  the  other.  It  was  possible  that  the  trial  of  King  Charles  might 
have  terminated  in  a  sentence  of  mere  deprivation  ;  and  if  James 
had  fought  r  gainst  his  people,  and  been  conquered,  he  might  have 
been  tried  and  executed.  The  constitution  was  gone  for  the  time, 
■~\  both  cases,  as  soon  as  force  was  mutually  appealed  to  ;  and  the 

violence 
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violence  that  fallowed  thereafter,  to  the  person  of  the  Monarch, 
can  receive  no  aggravation  from  any  view  of  that  nature. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  loyal  horror  which  Mr  Rose  ex- 
presses, when  Mr  Fox  speaks  of  the  splendour  and  magnanimity 
of  the  proceeding*  against  the  King,  it  is  probable  that  this  zea- 
lous observer  was  not  aware,  that  his  favourite  '  prerogative  writ- 
er,'  Mr  Hume,  had  used  the  same,  or  still  loftier  expressions,  in 
relation  to  the  same  event.  Some  of  the  words  of  that  loyal  and 
unsuspected  historian  are  as  follows.  '  The  pomp,  the  dignity, 
4   the  ceremonv  of  this   transaction,   correspond   to   the-  greatest 

*  conceptions  that  are  suggested  in  the  annals  of  human  kind  ; — 

*  the  delegates  of  a  great  people  sitting   in   judgment  upon   their 

*  Supreme  magistrate,  and  trying  him  for  his  mismanagement  and 

*  breach  of  trust. '  *  Cordially  as  we  agree  with  Mr  Fox  in  the 
unprofitable  severity  of  this  example,  it  is  impossible,  we  con- 
ceive, for  any  one  to  consider  the  great,  grave,  and  solemn  move- 
ment of  th^  nation  that  led  to  it,  or  the  stern  and  dispassionate 
temper  in  which  it  was  conducted,  without  feeling  that  proud 
contrast  between  this  execution  and  that  of  all  other  deposed  so- 
vereigns in  history, — which  l?d  Mr  Fox,  in  common  with  Mr 
Hume,  and  every  other  writer  on  the  subject,  to  make  use  of  the 
expressions  which  have  been  alluded  to. 

When  Mr  Rose,  in  the  close  of  his  remarks  upon  this  subject, 
permits  himself  to  insinuate,  that  if  Mr  Fox  thought  such  high 
praise  due  to  the  publicity,  &c.  of  King  Charles's  trial,  he  must 
have  felt  unbounded  admiration  at  that  of  Lewis  XVI.  ; — he  has 
laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  such  vuhgar  and  unoandid  unfair- 
ness, as  was  not  to  have  been  at  all  expected  from  a  person  of  his 
rank  and  description.  If  Lewis  XVI.  had  been  openly  in  arms 
against  his  people, — if  the  Convention  had  required  no  other  vic- 
tim,— and  had  settled  into  a  regular  government  as  soon  as  he  was 
removed,  there  might  have  been  more  room  for  a  parallel, — to 
which,  as  the  fact  actually  stands,  every  Briton  must  listen  with 
indignation.  Lewis  XVI.  was  wantonly  sacrificed  to  the  rage  of 
an  insane  and  bloodthirsty  faction,  and  tossed  to  the  executioner 
among  the  common  supplies  for  the  guillotine.  The  publicity  and 
parade  of  his  trial  were  assumed  from  no  love  of  justice,  or  sense 
of  dignity  ;  but  from  a  low  principle  of  profligate  and  clamorous 
defiance  to  every  thing  that  had  become  displeasing  :  and,  ridicu- 
lous and  incredible  as  it  would  appear  of  any  other  nation,  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  a  certain  childish  emulation  of  the 
avenging  liberty  of  the  English  had  its  share  in  producing  this 
paltry  copy  of  our  grand  and  original  daring.  The  insane  cox- 
combs 

*  Hume's  History,  vol.  vii.  p.  l&l. 
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combs  who  blew  out  their  brains,  after  a  piece  of  tawdry  decla- 
mation, in  some  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  were  about  as  like 
Cato  or  Hannibal,  as  the  trial  and  execution  of  Lewis  was  like 
the  condemnation  of  King  Charles.  Our  regicides  were  serious 
and  original  at  least,  in  the  bold,  bad  deeds  which  they  commit- 
ted.  The  regicides  of  France  were  poor  theatrical  imitators, — 
intoxicated  with  blood  and  with  power,  and  incapable  eveji  of 
forming  a  sober  estimate  of  the  guilt  or  the  consequences  of  their 
actions.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  must  remind  our  read- 
ers, that  Mr  Fox  unequivocally  condemns  the  execution  of  the 
King  ;  and  spends  some  time  in  showing  that  it  was  excusable  nei- 
ther on  the  ground  of  present  expediency  or  future  warning.  It 
is  after  he  has  finished  that  statement,  that  he  proceeds  to  say,  that 

*  notwithstanding  what  the  more  reasonable  part  of  mankind  may 

*  think,  it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  that  proceeding  has  not  serv- 
'  ed  to  raise  the  national  character  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners, '  Sec.  ; 
and  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  conversations  he  had  himself  wit- 
nessed on  that  subject  abroad.  A  man  must  be  a  very  zealous 
royalist,  indeed,  to  disbelieve  or  be  offended  with  this. 

Mr  Rose's  next  observation  is  in  favour  of  General  Monk;  upon 
■whom  he  is  of  opinion  that  Mr  Fox  has  been  by  far  too  severe, — at 
the  same  time  that  he  fails  utterly  in  obviating  any  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  that  severity  is  justified.  Monk  was  not  reponsible  alone 
indeed,  for  restoring  the  king,  without  taking  any  security  for  the 
people  •,  but,  as  wielding  the  whole  power  of  the  army,  by  which 
that  restoration  was  effected,  he  is  certainly  chiefly  responsible  for 
that  most  criminal  omission.  As  to  his  indifference  to  the  fate 
of  his  companions  in  arms,  Mr  Rose  does  indeed  quote  the  testi- 
mony of  his  chaplain,  who  wrote  a  complimentary  life  of  his  pa- 
tron, to  prove  that,  on  the  trial  of  the  regicides*  he  behaved  with 
great  moderation.  We  certainly  do  not  rate  this  testimony  very 
high  ;  and  do  think  it  far  more  than  compensated  by  that  of  Mrs 
Hutchison,  who,  in  the  life  of  her  husband,  says,  that  on  the  first 
proceedings   against  the  regicides    in   the  House  of  Commons, 

*  Monk  sate  still,  and  had  not  one  word  to  interpose  for  any  man, 

*  but  was  as  forward  to  set  vengeance  on  foot  as  any  one. '  *  And  a 
little  afterwards  she  adds,  apparently  from  her  own  personal 
knowledge  and  observation,  that  '  before  the  prisoners  were 
'  brought  to  the  Tower,  Pvlonk  and  his  wife  came  one  evening  to 
'  the  garden,  and  caused  them  to  be  brought  down,  only  to  stare 
'  at  them, — which  was  such  a  behaviour  lor  that  man,  who  had  be- 

*  trayed  so  many  of  those  that  had  honoured  and  trusted  him,  &c. 

*  as  no  story  can  paTalell  the  inhumanity  of. '  f 

With  regard  again  to   Mr  Fox's  charge  of  Monk's  tamely  ac- 

quiescing  in  the  insults  so  meanly  put  on  the  illustrious  corpse  of 

vol.  xiv.  no.  28.  K  k  his 

•'  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchison,  p.  §7&  f  Ibid.  p.  378. 
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his  old  commander  Blake,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  even  from  the 
authorities  referred  to  by  Mr  Rose,  that  Blake's  body  was  dug  up 
by  the  King's  order,  among  others,  and  removed  out  of  the  hal- 
lowed precincts  of  Westminster,  to  be  reinterred  with  twenty- 
more,   in  one  pit  at  St  Margaret's. 

But  the  chief  charge  is,  that  on  the  trial  of  Argyle,  Monk  spon- 
taneously sent  douTi  some  confidential  letters,  which  turned  the 
scale  of  evidence  against  that  unfortunate  nobleman.  This  state- 
ment, to  which  Mr  Fox  is  most  absurdly  blamed  for  giving  cre- 
dit, is  ma<ie  on  the  authority  of  the  three  historians  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  date  of  the  transaction,  and  who  all  report  it  as  quite 
certain  and  notorious.  These  historians  are  Burnet,  Baiilie  and 
Cunningham  ;  nor  are  they  contradicted  by  any  one  writer  on  the 
subject,  except  Dr  Campbell,  who,  at  a  period  comparatively  re- 
cent, and  without  pretending  to  have  discovered  any  new  docu- 
ment on  the  subject,  is  pi  ase«f  to  disbelieve  them  upon  certain 
hypothetical  and  argumentative  reasons  of  his  own.  These  rea- 
sons Mr  Laing  has  examined  and  most  satisfactorily  obviated  in  his 
history  j  and  Mr  Rose  has  exerted  incredible  industry  to  defend. 
The  Scottish  records  for  that  period  have  perished  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
*on,  and  because  a  collection  of  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  of  that 
age,  in  Mr  Rome's  post>e»won,make  no  mention  of  the  circumstance, 
he  thinks  fit  to  discredit  it  altogether.  If  this  kind  of  scepticism 
were  to  be  indulged,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  reliance  on 
history.  In  this  particular  case,  both  Burnet  and  Baiilie  speak 
quite  positively,  from  the  information  of  cotemporaries  ;  and  state 
a  circumstance  that  would  very  well  account  for  the  silence  of 
the  forma1  accounts  of  the  trial,  if  any  such  had  been  preserved, 
viz.  that  Monk's  letters  were  not  produced  till  after  the  evidence 
was  finished  on  both  sides,  and  the  debate  begun  on  the  result-,— 
an  irr  oi<!arity,  by  the  way,  by  much  too  gross  to  have  been  charg- 
ed against  a  public  proceeding  without  any  foundation. 

Mr  Rofe's  next  observation  is  directed  rather  againft  Judge  Black- 
ftone  than  againft  Mr  Fox  ;  and  is  meant  to  (how,  that  this  learned 
perlon  was  guilty  of  great  inaccuracy  in  reprefenting  the  year  1679 
as  the  era  of  good  laws  and  bad  government.  It  is  quite  impoik- 
ble  to  follow  him  through  the  dull  details  and  feeble  difputations 
by  which  he  labours  to  majse  it  appear  that  our  laws  were  not 
very  good  in  1679,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  the  adminiftration  of 
them,  were  much  mended  after  the  Revolution.  Mr  Fox's,  or 
rather  Blackftonc's  remark  is  too  obvioufly  and  ftrikingly  true  in 
fubftance,  to  admit  of  any  argument  or  illultration.  * 

The  next  change  againft  Mr  Fox  is  for  faying,  that  if  Charles 
lT.'s  minifters  be  rayed  him,  he  betrayed  them  in  return;  keeping, 

from 

*  Mr  Rose  talks  a  great  deal,  and  justly,  about  the  advantage  of 
the  judges  not  being  removeable  at  pleasure  ;  and>  with  a  great  air 

of 
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from  fome  of  them  at  leaft,  the  fecret  of  what  he  was  pleafed  to 
call  his  religion,  and  the  ftate  of  his  connexions  with  France.  Af- 
ter the  furious  attack  which  Mr  R'ofe  has  made  in  another  place 
upon  this  Prince  and  his  French  connexions,  it  is  rather  furprif- 
ing,  to  fee  with  what  zeal  he  undertakes  his  defence  againft  this 
very  venial  fort  of  treachery,  of  concealing  his  fhame  from  fome 
of  his  more  refpechble  ministers.  The  attempt,  however,  is  at 
leaft  as  unfuccefsful  as  it  is  unaccountable.  Mr  Fox  fays  only,  that 
some  of  the  minifters  were  not  trufted  with  the  fecret ;  and  both 
Dalrymple  and  Macpherfon  fay,  that  none  but  the  Gathdlic  cot:" 
fellors  were  admitted  to  this  confidence.  Mr  Rofe  mutters,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this  ;  and  htmfelf  produces  an  abffradf.  of  the 
fecret  treaty  between  Lewis  and  Charles;  of  May  i  870,  to  which  the 
iubferiptions  of  four  Catholic  minifters  of  the  latter  are  affixed  ! 

Mr  Fox  is  next  taxed  with'  great  negligence  for  faying,  that  he 
K  k  i  doe* 

of  erudition,  informs  us,  that  after  6.  Charles,  all  the  commissions  were 
made  quarndiu  nobis  placuerit.     Mr  Rose's  researches,  we  fear,  do  not 
often  go  beyond  the  records  in   his  custody.     If  he  had  looked  into 
Rushvorth's  Collection,  he  would  have  found,  that,  in  1641,   King 
Charles  agreed  to   make  th*§  commissions  qilamdiu  se  bene  gesserint; 
and   that   some  of  those  illegally  removed   in   the  following  reign, 
though  not  officiating  in  court,  still  retained  certain  functions  in  con 
sequence  of  that  appointment.     The  following  is  the  passage,  at  p. 
126.5.   v.  iii.  of  Rushworth.     •  After  the  passing  of  these  votes  (16th 
December  1640)  against  the  judges,  and  transmitting  them  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  their  concurring  with  the  House  of  Commons 
therein,  an  address  was  made  unto  the  King  shortly  alter,  that  hi .■; 
Majesty,  for  the  future,  would  not  make  any  judge  by  patent  a. 
pleasure  ;  but  that  they  may  hold  their  places  hereafter,  quanta 
bene  gesserint  ;  and  his  Majesty  did  readily  grant  the  same.     And  i*i 
his  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  at  the  time  o*  giving  his 
Royal  assent  to  two  bills,  one  to  take  away  the  iii;','1!  Commi 
Court,  and  the  other  the  Court  of  Star-Chamber ,  a 
the   power  of  the  Council  Table,  he  hath  this  pa 
'  consider  what  I  have  done  this  Parliament,  discontents  will  :•    -   . 
'  in  your  hearts  ;  for  1  hope  you  renierr.  [  have  granted,  that 

*  the  judges  hereafter  shall   huld  their  places  qua  •■ 

'  ririt."     '  And  likewise,  his   graci  .     King    Charles   the 

Second   observed    the    same    rule    and    method    in    granting    pa 
tents  to  judges,  quamdiu  sc  b,  tie  gesserint  ;  as  appears  upon  1 .  a 
in  the  rolls,  viz.  to  Sergeant  Slide  to  be  Lord  Chief  Jo  ;;: 
King's  Bench  ;  Sit-  Orlando  Bridgerhan  to   be  Lord  Chii 
and  afterwards  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  oi   Coram 
Robert  Forster,  ana  others:   Mi    '        ■ 
xvithstunding  his  removal,  dill  enjoys  his    tmtdnf,    '' 
Bene  gesserii ;  and  receives  a  ihare  in  tfa     ■>  >  it 
Fees  and  other  proceedings,  by  virtue  of  his  s  ;id  patent  •,  a     ■    < 
name  is  used  in  those  fines,  &e.  as  a  judge  of 
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does  not  know  what  proof  there  is  of  Clarendon's  being  privy  to 
Charles  receiving  money  from  France  ;  and  very  long  quotations 
are  inferted  from  the  correfpondence  printed  by  Dalrymple  and 
MdCpherfon, — which  do  not  prove  Clarendon's  knowledge  of  any 
money  being  received,  though  they  do  feem  to  eftablifh,  that  he 
muffc  have  known  of  its  being  ftipulated  for. 

After  this  comes  Mr  Rofe's  grand  attack ;  in  wnich  he  charges 
the  historian  xvith  his  whole  heavy  artillery  of  argument  and  quo- 
tation, and  makes  a  vigorous  effort  to  drive  him  from  the  pofition, 
that  the  early  and  primary  objedr.  of  James's  reign  was  not  to  efta- 
blifh  popery  in  this  country,  but,  in  the  firft  place,  to  render  him- 
!'.  li  abfolute  ;  and  that,  for  a  confiderable  time,  he  does  not  appear 
ro  have  aimed  at  any  thing  more  than  a  complete  toleration  for  his 
uwn  religion.  The  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  is  maintain- 
ed by  Mr  Fox,  are  certainly  very  probable.  There  is,  in  the  firft 
place,  his  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England  during  his  brother's  life, 
aQil  the  violent  oppreffions  by  which  he  enforced  a  proteftant  teft 
in  Scotland  ;  fecondly,  the  fa£l  of  his  carrying  on  the  government 
and  the  perfecution  of  nonconform^  s  by  proteftant  minifters  ;  and, 
thirdly,  his  addrefles  to  his  Parliament,  and  the  tenor  of  much  of 
his  correfpondence  with  Lewis.  In  oppofition  to  this,  Mr  Rofe 
quotes  an  infinite  variety  of  paffagesfrom  Carillon's  correlpondtnce,, 
to  {how  in  general  the  unfeigned  zeal  of  this  unfortunate  Prince 
for  his  religion,  and  his  conftant  defire  to  glorify  and  advance  it. 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  in  the  firft  place,  that  Mr  Fox  never 
intended  to  difpute  James*s  zeal  for  Popery  ;  and,  in  the  fecond 
place,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the  firft  seven  paffiges  quoted 
by  Mr  Rofe,  nothing  more  is  fatd  to  be  in  the  Kind's  contempla- 
tion than  the  complete  toleration  of  that  religion.  '  The  free  exer- 
c-ife  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  their  own  houfes, ' — the  abolition  of 
the  penal  laws  againft  Catholics, — '  the  free  exercife  of  that  reli- 
gion, '  &c.  &c.  are  the  only  ohjects  to  which  the  zeal  of  the  King 
is  faid  to  be  directed  -,  \--w\  it  is  riot  till  after  the  fupprefhon  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  tl  fes  are  exchanged  for  'arc- 

folutfon   to  gtablish  the-Caihotic  religion,'  or  '   to  get  that  religion 

eftablifbed  ;'  though  it  - •  perhaps,  to  interpret  fome 

even  of  thefe  phrafes  with  reference  to  thofe  which  precede  them 
in  the  correfpondence  j  efpecially  as,  in  a  letter  from  Lewis  to  Ba~ 
rillon,  fo  late  as  20th  Auguft  1685,  lie  merely  urges  the  great  ex- 
pediency of  James  eilahjifhing  '  the  free  exercise  r  of  that  religion. 

After  all,  in  reality,  there  is  not  much  fubftantial  difference  as  to 
this  point  between  the  hiftorian  and  his  obferyer.  Mr  Fox  admits 
moil  explicitly,  that  James  was  zealous  in  the  caufe  of  Popery  ; 
and  that  after  Monmouth's  execution,  he  made  attempts  equally 
violent  and  undifguifed,  to  reftore  it.  Mr  Rofe,  on  the  other  hand, 
admits  that  he  was  exceedingly  defirous  to  render  himfelf  afefolute  $, 
and  that  one  ground  of  his  attachment  to  Popery  probably  was,  its 

natural 
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j-iatural  affinity  with  an  arbitrary  government.  Upon  which  of  thefe 
two  objects  he  fet  the  chief  value,  and  which  of  them  he  wished 
to  make  fubfervient  to  the  other,  it  is  not  perhaps  now  very  eafy 
to  determine.  In  addition  to  the  authorities  referred  to  by  Mr 
Fox,  however,  there  are  many  more  which  tend  directly  to  fhow 
that  one  great  ground  of  his  antipathy  to  the  reformed  religion 
was,  his  conviction  that  it  led  to  rebellion  and  republicanifm. 
There  are  very  many  pa.flages  in  Barilion  to  this  effect  ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  burden  of  all  Lewis's  letters  is  to  convince  James  that 

*  the  exiftence  of  monarchy  r  in  England,  depended  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Catholics.     Barilion  fays,  (Fox,  App.  p.    i  25  )  that 

*  the  King  often  declares  publicly,  that  all  Calvinifts  are  naturally 

*  enemies  to  royalty,  and  above  all  to  royalty  in  England  ; '  and 
Burnet  obferves,  (Vol.  I.  p.  73.)   that  the  King  told   him,  '  that 

*  among  other  prejudices  he   had  againft  the  Proteltant  religion, 

*  this  was  one,  that  his  brother  and  himfelf  being  in  many  com- 
a  panies  in   Paris  incognito  (during   the    Commonwealth),   where: 

*  there  were  Proteftants,  he   found  they  were  all  alienated  from 

*  them,  and  great  admirers  of  Cromwell;  so  he  helieved  theij  irer , 
4  all  rebels  in  their  hearts. '  It  will  not  be  forgotten  either,  that  iti 
his  firft  addrefs  to  the  Council,  on  his  acceffion,  he  made  \\[<t  oi 
thofe  memorable  words — '  I  know  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
s  England  are  for  monarchy,  and  therefore  I  fhall  always  take  care 
4  to  defend  and  fupport  it. '  White  he-tetained  this  opinion  of  its' 
loyalty,  accordingly  he  did  defend  and  fupport  it-,  and  did  perfe- 
cute  all  dillidents  from  its  doctrine,  at  leak  as  violently  as  he  after- 
wards did  thofe  who  nppofed  Popery.  It  was  only  when  he  found 
that  the  orthodox  doctrines  «f  nonrefifiance  and  jus  divinum 
would  not  go  all  lengths,  and  that  even  the  bifhops  would  not  fend 
his  proclamations  to  their  clergy,  that  he  came  to  clafs  them  with 
the  reft  of  the  heretics,  and  to  re!y  entirely  upon  the  fiavifh  vo- 
taries of  the  Roman  fuperllition. 

The  next  fet  of  remarks  are  introduced  for  the  purpofe  o{  fh ow- 
ing that  Mr  Fox  has  gone  rather  too  far  in  ftating,  that  the  object 
both  of  Charles  and  James  in  taking  money  from  Lewis,  was  to 
render  themfelves  independent  of  Parliament,  and  to  enable  them 
to  govern  without  thofe  afiemblies.  Mr  Rofe  admits  that  this 
was  the  point  which  both  monarchs  were  desirous  of  attaining  •, 
and  merely  fays,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  either  of  them  expect- 
ed that  the  calling  of  Parliaments  could  be  entirely  difpenfed  with. 
There  certainly  is  not  here  any  worthy  fubjeft  of  contention. 

The  next  point  is,  as  to  the  fums  of  money  which  Barilion  fays 
lie  diltributed  to  the  Whig  leaders,  as  well  as  to  the  King's  rnini- 
ft ers.  Mr  Rofe  is  very  liberal  and  rational  on  this  fubject  •,  and 
thinks  it  not  unfair  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  account  which 
this  miniiter  renders  of  his  difburfements.  He  even  quotes  two 
paffages  from  Mad.  de  Scvigne,  to  fhow  that  it  was  the  general  opir 
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nion  that  he  had  enriched  himf  If  greatly  by  his  million  to  England. 
In  a  letter  written  during  the  continuance  of  that  million,  file  fays, 

*  Barillon  sfen  va,&c. ;  son  emploi  est  admirable  ceite  annee ;  tl  manger  a 

*  cinquante  mllle  francs  ;  mats  il  salt  bien  ou  les prendre. '  And  after 
his  final  return,  ihe  fays  he  is  old  and  rich,  and  looks  without  envy  on 
the  brilliant  fituation  of  M.  D'Avaux.  The  only  inference  he  draws 
from  the  difcuflum  is,  that  it  fhould  have  a  little  fhaken  Mr  pox's  con- 
fidence in  his  accuracy.  The  anfwer  to  which  obvioufly  is,  that  his 
mere  difhonelty,  where  his  private  intereft  was  concerned,  can  afford 
no  reafon  for  doubting  his  accuracy,  where  it  was  not  affetted. 

In  the  concluding  section  of  his  remarks,  Mr  Rose  resumes 
his  eulogium  on  Sir  Patrick  Hume, — introduces  a  splendid  enco- 
mium on  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, — brings  authority  to  show, 
that  torture  was  used  to  extort  confession  in  Scotland  even  after 
the  Revolution, — and  then  breaks  out  into  a  high  Tory  rant  a- 
gainst  Mr  Fx,  for  supposing  that  the  councillors  who  condemn- 
ed Argyle  might  not  be  very  easy  in  their  consciences,  and  for 
calling  those  who  were  hunting  down  that  nobleman's  dispersed 
iollowers  '  authorised  assassins, '  James,  he  says,  was  their  lacw* 
fill  Sovereign ;  and  the  parties  in  question  having  been  in  open  re- 
lion,  it  was  the  evident  duty  of  all  who  had  not  joined  with  them 
to  suppress  them.  We  are  not  very  fond  of  arguing  general  points 
of  this  nature  ;  and  the  question  here  is  fortunately  special,  and 
simple.  If  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  James  in  Scotland — - 
the  unheard  of  enormity  of  which  Mr  Rose  owns  that  Mr  Fox  has 
understated — had  already  given  that  country  a  far  juster  title  to 
renounce  him  than  England  had   in    1688,  then  James  was  not 

*  their  lawful  Sovereign  '  in  any  sense  in  which  that  phrase  can 
be  understood  by  a  free  people  ;  and  those  whose  cowardice  or 
despair  made  them  submit  to  be  the  instruments  of  the  tyrant's 
vengeance  on  one  who  had  armed  for  their  deliverance,  may  very 
innocently  be  presumed  to  have  suffered  some  remorse  for  their 
compliance.  With  regard,  again,  to  the  phrase  of  *  authorised 
assassins,'  it  is  plain,  from  the  context  of  Mr  Fox,  that  it  is  not 
applied  to  the  regular  forces  acting  against  the  remains  of  Argyle's 
armed  followers,  but  to  those  individuals,  whether  military  or  not, 
who  pursued  the  disarmed  and  solitary  fugitives,  for  the  purpose 
of  butchering  them  in  cold  blood,  in  their  caverns  and  mountains. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr  Rose's  observations  ;  which  cer- 
tainly do  not  appear  to  us  of  any  considerable  value, — though  they 
indicate,  throughout,  a  laudable  industry,  and  a  still  more  lauda- 
ble consciousness  oi  inferiority, — together  with  (what  we  are  deter- 
mined to  believe)  a  natural  disposition  to  liberality  and  moderation, 
counteracted  by  the  littleness  of  party  jealousy  and  resentment.  We 
had  noted  a  great  number  of  petty  misrepresentations  and  small 
inaccuracies  $  but  in  a  work  which  is  not  likely  either  to  be  much 

read 
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read  or  long  remembered,  these  things  are  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  correction. 

Though  the  book  itself  is  very  dull,  however,  we  must  say- 
that  the  Appendix  is  very  entertaining.  Sir  Patrick's  narrative  is 
clear  and  spirited  ;  but  what  delights  us  far  more,  is  another  and 
more  domestic  and  miscellaneous  narrative  of  the  adventures  of 
his  family,  from  the  period  of  Argyle's  discomfiture  till  their  re- 
turn in  the  train  of  King  William.  This  is  from  the  hand  of 
Lady  Murray,  Sir  Patrick's  granddaughter;  and  is  mostly  furnished 
fsom-the  information  of  her  mother,  his  favourite  and  exemplary 
daughter.  There  is  an  air  of  cheepful  magnanimity  and  artless 
goodness  about  this  little  history,  which  is  extremely  engaging  ; 
and  a  variety  of  traits  of  Scottish  simplicity  and  homeliness  of  cha- 
racter, which  recommend  it,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  our  national 
feelings.  Although  we  have  already  enlarged  this  article  beyond 
its  proper  limits,  we  must  give  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of 
this  singular  chronicle. 

After  Sir  Patrick's  escape,  he  made  his  way  to  his  own  castle, 
2nd  was  concealed  for  some  time  in  a  vault  under  the  church, 
where  his  daughter,  then  a  girl  under  twenty,  went  alone  every 
night,  with  a  heroic  fortitude,  to  comfort  and  feed  him.  The 
gaiety,  however,  which  lightened  this  perilous  intercourse,  is  to 
us  still  more  admirable  than  its  heroism. 

*  She  went  every  night  by  herself  at  midnight,  to  carry  him  vic- 
tuals, and  drink ;  and  stayed  with  him  as  long  as  she  could  to  get 
home  before  day.  In  all  this  time,  my  grandfather  showed  the  same 
constant  composure,  and  chearfulness  of  mind,  that  he  continued  to 
possess  to  his  death,  which  was  at  the  age  of  eighty-four ;  all  which 
good  qualities  she  inherited  from  him  in  a  high  degree.  Often  did 
they  laugh  heartily  in  that  doleful  habitation,  at  different  accidents  that 
happened.  She  at  that  time  had  a  terror  for  a  church-yard,  espe- 
cially in  the  dark,  as  is  not  uncommon  at  her  age,  by  idle  nursery- 
stories  ;  but  when  engaged  by  concern  for  her  father,  she  Stumbled 
over  the  graves  every  night  alone,  without  fear  of  any  kind  entering 
her  thoughts,  but  for  soldiers  and  parties  in  search  of  him,  which 
the  least  noise  or  motion  of  a  leaf  put  her  in  terror  for.  The  mini- 
ster's house  was  near  the  church.  The  first  night  she  went,  his  dogs 
kept  such  a  barking  as  put  her  in  the  utmost  fear  of  a  discovery. 
My  grandmother  sent  for  the  minister  next  day,  and,  upon  pretence 
of  a  mad  dog,  got  him  to  hang  all  his  dogs.  There  was  also  diffi- 
culty of  gettisig  victuals  to  carry  him,  without  the  servants  suspect- 
ing :  the  only  way  it  was  done,  was  by  stealing  it  off  her  plate  at 
dinner,  into  her  lap.  Many  a  diverting  story  she  has  told  about 
this,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature.  Her  father  liked  sheeps 
head  ;  and,  while  the  children  were  eating  their  broth,  she  had  con- 
veyed mor .  of  one  into  her  lap.  When  her  brother  Sandy  (the  late 
Lord  Marchmont)  had  done,  he  lookt  up  with  astonishment  and 
r.';  J,  Mother,  will  ye  look  at  Grizzel ;  while  we  have  been  eating  our 
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broth,  she  has  eat  up  the  whole  sheeps  head.  This  occasioned  so  much 
mirth  among  them,  that  her  fattier,  at  night,  tras  greatly  entertained  by 
ft;   and  desired  Sandy  might  have  a  share  in  the  next.  '     App.  p.  [v. 3 

They  then  tried  to  fecrete  him  in  a  low  room  in  his  own  houfe  j 
and,  for  this  purpcfe,  to  contrive  a  bed  concealed  under  the  floor, 
which  this  affectionate  and  light-hearted  girl  fecretly  excavated  her- 
felf,  by  Scratching  up  the  earth  with  her  nails,  <  till  fhe  left  not  a  nail 
on  her  fingers, '  and  carrying  it  into  the  garden  at  night  in  bags. 
At  laft,  however,  they  all  got  over  to  Holland,  where  they  feem 
to  have  lived  in  great  poverty, — but  in  the  fame  ftyle  of  magnani- 
mous gaiety  and  cordial  affection,  of  which  fome  inftances  have 
been  recited.  This  admirable  young  woman,  who  lived  afterwards 
with  the  fame  fimplicity  of  character  in  the  firft  fociety  in  England, 
feems  to  have  exerted  herfelf  in  a  way  that  nothing  but  ailed '.on 
could  have  rendered  tolerable,  even  to  one  bred  up  to  drudgery. 

'  All  the  time  they  were  there, '  (says  his  daughter),  •  there  was 
not  a  week  my  mother  did  not  sit  up  two  nights,  to  do  the  business 
that  was  necessary.  She  went  to  market ;  went  to  the  mill  to  have 
their  corn  ground,  which,  it  seems,  is  the  way  with  good  managers 
there ;  dreas't  the  linen ;  cleaned  the  house ;  made  ready  dinner  ; 
mended  the  childrens'  stockings,  and  other  cloaths  ;  made  what  she 
could  for  them  ;  and,  in  short,  did  every  thing.  Her  sister  Chris- 
tian, who  was  a  year  or  two  younger,  diverted  her  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  the  rest,  who  were  fond  o{  music.  Out  of  their  small  in- 
come they  bought  a  harpsichord  for  little  money  (but  is  a  Rucar*), 
now  in  my  custody,  and  most  valuable.  My  aunt  played  and  sung 
well,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  life  and  humour  ;  but  no  turn  to  bu- 
siness. Though  my  mother  had  the  same  qualifications,  and  liked 
it  as  well  as  she  did,  she  was  forced  to  drudge  ;  and  many  jokes  used 
to  pass  betuixt  the  sisters  about  their  different  occupations. '     p.  [ix.] 

*  Her  brother  soon  afterwards  entered  into  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
guards ;  and  her  constant  attention  was  to  have  him  appear  right 
in  his  linen  and  dress.  They  wore  little  point  cravats  and  cuffs, 
which  many  a  night  she  sat  up  to  have  in  as  good  order  for  him  as 
any  in  the  place  ;  and  one  of  their  greatest  expenses  was  in  dressing 
iiim  as  he  ought  to  be.  As  their  house  was  always  full  of  the  un» 
tortunate  banished  people  like  themselves,  they  seldom  went  to  din- 
ner, without  three,  or  four,  or  five  of  them,  to  share  with  them ;  and 
many  a  hundred  times  I  have  heard  her  say,  she  could  never  look 
back  upon  their  manner  of  living  there,  without  thinking  it  a  mi- 
racle. They  had  no  want,  but  plenty  of  every  thing  they  desired, 
and  much  contentment ;  and  always  declared  it  the  most  pleasing- 
part  of  her  life,  though  they  were  not  without  their  little  distresses  ; 
but  to  them  they  iie>e  rather  jokes  than  grievances.  The  professors, 
and  men  of  learning  in  the  place,  came  often  to  see  my  grandfather. 
The  best  entertainment  he  could  give  them,  was  a  glass  of  alabast 
beer,  which  was  a  better  kind   of  ale   than  common.     He  sent  his 

son 

f.  '  An  eminent  maker  of  that  time. ' 
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son  Andrew,  the  late  Lord  Kimmerghame,  a  boy,  to  draw  some 
for  them  in  the  cellar  :  he  brought  it  up  with  great  diligence  ;  but 
in  the  other  hand  the  spiket  of  the  barret  My  grandfather  said, 
Andrew,  what  is  that  in  your  hand  I  When  he  saw  it,  he  run  down 
with  speed  ;  but  the  beer  was  all  run"  out  before  he  got  there.  This 
occasioned  much  mirth;  though,  perhaps,  they  did  not  well  know 
where  to  get  more.  '     p.  x.  xi. 

Sir  Patrick,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  retained  this  kindly  cheerfulnefs 
of  character  to  the  laft ;  and,  after  he  was  an  Earl  and  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  and  unable  to  itir  with  gout,  had  himfelf  carried  to 
the  room  where  his  children  and  grandchildren  were  dancing,  and 
infilled  upon  beating  time  with  His  foot.  Nay,  when  dying  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  he  could  not  refill  his  old  propenfity 
to  joking,  but  uttered  various  pleafantries  on  the  difappointmenr 
the  worms  would  meet  with,  when,  after  boring  through  his  thick 
coflm,  they  would  find  little  but  bones. 

There  is,  in  the  appendix,  befides  thefe  narrations,  a  fierce  at- 
tack upon  Burnet,  which  is  full  of  inaccuracies  and  ill  temper; 
and  l'ome  interefting  particulars  of  Monmouth's  imprifonmerit  and 
execution.  We  dare  fay  Mr  Rofe  could  ptiblii'h  a  volume  or  two 
of  very  interefting  tracts  ;  and  can  venture  to  predict,  that  his 
collections  will  be  much  mere  popular  than  his  obfervatioos. 


[£jp  In  our  review  of  Mr  Newenham's  book  in  the  preceding  Number,  we 
Ibave  been  led  into  two  flight  errors,  by  following  the  nevvfpaper  account  of  Sir  Joha 
Newport's  flatements  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  we  have  fifice  been  fa- 
voured with  the  means  of  correcting.  The  ftatement  given  by  Sir  John,  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Navigation  Board,  (referred  to  at  p.  154.  of  this  volume)  applied, 
rot,  as  we  formerly  imagined,  to  their  whole  proceedings  fince  the  Union,  but  only 
to  the  year  1806,  the  laft  then  before  the  Houfe;  and  the  true  rtfult  of  that  ftate- 
ment  is,  that  out  of  a  total  torn  of  144,3781.  expended  under  the  fuperintendance  of 
the  Board,  no  lefs  than  32,000!.  had  been  paid  in  falaries  to  Directors  and  other  offi- 
cers, exclufivc  of  engineers, — which,  together  with  4108L  of  contingencies  charged 
to  the  Hoard,  amouncs  to  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  expenditure  under  its  direc- 
tion.— The  other  inaccuracy,  or  rather  defect,  which  we  with  to  correct  in  our  ftate- 
ment, relates  to  the  ailefimcnt  by  ploughlands,  mentioned  at  the  bottom  of  p.  154. ; 
as  to  which,  the  pvecife  facts  are  as  follow.  Two  adjoining  ploughlands  in  the  county 
fii  Cork  are  aflefled  at  the  fame  Aim,  though  o.ie  confifts  of  1360  acres,  the  other 
only  of  2.10.  In  the  barony  of  Fermoy,  there  is  one  of  ICO  acres,  and  one  of  IOOO, 
(which  pay  exactly  the  fame  ; — the  next  adjoining  one  is  179  acres.  In  the  county 
of  Fermanagh,  if  we  may  truft  the  returns  made  to  Parliament,  the  inequality  is 
ftill  more  glaring.  Parcels  of  lands  are  there  ftated,  by  the  Treafuier,  to  he  taxed  at 
the  fame  rate,  though  ibme  contain  but  one,  and  others  one  hundred  acres.  This;  how- 
ever, we  hwe  no  donbt,  is  a  wry  grof5  exaggeration,] 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine,  No.  38.  lor  June.     Ss. 

The  Utility  of  Agricultural  Knowledge  illustrated ;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  an  Institution  formed  for  Agricultural  Pupils  in  Oxford- 
shire.     Is.  6d. 

The  Advantages  which  have  resulted  from  the  Establishment  of 
ijie  Board  of  Agriculture,  being  the  Substance  of  a  Lecture  read  to 
fhat  Institution,  May  26.  1809.  By  the  Secretary  to  the  Board. 
3s.  b'd. 

Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Use  of  Sugar  in  Feeding 
Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine,     bvo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Breeding  and  Management  of  Sheep.  By  John 
Price,  Grazier,  of  Romney  Marsh.     4to.     21.  2s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture,  traced  in  Observations  on 
Buildings,  primeval  Egyptian,  Phenician,  or  Syriac,  Grecian,  Ro- 
man, Arabian,  &C.   <Scc.     Svo.     5s. 

Descriptions,  Historical  and  Architectural,  of  splendid  Palaces 
and  celebrated  Public  Buildings,  English  and  Foreign  ;  with  Biogra- 
phical Notices  of  their   Founders.      By  J.  N.  Brewer.      No.  I.     5s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Properties  of  Arches,  and  their  Abutment 
Piers.     By  Samuel  Ware,  Architect.     Is.  6d. 

arts,   pine. 

The  Historic  Gallery  of  Paintings  and  Portraits  ;  containing  cor- 
itct  Copies,  in  (Valine,  of  the  Works  of  the  most  celebrated  Paint- 
ers ;  with  critical  Remarks.     4  vol.  8vo.     47.  16s. 

The  Thames  ;  or,  Graphic  Illustrations  of  Seats,  Villas,  Publ;c 
Buildings  and  picturesque  Scenery,  on  the  Banks  of  that  noble  Ri- 
ver.    By  Samuel  Owen  Esq.     No.  1.     4s.  6d. 

The  Italian  School  of  Design,  exemplified  in  a  Series  of  Fac-Si- 
miles,  carefully  engraved  by  eminent  Artists,  from  original  Draw- 
ings of  the  greatest  Painters  and  Sculptors  of  Italy.  Selected  from 
the  Collection  of  W.  Y.  Ottley,  F.  S.  A.     No.  I.     Folio.     1/.  Is. 

Greek  Marble-s,  brought  from  the  Shores  of  the  Euxine,  Archi- 
pelago, and  Mediterranean,  and  deposited  in  the  Vestibule  of  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge.     By  E.  D.  Clark,  LL.D.     5s. 

The  Llistoric  Gallery  of  Portraits'  and  Paintings  ;  containing  Ra- 
phael's Car;oons  complete,  and  analogical  Frontispiece.  No.  XXV. 
4to.     7s   bd. 

Twenty-four  Views,  taken  by  Mr  Salt,  who  accompanied  Lord 
Viscount  Valentia  in  his  Travels  in  India,  the  Red  Sea,  Abyssinia, 
fee.     27/.  os. 

The  Vv^iks  of  James  Barry  Esq.  late  Professor  of  Painting  in  the 
Rovii  A<~:idemy.     2  vols.  4to.     5/.  5s. 

CoHectiop  of  Portraits,  sketched  from  the  Life  by  George  Dance, 
R.  A.  and  engraved  by  William  Daniell,     No.  III.  • 
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The  Costume  of  the  Ancients.  By  Thomas  Hope.  Royal  8vo. 
With  200  outline  Engravings.  11,  Is.  ;  or,  in  2  vol.  Royal  4to, 
4/.  14s.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Sketching  in  Pencil,  and  Drawing  in  Indian  Ink,  widi 
28  Plates.     10s.  6d. 

The  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet,  vol.  V.  containing 
50  Plates.     15s.     Large  Paper,  1/.  4s. 

Ornamental  Groups,  descriptive  of  Flowers,  Birds,,  Shells,  and 
Insects.     By  M.  Gartside.     No.  II.     Imperial  Folio.     21.  2s. 

Hassell's  Drawing  Magazine  of  Rural  Scenery,  No.  I.  II.  III. 
&  IV.     (To  be  continued  weekly.)     Price  6d.  each. 

An  historical  Survey  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  France,  with 
a  View  to  illustrate  the  R.ise  and  Progress  of  Gothic  Architecture  in 
Europe.     By  the  late  Rev.  G.  D.  Wittingtbn.     Royal.  4to.     1/.  6s» 

The  British  Gallery  of  Portraits.  No.  I.  Atlas  4-to,  1/.  5s.  Im- 
perial Folio,   1/.  16s. 

A  Set  of  Plates  to  illustrate  the  Scripture  History  ;  designed  by 
Mr  Craig,  and  cut  in  Wood  by  Bewick,  Nisbett,  Branston,  Clennel, 
and  Stole  ;  Ninety-nine  Subjects,  printed  in  Demy  Quarto,   16s. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Outlines  of  an  Attempt  to  establish  a  Knowledge  of  Extraneous 
Fossils,  on  Scientific  Principles.     By  W.  Martin,  F.L.  S.    8vo.    8s. 

The  Retrospect  of  Philosophical,  Mechanical,  Chemical,  and  A- 
gricultural  Papers,  published  by  Philosophical  Societies,  and  in  the 
various  English  and  Foreign  Periodical  Works.     No.  XVII.     3s.  6d. 

Metaphysical  Essays,  containing  the  Principles  and  Fundamental 
Objects  of  that  Science,  with  some  Considerations  upon  the  Human 
Mind,  &c.     By  Richard  Kirwan,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.     8vo.     12s. 

The  Gentleman's  Veterinary  Monitor  and  Stable  Guide  ;  a  con- 
cise Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Management  of  Horses.  By  Yorick 
Wilson.     Royal  ISmo.     3s.  6d. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Carbonated  Chalybeate,  lately  discovered  near 
Stow,  with  Observations  on  the  Effects  of  Carbonic  Acid,  and  Ni- 
trogen Gas,  on  the  Animal  Economy.     By  R.  Farmer.     2s. 

Free  Mason's  Lectures,  containing  every  Question  and  Answer 
as  worked  in  our  Lodges,  10s.  fid, 

Pinkerton's  New  Modern  Atlas,  containing  Maps  of  France,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Japan.     No.  1.     hi.  Is. 

Abridgement  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  from  their  Com- 
mencement in  1665  to  1S00.  By  Drs  Hutton,  Shaw  and  Peara  n. 
18  vol.  4to.     38/.  6s.  6d.  boards.'     Large  Paper,  65/.  14s. 

The  Bricklayer's  Guide  to  the  Mensuration  of  all  Soits  of  Brick- 
Work.     By  J.  W.  Dearn.     8vo.     7s. 

Memoirs  of  British  Quadrupeds.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley. 
Vol.1.     8vo.      18s.      Large  Pa  per,   1/.  15s. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  comprising  the  most  im- 
portant Facts  of  the  Science;  with  Tables  of  Decomposition,  on  a 
New  Plan.     By  Charles  Sylvester.     8vo.     7s.  Gd.  boards. 

The  Villa  Garden  Directory  ;  or  Monthly  Index  of  Work  to  be 
done  in.  Town  and  Villa  Gardens,  Shrujfcibenes  and  Parterres  :    widi 
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Hints  on  the  Treatment  of  Shrubs  and  Flowers  usually  kept  in  the 
Green-Room,  the  Lobby  and  the  Drawing-Room.  By  Waiter  Ni- 
col,  Designer  of  Gardens,  Hot-Houses,  &c. ;  Author  of  the  '  Forc- 
ing,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Gardener, '  the  ■  Practical  Planter, '  &c. 
Foolscap  8vo.     7s.  6d.  boards. 

New  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Veins,  with  its  application  to 
the  Art  of  Working  Mines.  By  A.  G.  Werner,  Counsellor  of  the 
Mines  of  Saxony,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  and  of  the  Art  of  Work- 
ing Mines  at  Freyberg,  &c.  8c c.  Translated  from  the  German, 
with  Notes,  Sec.     By  Charles  Anderson,  M.  D.     8vo.     9s. 

Mathematical  Tables.     By  George  Douglas.    Royal  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  Method  of  Casting  Stereotype,  as  practised 
by  Charles  Brightley,  of  Bungay,  Suffolk  ;  with  a  Stereotype  Me- 
tal Plate.     Svo.     3s.  Gd. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Authentic  Memoirs  of  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Clarke.  By  Miss  Taylor. 
Small  8vo.     6s. 

The  Authentic  and  Impartial  Life  of  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Clarke.  By 
W.  Clarke,  Esq.     Foolscap  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Authentic  and  Interesting  Memoirs  of  Mrs  Clarke,  from  her  In- 
fancy to  the  present  Time  ;  likewise  a  faithful  Account  of  Mr  War- 
die's  Charges,  and  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.     1 2s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Percival  Stockdale,  contain- 
ing many  interesting  Anecdotes  of  the  illustrious  Men  with  whom 
he  was  connected.     2  vol.     8vo.     1/.  Is. 

The  Life  of  Alexander  Nowell,  Dean  of  St  Paul's.  By  Ralph 
Churton,  M.  A.     8vo.      1/.  Is. 

The  Life  of  George  Romney,  Esq.  By  William  Hayley.  4to. 
21  2s. 

The  Life  of  Mr  John  Bunyan,  with  a  Portrait  and  Fac-simile. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ivimey.     12mo.     4s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  die  Rev.  Samuel  Bourn,  many  Years  one  of  the  Pas- 
tors of  the  United  Congregation  of  the  New  Meeting  in  Birming- 
ham.    By  Joshua  Toulmin,  D.  D.     Svo.     7s. 

The  Life  of  Erasmus,  with  an  Account  of  his  Writings,  reduc- 
ed from  Dr  Jortin's  Larger  Work.  By  A.  Laycey,  Esq.  8vo. 
Ss.  6d. 

Adam  and  Margaret,  or  the  Cruel  Father.  A  Narrative  of  real 
Incidents.     By  Alexander  Molleson.     Svo.     Is.  6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  Librarian,  containing  an  Account  of  scarce,  valuable,  and 
useful  Books.     By  James  Savage.     Vol.  I.     Svo.     6s.  6d. 

Censura  Literai"ia,  containing  Titles,  Abstracts,  and  Opinions  of 
Old  English  Books.     By  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.      10  vol.     6/.  6*s. 

British  Bibliographer.  By  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  No.  I.  6s. 
To  be  continued  Quarterly. 

Critical  Observations  on  Books,  Ancient  and  Modern.  No.  XIV* 
2s.  6d. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  Library  of  the  late  Tip- 
poo  Sultan,  of  Mysore,,     To  which  are  prefixed,  Memoirs  of  Hyde* 
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Ali  Khan,  and  Tippoo.     By  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.  late  Major  of 
the  Bengal  Establishment.     4to.     ll.  4s. 

DRAMA. 

Three  Comedies,  translated  from  the  Spanish.     8vo.       7s.  6d. 

Paetus  and  Arria  :   a  Tragedy.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Grieving's  a  Folly  :  a  Comedy,  in  Five  Acts.  By  Richard  Leigh, 
Esq.     2s.  6d. 

Panthea,  Queen  of  Susa  :    a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.     2s.  6d. 

The  Meteor  ;  or  a  Short  Blaze  but  a  Bright  One  :  a  Farce,  in 
Two  Acts.     By  J.  B.  Gent.     2s. 

The  Abdication  of  Ferdinand  ;  or  Napoleon  at  Bayonne :  an 
Historical  Play,  in  Five  Acts.     2s.  6d. 

Killing  no  Murder  :  a  Farce,  in  Two  Acts.  By  Tiieodore  Ed- 
ward Hooke,  Esq.     2s. 

The  Foundling  of  the  Forest :  a  Play,  in  Three  Acts.  By  Wil- 
liam Dimond,  Esq.     2s.  6d. 

Venoni ;  or  the  Novice  of  St  Mark's :  a  Drama,  in  Three  Acts. 
By  M.  G.  Lewis.     3s. 

EDUCATION. 

Latin  Synonymes,  with  their  different  Significations  and  Exam- 
ples ;  taken  from  the  best  Authors.  By  J.  B.  Gardin  Dumesnil. 
Translated  into  English.     8vo.     15s. 

The  French  Student's  Vade  Mecum.  By  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Lc  Vas- 
seur,  a  Native  of  France.     7s.  Gd. 

The  Hebrew  Reader  ;  or  a  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Read- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     For  the  Use  of  Learners.    8vo.    2s. 

Grammatical  Questions,  adapted  to  the  Grammar  of  L.  Murray. 
By  C.  Bradley.     2s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Angus's  Vocabulary,  and  Fulton's  Diction- 
ary ;  with  Lessons  for  Reading,  Spelling,  &c.     By  W.  Angus.     9d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Epistolary  Style  of  the  French ;  or,  a  Se- 
lection of  Familiar   Notes   and  Letters,  in  French.     Is.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  English  Education.  Intended  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Yuuth  of  both  Sexes  ;  with  Maps  and  Wood  Cuts,  &c.  By 
John  Brown.      12mo.     5s. 

Exercises  in  Religious  Knowledge.  For  the  Instruction  of  Young 
Persons.     By  Mrs  Elizabeth  Flamilton.      2s. 

A  German  and  English  Spelling  Book.  By  G.  F.  Schilling, 
Master  of  the  German  School  in  the  Savoy.     2s. 

The  Principle  of  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Public  Schoc1^ 
of  England,  as  it  respects  Morality  and  Religion,  impartially  con- 
sidered.    2s.  6d. 

L'Instructeur  Francais.     By  William  Keegan.     2s.  6d. 

Poetry  for  Children.  By  the  Author  of  Mrs  Leicester's  School. 
2  vol.     18mo.     3s. 

The  School  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  William 
Frederic  Mylius.     2s.  6*d.  Fine  Paper.     2s.  Common. 

A  Brief  Grammar  of  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  England.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith.     4s. 

A  Grammar  of  Practical  Geometry.    By  J.  Smith,  L.  L.D.    3s  5  L 
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Letters  on  Ancient  History,  exhibiting  a  Summary  View  of  the 
History,  Geography,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian, Median,  &c.  Nations.     By  Miss  Wilson.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Collection  of  Scripture  Sentences  for  Committing  to  Memory. 
Selected  by  C.  E.  Richardson.      LStfab.     2s.  6d. 

The  Practical  Surveyor  ;  being  a  Treatise  on  Surveying,  designed 
for  the  Use  of  Schools.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Furnass.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Le  Cadeau  du  Premier  Jour  de  l'An,  ou  Histoirettes  et  Conversa- 
tions a  l'usage  des  Jeunes  Gens  de  l'un  et  de  l'autre  Sexe,  et  des  E- 
coles.     Avec  des  Figures.     Par  Madame  de  G .    18mo.    3s.  6d. 

Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Italienne.  Par  Cajetan  Polidori,  Natif 
de  Toscane.     8vo.     5s. 

An  Index  of  the  Irregularities  of  the  Spanish  Declinable  Parts  of 
Speech  ;  showing  the  Primitive  Word  to  which  each  belongs,  and  the 
Page  of  the  Author's  Grammar  wherein  each  lies.  By  the  Rev.  Don 
Felipe  Fernandez. 

history. 

A  Cursory  View  of  Prussia,  from  the  Death  of  Frederic  II.  to  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters.     5s. 

The  History  of  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda's  Attempt  to  effect  a 
Revolution  in  South  America,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  James 
Bigg.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Historical  Work  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  C.  J. 
Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Rose.  With  a  Narrative  of  the  Events 
which  occurred  in  the  Enterprize  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  in  1685.  By 
Sir  Patrick  Hume.      ]/.  5s. 

*  Encountre  or  Batayle  '  of  Flodden  Field.  Reprinted  from  an 
old  scarce  tract.     By  M.  Haslewood.     4s. 

Annals  of  Europe,  exhibiting  the  Origin,  Progress,  Decline,  and 
Fall  of  every  Kingdom  and  State,  from  the  Dismemberment  of  the" 
Roman  Empire.      By  James  Edj,  Esq.     2  vol.      14s. 

The  History  of  the  Lite  and  Reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from 
the  Latin  of  Quintus  Curtius  Rufus.  A  New  Translation.  2  vol. 
&vo.     1/.  5s. 

LAW. 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Patents  for  Inventions.  By  William 
Hands,  one  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.     8vo."    5s. 

Law  Selections  ;  containing  distinct  and  familiar  Treatises  on  such 
Divisions  of  the  Law  as  are  of  most  general  Use  and  Importance. 
By  James  Barry  Bird,  Esq.     2  vol.  Svo.      1/.  2s. 

Trial  of  the  Cause  of  Lord  Dormer  v.  Robert  Knight,  Esq.  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  a  special  Jury,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield,   23d  December  1808.      3s. 

A  Succinct  View  of  the  Law  of  Mortgages.  By  Edward  Coke 
Wniynrott  of  Gray's  Inn.     6s. 

Reports  of  Cases  in  Chancery,  by  T.  Vessey,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.      Vol.  XIV.   Part  ii.     7s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Defects  of  the  Debtor  and  Creditor  Laws,  and  the 
Consequences  of  Imprisonment  for  Civil  Debts.     By  W.  Minchin,  Esq. 
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An  Abridgement  of  the  Law  of  Nisi  Prius.  By  William  Selwyn, 
Esq.     Part  III.  and  Last.      10s.  6d. 

The  Proceedings  on  the  Several  Motions  for  Judgment  in  the  case 
— the  King  v.  Draper,  on  the  Prosecution  of  the  Hon.  Mrs  Hamilton 
Fullarton,  for  a  Libel  against  the  late  Col.  Fullarton  of  Fullarton,  to- 
gether with  the  Affidavits  on  the  part  of  the  Defendant,  and  those 
brought  forward  in  refutation  by  the  Prosecutrix.     2s.  6d. 

A  Full  and  Authentic  Report  of  the  Trial  of  an  Action  brought  by 
Mrs  Clarke's  Upholsterer,  against  Col.  Wardle.     2s. 

The  Trial  of  Lord  Paget  for  Crim.  Con.     2s. 

The  whole  of  the  Proceedings  on  the  Trial  of  an  Indictment  against 
Jos.  Hanson,  Esq.  for  a  Conspiracy  to  aid  the  Weavers  of  Manches- 
ter in  raising  their  Wages.     2s.  6d. 

A  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Man  of  Property,  on  Selling,  Buying, 
Leasing,  Settling,  and  Devising  Estates.  By  Edward  Burtonshavv 
Sugden.     8vo.     5s. 

Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  By 
F.  Vessey,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister.  Vol.  XIV.  Partiii;  7s.  Gd. 

The  Solicitor's  Assistant  through  the  Court  of  Chancery.  By 
William  Hands,  gent.     8vo.     9s. 

Scintilla  Juris  ;  or  an  Argument  in  support  of  the  Doctrine,  that 
'  A  future  Use  cannot  have  the  possession  extended  to  it  by  the  Sta- 
tute of  Uses,  unless  there  exists  a  Seisin  in  some  person  subject  to 
such  use,  at  or  within  due  time,  after  the  happening  of  the  act,  pe- 
riod, or  event,  upon  which  it  may  be  limited  to  arise. '  By  William 
Henry  Rome,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Act  passed  June  1 9th,  1809,  for  the  Relief  of 
certain  Insolvent  Debtors  in  England.     By  T.  Williams,     (id. 

A  Synthesis  of  the  Law  of  Nisi  Prius.  By  R.  W.  Bridgman,  Esq. 
Vol.  I.  Part  i.      Lis.  6d. 

The  Whole  of  the  Proceedings  on  the  Trial  of  an  Action  between 
Fr.  Wright,  Upholsterer,  and  G.  Lloyd  Wardle,  Esq.  M.  P.     6d. 

The  Trial  of  Colonel  Wardle  in  the'  Affair  of  Wright  Pv.eportc  i 
by  T.  &  W.  Plome*-.     2s.  6d. 

MUSIC. 

The  Flowers  of  Harmony  ;  being  a  Selection  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Catches,  Glees,  and   Duets.     No.  II.     Is.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

An  Analysis  of  Country  Dancing,  wherein  are  displayed  all  the 
Figures  ever  used  in  Country  Dances,  in  an  easy  and  familiar  man- 
ner,     By  T.  Wilson,  from  the  King's  Theatre,  Opera  -House.     7s. 

The  Treasures  of  Terpsichore  ;    or,  a  Companion  for   the 
Room.     By  T.  Wilson.     4s.  6d. 

A  List  of  the  Duties  payable  after  Oct.  10,  1803,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Stainp  Commissioners  in  Great  Britain-.     4  ;. 

The  Lark,  a  Satire,  without  Notes.     2s.  6d. 

A  new  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage  of  England.  By  T.  C- 
Bancks.     Vol.  III.     4to.     2/.  2s. 

The  Travels  of  Humanus  to  the  Temp'  !  '.  '    :'a  -^1 

legory.     By  W.  Lucas.     12mo-     6s. 
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A  Letter  to  the  young  Gentlemen  who  write  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.     By  Senex.     Is.  6d. 

Literary  Miscellanies.     By  J.  Mason,  Esq.     2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  5s. 

Thoughts  and  Remarks  for  establishing  an  Institution  for  the  Sup- 
port and  Education  of  unportioned  respectable  Females.     7s. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  for  1S08.     7s. 

London  Characters  ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  Fashions  and  Customs  of 
the  present  Century.  By  Sir  Barnaby  Sketchwell.  2  vol.  royal 
12mo.     16s. 

The  Ecclesiastical  and  University  Annual  Register  for  180S. 
8vo.     16s. 

Asiatic  Researches.     Vol.  IX.     8vo.  12s. ;    4to.  \l  5s. 

Political,  Commercial,  and  Statistical  Sketches  of  the  Spanish  Em- 
pire in  both  Indies.     4s.  6d. 

The  New  Annual  Register  for  1S0S.      8vo.     1/. 

The  Spirit  of  English  Wit.     Small  Svo.     5s. 

Mr  ThelwalPs  Plan  and  Terras  of  Instruction  to  Domestic  and 
Private  Pupils.     5s. 

Vindicia:  Satirical  ;  or,  a  Vindication  of  the  Principles  of  the  Sa- 
tirist, and  Conduct  of  its  Proprietors.    By  G.  Manners,  Esq.    2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  Mrs  Clarke.    By  a  Lady.    2s.  6d. 

Lord  Paget's  Letters  ;  to  which  is  added  the  Speech  of  Mr  Dal- 
las on  the  Trial.    Taken  in  short-hand  by  T.  and  M.  Plomer.  2s.  6d. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  II.     5s. 

Archives  of  Universal  Science.     By  A.  Walker,  Esq.     Vol.  II. 

The  Bibliomania,  or  Bock-madness ;  a  prose  Epistle  to  Richard 
Heber,  Esq.      By  the  Rev.  T.  Frognall  Dibdin.     8vo.     4s. 

Anonymiana,  or  Ten  Centuries  of  Observations  on  various  Au- 
thors anl  Subjects.  Compiled  by  a  late  learned  and  Reverend  Di- 
vine.    Svo.      1 2s. 

An  Address  to  the  Landed  Interest  of  Scotland,  on  the  subject 
of  Distillation.     By  a  Scotch  Farmer.     8vo.     5*. 

Observations  on  the  Golden-lane  Brewery  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Members  of  both 
Houses.     1  s. 

A  Tract,  chiefly  relative  to  Monastic  Antiquities  :  with  some  Ac- 
count of  a  recent  Search  for  the  Remains  of  the  Scottish  Kings  in- 
terred in  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  tiy  John  Graham  Dalyell, 
Esq.     Svo.     9s. 

Strictures  on  the  present  State  of  E":c  -juence  at  the  English  Bar. 
By  Tom  Nugent,  the  money-lender.     Is. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  Robert  Hawkc  r,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  Charles, 
Plymouth  ;  suggested  by  his  Defence  of  the  London  Female  Peni- 
tentiary, recently  established  in  die  vicinity  of  Islington.  By  John 
Evans,  A.  M.     }  s.  6d. 

The  Epistolary  Correspondence  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  illustrated 
with  Literary  and  Historical  Anecdotes.  By  John  Nichols,  F.  S.  A. 
2  vol.  Svo.    'l6s. 

Letters  on  various  Subjects,  Literary,  Political,  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cal, to  and  from  William  Nicholson,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Carlisle.    Illus- 
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trated  with  literary  and  historical  Anecdotes.     By  J.  NichcLs,F.  S.  A* 
2  vol.  8vo.     16s. 

An  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  intended  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company.     By  John  Van  Voorst.     Ss. 

Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  written  during  the  march  of  the 
British  Troops  Under  Sir  John  Moore.      By  an  Officer.     8vo.      12s. 

An  Address  to  the  King,  the  Ministry,  and  the  People  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  present  state  of  the  Money  System  oi 
the  United  Kingdoms.     By  John  Locker,  Esq.     5s. 

Characters  of  the  late  C.  J.  Fox.  Selected,  and  in  part  written, 
by  Philopatris  Varvicensis.     2  vol.  8vo.      1/. 

Letters  of  the  Swedish  Court,  written  chiefly  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Reign  of  Gustavus  III.     12mo.     6s. 

Rees's  New  Cyclopedia.     Part  XXIV.     1/. 

The  Artist,  2d  Series,  Part  I.  ;  and  Academic  Annals  of  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  for  1805-6-7-8  &  1809.  Publish- 
ed by  Authority  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Classic  Authors,  vol  I.  &  II.,  containing  the  Citizen  of  die  World, 
by  Dr  Goldsmith:   With  four  Engravings.      10s.  6d. 

Letters  from  an  Elder  to  a  Younger  Brother,  on  the  Conduct  to 
be  pursued  in  Life.     Foolscap  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  certain  vulgar  Opinions  concerning  the  Catholic 
Inhabitants,  and  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Munev, 
D.  D.  F.  S.  A.  &c.     Svo.  10s.  (id. 

Merrie  conceited  Jests  of  George  Peele,  gentleman,  sometime  Stu- 
dent in  Oxford  (reprint.)     3s. 

An  Essay  on  Theatres,  and  of  the  propriety  of  Vaulting  them 
with  Brick  and  Stone.      Royal  8vo.     5s. 

Thoughts  on  Reanimation,  from  the  appearances  of  Nature  in  the 
two  Systems  of  Vegetable  and  Insect  Life.     By  J.  Collier.     Svo. 

Tli?  Speech  delivered  before  a  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company.      By  John  Van  Voorst.     6d. 

The  Man  of  Fashion's  Manual,  containing  Instructions  and  Rales 
for  Games  of  Chance  and  Charioteering.     Ss.  6d. 

Important  Studies  for  the  Female  Sex.     By  Mrs  Cockle. 

A  new  Analysis  of  Chronology.  By  William  Hales,  D.D.  Vol.1. 
4to.     21.  2s. 

A  Disseitation  on  the  Numbers  of  Mankind  in  antient  and  modern 
Times.  By  R.  Wallace,  D.  D.  late  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh.    2d  Edit,  revised  and  corrected.     8vb.     9s. 

MEDICINE,    SURGERY,    &C 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.      No.  19.     Svo.     3s. 

A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Virtues  of  Dr  Gordon's  Vegetable  Bal- 
samic Pills.      Is. 

Suggestions  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Yellow  Fever.  By  Stewart 
Henderson,  M.  D.      Royal  Svo.     5s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery.  By  Samuel  Cooper,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.     Svo.     15s. 

A  Practical  Materia  Medica,    in   which    the   various  Articles   are 
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fully.desciibed,  and  divided  into  Classes  and  Orders,  according  to 
their  Effects.     12mo.     5s. 

A  System  of  Operative  Surgery,  founded  on  the  basis  of  Anatomy, 
By  Charles  Bell.     Vol.  II.     Royal  8vo.     16s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Carditis,  or  the 
Inflammation  of  the  Heart,  illustrated  by  Cases  and  Dissections. 
By  John  Ford  Davis,  M.  D.     12mo.     6s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Antivariolous  Power  of  Vaccination.  By 
Thomas  Brown,  Surgeon,  Musselburgh.     8vo.     7s.  6d.  boards. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Epidemics,  containing  Remarks  on 
the  prospects  lately  entertained,  of  exterminating  the  Small  Pox. 
By  Joseph  Adams,  M.  D.     5s.  6d. 

Medico-CLirurgical  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London.     Vol.  I.     8vo.     14s. 

The  Principles  of  Midwifery,  including  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children.     By  John  Burns,  Glasgow.     8vo.     12s. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  Medical  Police,  and  on  Diet,  Regimen, 
&c.     By  John  Roberton,  M.  D.     2  vol.     8vo.     12s.  boards. 

Reports  on  the  Effects  of  a  peculiar  Regimen  on  Schirrous  Tu- 
mors, and  Cancerous  Ulcers.     By  W.  Lambe,  M.  D.     8vo.     5s. 

The  Vaccine  Scourge,  No.  II.     Is. 

Observations  on  Fungus  Hxmatodes,  or  Soft  Cancer,  in  several  of 
the  most  important  Organs  of  the  Human  Body.  By  James  Ward- 
robe, F.  R.  S.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 
Illustrated  by  Plates.     1  vol.     8vo.      10s.  6d.  boards. 

MILITARY. 

Manoeuvres  of  Horse  Artillery.  By  General  Kosciusko.  Written 
at  Paris  in  1800,  at  the  request  of  General  W.  R.  Davie,  then  Envoy 
from  the  United  States  to  France.     With  18  Plates.     6s. 

Operations  of  the  British  Army  in  Spain,  with  Broad  Hints  to  the 
Commissariot  and  Transport  Board,  and  Anecdotes  illustrative  of 
the  real  Spanish  Character.     3s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Circumstances  attending  the  Retreat  of  the 
British  Army,  under  the  command  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  J.  Moore.     By  Henry  Milburne,  Surgeon.     4s. 

Proceedings  of  a  General  Court  Martial  held  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
on  the  24th  and  27th  of  March,  1792,  for  the  Trial  of  Captain  Powel, 
Lieutenant  Seton,  and  Lieutenant  Hall,  of  the  54th  Regiment,  on 
several  Charges  preferred  against  them  by  William  Cobbett,  late 
Serjeant-Major.     2s.  6d. 

Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  written  during  the  march  of  the 
British  Troops  under  Sir  John  Moore.     8vo.     1 2s. 

The  Military  Senate,  showing  the  great  Advantage  arising  to  the 
Nation  from  a  Consultative  Government  of  the  British  Army.     5s. 

An  Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  British  Army,  and  of  the 
State  and  Sentiments  of  the  People  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Wilmot  Ormsby.     2  vol.     8vo. 

An  Authentic  Account  of  the  Battle  between  the  Austrian  and 
French  Armies,  commanded  by  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Bona- 
parte, on  the  21st  and  22d  of  May.     Is.  6d. 
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Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  under  Gene- 
rals Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Sir  John  Moore,  from  the  landing  of 
the  Troops  in  Mondego  Bay,  to  the  Battle  of  Corunna  ;  accompani- 
ed by  all  the  Official  Documents  and  numerous  Engravings  from 
Drawings  made  on  the  spot.  By  Adam  Neale,  M.  D.  Physician  to 
the  Forces.      4to.     21.  2s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Memoirs  of  British  Quadrupeds.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley- 
Vol.  I.     8vo.      18s.      Large  Paper,   1/.  5s. 

Outlines  of  an  Attempt  to  establish  a  Knowledge  of  extraneous 
Fossils  on  Scientific  Principles.     By  W.  Martin,  F.  L.  S.     8vo.     8s. 

Interesting  Selections  from  Quadrupeds,  Eirds,  Fishes,  Plants,  &c 
with  illustrative  Scenery.  Drawn  and  engraved  by  Mr  Daniell, 
A.  R.  A.     4to.     With  50  Plates.     6/.  6s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Torpidity  of  Animals.  By  Henry  Reeve,  M.D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  Fellow 
of  the  Linnean  Society.     8vo.     5s. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

The  Cottage  of  Merlin  Vale  ;  a  History  founded  on  Facts.  2  voh 
12mo.     10s. 

The  English  Brothers,  or  Anecdotes  of  the  Howard  Family. 
4  vol.     12mo.      1/.  Is. 

Levity  and  Sorrow,  a  German  Story.  By  M.  A.  Bianchi.  2  vol. 
12mo.     10s. 

POLITICS, 

The  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  American  Embargo,  beneficial  to 
the  Political  and  Commercial  Interests  of  Great  Britain.  By  Lord 
Sheffield.     8vo.     2s. 

A  Correct  Report  of  the  Speech  delivered  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Bart.,  13th  March,  1809,  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York.      1  s. 

The  Corrected  Speeches  of  Mr  Wardle,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr  Whitbread,  Mr  Adam,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  Mr  Wilberforce,  Lord  Folkstonc,  Mr  York,  Mr  Canning, 
&c,  on  Mr  Wardle's  Charges  against  the  Duke  of  York.     8vo. 

Claims  of  Mr  Wardle  to  the  Thanks  of  his  Country,  for  his  Parlia- 
mentary Conduct,  in  his  Charges  against  the  Duke  of  York.     2s. 

A  serious  Admonition  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
on  the  eviLTendency  of  Corrupt  Communication. 

Observations  on  the  National  Debt,  with  a  Plan  for  discharging  it, 
so  as  to  do  complete  Justice  to  the  equitable  Claims  of  the  Stock- 
holder, and  be  at  the  same  time  highly  advantageous  to  the  Nation 
at  large.     3s. 

Elements  of  Reform,  or  Account  of  the  Motives  of  the  Advocates 
for  Parliamentary  Reformation.      By  William  Cobbett.      2s. 

An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Southwnrk, 
at  their  Town-hall,  April  12,  1809,  on  their  Vote  of  Thanks  to  Mr 
Wardle. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  on  the 
Subject  of  Common  Halls  and  County  Meetings.     2s. 

A  Full  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Electors  of  Westminster, 
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on  Wednesday  March  29,  1809,  at  a  Meeting  held  in  Westminster- 
hall,  to  express  their  Sentiments  on  the  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  York.      Is. 

The  Dangers  of  British  India,  from  French  Invasion  and  Missionary 
Establishments.     By  David  Hopkins.     7s. 

A  Correct  Copy  of  the  Speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
the  Debate  on  the  Inquiry  into  theConduct  of  theDuke  of  York.  3s.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  ,tlie  Present  State  of  our  Domestic  Affairs,  showing 
the  Necessity  of  an  Administration  formed  on  the  Basis  of  an  Union 
of  Parties.      2s.  fid. 

Summary  Review  of  the  Evidence  against  the  Duke  of  York.      1  s« 

A  Letter  address-  i   Cartwright,    Esq.   Chairman  of  the 

Committee  at  the  C:  I  Anchor,  on  the  Subject  of  Parliament 

Reform.     By  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.     2d  Edit.     Is. 

Cobbett  Convicted,  and  the  Revolutionists  exposed,  in  Answer  to 
the  Letters  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Political  Register,  on 
the  Subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform.     By  Detector.     2s. 

A.  few  Plain  Observations  on  the  Ends  and  Means  of  Political  Re- 
form, and  the  Measures  adopted  by  the  present  Supporters  of  that 
Cause.     2s.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  Central  Junta  of  Spam,  its  Chief  Members,  and 
most  important  Proceedings.     \  s. 

The  Rights  of  the  Sovereign  Vindicated,  with  particular   Refei 
ence  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Edinburgh    Review,   and  other  period- 
ical Publications.     By  John  Pern  Finney,   Esq. 

A  Report  of  the  Speech  of  John  Wilson  Croker,  Esq.  M.  P.  on 
the  Subject  of  the  Charges  against  the  Duke  of  York.     2s.  6d. 

The  Speech  delivered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Thursday  March  9,  1^09,  in  the  Debate  on 
the  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  hi:;  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York.     2s. 

The  Speech  of  Francis  Burton,  Esq.  on  March  8,  1809,  in  the 
the  same  Debate.     Is.  (id. 

The  Speecli  of  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  on  the  8th  and 
9th  of  March,  in  the  same  Debate.     4s. 

American  Candour,  in  a  Tract  lately  published  at  Boston,  entitled 
'  An  Analysis  of  the  late  Correspondence  between  our  Administra- 
tion, and  France,  '  with  an  Attempt  to  show  what  are  the  real  Causes 
of  the  Failure  of  the  Negotiation.     3s.  6d. 

Concerning  the  Relations  of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  Common  Enemy  at  this  Crisis.  By  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth.      5s. 

A  corrected  Report  of  the  Debate  on  the  Carnatic  Question,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  17th  May,  and  continued  on  the  1st  and 
17th  June  1808.     5s. 

Observations  on  the  Tendency  of  the  late  Meetings  for  returning 
Thanks  to  Mr  Wardle.      2s.  6d. 

A  Second  Letter  on  the  Claims  of  Colonel  Wardle,  to  the  Thanks, 
of  his  Country.      1  s. 

A  Letter  on  recent  Events.     By  Mr  Hague. 
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POSTRY. 

Royal  Love  Lyrics,  from  Royal  Love  Letters,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations.     2s.  6d. 

Rudigar,  the  Dane  :  a  Legendary  Tale.  By  Eagiesfield  Smith, 
Esq.     2s. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Translated  into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
die  Rev.  James  Morrice,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Bethanger,  Kent ;  and 
"Vicar  of  Flower,  Northamptonshire.     2  vol.     8vo.     1/.  Is. 

Sonnets  of   the   Eighteenth   Century,    and   other    Small   Poen 
Foolscap  8vo.     5s. 

The  Thespiad  ;  a  Poetical  Critique  on  the  Principal  Theatrical 
Performers.     2s.  6d. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  a  Talc.  With  Miscellaneous  Poems  in  English 
and  Latin.      By  Francis  Hodgson,  Esq.     Svo. 

The  Cyprian  of  St  Stephens,  or  Princely  Protection  illustrated. 
By  Samuel  Satiricus.     4to.     3s. 

Poems.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles.     Vol.  IV.     8s. 

Palestine;  a  Poem  Recited  in  the  Theatre,  Oxford.  To  which  is 
added,  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  Fragment.  By  Reginald 
Ileber.     4to.      12s.  6d. 

Kennet  and  Kennela ;  a  Legendary  Tale.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Whalley,  D.  D.     2s.  (id. 

Hors  Ionics,  Descriptive  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  die  adjacent 
t  of  Greece.      By  Waller  Red  well  Wright,  Esq.     8vo.     4s. 

The  Four  Slaves  of  Cythera;  a  Romance,  in  Ten  Cantos.  By 
the  R.ev.  Robert  Bland.      Svo.     9s. 

The  Bibliomania  ;  an  Epistle  to  Richard  Heber,  Esq.  By  John 
Ferriar,  M.  D.     2s. 

Poemata  Selecta  Italorum,  qui  seculo  decimo  sexto  scripserunjt, 
aonnullis  annotationibus  illustrata.      10s.  6d. 

Spanish  Heroism  ;  or  the  Battle  of  Rohcesvalles  :  a  Metrical  Ro- 
mance.    By  John  Balfour,  Esq.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Faction  ;  a  Poem  :     with  Notes.     3s.  6d. 

The  Times;  an  Ode.      Written  at  the   commencement  of  1 
By  Joseph  Blackett.     1  s. 

Elements  of  Art ;  a  Poem  on  Painting.  In  Six  Cantos.  By 
Martin  Archer  Shee,  R.  A.     8vo.      I3s. 

Metres,  addressed  to  all  the  Lovers  of  Truth,  Nature,  and  Sen- 
timent.     12mo.     4s. 

Washington  ;  or  Liberty  restored  :    an  Epic  Poem.     By  Thomas 
Northmore,  Esq.     8s. 
'   The  Hermitage  ;  or  Views  of  Life  and  Manners.     Foolsc.  Svo.    5s. 

The  Farm-House;  a  Tale:  with  Amatory,  Elegiac,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems  and  Sonnets.      By  James  Murray  Lacey.     Cs. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  W.  Cowper,  Esq.  contrasted  with 
the  Works  of  Knox,  Paky,  and  others.      1  s.  Od. 

The  Churchyard,  and  other  Poems.  By  George  Woodley.  Fools- 
cap Svo.     6s. 

An  Ode  on  the  Death  cf  Lieut-Col.   Geo*  J.   B.  Tucker.      4ta  | 
-2s.  6d. 
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Select  Idyls  ;  or  Pastoral  Poems.  Translated  into  English  Verse, 
from  the  German  of  Solomon  Gessner.  By  George  Baker,  M.  A. 
Post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Poems  ;  consisting  of  Originals,  and  Translations  from  the  Greek, 
Latin  and  Italian.      By  Mrs  Ware.     7s. 

Poems ;  chiefly  Comic  and  Hudibrastic  ;  containing  Burlesque 
Translations,  Dramatic  Pieces,  and  Miscellanies.  By  W.  C.  Oul- 
ton.     9s. 

The  Sceptic  ;  a  Philosophical  Satire.      Is.  6d. 

La  Divino  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighiere.  With  Explanatory 
Notes.     By  Romualdo  Zotti.     4<  vol.     Royal  18mo.     2/.  2s. 

The  Satires  of  A.  Persius  Flaccus.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  F, 
Hewes,  A.  M.     8vo.     7s. 

POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

Observations  on  the  Impolicy  of  Encouraging  Ship-building  in 
India.     8vo.     5s. 

A  View  of  the  Political  Situation  of  the  Province  of  -Upper  Ca- 
nada.    By  John  Mills  Jackson.     .".:. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Practical  Merits  of  the  System  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul.     By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale*     8vo.     7s.  6\1.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Grounds  on  which  the  Church  of  England  separated  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  reconsidered;  in  a  View  of  the  Romish  Doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist ;  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Antepenultimate 
Answer  in  the  Church  Catechism.    By  Shute,  Bish.  of  Durham.    Is. 

Treatises  on  the  Seventy  Years'  Captivity  of  the  Jews.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Thorold. 

A  Letter  from  a  Country  Clergyman  to  his  Parishioners,  in  which 
are  considered  a  few  of  the  Arguments  and  Practices  of  some  of  the 
Modern  Dissenters.     By  tlie  Rev.  John  Nance.     Is.  6d. 

Paganism  and  Christianity  compared.  In  a  Course  of  Lectures 
to  the  King's  Scholars  at  Westminster,  in  the  Years  1806,  7,  and  8. 
By  John  Ireland,   D.  D.     8vo.      10s.  6d. 

The  Star  in  the  East,  a  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
St  James's,  Bristol,  February  26.  1809,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Socie- 
ty for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East.  By  the  Rev.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  LL.D.      Is.  6d. 

A  Series  of  Discourses,  on  the  Principles  of  Religious  Belief,  as 
connected  with  human  Happiness  and  Improvement.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Morehead,  A.  M.  junior  Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Cow- 
gate,  Edinburgh.     Second  Edition.     8vo.     9s. 

A  connected  History  of  the  Life  and  Divine  Mission  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  Narratives  of  the  Four  Evangelists ;  with 
Notes  selected  from  the  Short-hand  Papers  of  the  late  Rev.  New- 
combe  Cappe.     By  Catherine  Cappe.     8vo.     12s. 

Sermons  by  James  Finlayson,  D.D-  F.  R.  S.  E.  one  of  the  Mini- 
sters of  the  High  Church,  and  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  To  which  is  added,  an  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Author.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 
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The  Works  of  the  Right  Reverend  Hugh  Hamilton,  D.  D.  late 
Bishop  of  Ossory  ;  collected  and  published  with  some  Alterations 
and  Additions  from  his  Manuscripts.  By  Alexander  Hamilton  Esq. 
his  eldest  Son.     2  vol.  Royal  8vo.     28s.  boards. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Tron  Church,  Edinburgh,  80th  April, 
1S09,  being  the  Sunday  immediately  following  the  Funeral  of  the 
Rev.  And.  Hunter,  D.  D.  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Tron  Church, 
and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Bv  Sir 
H.  Moncreiff  Wellwood,  Bart.  D.  D.     Svo.     Is.  6d. 

The  Fountain  of  Living  Waters.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  14  th  May,  1809.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Simeon.     Is. 

Occasional  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Lucas,  D.  D.  Rector  of 
Kinple  in  the  County  of  Worcester.     2  vol.  Svo.     10s.  boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  Hiftory  of  Brecknockfhire.  By  Theopliilus  Jones,  Deputy  Re- 
giftrar  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Brecon.  3  vol.  royal  jto.  with  nume- 
rous Plates.      71.  9s.  6d. 

The  Cambrian  Traveller's  Guide,      8vo.      7s,  6d. 

The  Hiftory  and  Anticiuiues  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  By  R.  B. 
Wheeler.      8vo,      7  s. 

The  Geographical,  Civil,  and  Natural  Hiftory  of  Chili.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  of  the  Abbe  Don  J.  Ignatius  Molina.    2  vol.  Svo.    18s. 

Attree's  Topography  of  Brighton,  and  Picture  of  the  Roads  from 
thence  to  the  Metropolis.      1 2mo,      7s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Summer  Excurfions  through  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  By  Eli- 
zabeth Ifabella  Spence.      2  vol.  12:110.      10s.  6d. 

A  Tour  through  Cornwall  in  the  Autumn  of  1S08.  By  the  Rev. 
Rich.  Warner,     9s. 

Travels  in  India,  the  Red  Sea,  Abyilhiia,  &c.  By  Lcl  Vifc.  Valentin. 
3  vol.  410.   with  70  Engravings.      9I.  9s.;   large  paper  13I.   13s. 

Travels  in  the  South  of  France,  and  in  the  Interior  of  Provence, 
Languedoc  and  Limofin  ;  made,  by  permiflion  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, in  1807  and  iScS.  By  Lieut. -Col.  Pinkey,  of  the  North  A- 
meiican  Native  Rangers,      ato.      il.  8s. 

Travels  of  the  late  Due  de  Chatelet  in  Portugal;  revifeci>  corrected 
and  enlarged,  with  Notes  by  J.  F.  Bourgoing.  Tranilated  from  the 
French  by  Stockdale.      2  vol.  Svo.      i6s. 

An  Account  of  Travels  in  Morocco,  South  Barbary,  and  acrofs  the 
Atlas  Mountains  ;  made  during  a  ftay  of  fixteen  Years  in  that  Country. 
By  James  Grey  Jackfon.     410.      2I.  2  s. 

Letters  from  Canada,  written  during  a  refidence  there  in  1806,  7  &  8; 
flowing  the  prefent  State  of  Canada,  its  Productions,  Trade,  com- 
mercial Importance,  and  political  Relations.     By  H.  Gray.     Svo.      12s. 

A  Tour  through  Denmark  and  Sweden  ;  written  during  the  la'ft  Win- 
ter and   Spring.     By  Lieut. -Co!    J.  Macdonald,      2   vol.   foolfcap  Svo. 
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A 
Alexander,    emperor  of  RufTia,  character 

of,    176. 
Amtrica,  neutrality  of,  our  beft  fjlV 
a.'ainO  the  Fi  J.nee,   4^5 

Apollonius,  account  of,  by  Brucker,  195. 

B 
barbarian,  how  that  term  was  applied  by 

■) 

Bible,  v.  i'K  i-i  whi 
ei  ly  tilerl,    I30. 

Biographic  Moderne,    jn — circumfl 
whi<  '1  attended  the  pub!:        • 
work  at   i1       ,    -  ■  :      peri 
which  it  ieo      ►,  thi 
of  any  in  hiitory,  2  1  . 

taclc  exhibited  ,    fiom    the 

time  of  'the  contention  to  th< 
meat  of  the  consular  government,  215 
— warning  held  out  to  nations   by   the 
revolution    216 — one  cai  le  of  the  atro- 
cious character  which  il  alTumed,  218 — 
plans  adopt  d  by  the  coniular  govern- 
ment to  guard  again  ft  the  effects  of  dis- 
affection,   220 — account    of    G« 
123— ''f    Garat,    r.; — r>f 
! :  mai,  225-  Phi  Hiville, 

126 — Jean   De  Cochon,  228 

— Malouet,  229 — Cardinal  [ 
— Mirabeau,  il>. — remark  of  cue  Ge- 
rard, a  farmer,  on  tlie  members  of  the 
aflcmbly,  2;,  r,  note — account  of.  Car- 
rot, 2;,  i — of  Barras,  Mc-yes,  ike.  3,35 
—  Abbe  Fenelon,  ib. — Defeze,  236 — 
atrocious  judgments  of  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal,  238 — account  of  Ana- 
charlis  Cloots  and  Condorcet,  239 — 
of  fbme  of  the  principal  Girondists, 
240 — examples  of  female  heroifm,  241. 
•',  Count,   character  of,   395. 

JSruciers  character,  &c.  of  Procius,    194 
— of  Apollonius,  195. 
C 

Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  general 
character  of,  1 — 'Alienee  the  higheft 
delieht  which  poetry  produces  ariles,  2 
t—  llory  of  Gertrude,  ike.  4 — extracts 
from,  6 — remarks  on  fume  of  the  au- 
thor's leflcr  pieces,   17. 

Capital  punilhments,  objection  to  the  a- 
bolifhment  of,  359. 

Catharine  of  RufTia,  description  of  the 
court  of,  and  of  hsr  magnificent  pio- 
gref?  to  the  Crimea,   I  TO. 

CmL-vI'.cj.  manner  in  which  *.he  election  of 


their    bifhops    in    Ireland    has    always 
taken  place,  60 
Cuyley's  memoirs   of    Sir   Thomas    Me>ie, 
(h ictures  on,   362. 

ii  -      .' 

China.  ■    ignes. 

1         .   ro%  account   of   the   population  of 

rch  of  a  viie.  145 — outline 
<•'.  the  ftory,  14"—  haract  r  of  Mrs 
i  inliy,  147 — authored;  too  fevere  up- 
on the  ordinary  amufements  of  nun- 
I-  rtd,  i.j 9 — common  error  about  drefs 
Ihe.  falls  into,   1  5 

D 
's  Bakcrian  lecture,  4S3— compai** 
1   effects  of  t  w  0  voltaic  batteries  dif- 
rucl  d,    ib. — experiment 
on  the  mutual  action  of  poiaffinm  at   i 
ammonia,  484 — on   fiilphui  arid  ph   •'- 
phorus,   486  —on  boracic  acid,   487 — 
on  muriatic  acid,  488 — Mr  Davy';  re- 
nLivil  obfervation  on  the  whole  of  his 
iatc  investigations,  489. 
tifm,   how  Supported,  457. 

DibHin'%  edition  of  More's  tJtopia,  (liie- 
I   res  on,  366. 

DiJ/it/e/iis,  cNclufion  of,    from  the  govenii 
ment  in  Poland,  the  caufe  Of  the  ruin 
it  country,    397. 

Dwarfs,  kept  hy  the  nobility  in  RufTia, 
defcribed,    r8o. 

E 

Edgewortb's,  Mift,  tales  of  falhioi 
life,  375 — has  excelled  all  her  contem- 
poraries in  teaching  the  art  of  living, 
&c.  376 — chief  fources  of  unhapp  •■  I 
to  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  377  — 
outline  of  her  tale  called  '  F.nnui,  " 
379 — defcription  of  Lady  Geraldinc, 
380 — character  of  Lord  Craiglethorpe, 
3s!  1 — defcription  of  an  Irifh  poft-chaife, 
383 — of  a  cottage,  385 — outline  of  the 
tale  '  The  Victim  of  Falhinn, '  386 — 
Fafhion  of  the  banker's^ady,  and  that 
of  the  lady1  of  family  enntrafted,  ib. 

England,  true  caufe  of  the  little  progrefs 
(he  has  mule  in  agriculture,    ~^o. 

Equation,  in  aftron'omy,   what,  66. 

Ferduji,  remarks  on  the  writings  of,  329. 

Fox,  Mr,  character  of,  by  Sir  James  Mac- 
intosh, 353 — by  Philopatris,  355.  See 
Rofc. 

Frederic  the  Great   of   Pruflin,    extracts 
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from  a  conversion  with,  ic8 — traits 
of  his  character,  109. 
G 

Guig/ies,  de,  voyage  a  Pekin,  407 — com- 
pared with  the  recent  work  of  Mr  Bar- 
row, and  account  of  the  author,  ib. — 
claims  of  the  Chiriele  to  an  extrava- 
gant antiquity,  expoled,  409 — ftate  of 
the  country  at  the  acceffion  of  the  dy- 
nafty  of  Tcheoli,  410 — inattention  of 
the  Englifh  to  Chinefe  literature,  not- 
withstanding their  great  intercourse  with 
that  people,  412 — in  what  degree  they 
may  le  conhdered  as  a  civilized  people, 
413 — accounts  of  the  immenfe  popu- 
lation of  China  not  to  be  depended  on, 
416 — table  of,  at  three  different  peri- 
ods, 417 — -population  of  Paieftine,  &c. 
420 — accounts  of  the  immenfe  armies 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  equally  cre- 
dible with  thofe  of  Chineic  population, 
421 — ftate  of  agriculture  among  them, 
422 — pottery,  424 — gardening,  426 — 
of  the  prefs,  427 — their  treatment  of 
the  weaker  fex,  an  infallible  criterion 
or    barbarifm,   428. 

Guj!a<vus  Vafa,  curious  anecdote  of,    184. 
H 

Hajjan  Pacha,  character  of,  4«2. 

Heiri,  or  defert  camel,  account  of,  307. 

Hyder  Ali,  account  of,  323. 

J 

Jacksons  Account  of  Morocco,  306— de- 
fcription  of  the  Heiri,  or  Defert  Came!, 
307 — camelion,  308 — oftrich-Hunting-, 
ib.— dreadful  mortality  occaiioncd  by  the 
plague,  309— population  of  Morocco,  &e. 
310 — 'modeof  government,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  the  people,  ib. — fortitude  of  the 
Moors  under  misfortune,  312 — foreign 
trade, 313 — mismanagement  of  tbeEng- 
!ith  government  in  its  rntercourfc  with 
Morocco,  314 — miferable  fate  of  cap- 
tives, 315 — accoiintof  the  caravans  that 
trade  to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  317 
— defcription  of  their  mode  of  travelling 
acrofs  the  Defert,  319 — black  flaves, 
how  treated  hy  the  Moors,  320 — how 
the  journey  to  Tombuctoo  might  he 
heft  accomplifhed  by  an  European,  321. 

Jamieson's,  Dr,  Etymological  Dictionary, 
general  character  of,  121 — fpecimens  of 
the  work,  124 — corrections  and  addi- 
tions by  which  it  might  be  rendered 
more  complete,  129. 

7i j vcllancs  on  Agriculture  and  Legiflation, 
20 — circumftances  under  which  this  in- 
tertftii'jj  performance  was  written,  and 


occasion  which  gave  it  birth,  ib. — in 
what  point  of  view  agriculture  is  here 
regarded,  21 — condition  of  in  Spain, 
has  always  followed  the  political  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  ib. — 'what  the  great 
principle  which  regulates  the  prosperity 
of,  22 — what  the  obstacles  which  op 
pofe  the  progrefs  of,  25— origin  of  the 
Mefta,  and  mifr.hiefs  arifing  from,  27 — • 
eviLs  refulting  from  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail,  29 — remedied  in 
fome  degree  in  England,  and  inore  e- 
fpefcially  in  Scotland,  by  the  expedient 
of  leafes,  30  ;  but  liili  the  only  caufe 
why  England  has  made  fo  little  pro- 
grefs in  agriculture  compared  with  what 
lhe  has  done  in  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, ib. — baneful  effects  of  the  taxes 
in  Spain  on  agriculture,  23 — contempt- 
ible ftate  of  education  in  that  country, 
35 — propofals  for  remedying,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  lower  clafTes,  36. 

Jcfepb  II.  vifits  Frederic  the  Great  in  his 
camp  at  Newftadt,  108 — his  character, 
no. 

jupiter,  account  of  the  motions  of  the 
Satellites  of,  74. 

K 

Kaunitz,  Prince,  character  of,   403. 

Keyferliag,  an   agent  of  Catharine  II.    in 
Poland,  character  of,   394. 
L 

Lambre,  M.  D.  letter  from  to  the  Royal 
Society,   105. 

Laws,  inattention  of  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment to  the  promulgation  of,  not  a  fc- 
rious  evil,  259. 

Leibnitz,  queftion  agitated  between  him 
and  Newton  concerning  the  permanen- 
cy of  our  fyftem,  confidered,  80. 

Ligne,  Lettres,  &c.  du  Prince  de,  107 — 
remarks  on  th«  author's  character  as  a. 
writer,  ib. — attends  the  Emperor  Jo- 
feph  in  his  viiit  to  Frederic  of  PrufTin, 
108 — feme  traits  of  the  character,  &c. 
of  the  latter,  109 — defcription  of  the 
court  of  Catharine  of  RuiTii,  and  of 
her  famous  journey  to  the  Crimta,  no 
— degrading  fituation  of  the  Ruffian 
pea(antry,  113 — remarks  en  the  cha- 
racteriftic  qualities  of  the  Afiatic  tribes, 
114 — character  of  Prince  Potemkin, 
115 — of  Jofeph  the  Second,  IIO — view 
oi  theauthor's  notionSof  politics,  1 17 — 
fpecimens  of  the  maxims  and  reflexions 
which  follow  the  letters,  1 19 — Some 
extracts  from  a  converfation  with  Vol- 
taire, 120. 
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Madrid,  city  of,  fupplied  with  eggs  from 
France,  32. 

Marriage,  barbarous  practice  in  Rufiia 
relating  to,  i8t. 

Mejla,  origin  and  confequences  of,  27. 

JVlethodifm,  mifchievous  tendency  of,  43. 

JVftxico, inquiry  intothe  population  0^337. 

Milner,  Dr,  and  others,  on  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  60 — manner  in  which  the 
Catholic  prelates  in  that  country  have 
hitherto  been  defied,  ib  — injufHce  of 
coupling  together  the  veto  upon  the  pre- 
lacy, with  'he  privileges  afked  for  by  the 
Catholic  laity,  61 — plan  for  overcoming 
the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  veto.  63. 

Molina's  account  of  Chiliy  333 — high  in  - 
portance  of  the  emancipation  ot  Spa- 
nilh  America,  335 — letter  of  Clavige- 
ro  concerning  the  population  of  Mexi- 
co, 337 — total  population  of  South  A- 
merica,  340 — character  of  the  Indians 
contrafted  with  that  of  the  Africans, 
341 — great  fertility  of  Chili,  342 — fa- 
cility of  connecting  the  North  and 
South  Seas  by  a  canal  of  only  nine 
leagues  in  length,  343 — Various  ways 
in  which  the  prefent  crifis  of  South  A- 
merican  affairs  may  terminate,  conft- 
dcred,  345- 

J^Tare,  Sir  Thomas,  memoirs  of,  36c — 
interdring  period  in  which  he  lived,  ib. 
— view  of  his  literary  diaracter,  366 — 
plan  of  his  Utopia,  367 — anecdotes  of 
his  private  lite,  368 — hi?  principles  of 
religious  conduct  and  belief  difcordant 
with  every  other  part  of  his  character, 
372 — becomes  a  dnpe  to  the  impolhire 
of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  373 — refufes  to 
acknowledge  the  King's  fupremacy,  &e. 

374. 

Merebead^s  Difcourfe<,  82 — Burnet's  ac- 
count of  the  ftate  of  religion  at  the  Rc- 
floration,  applicable  to  the  prdentday, 
ib. — confequences  to  be  feaied  from  the 
prevalence  of  fanatics  and  fedtaries,  83 
— character  of  the  prefent  work,  and 
objects  the  author  had  in  view  in  its 
composition,  S4 — extract  from,  on  the 
confolation  to  be  derived  from  religion  in 
affliction,  &c.  86 — circuqntTances  of  the 
nativity  of  Chrilt  placed  in  a  new  point 
of  view,  88 — extract  from,  on  the  lub- 
ject  of  immortality,  90 — recommenda- 
tion of  Chriftian  charity,  91 — on  the 
temporal  advantages  of  ChrifHanity, 
92— -on  the  evidences  of  immortality, 
and  on  religions  rites,  93. 

Morocco,     See  Jadfvt. 


Mofcoiv,  brief  defcripticn  of,  ii.j. 
N 

Nelfin,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  at  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen,  172. 

Nettie  nbam.  on  the  (late  of  Ireland,  I51  — 
feems  to  he  miftaken  in  his  ideas  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  ltatesman,  ib. — -d i v i - 
lion  of  the  work,  153 — advantageous 
fituation  of  Ireland  for  commercial  in- 
tcicourfe,  ib. — land  carriage  good,  but 
funis  required  for  its  fupport  unequally 
impofed,  154 — great  natural  fertility 
of  the  foil,  and  e-;tent  of  land  under 
cultivation,  .pcc.  155 — author's  ideas  of 
the  caufes  which  tend  to  produce  a  fur- 
phis  quantity  of  food,  confidered,  t^a 
caufc.;  which  have  hitherto  fruftrated 
the  natural  advantages  of  Ireland,  15" 
— proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
to  the  t'lutdlant  population,  162 — at- 
tention of  the  Catholics  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  165. 

Ne*u>tcn',  view  of  the  difpute  between  and 
Leituiitz.  concerning    the  permanent  ; 
or  our  Ij  Item,  80. 
O 

O/rr/i-Z'-hunting  defcribed,  t,z8. 

Oxford  edition  of  Strabo,  429 — high  ex- 
pectations that  naturally  arife  from  the 
publications  of  fo  learned  a  body,  430, 
have  hitherto  been  followed  by  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  difappointment,  431 — fpe- 
cirnensof  Oxonian  Latin,  433. 
P 

Panama,  facility  of  forming  a  canal  acrofs 
the  illhmus  of,  343. 

Parliamentary  reform,  pamphlets  on  the 
fuhject  ot,  277 — what  the  great  leading 
evils  in  our  actual  condition,  278 — di- 
minution of  taxes  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  reform  in  Parliament,  and  why, 
279 — its  operation  in  diminifhing  the 
influence  of  government,  confidered, 
285 — origin  of  the  monopoly  of  poli- 
tical power  by  a  fmall  part  of  a  nation, 
and  confequences  it  leads  to,  290 — pe- 
culiarities in  the  recent  hiftory  of  Bri- 
tain in  that  refpect,  294. 

Peacock  held  in  great  eltimation  by  the 
ancients,   136. 

Peter  the  Firlt,  of  RufTis,  eftimation  form- 
ed by,  of  the  different  foreigners  who 
reforted  to  his  capital,  178. 

Peyroufe,  remark  by,  on  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  the  ufeful  animals  into 
South  America  on  the  character  of  the 
natives,  341. 

Plateniftt,  latter,  abfurd  doctrines  of,  not 
to  be  akribed  to  the  philofopher  hom 
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whom  they  derive  their  name,  T92. 

Poetical  extracts  from  Campbell's  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,  6 — Proclus,  cha- 
racter of  by  Brucker,  194. 

Poland.  See  Rulbiere.  Reftoration  of  the 
kingdom  of,  not  at  all  improbable,  46 r. 

Porter's  Travels  in  Rurtia  and  Sweden, 
170 — author's  remarks  on  Elfineur,  &c. 
171 — anecdote  of  Lord  Nelfon,  17a — 
defcription  of  the  new  metropolitan 
church  at  St  Peterfburgh,  173 — reflec- 
tions on  avarice,  174 — trophies  pre- 
ferved  in  the  fortrefs,  ib. — author  hints 
that  he  was  entruited  with  fome  im- 
portant miffion,  and  conjectures  con- 
cerning, 175 — character  of  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander,  176 — Peter  the  Firfl's 
eftimation  of  the  foreigners  whom  he 
attracted  to  his  new  capital,  177 — de- 
fcription of  a  Ruffian  landfcape  in  the 
winter  feafon,  17" — anecdote  at  Twer, 
179 — account  of  the  dwarfs  and  fools 
kept  by  the  nobility,  1 80 — barbarous 
practice  with  regard  to  marriage^/iSl 
portraits  of  the  kingand  queen  of  Sweden, 
182 — anecdote  of  Guflavus  Vafa,  184. 

Potemkin,  Prince,  character  of,  1 15. 

Quarterly  lift  of  new  publications,  265,5 I0- 
R 

Rofe's  obfervations  on  the  hiftorical  work 
of  Mr  Fox,  reafons  affigned  for  its  pub- 
lication, 490 — the  author  accufes  Mr 
Fox  of  having  pafled  an  unjufl  cenftire 
on  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  491 — the  latter 
vindicated,  492 — robfervations  on  fome 
of  the  political  tranfactions  of  the  pe- 
riod treated  of,  497 — account  of  Sir 
Patrick  Hume's  concealment  after  his 
efcape,  507. 

RuJJia,  from  her  fituation,  &c.  inclined  to 
take  part  with  France,  459. 

Ruffian  landfcape,  in  winter,  defcribed,  1 78. 

Rulliere,  Anarchie  de  Pologne,  account 
of  the  author,  and  circumfbnees  at- 
tending the  publication  of  his  work, 
388 — firfl  misfortunes  of  Poland  to 
what  owing,  391 — remarks  on  the  mil- 
taken  efforts  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruf- 
fia  to  elevate  and  polifh  his  fubjeOs, 
393 — fcheme  formed  in  Fiance  for  re- 
itoring  the  republic  of  Poland  to  fome 
degree  of  vigour  and  independence,  393 
— Catharine  a  flumes  the  right  of  giving 
a  king  to  that  country,  394 — charac- 
ter of  Kryfcrling,  the  agent  (he  em- 
ployed to  forward  her  views  in  that  re- 
fpect,  ib. — of  Count  Branicki,   ij$ — 


Mokranowfki,  396 — exclufion  of  the 
Diffidents  from  the  government  the 
caufe  of  the  ruin  of  Poland,  397 — ac- 
count of  thefeizure  of  the  bifhops  and 
fenatorsby  the  Ruffians,  400 — remarks 
on  the  institutions  of  the  Turks,  their 
profound  ignorance,  &c.  4or — charac- 
ter of  HafTan  Pacha,  402 — of  Prince 
Kaunitz,  ib. — firfi  idea  of  dividing  Po- 
land, when  and  where  it  originated, 405. 
S 

Saragojfa,  Angular  mode  of  warfare  car- 
ried on  at  the  fiege  of,  244. 

Sheffield,  Lord,  and  others  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 442 — his  Lordfhip's  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  meafures  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  American  embargo  have 
done  no  harm  to  our  trade,  controvert- 
ed, 444 — Mr  Stephen's  aflertion,  that 
the  Orders  in  Council,  though  not  in 
themfelves  of  advantage,  had  a  tenden- 
cy to  relieve  us  from  a  greater  evil,  ex- 
amined, 447 — Mr  Leckie's  view  of  the 
progrefs  of  French  aggrandizement,  453 
—plan  he  propofes  for  counteracting  it, 
454 — reflections  ou  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  country  with  a  view  to  its  external 
relations,  455 — rifk  to  which  the  fub- 
jugation  of  the  Continent  has  expofed 
us,  of  the  ruin  of  our  trade,  fhown  not 
to  be  ferious,  472,  while  America  re- 
mains neutral,  475. 

Spain,  (fee  "Jovellanos),  population  of  at 
different  periods,  421. 

Spcnce  on  Agricultuie  and  Commerce,  50 
— profperity  of  Britain  aflerted  by  him 
to  be  independent  of  her  foreign  trade, 
51 — inconfiftencies  into  which  he  has 
been  betrayed,  52 — abftract  of  his  ar- 
gument in  behalf  of  agricultur*!  indus- 
try, 5}, — the  whole  fhown  to  be  found- 
ed in  error,  54 — neceffity  of  commerce 
to  enable  all  the  individuals  of  a  com- 
munity to  labour  in  concert,  55 — and 
thence  its  direct  tendency  to  increafe 
the  wealth  of  a  nation,  57 — confe- 
quences  of  an  interruption  of  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  Britain,  58. 

Styles  on  Melhodifh  and  Miffions,  remarks 
on,  46. 

Sweden,  portraits  of  the  king  and  queer} 
of,  182. 

Syftem  of  the  univerfe,  view  of  the  ques- 
tion agitated  between  Newton  and 
Leibnitz,  concerning  the  permanence 
of,  80. 

T 

Trior's  Plate,  18; — remarks  on  the  ftate 
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of  elaffieal  learning  in  England  nt  pre- 
v.rr,  188 — atrthor  ill  qualified  for  the 
work  lit:  ha<  undertaken,  190 — parti- 
culars included  in  the  task  of  a  tranf- 
faTor,  &c.  of  Plato,  19T — tinctures  on 
Mr  Taylor  as  a  commentator  on  th.it 
author,  \K. — has  entirely  neglected  the 
correftion  of  his  text,  201 — and  total- 
ly failed  in  the  tranfhtion,  201 — exam- 
ples of  the   errors   he  has  committed, 

SOZ. 

finery   de   Menonviile,    character  of  the 
South  American  fndians  by,  341. 

Tlpboo  Sultan,   Catalogue  of  the  Library 

of",    3^2 — account   of   Kyder  A!i,   323 

— remark",  on    the    hift'ofy  of  the   t'.v.j 

horriedan    rulers  of   Myfor,   324  — 

literature  of  the    Eaft,   328 — 

term  barbitritn,  how  \  \  ■  in- 

■    (.  -ikc,    3:9 — eflt'rriiriacy   not   a 

of    luxury    and 

refincnv.:r,  33c — information  fiip| 

by  t:  fian  hiftory,  ib. 

that 
rciort  to,  3T- — '  <;w  tr\at  city  might  be 
rridtt  :..:■  ly  vii   ed  by  aft"  European,  321. 

'Turfo,  Inftahces  of  theif    profound   igno- 
rance, 402. 

V 

Voii^han%  Siegeof  SaragofTa,  244— -'. nth a- 
fiaim  of  tie  Spaniards  uncertain  and  - 
I'nortlived,  246 — principally  confined 
to  the  loweft  order?  of  people,  247  — 
their  inexcufaWe  confidence  and  fecuri- 
Xv  on  Jofeph  Bonaparu's  flight  from 
Madrid,  248 — no  advantage  taken  of 
that  event  to  ineresfe  their  armies  and 
r<  nfe  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  249 — 
which  had  nearly  perilhed  before  our 
army  landed  to  take  advaivtsge  of  it, 
23 T — as  is  proved  by  the  communica- 
tions of  our  own  officers,  as  vveil  as  by 
intercepted  letters  of  the  enemy,  253 — 
plan  of  operations  which  ought  t"  ' 
b  en  pnrfued,  ai  d  objections  to  anfWer- 
ed,  235. 

Vinci*    Aftrohomy,    thiid  volume,   64— 


who  the  authors  of  the  tables  therein 
contained,  65 — equation  in  aflrori 
and  mean  motion  of  a  planet  explain- 
ed, 66 — tables  of  the  Sun,  it). — of  the 
M  f^n,  69 — of  Mercury,  Venus,  and 
?.'.:rs,  71 — of  Jupittr  and  Saturn,  ib. 
— of  Uranus,  73 — impropriety  of  giv- 
ing the  name  of  Georgian  to  that  pla- 
net, 74 — of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter, 
ib. — Great  accuracy  and  importance  of 
thefe  tables,  78 — conclufions  that  muft 
be  admitted,  Ihould  they  in  time  be 
found  to  deviate  from  nature,  79 — 
qucflion  agitated  l>etween  Newton  and 
Leibnitz,  concerning  the  permanence 
of  our  fyffem,  now  comple'rly  refolved, 
8o»— in  fome  refpedfs  both  Ihowh  to 
have  been  in  the  right,  and  in  other1; 
both  in  the  wrong,  8l. 
Voltaire,  converfation  of,  with  the   Prince 

dr  Ligire,  120. 

Uran:'U  impropriety  of  giving   the  name 

ot   Georgian  to  that  planet,   74. 

,   lMoie's,  remarks  on,  31)?. 

VV 

li'iuJU    Mr,  his  plan  of  economy  and  re 

t  ,  i.i  rkarrrirlee,  281. 
IVcJ)  India  diftrelTe*,  a' permanent  and  ef- 
fectual   remedy    for,    95 — inefficacy  of 
ai!  tl  !  hitherto  propofed    for, 

ib. —  re ■Incrion  of  the   growth  of  fugav 
.n  mended   by    the   author    of   the 
pn  f'-:ir"  pamphlet,    96 — faifity   of  the 
ma'rfns  uvhifch  regulate  our  colonial  po- 
,   9- — allowing  to  the    pi. inter  the 
tnc  difpbfal  of  his  lurplus produce,  ccc. 
I»eft  remedy  for  his  cliltrt  tics,  ib. — 
barter  of  colonial  produce  for    Ameri- 
can ftnres  confidere<h  98-—  value  of  A- 
rican  (lores  im portal  i r. t r>  our  colo- 
nies before  the  erffr&rgo,   arguments  a- 
>..  n  to  ;>c  ground  left,   ice — 
its  of  the  barter  on  the  Weft  India 
merchant's  and  on  our  government,  102 
— "bat  meaffiife  conlVcvcd  with  regard 
to  its  eff-c't  on   the  Navigation    laws, 
i'  .. 
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